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IT is the purport of tbb amusiDg and 
ele^ntly written essay, (which may 
be considered as a sort of supplement to 
the celelntited norel of Rob Rot,) to 
place the character, manners, and politi- 
cal condition of the interesting people of 
whom it tr^tB, in a more fair and impar- 
tial point of riew than the prejudices 
either of their admirers or enemies have 
hitherto permitted. The author has, 
certainly, exercised considerable acumen 
in his historical inrestigation of the claims 
made by the Scottish Highlanders, or 
rather by their friends for them, to quali- 
ties and attainments unquestionably in- 
compatible with the imperfect state of 
society to which, up to the period of 
1745, they had arrired ; and, though his 
language is eridently that of one disposed 
rather to condemn than applaud, the tem- 
perate manner in which he conducts his 
aigument, and the candour with which 
he admits their pretensions in points 
where they do not clash with the main 
tenor of his obsenratioins, entitle him to 
the praise of a hononrable as well as 
acute examiner, and induce us to con- 
sider at some length the raHonale of a 
bodE which goes for toward destroying 



the high and biassed consideration with 
which it has long been customary among 
us to regard the natires of the Scottish 
Highlands. 

After remarking that till nearly the 
last eighty years the Hfgblanders were 
treated by the government rather as ene- 
mies against whose incessant iyKwsions it 
was incumbent upon the state t<f be watch- 
ful, than as subjects whose obedience it 
was important to compel, the author pro- 
ceeds, in impressive and animated terms, 
to comment upon the measures subse- 
quently pursued with regard to them by 
the ruling powers, and the interest ex- 
cited by their wild achievements and the 
romantic and secluded regions in which 
they dwell, in times apparently averse 
from the rude and daring exploits of a 
half-civilized people, whose rugged and 
mountainous country is but ill-adapted 
to the luxurious feelings of a modem 
tourist 

« Since that period, (the rebellion in 
1745,) indeed, they cannot complain that 
they have been either neglected or despised. 
They histantly became the objects of legis- 
lative care and protection — their ^evances 
were redressed, and theur ^delity apprs- 
ciated— enactments were made to relai the 
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more 911616 re and dangerous parts of their 
original institutions — to liberate the mass of 
the Dopulation from the fetters of an imme- 
momd despotism — and to assimilate the 
manners of the mountaineer to those of his 
fellow countrymen > without breaking bis 
spirit^ or insulting his prejudices. His coun- 
trymen, as if zealous to atone for their for- 
mer neglect, have ever since occupied 
themselves with eaoerand curious inquiries 
into his habits and manners — his poetrv, 
amusements, and 8uperstitions-*-his tradi- 
tions, and his history under all its manifest 
eiaegerations ; and such has been the change 
in (be current of public opinion, prodaced 
by one vtut impulse, that there still exists a 
decided propensity to exalt the Highland 
character even to the highest pitch of ima- 
ginative excellence — ^to give way without 
resistance to the most extravagant preten- 
sions on the score of its valour, high-mind- 
edness, and generosity ,^ — and to ascribe to 
it with a gratuitous profusion, all the quali- 
ties which can elevate or embellish the cha- 
racter of a people, or administer to the 
vanity uf a race, jealous beyond all others 
of the glorv of their name. 

** This spirit has risen to its greatest height 
in our own day. The singular and interest- 
ing qualities of the Highland character have 
never been so carefully displayed, nor so 
highly admired, as In the times in which we 
live. Poetry has cheerfully emigrated to 
refresh her withered laurels in the north, 
and romance has sought its appropriate ob- 
scurity and terrors in the gloomy caverns, 
the trackless deserts, and the obsolete fero- 
city of the^cottish Highlands. The more 
humble tourist has feebly impressed upon 
every rock some memorandum of his tran- 
sitory visit, and has impregnated his labour- 
ing quarto with many anecdotes and tradi- 
tions long since told, and as lon^ disbelieved. 
There is not a recess in this wild and inter- 
esting country, which has not been ex- 
plored by some venturous traveller, — and 
so much have all the ails of the south been 
rendered subservient to the illustrntion of 
this region of mist, that there is hardly a 
romantic spot in it, or a frowning precipice, 
or a rushing catara/:t, or an antiaue castle, 
or a gloomy cave, which has not been com- 
memorated in song, or delineated in some 
crude specimen of the graphic art, such as 
l>opular travels and other ephemeral works 
are competent to supply. 

« It Is easy to account for all this, even 
without referring to the sudden importance 
which the Highlands acquired when they 
became the special object of legislative at- 
tention, and the natural avidity with which 
those secluded regions were explored when 
they were first thrown open to the secure 
research of the wondering Lowlander. 
The habits and manners of the Highlanders 
were of a chivalrous and warlike cast ; and 
the story of their feuds and adventures was 
yet fresh in the remembrance of their coun- 
trymen. Their character and history form- 



ed, therefore, the beet domestU subject of 
that ambiguous species of poetry which 
takes its ungraceful station betwixt the he- 
roic and the common ballad ; and which, 
from its extreme facility and obtrusive glare, 
has acquired so great a portion of fugitive 
popularity. It is a smgular fact In the his- 
tory of taste, that in an age, boasting beyond 
all others its security and opulence, and un- 
questionably disposed to indolence and en- 
joyment, the story of wild and barbarian 
adventure, should have been found the 
fittest element of poetic excitement; and 
that the relation of exploits, in which the 
peaceful and effeminate reader would shud- 
derto engage, should afford him the highest 
Imaginary delight, even when imbodied in 
very humble diction, and sustained by the 
most slender poetic embellishment.*' 

The Scottish Highlands are not divided 
from the plain country by those strongly 
marked lines which usually separate 
mountainous districts from the lowlands ; 
and thus the inhabitants of the con- 
ijues frequently mingle, and lose by their 
union the distinctive features of their 
character. The population of this por- 
tion of the Scottish territory is cotnputed 
to be about one-eighth of the whole coun- 
try. The physiognomy of the Highlands 
is generally grand, rough, and deterring 
to the native of more genial climes, 
but occasionally the traveller who ex- 
plores tliem, descends into a glen or val- 
ley, to which only a southern atmosphere 
is wanting to impart the beauty of an 
attractive and lovely landscape. 

" Here there is nothing tame or stagnant ; 
the mountains tower above each other in 
frowning majesty, and the torrents msk 
with impetuosity along ; and at every turn, 
the eye is arrested by some material emblem 
of resistless force and sublimity. Even the 
sterility which is stamped on the more pro- 
minent parts of the scene, and which to the 
timid and luxurious traveller appears its 
rulrag and repulsive characteristic, is not 
without its Influence in heightening the 
genera] effect — In stirring our sympathy for 
the hapless beings to whose enter|»rise and 
toil it seems for ever to deny their appro- 
priate reward, — and who, disdainful of the 
temptations which luxury presents, and the 
dependence which it inevitably creates, 
cUnr with ardour to the untamed freedom 
and high and daring spirit which are written 
on the frowning aspect of their native land. 

" In many parts of the Highlands the 
mountains are so bleak and utteriy barren, 
that they derive their names from tne colour 
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€f the naked rOek which rises in bald and 
sullen austeritr. In other parts the hilis are 
clothed with heath, which in the season of 
^ flower gives them an a{>pearance highly 
picturesqne. The valievs which intervene 
are called gltnt, or slrathMy according to the 
magnitude of the stream by whicn they 
chance to be intersected. These streams, 
which abound in every quarter — ^with the 
inland lakes which occur in great beauty 
and variety — and the numerous arms of the 
sea which pften stretch far into the country, 
impart to the Highlands every embellish- 
ment which scenery can derive from the 
element of water, in all its various and pic- 
turesque combinations." 

Industry, agricultural or conmiercial, 
has, in no age> been numbered among the 
virtues of the Highlanders. Their towns 
can only aspire to the denomination of 
villages, and to manu^turing skill and 
eoeigy they have, consequently, ever 
been strangers. Even the cultivation of 
the soil, opposed as it has been by the 
natural barrenness of the country, and 
the influence of ancient institutions, 
has proceeded but sbwly, and the princi- 
pal occupation of the Highlanders at the 
present day consists in the breeding of 
cattle, for which they find a ready mar- 
ket in the Lowlands. Torf and unhewn 
rock supply the materiab of their simple 
dwellings; in these they reside during 
the winter months, but on the approach 
of warmer weather, repair to their sum- 
mer huts, or thieUngSy in the mountains, 
where they tend their herds, and occupy 
themselves, during the season, in pastoral 
avocations. Milk and its coarser prepa- 
rations constitute the basis of their diot ; 
and tlie luxuiy of animal food is obtained 
only by the rough but inspiring labours 
of the chace — labours in which this hardy 
and indefatigable race have ever de- 
lighted, as affording the image of those 
sterner and more destructive pursuits 
which formed almost the sole occupation 
of their progenitors, and acquired for 
them a iame which would be more ho- 
nourable were it less sanguinary. 

The habits and occupations of the 
Highlanders are favourable to the virtues 
attached to the character of a half-civi- 
lized people. Fortitude is one, and not 
the least, of their distinguishibg attri- 



butes ; in the patient endanuice of haid- 
shipsthey have never been excelled, and 
the pride of a roug^, but unsophisticated 
race, was glowingly alive to its superior- 
ity in these respects over the inhabitants 
of the plains. 

" The day b not long past since Highland 
Chieftains were known to value themselves 
not a little on their ^tience of fatigue, rold, 
and hunger. Their pretensions, indeed, 
have been sometimes answered with a 
sneer, and the merit which they boasted has 
been despised as the result, not of choice, 
but of necessity. It is impossible, however, 
not to perceive how narrow and illiberal is 
the insulting sarcasm — or to forget how 
much all the qualities on which individuals 
and nations justly value themselves, are de- 
pendent on accident and fortune. We must 
be satisfied in such cases with appreciating 
the virtue without curiouslv exploring its 
source. ITie grandeur of Rome might be- 
come equivocal, if we should insist on mea- 
suring it by the poverty and rapine In which 
it had its origin ; and the freedom of Ku- 
^land might lose much of its majestic and 
imposing aspect, if we should trace it mi- 
nutelv tlirough the turbulence and tyranny 
by wuich it has been alternately vindicated 
and assailed in the lapse of many centu- 
ries!. 

" Every one has heard of the spirit of 
clanship, which formed the most chnracter- 
istic feature of Hiehland manners down to 
a very late period. The bond of union 
created by this singular institution was so 
strong, that the dutjr of tlje members of the 
clan towards their chief, superseded all 
other obligations. To defend him, whoever 
might be the assailant — to sacrifice life Had 
fame for him, whatever mtdit be the cau>e 
in which he had embarkeo — to despise ail 
authority which he resisted — to know no 
law of morals, nor perhaps of rcligiun, 
which had not the sanction of his conduct 
and example — to submit both mind and 
body to his sacred and uncontrollable sway 
— were the cardinal principles in tho narrow 
education of every mountaineer, which be 
durst not infringe but at the hazard of death 
^nd infamy. — This singular and apparently 
terrific authority was in its origin strictly 
patriarchal. The Highlanders were divided 
into numerous tribes, efTectually separated 
from each other, for all other purposes but 
those of hostility, by the natural boundaries 
of mountains, rivers, and lakes, which in- 
tersect the country in all dh-eclions. By the 
simple theory ot their domestic govern- 
ment, each tribe or clan formed but one 
family, and the chief was the father of that 
family. His power over his children was 
unlimited, both in peace and war; — their 
duty to him knew no bounds but their pow- 
er of discharging it. As the fountain of their 
blood, and the father of their race, he was 
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encircled with a superatiticnifl veoenttSon; 
aod to guard the sanctity of bis par^ooy to 
ensure Uie success of bis projects, (o sustain 
tbe course of his fortunes, tbe banded 
stren&;tb of hb clan was ever ready at a 
signal. This comprehensiire, bat amiable 
despottsm, bad no memory of ancient con- 
quest to inspire distrust, and few examples 
of present tyranny to embitter resentment. 
Tbe obedience of tbe tribe was unlimited ; 
but the reciprocal duties of the chief were 
marked wiln all the precision 4f inveterate 
usage. He held tbe allegiance of bis clan, 
by uie condition of that extended affection 
for every member of it, and eealous regard 
to their interests, which belonged to tbe 
very idea of the parental relation on which 
bis authority was founded. He lived on 
babits of familiarity and friendship with aQ 
the individuals of his clair; he let hb lands 
to them upon easy terms ; be was constantly 
attended by a certain number of his fiamily ; 
and in all the simple relations of a society 
thus constituted, the friendly and social 
principle displayed itself in a prominent 
manner, and veiled the austerity of that 
jwwer of which it was at once tbe origin ' 
und the limit. 

" The more numerous clans were subdivi- 
ded into different branches, all aclcnowledfi;- 
ing the authority of tbe common bead; 
but each owning, at the same time, the in- 
termediate or derivative power of a chief- 
tain, who was generally a cadet of the fami- 
ly of the chief of the clan. To the chief- 
tain, in time of war, was assigned the com- 
mand of a company in the clan regiment, — 
the supreme command being lodged in the 
chief Little can, indeed, be said for the 
discipline of these rude levies — but their 
heroism and devotion have become prover- 
bial. By a sagacious policy, the clans were 
in general kept in distinct bodies in the 
field, — the chief had his proper place in tbe 
array, — and tlie order observed was such, 
that every individual fought under the im- 
mediate observation of his nearest friends 
and relations, whose esteem he was most 
ambitious to secure. The courage and con- 
stancy of the clans have been commemo- 
rated by a series of exploits, which form a 
prominent part in the history of the island ; 
out the desperate enthusiasm of the clans- 
men was ever roused to the highest pitch 
when danger approached the person of their 
chief: — And many instances have occurred, 
in which they have furiously rushed on cer- 
tain death for his preservation. He who 
should have hesitated thus to act, would for 
ever have been treated by his kinsmen as an 
outcast, and branded by his tribe as the 
greatest of cowards and villains.** 

Such a system of government could 
obtain only among a people scarcdy ad- 
vanced beyond tbe confii^ of barbarism, 
and it is only necessary to be acquainted 
'with its oaflines to perceire that in a 



more refined state of society it woirid be 
utterly impracticable. It presents a pk- 
ture of tti» most perfioct despotism, ex- 
alted, it is true, by sentiment and feeling 
of no vulgar order, but still so completely 
at war with every civilised institution, 
that it is impossible to r^^ard it wi& ra- 
tional complacency, or to reflect without 
pleasure ti^at it no longer exists. Yet 
we would not have our readers suppose 
US insensible to the generous enthusiasm 
which constituted its basis, or imagine us 
cold and deaf to those soul-stiniog feel- 
ings that bound the Highlander to bis 
paternal chieftain. The author has beau- 
tifully illustrated the nature of this con- 
nexion, and in his concluding observation 
anticipated us in the wish that a system 
^ .liberal and in such entire harmony 
ynOi the finest attributes of our nature, 
conjd be rendered compatible witli the 
interests of a great and civilized nation. 

« In his chief he recognised the unwearied 
benefactor of tbe tribe ; under hit auspices 
he enjoyed whatever comforts his habits 
and condition required; and to the same 
consecrated bead be looked up as tbe guar- 
dian of his kindred, and the avengar of his 
wrongs. The entire relation betwixt the 
chief and the clan, betwixt the sovereign 
and tbe subject, was one of real and con- 
stant benencence. Under this simple and 
benign system of government, mtrigue 
and faction, and turoulence, must have 
been nnknoWn ; or if they did chance to 
rear their hideous shapes, must have been 
instantly chased away by the unsophis- 
ticated indignation of obedient and dutiful 
children. To resist the authority of th« 
chief, implied aii odious combination of 
treason and of parricide : And instead of in- 
volving the rebel in the doubtful imputations 
of misguided patriotism, fastened on him 
the stigma of a frightfut revolt against the 
most sacred rights and feelings of kindred. 
How could a contention for the sovereignty,* 
arise i» a state where the title of tbe chief 
was not derived from election, nor depend- 
ant on accident, but fixed by the same im- 
mutable law which, by giving priority in 
birth to the parent, invests him with the 
natural government of his children ? To 
dispute such a title, would have been to 
con^at with destiny, to struggle against the 
eternal laws of nature. There was nothing 
to humiliate, in that inferiority which was 
stamped by nature itself; notning to hope 
from an emulation, which transgressed her 
most sacred decrees ; nothing to gain from 
an enterprise of ambition, the very namtng 
of which would have filled every mind with 
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ijMtiBetive liorror. Hence tbe limi 
and energy of this singular svstem, whict 
strnek tbe roots of aothority aeep In the af- 
iections of the beait, and rested the whole 
scheme of government on tbe most power- 
fill passions of our nature. How precarious 
die state of the most goi^eous des^t* sur- 
rounded by tibe fickle anojealous minions of 
his tvrannv, compared with that of the 
Highland cmeO who counted among his at- 
tendai^ts only the willing sharers of his ex- 
plottsy and had no snbiects whom he did 
not recognise as his kinsmen an^ friends ! 
How energetic the scheme of clan govern- 
ment, when compared even with the more 
liberal institutions of an enlightened policy, 
where power, instead of trusting to the (ms- 
sions, which ^an never betray, steers 'its 
course by a shifting balance of narrow and 
sordid interests, and may be deceived and 
undone bv the slightest error in the varions 
and perplexed combination ! If a gnai ito- 
Uon wusemng military ditciplint and <ctence, 
toM be giarHmud en thepairiarchal prindpU 
of tke inghiand c/ojw, with its unity of pur- 
pme^ cntimdum ofattaekmenty and entire de- 
to/um of spirit ; uU united power irf the toorldi 
tminted asiiis every where with tetahnessand 
fgeOonf could not long withstana it$ energy, 
orturut itsprogremto universal dominion-** 

Tbe poiaiBoimt power of the chief was 
the principal source of the evils arising^ 
-from the patriarchal government of the 
Highlaiidenu Saogiiinary contenttoos 
between the dans, axui lawless resistance 
to tbe general govenmient> were tbe na- 
taralcoDseqiieiioes of a system winch in- 
vested the head of ev«py petty tribe with 
QDcontroIlahle and absolute power. 

« It depended on the temper and character 
cf the chieCi^ whether the legislature of the 
kingdom shonld be obeyed,— except by the 
immediate application of force, within their 
isolated territories. The laws were of eonrse 
dinregarded, and the dans hokUng them- 
selves but little responsible to them io the 
affiiiis either of war or peace, were often in 
a state of open disobeoience and rebellion. 
— ^Their isolated sitnatioB, and the principle 
of funily attachment on which the clans 
were ixKMviduaUy nnited, rendered them 
jealous of each other ; and their rude and 
inpefiect notions of justice, led to frequent 
eneroachinents— to constant broik, and al- 
most unremitting hostilities. There Is ao^ 
thing accordingly for which they ate more 
dirtingqislted, than the frequency and vio- 
le»ee of their feuds^ which were conducted 
lis darijM violatioii of the laws, if indeed 
the legbWuref which was too feeble to pio- 
tect mm i 4p tes io a» bad any ji|bit0esaGl 

ai^ mfJ^'m^nnm fmnam ■■fttolUiimn ThaWarlike 

Spirit <)€ the clans was thus kepthi peipatoal 
eieiciae ; and the% iie^e tMOhltnn ef 



charader, was cherMied fnto a spirH of 
great ferocity by the circumstances of their 
condition, and the events in which thev 
were called upon almost daily to partici- 
pate. They levied war agajast eacn other 
without Wfdting for, or reearding any othei' 
aothority than that of their natural leaders: 
And tbe general £ovemment, which on such 
occasions they do not appear to have re- 
cognised, was compelled to overlook the 
enormity of a civil war, levied without its 
sanction, and which in any other state of 
sociehr would have been considered as an 
act ot rebellion. The pretext for these out- 
ra^s was generallv the right of reprisal, or 
01 revenge ; but the love of plunder ap- 
pears in many faistances to have formed the 
true incitement. To the spuit of revenge dis- 
played by them en such occasions, of which - 
many examoles are recorded, it would be 
diflcolt to nod a parallel in history." 

Tbe Highlanders were a proud people, 
and even now, when civilization and re- 
finement have in a considerable measure 
softened tbe prejudices on which it was 
built, they esteem themselves superior to 
their Lowland neighbours. This feeling 
was cherished from the highest to the 
lowest member of the clan, 

<< for he who valued himself on bis ancestry, 
and who believed that he sprung from the (a- 
railyof his chief, whom he cbnsidered as the 
first of men, could not brook an equality with 
tbe Lowlanders,who seldom put a high value 
on these imaginary distinctions. Necessity 
compelled some even of the more distin- 
guisbed persons of the clans, to superintend 
personally the operations of the most hum- 
Die industry ; and when these lofty spirits 
had to submit to drive their cattle to the 
markets in the low country, they were often 
treated with a degree of familiarity, which 
must have been quite appalling to them. 
Their pretensions were estimated by the 
rudeness of the Lowlander, not according 
to the length of their genealogies, but the 
character of the immediate occupation in 
which they were eoeaged. Tbe dipity of 
the Baron of Thundertentronkoh himself, 
would be in some danger in a gin shop with 
graziers and butchers ; and one cannot 
wonder, if, in similar circumstances, the 
delicacy of a Hij;faland gentleman was often 
wounded, and his fiery spirit roused, by the 
unceremonious grossness of his strange 
companions." 

Tbe barrenness of their country, and 
their aversion to agricultural and mana- 
fiusturiog occspationa, rendered it always 
difficult to provide for, or dispose c^, the 
supexabundant population of the High- 
lands. To m^^nOicii the laTincible at* 
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tachment tliey bore to their native moun- 
tains was an insannountaUe barrier. 
When, therefore, the population of a dis- 
trict increased beyond its means of sup- 
port, it was usual for the young men to 
place themselves under the c^ommand of 
a chief, selected from the family of the 
head of the clan, and either engage 
themselves in feuds at home, or issuing 
forth into the plains, acquire their subsist- 
ence by the plunder of their peaceful 
neighbours. 

Th*ir affection for the Stuarts, which 
proved so disastrous to them, is ascribed 
by the author to the military reputation 
they gained under the gallant and accom- 
plished Montrose in the service of 
Charles I. 

"With the exception of some districts in 
the west^ the wholepopulation of the High- 
Unds was devoted to this hapless family. 
The Highlanders became favourites, of 
coarse, with Charies II. who had sense 
enongh to feel the obligations of his House 
to their steadiness and fidelity ; and he con- 
ferred on them the equivocal honour of 
chastising the covenanters, whom his frantic 
tyranny had driven to distraction and de- 
spair. It U a bad feature, indeed, of their 
apnals, that they have too often tambhed 
their honour by a blind attachment to des- 
potism ; that their most brilliant exploits 
nave been performed with perhaps an 
honest, but certainly a misguided seal 
against the liberties oi the nation : and that 
one of their greatest achievements, the 
victory at Killicrankie, enabled an accom- 
plished minion of tyranny to die in the 
exaltation of victory, after having been 
steeped to the lips in the blood of a perse- 
cuted people, and achieving every crime 
which could entitle him to the appellation 
of the destroyer of his country. 

" The honours which the Highlanders had 
gained under Montrose were not, however, 
without a sad compensation in the disasters 
inflicted upon them by the genius of a still 
more able and sagacious captain. Oliver 
Cromwell was not a man to be trifled with, 
nor to permit their daring contempt of au- 
thority, or their undisguised devotion to the 
Stuart family/ to escape without signal 
chastisAent. He established garrisons at 
Inverness, and other places in the Highlands 
— made his disciplined troops penetrate the 
deepest recesses of the country — dismantled 
the castles of the chiefs — and compelled the 
clans to sorrenAr their arms, and ghre 
pledge of fidelity to his government — 
Those even who detest the crimes of this 
usurper, must respect his vigour and talents 
->-«nd it is not the slenderest proof of his 



genius for government, that he was able to 
reduce to the obedience of the laws the 
most daring and incorrigible portion of his 
dominions, which had hitherto defied both 
the policy and the power of the legitimate 
sovereigns. It is universally acknowledged, 
that under hb vigorous sway the lowlands 
enjoyed greater security from Highland de- 
predation, then at any period recorded in 
nistory, prior to the year 1746, when a new 
era was introduced, and the civilisation of 
the highlands was accelerated by the mis- 
carriage wi an enterprise, which, if it had 
succeeded, would surely have prolonged 
their barbarism. — ^It must be owned, tiiat 
usurpers, who owe their rise to violence, are 
more dexterous in the use of its instruments, 
and more efficient agents of a reform, 
which violence alone can accomplish, than 
peaceful and legitimate sovereigns ', and this 
perhaps is the secret of all that is attractive 
and brilliant in their character. 

*< The Highlanders were of course deter- 
mined enemies of the revolution settle- 
ment ; — and King William, it is said, fully 
occupied with his continental war, and witn 
the affairs of Ireland, resolved to purchase 
from the clans, that fidelity which ne could 
not conquer. If we are to believe the 
anon3rmons writer in the Quarteriy Re- 
view,* he intrusted the Eari of Breadalbane 
with dO,00(tf. steriing, to be distributed 
among the heads of the clans, to secure 
their acquiescence and neutrality. But this 
nobleman, it is said, managed his trust with 
singular perfidy ; and while he appropriated 
the greater part of the petty doueeur \o 
himself, proceeded to silence the refractory 
chieftains, by the most cruel measures; 
and, in particular, by the terrific example of 
vengeance, which was exhibited in the 
tragedy of Glencoe, and which the writer 
in tne Heview does not hesitate to charge on 
Breadalbane. 

<< The Highlanders, in spite of every ef- 
fort to suboue tiielr spirit, still cherished 
theur ancient prejudices, and their hostility 
to the protestant government established l^ 
the revolution. U b said, indeed, that on 
the accession of Geor^ the first, many of 
their chiefs would wilhngly have acquiesced 
in the new establishment, which there 
seemed no prospect of subverting ; and that 
an address of loyalty to the sovereign, sub- 
seribed oy a great number of the leading 
men, was intercepted by the Duke of Ar- 

Srle, who saw a better prospect for hb am- 
tion in the disaffection, than in the-lovalty 
of the Highland clans. Thb singular oocu- 
ment has been recently published,* and in 
such circumstances as renders its authen- 
ticity highly susplcloas. It is hardly credi- 
ble, that in the temper and roirit of the 
Highlanders of those da3rs. such an addreaa 
should have been framed; and it b yet 
more Incredible, that. If it had existed, it 

• «< Vol. 14. p. 813. 

t <( Qnarteriy Review, vol. 14. p. 913. 
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should 90 long have escaped the many cu- 
rious inquirers as to the eveuts of that pe- 
riod. It is certain, at any rate, that if the 
Highland chieftains experienced the mo- 
nentajy feeling of loyalty expressed in this 
strange document, it speedily evaporated : 
For no sooner was the fated expedition of 
tile Earl of Marr undertaken, than it was 
keenly supported by their credulous and 
«nwary enthusiasm. The character and 
conduct of this unhappy enterprise, have 
already been criticisea by a master in such 
ipeculafions :* and the events to which it 

gtve birth, have been detailed in different 
rms with great minateness. The utter in- 
fcapncitr of Marr for the^uj'ing enteqirise 
which ne had undertaken, soon became 
manifest to his adherents, who had staked 
their fortones upon the result of his mider- 
taking; and posterity has confirmed the 
judgment which was then pronounced. Thei 
olisUnate, but indecisive battle of Sheriff- 
moor, was fatal to the sfiirit of tlie clans, 
who requirecF success to sustain them iu the 
perilous adventure in which they had em- 
barked, against a power which delay was 
ever strengthening, and which, if it was to 
be overthrown at adi, must have been struck 
to the ground by a single blow. The enthu- 
siasm of the Highland levies, unused to dis- 
cipjine, and impetuous in all their move- 
ments, was not to be sustained through the 
protracted course of a doubtful wai*fare; 
and their spirit, as nsnal, melted away be- 
' fore obstacles upon which their ardour bad 
never calculated, and with which theSr re- 
ioarces were iuadequate to contend.*' 

We extract tlie notice of Lord Lovat, 
not only as ttu interesting account of the 
enterprises in which that proftigate cha- 
racter was concerned, but also as fur- 
Bi&faiog much information respecting the 
causes which stimulated his deluded coun- 
tiymcn in the rebellion of 1745. 

" This too notorious person had been 
eomj>elled many years before, to c)k|»atrmle 
bimsclf on account of oflences which were 
scarcely less ridiculous than detestable — 
which mingled the black ingirdicnls of 
crime with the lighter elements of insanity, 
in floch curious and whimsical proportion, 
that the force of either species of satire 
would be exhausted iu oescribtng them. 
He had professed himself an admirer of the 
(itugfater of his kinsman and predecessor 
the former Lord Lovat ; — but when he found 
that obstacles occurred to the accompUsh- 
nent of bis design, h* turned rocnd at once 

' with gay inconstancy to her molhtr^ who 
dianced to be in his power, and, in spite of 

^ her wrinkles and resistance, forced her into 
tu involuntary marriage with.Jiim, which 

* " See Lord Bolingbrokc's krttcr to Sir Wil- 
^UB Wyndham. 
Vol. IV. — 'So. i. 2 



he hastened to consummate with the most 
brutal violence. Insanity alone could have 
excused this revolting tmusj;r(M»sion of all 
law?: — but Lord Lovat hod not this excuse to 
plead. He had a purpose in view, a |wir- 
pose of the most vindictive depravity, to 
which he sacrificed eveiy feeling of naturp% 
and every law of honour. The unhappy 
lady who could not become the victim of 
his lust, WHS made tlie in<;tniment of his re- 
venge. She was of the Athole familv, 
against whom this yonthful adventurer en- 
tertained a (\t*i\) grudge, which was exalted 
to the moi^t desperate fury by their resist- 
ance to his union with their ybun:; kins- 
woman. By his barbarous treatment of 
the dowager Lady Lovat, he exulted iu be- 
lieving thnt he had offered a deep and inex- 
piable insult to her kindi-ed. The «]uality 
of this unparalleled outrage, stamps the 
character, and devclopes the inmost recesseii 
of this dark and crafty spirit. The bad 
passions not only predominated in his cha- 
racter, but tliey absorbed Ids every sense 
and faculty, lie who could for u purpose 
of revenge not only subdue, but torture the 
manliest of passions, must iudeed have, 
reached the dark sublime of depravity, and 
had already given a sure pledge of the wav- 
ward tenor of his future life. 

" It has been contended in palliation of 
this frightful outrage, thai the forcible ab- 
dudioyif as it is called, of women, was in 
these times a crime of almost daily occur- 
rence ; and that the records of Scottish 
criminwl jurisprudence arc filled with dis- 
cussions on this odious breach of the law.«. 
Even were this apology su)>ported by the 
fact, it seems ratiier to be a libel on the 
country which it pretends to characterise, 
than a justification of the individual whom 
it feebly essays to defend. The alleged fre- 
quencv of such legHl discussions, while it 
may show the turbulent and unprincipled 
character of a part of the population, 
proves no less distinctly the horror with 
which their crimes were viewed, and the 
jealousy with which they were avenged by 
tlie laws. — But is Lord Lovat's a case oV 
ordinary uMuttlon ? Was Mm incitement to 
the act a geuemus and romantic passion, 
spurning obstacles and braving persecution, 
and whith, even in the reckless generosity 
of its guilt, claims our sympathy, and com> 
mands our respect .' Thb sordid transgressor 
stands forward in all tlie harshness of un- 
mitigated crime, without one alleviating 
circumstance to soften resentment, or pro- 
pitiate n^gard ; he appears the spoiler of 
virtue, without the incitement of passion, 
theprofanerof a hallowed intercourse, with- 
out taste or relish for its enjoyments, the 
cold and callous sacriftcer of all that was 
respectable in the honour of the other sex, 
and all that ought to huv« been dear to his 
best feeling", — tq an unmitigable, imatiate, 
and remorseless spirit of reVenge. 

" The laws of his country did not look 
upon his offence, which included' the guilt r>( 
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rapr* antl rcl'pllioti, v\llh n mlKl nnil fop- 
;4iving eve. * Hi* was fiigilMtiMl for imt h|>- 
)*eariiig to tutte hU triut, uiiii com|»oi)e4l t«» 
oKpttlrititcbimself ami t^ke rcluj(« in Fnuice. 
Some memoirs of tliU portion of his liijitory 
iiavo been prcscrveii, onil llicy arft really 
valuable, as imiicutius ll>^ depth of Kiimun 
depravity. — iJul he slJll louLetJ forwarti to a 
return to hi?* nn(ivc coiintrj — and as a fugi- 
tive from its laws, he coid^ expect this op- 
|K>rtun'ity onlv from tlieir subversion. lie 
therefore emOarked in the cause of i\u^ 
Stuarts with laudalde alacrity, devoted to 
it the whole force of his talent for intri^e, 
and even ventured so far as to retuni to 
Scotland In disguise, to prepare the way for 
an insurrection. But as he had neither 
heart nor principle In this or any other 
rause, it was easy to purchase his treason to 
it. The intelligent and sagacious agents of 
the government in Scotland, perceiving the 
use which in a roomeiu of emergency the^ 
rould make of his daring character, and his 
influence over his clan, yet uneitinguished 
even by the multitode of*hi« crimes, ofiened 
a negotiation with hiin, and this whimsical 
renegade was, in the year 1715, found 
supporting the lawfal government, and 
faking possession in its name of the town of 
Inverness. 

" The rebellion was soon suppressed. 
The government, however, felt disposed to 
fake measures for preventing the recurrence 
of such an event; and, as the spirit of clan-, 
^hin appeared to form the source of the 
universal disaflection which pervaded tho 
Highlands, every effort was made to weaken 
and subdue it. The measures adopted for 
this purpose, in the Arst instance, were not 
indeed the mo^t politic or effectual. The 
clan act, which rewarded the loyalty^ of the 
vassal with the forfeited riglit of his supe- 
rior, and, on the other hand, conferred upon 
the superior the property of the rebellious 
vassal, was but a poor contrivance, because 
the superior, or chief of the clan, was not 
likely to embark in any enterprise which 
was not encouraged by tlie majoritjr of his 
dependants. The maxim divide et imperth 
how powerful soever in its application to 
the politics of a sordid and degenerate race, 
was mbnpplied to the ru<le candour and in- 
stinctive fidelity of the Highlanders ; and a 
law which offered temptations only to the 
most despicable renega!de, from the system 
of their social institutions, could not have 
great influence among a people who existed 
only in union, and whose every enterprise 
was a conspiracy. It is acknowledged, also, 
that tlie Attempt of the leglslalurc to termi- 
nate, by an abrupt and snlleu enactment, 
the homage which the vassals had uniformly 
paid to their chiefs in the shape of services, 
both civil and military, was followed only 
l»v the most contemptuous disobedience. — 
The mandate for disarming the clans, was, 
if possible, stiU more Un politic, for it was 
obeyed only by the adherents of govern- 
meot, whom it was not intended to affect, 



and cunningly eluded by the discontented 
cl;iM<, Ri^alnst whom, alone, it Was intended 
to operate. What other consequence conid 
be exi>erted from an attempt to inflict the 
la<t penalty and degradation of conquest 
upon an unexplored territory, which had 
never l>een actually subdued, and which, 
even at the mcmieut when th'ts inconsiderate 
1*1 w was enacted, would have boldly refused, 
to the pi'etended victor, the slightest tribute 
or token of his achievement? 

*• The Highlanders saw clearly enongli 
the deterniinutioii of government to destroy 
every vestige of their peculiar nsages and 
institutions, and to reduce them (and this 
was deep humiliation in their eyes) to an 
equality with the people of the low coun- 
trv, whom they despised ; but they did not 
discover, in the means employed, either the 
sagacity or the power which was to accom- 
plish this fatal revolution. They continued 
accordingly to adhere to their ancient man- 
ners, ana tlielr jealousy of all intrusion 
within their ancient limits ; and stilt indulg- 
ing a hope, that better days were approach- 
ing, — that their fortunes were again to pre- 
vail,^ — and that the destiny of the Stuart 
family, with which they had united their 
own, was ultimately to regain its ascendant, 
they remained in a shy and suspicious es- 
trangement from the government, politics^ 
laws, and manners of their country. To 
confirm them in this course, the exiled fa- 
mily employed all the seal of their adher- 
ents, ana all the activity of their emissaries ; 
and it was during this oniet and frowning - 
interval, betwixt the rebelliona of 1715 and 
1745, that tlie spirit of the dans was matur- 
ing itself for the unhappy adventure, in the 
failure of which the fortunes of the family 
whom they so much cherished, were for 
ever broken and overthrown. 

** During the sullen period which inter- 
vened betwixt the two rebellious, and 
which discovered the anomalous spectacle 
of a lorgebody of the British people, neither 
thoroughly reconciled to the govemmeot, 
nor daring openly to dispute its authority, ' 
the Scottish Ifghlands exhibited many e&» 
amides of that untamed violence which, 
witnout implvingnn open rebellioo iu;ainst 
the laws, indicate? a sad relaxation oi tbclr 
power. It was impossible during the period 
referred to, for any adventurer from the 
Lowlands to attempt a settlement In a 
Highland district, — and instances occurred 
of the most atrocious outrages, committed 
to prevent, or to chastise such an intrusion. 
But the Highlnndei*s were not contented 
with repelling their countrymen of the 
south from their own ancient habitations : 
for they insisted on making the most unce- 
remonious visits to the low country, for 
the purposes of plunder. They abandoned 
themselves to a system of depredation 
upon that part of the low country adjoinins 
the Highland border; and among the noted 
characters who engaged in adventures of 
this sort, no one makes a more conspicuous 
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^^retiban tlia e^brated Bob Hot, whose 
ttofortuiiBte offspring nit d occasion to the 
criminal proceeaings (tf wfaich an account 
follows in tlib volume. But of him, and of 
his family, we shall hare more to say in the 
sequel. 

" The predatory exploits of the border 
Highlanders, did not escape the notice of 
government A sort of militia was raised to 
suppress them ; and as this force was com- 
posed of native Highlanders, it was be- 
neved thai they would be able to explore 
the recesses of the banditti ; and from their 
knowledge of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, to defeat their schemes, and bring 
them speedily to justice. The sort of po- 
lice levy which was thus raised, was deno* 
minated the « Black Watch," and the com- 
mand of the different companies was given 
to Highland gentlemen, whose attachment 
to the established government could be re- 
lied upon. Out of this institution, the ce- 
lebrated 42d Regiment arose, which has 
rendered itself famous by A> many brilliant 
exploits, and associated with its name what- 
ev^ is gallant or splendid in modem war- 
fare. Under the original organization, the 
Black Watch did not escape tne reproach 
of sharing sometimes in the spoils of the 
fr^booters, whom they were destined to 
.intimidate. Their conspicuous valor, bow- 
ever, soon recommended them to tlie em- 
ployment of government in its more im- 
portant operations abroad; and the effect 
of the institution upon the whole, was 
rather to cherish the military spirit of the 
people than to subdue their excesses. 

<< Lord Lovat, of whose youthful cele- 
brity, we have already had occasion to 
speak, was one of those chieftains to whom 
the recent measures of government, with 
respect to the guardian military force of the 
Highlands, was most obnoxious. In his 
subsequent career, this singular person did 
not forfeit the reputation which he had ac- 

2alfed almost at hb entrance on the worid. 
^nder pretence of obedience to the will of 
government, he had contrived to train his 
whole clan in rotation to the use of arms ; 
and bad availed himself of his influence 
and power in such a manner as to show 
that he meditated the universal oppression 
of the nei^bouriog clans. He nad the 
haughtiness, without the honour of a High- 
laad chieftain — the vices, without any of 
th» redeeming virtues of that mixed cha- 
racter. He had the daring enterprise which 
belonged to his race and to his country, — 
but so completely spoiled by the taint of 
bad associations, and the aUoy of foreign 
manners, that it became difficult to deters 
mine whether cunning or ferocity most 

Eredominated in his character. He bad the 
iculty of appropriating, by a sort of un- 
erring attraction, all tnat was bod in the 
natoie which he inherited, and in the habits 
with which he was conversant ; — be was a 
Machiavel in a renon noted for its simpli- 
dty, and a courtly barbarian in the centre 



of Parisian refinement. Yet his various 
qualities were not well mixed or subordi- 
nated ; the'^ counteracted each other in a 
manner which secured his victims aeain^t 
the absolute consummation of his project«r 
and at last involved his ardent, but reckless 
darin*, in utter i)erdition. He tyrannised 
over his dun, he insulted and oppressed bis 
neighbours, he enacted the most ferocious 
despotism in his family, and meditated tha 
deepest duplicity towards tiie govnmmeut 
of his country. Tlie honours heaped upon 
him fur his services in 1715, had no effeut 
in securing his uttuohment, und he quickly 
engaged in courses which roused the strong- 
est suspicion t>f his fidelttv. He was ac- 
cordingly degruHed and pimibhed, by taking 
fW>m him his independent company and 
fusion. There was no length, of course, 
which he was not pi-enarcd to go in revenge. 
The pretender promised him a dukedom, 
and other lioiiotirs calttilated to seduce both 
his ai'arice and his ambition; but he was 
too politic at once to commit himself, and 
it was not till after the battle of Preston- 
pans, when success promised to legalise the 
cause of rebellion, that he gavd a loose to 
his cherished partialities, in a form which 
well sustained the atrocious consistency oi 
the ravislier of the dMvager Lady Lovat. 
He did not choose to embark personally, or 
to give his ostensible couotenaiflce to an en- 
tentrise which he still considered as critical 
and husardoiis ; lait he urged hii son to the 
fatHl undertaking, and wantonlv drove him 
on to sustain the guilt and the shame of this 
desperate enterprise. But all his arts were 
unavailing to screen himself from that Ten- 

geance \vhich was fast overtaking the OMil- 
tude of his crimes ; and after tlie fatal eu- 
fagement at Culioden he bad the sad morti- 
cation to meet the mined chief, in whose 
rash undertaking he had embarked his for- 
tune:*, and to mhi»le with him the accents 
of despnir. He was doomed at last to ter- 
minate a life, protracted in infamy, upon the 
scaffold ; and he closed it in a characteristic 
manner by a cold and sullen sneer over u 
catastrophe which signalized even his labt 
moments, and seemed to show that there 
was no (leriod of his career, which was not 
doomed to be in one way or other £i4al to 
hb species." 

The remarks oo the virtues and &c« 
complishments attributed to the High- 
landern are excclicot 

" If the Highlanders have,in recent times, 
been without political supporters of their in- 
terest, they have not wanted enthusiastic 
advocates of iheu* fame. Several fearIeo« 
attempts have licen made to confer upon 
them a superiority over. their southern 
neighbours, not onjv as to'the qualities In 
which they decidedly excel, but as to vari- 
ous other points ^in which their pre-emi- 
nence b far more donbtful. Mrs. Grant, it: 
her «* Eisays on the .Superstitions of the 
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HigManders/* and in her other paUtcatioas, 
has distinguished herself by an amiable 
quixotism in the cause of her favourito peo- 
ple, — and she has been nowerfully seconded 
hj her ingenious critic in the Edinbui^ Re- 
vietVi to whose paper the reader is rcierred, 
as containing a more striking and compen- 
dious view of all the paradoxes that have 
been uttered on iMs subject, than is any 
where to be found.* 

" These ingenious writers have not hcsl- 
tntrd to maintain) that the Highlanders are 
more polished in their manners and senti- 
ments than the people of any other country^ 
— that they arc skilled in ail tlie graces of 
polite conversation, — and almost universal- 
ly possessed of a deep knowledge of poetry» 
and great sensibility to its beauties. — It re- 
quired a certain extravagance of thought, no 
doubt, to have made such assertions, — and 
.stiil greater ingenuity to render them plaudi- 
ble tor a moment. 

«» The key to the whole theory isr-thut 
(he Highlander is, or was, a sort of savage, 
or nt least a beinz little removed from a 
stale of primitive oarbari.«m, — and that pm/- 
Ror'Uy is the vice, not of the savage state, 
but of an imperfect condition of refinement. 
It is the vice, sny the apologists of the High- 
landers, not of extr^c indigence, but ofan 
imcuhivated opulence ;— the disease, not of 
a band of savages, but of a crowd of con- 
ceited and luxurious manufacturers. The 
progress of national prosperity, therefore, 
is, according to this theory, unpropitious to 
the refinement of manners ; — and the gene- 
rous feeling and pol'islied spirit of a gentle- 
man are to l>e found in the mass of society 
only, at that humble sta^ of improvement 
which philosophy woiila pronounce to lie 
upon the very confines of barbarism. 

«< The error of this theory, which ajcribes 
Io the rude inhabitants of the mountains, 
virtues which they cotild never possess, may 
be easily exposed. A rude tribe may boast 
its warlike virtues ; but it can never excel 
in the arts of peace, or in the accompHbh- 
menls of society. To say that the High- 
landers were not rttlgar in their sentiments, 
or their manners ; nay, that they were pe- 
culiarly distin^uislicd from their neighbours 
by an exquisite refinement, is to construct a 
poor sophism upon an abu^c of language. 
The term tml^wnty^ is uniformly referred to 
the usages and manners with whicli we are 
conversant. The vulgarity wliich h abhor- 
red in polite society, is the aggregnte of the 
distinguishing qualities which predominate 
in the lower rank* of that species of life 
which is known to iis by iratnedinte oli^cr- 
vation \ of course, the term is not applica- 
ble to savage or semi-barbarian manners, 
which are known only from description. 
But rank and subordination are not un- 
known in rude) more than they are in ci- 
Tilisod societies y— and the loiver classes io 

* <' Edin.Kevietv, vol. 18 p. 484. ct seq. 



both will have their pecaliortticfr-iheir 
comparative ignorance — ^their grosser sel- 
fishness — and all the other Jisagreeable 
qualities which make them appear mean 
and vulgar, when compared with theif sa- 
periors. We do not, indeed, perceive^ th« 
vulgarity of those whose manners - are 
strange to as, and whose very aspect has 
something novel and characteristic in it, 
with the same acuteness with which we 
discover kindred qualities in the lower ranks 
of that popalation with which we are fa- 
miliar. Toe most offensive customs of Uie 
lowest classes of the Greeks and Romans 
have in them little that is repulsive, when 
transmitted to us through the representa- 
tions of learned and ingenions men, and 
consecrated as it were bythe reverence-paid 
to aotiquitv; — and we may venture to as- 
sert) that tne notion of vnlgarity was fljjever 
attached in the mind of « modem scholhp to 
any part of the population of the andt0j94 
worid. Bnt can we doubt that it was ^nr . 
spicoous and offensive to those -whd,^ra 
compelled to come into immediate cdrapt. 
with it ^ — That awful distance of time ^vfficl| - 
now difaifies the meanest usageif/o^'ann 
tiqnit^, nas been supplied in the casn off(^ 
Scottish mountaineer, b^ a distinctiodf^ Qt ' 
language, manners and institutions, ^wch 
long separated him from the rtet ofTbte- 
countrymen — and gave an impression^ of 
noveltv and wildness to his whole charac- 
ter ana aspect, that effectually shielded bhn.' 
from the reproach of vulgarity. .*• . • 

" To talk of the superior knowledge «h*d 
talents for society ot an ordinary High- 
lander of the lower classes, appears a. sta- 
ling paradox. Where were bis means 'for 
acquiring knowledge in his rude and se- 
questered state, without communication, 
but with the narrow circle of hb kinsmen } 
and compelled by the precariousness of his 
supply of food, to exhaust his whole thought, 
and to exercise a constant activity in quest 
of the means of subsistence, and of the 
slender comforts which his condition af- 
forded, or his habits required ? It has often 
been remarked, that the era of knowledge 
and refinement begins only after immediate 
pliysical wants have been supplied, and a 
surplus has been created to secure the so- 
ciety against the recurrence of any im- 
minent casualty ; — in short, after the semi- 
barbarous state has terminated. But at what 
period had the Highlanders reached this 
condition before they were as?Mmilated to 
the manners and usages of the low country, 
— when their peculiarities were almost 
wholly eilHccd ? If the fanciful picture 
which has been drawn of their superior 
knowledge and politeness in a state of 
primitive seclusion had any foundation in 
nature, they would form the single ex- 
ception on record to the general maxim — 
That knowledge and refinement have their 
growth only in the security of opalcnce, 
and the stability of political institutions." 
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The avtiborproceois to show how com- 
l^etely hottile to human improvemeDt aad 
bappioess were almost the whole of their 
ancient institatioDs, and very sucoeasfQllj 
combats the positions advanced by their 
admirers in farour of a state of society 
which conld subsist only among a barbar 
rous people, and whore, as long as it pre- 
vailed among them, it would keep bar^ 
barous. 

We have already devoted too many of 
oifr pages to this pleasing essa}', to have 
it in our power to say any thing on the 
anecdotes connected with the magnani- 
mous freebooter, Rob Ror, and his fa- 



mily. Our|^arpo8e,iB(iBed, in taking up 
the volume, did not include thediscussioii 
of individual character. To exhibit the 
manners and habits of a whole popula- 
tion, and their effect upon then* moral 
and political condition, was the principal 
object we had in view : and we conclude 
with observing t^at in our opinion th^ 
author has completely succeeded in de- 
monstrating the ancient character and 
institutions of the Highlanders to have 
been in diametrical opposition to eveiy 
thing which renders society cultivated^ 
refined, and amiable. * 

G. 



AjtT. 2. Rhodod<^hiM; or the ThestaHan Spell. A Poem, 18mo. pp. 194. Pfula- 
delphUL M. Carey k Sons. 1818. 



nn HOUGH we would not class « Rlio- 
-*- doda|Ane"ainong the higher produc- 
tions of genins, or regard it as a poem of 
sufficient merit to establish for its author 
a brilliattt and enduring reputation, we yet 
think it possesses claims upon our atten- 
tion which it would be scarcely charitable 
to disregard. To the rich fancy, gor- 
geoos diction, and exuberant imagery of 
bis conteniporaries^ he makes no preten- 
sion. The story, though foondcA on 
magic, is simple, and the language by no 
means ambitions or overwrought ; but the 
feelings it brings into play are of that 
sweet and pure description which, ex- 
isting, perhaps, only in a state of society 
equally removed from the extremes of in- 
civilization and refinement, will always 
delight us as the attributes of the innocent 
and happy condition of man, before he 
\;ongTegated in cities, and surrendered 
the genuine pleasures of the pastoral fifb 
for the bustle and intrigues of crowded 
society : while, without baving recourse 
to any aids but thope afforded by a fine 
sense of the soft, melodious, and correct 
in versification, the author has contrived 
to show how perfectly possible it is to 
write with vigour and* animation without 
violating the laws of g^rammar, or depart- 
ing, in any considerable measure, from 



the models of pootic diction left us by 
poets whose works were the pride of ^sn 
age at least as refined as our own. 

The scene is laid in Thessaly, a ooira- 
try celebrated almost from time immemo* 
rial as the birth-place of magk; ; Horace, 
Ovid, and Apuleius have established its ne- 
cromantic fame ; and Lucan*s Erictbo is 
alone sufficient to stamp it as a region de- 
voted to the arts of sorcery and divination. 
Menander is reported to have written a 
drama, in which he introduced the ** in- 
cantatioQB and magic ceremonies of wo- 
men drawing dowf the moon.'^ Pliny 
attributes the belief in magic to the 
united influence of three potent causes—- 
**> medicine, superstition, and the mathe- 
matical arts,*^ excluding mafic, generally 
•nppdeed by the ancients to possess powers 
ofthe most extraordinary tocription. The 
belief indeed, in the magical iofloeDoe 
of music and pharmacy may be traced to 
the earliest ages of poetry, and the Circe 
of Homer and the Medea of Apollonius 
are beautiful exemplifications of their 
combined influence. 

But to the poem. It opens with a de- 
BcriptioQ of the Temple of Love at Thes- 
pia, a town of Boeotia, at the foot of 
mount Helicon :— a few introductory lines, 
and the author proceeds in the fbI]owh>|: 
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•legttit stvaia ; Ibe conoludiDg verses im 
wrttten with oocniderable beauty and 
•oftneflB: 

^ Central amid the myrtle grove 
That venerable teii|>k mMoadM^ 
Three Malues, raised bv gifted hands^ 
Distinct with sculptured emblems fair, 
Un threefold influence imaged bear, 
Gpeative, Heavenly, Earthly Love. 
The first, of stone and tcalpuire rode, 
From immemorial time has stood ; 
Net even in vague tradition known 
The hand that raised thai ancient stone. 
Of brass the next, with holiest thought, 
The skill of Sk;yon*s artiA wrought 
The third, a aiarble form divine. 
That seems to move, ^nd breatM, and smile. 
Fair Phrvne to this holy shrine 
Conveyed, when her propitious wile 
Had forced her lover to impart 
The choicest treasure of his art. 
Her, too, in sculptured beauty's pride, , 

His skill has placed by Venus' side; 
Mer well the enraptured gaae descries 
Which best might claim ^ Hesperian prise. 

Fairest youtns and maids assembling 
Dance the myrtle bowers amonr : 
Harps to softest numbers UpembBng 
Pour the impassioaed strain along, 
WbeifiB the poet's gifted song 
Holds the hMeasely Usiening throng, 
llatrtms grave and sages gray 
Lead the youthful train to pay 
Jlewage oa the opening dav 
Of Love's reumung IcMival : 
Xvery fruit and every flower 
.8*cied to his aentler power, 
Twined in ganands bright and sweet. 
They i^ceoefore his sculptured feet, 
Awfea his naase they eaS : 
Fnun thousand lips, with glad aedaim, 
Is breathed at once that sacred name ; 
And music, kfaidKng at the sound, 
WaAs holier, tendeaer strains aroond: 
The rose a richer sweet exhales: 
The myrtle waves in softer gales ; 
Throagh every breast one iadoante flies ; 
AXi kaie, all evil passion dies ; 
The heart of man, m tl^t blest ^11, 
Becomes at once asacredcell. 
Where Love, and only Love, can dwell.'* 

AmoQn^ the votarioB of the Tbeapian 

^ty is ft yotttb of Arcadia, wkoae per*> 

iteiiota of fonn and feature might well 

be ended by modern beatoa. 

" From Ladon's shores Alhemion came, 
Arcadian Ladon, loveliest tide 
CM* all the streams of Grecian name 
Tlsrongh rocks and sylvan hills that ^de. 
The flower of all Arcadia's youth 
Was he : such form and facei in truth, 
As thoughts of gentlest maidens seek 
In their day-drrams: soft glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy-fair, 
Wfth many a hyadnthine cluster: 
Ltot, that itt^sifonoe s eem e d to speak, 
Were his, and eves of mild hfaie histre : 
And even the paleness of his cheek, 
Hm passinr trace of tender care, 
Still showed how beautifiil it were 
If its own natural bloom w^-e there." 



Antbemion bad left his native vale to 
implore for bis mistress, a lovely Arca- 
dian, the grace and favour of the god. 
CaUirSe bad lon^ pined under tlie infln- 
ence of a malady iHiicb baffled the powers 
of medicine, and even Pan had boen 
vainly supplicated to restore the declin- 
ing maiden. As Anthemion approaches 
tbe altar, be is terrified by a prodigy of 
an alarming and inanspicions kind. The 
statne of Heavenly Love regards him 
with a frown, hot that of Earthly wittf a 
smile. ** A moment, and the semblance 
fled;" and Anthemion gathers courage 
to ofler his votive wreath oo the altar-^ 
the wild flowers wither on the fone. 

'' His brain swims rmrod, portentous fear 
Across his wildered fancy fnes : 
Shall death thus seiee his maiden dear ? 
Does Love reject his sacrifice ? 
He caught the arm of a damsel near. 
And sou sweet accents smote his ear ; 
—' What ails thee, straager .' Leaves are mar, 
And flowers are dead, awl fields are drear. 
And streams are wikl, and skies are bleak. 
And white with snow each mountain's peaa. 
When winter rules the year: 
And children grieve, as if for aye 
Leaves* flewws, and birds were pail away : 
But buds and blooms again are seen. 
And fields are gav, and hills are green. 
And streams are bricht, and sweet birds siqg \ 
And where is the infant's sorftmii^.'* " 

He turns, and beholds in the person 
addressinit him, a maid of soTpnsstng and 
dazJkng beauty. 

'* Her briffht hair, in the noon-beams glowing, 
A rose-hud wreath above confined. 
From whence, as from a Amntain flowing, 
Long ring;lets round her temples twined, 
And fell m many a graceful uAd^ 
Streaming in curb of featherv hi[[litnoss 
Around her neok'a marmoreal whiteness. 
Love, in the smile that round her Up«, 
Twin roses of oersuasion, played, 
-^Nectaries of^ balmier sweets than sips 
The Hymettian bee, — ^bis ambush laid ; 
And his own shafts of liquid fire 
Came on the soul with sweet surprise. 
Through the soft dews of youi^ desire 
That trembled in her large dan eyes; 
But in those eyes there seemed to move 
A flame, almost too brig[ht for love. 
That shone, with intemutthig flashes, 
Beneath their long deep-shadowy lashes." 

The lovely stranger continues her 
speech to the wondering Anthemion. 

« < What ails thee, youth.''— < Aiearfiil tUga 
For one whose dear nke led me hither : 
Love repels me f^pom his dirine. 
And seeau to say; That maid divine 
Like these iU-omOned flowers shall wit he i- ' 
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>-< Flowers may die oi man j a ticn ; 
Fnuu may iaU from many a trae ; 
Not the more for lorn pf toem 
SbaU tliisfair world a detert b«: 
Thoa m every grove wiK see 
Fniito and flowers eoaugjb for thee. 
Stranji^ ! I with thee will share 
The votive froits and flowers I beari 
Kich in fragrance, iresh in Uoom; 
These may find a happier doom : 
If they diange not, mde not now, 
Deem thai I^ve aocepu thy vow/ '* 

The simple and mnuspicioiis yontb, 
takes the cbaplett and places it on the 
altar-^t ihdes not! On his oflerin|f the 
lascinatiiig stranger casts her owb, when 
they 



" Entwine and blend agam, 
Wreathed into one, even as they were. 
Ere she, their b^ilKant sweets to share, 
Unwove their flowery chain/' 

Exultation sparkles in her radiant eye% 
as she witnesses her inAience owr An- 
tbemioiit and (bidding him keep her 
flower) she addresses him at parting in a 
•train of mystic admonition to which the 
poor yoath listen^ in a sort of dumb sim- 
plicity. 



-« His brain 



Was tronbled with conflicting thotight : 

A dim and dSszy sense of pain 

That maid's surpassing beanty brought ; 

And straa^ly on his lancy vrrooghi 

Her mystic moralisings, iranght 

With halffiophelic sense, and breathed • 

In tones so sweetly wild. 

Unconsciously the flower he took, 

And with abeoriied admiring look 

Gazed as vrith fascmated eye 

The lone bard i^zes on the sky. 

Who, in the bngfat clouds rolled and wreathed 

Around the sun's descendinr car. 

Sees shadowy rocks sublimely piled, 

And phantom standards wide tanfurled, 

And towen of an aerial world 

Embattled ibr unearthl v war. 

So stood Anthemion, till among 

The maxes 6f the festal throne 

The damsel from his sight had past. 

Tet well be marked that once sne cast 

A backward kx>k, perchance to see 

If he watched her still so fixedly." 

They part, and Anthemion sets forth 
oo his retnm to Arcadia;— troubled by his 
adrentnre with the beautifbl mkknown, 
and his imagination captirated by her 
ohamM, yet clinging with all the fond- 
ness of demoted lore to his tender and 
languishing CallinSe, he paaset OD through 
the crowded ways of Thespia, heedless 
of the tforia with which the joyous mul- 
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titude are celebrating the Csstival of th* 
deity. 

— — " An aged man was near, 
Of roSPB^ brow^and eye severe. 
— ^ What evU,*-^hus the stranger spoke,— 
' Has this our city done tothee, 
Hi-omened boy, fliat thou shoold*st be 
A blot en our soleBBty ^ 
Or what Alaaior hada thee wear 
That laurel-rose, to Love profane. 
Whose leaves, in semblance lUsely (air 
Of Love's BMiamal flower; eeotain 
For purest fragrance deadliest bane ? 
Art thou a seomer f dost thou threw 
Defiance at his power? Beware! 
Fun jooa Ay impious youth may know 
What pangs his shafts of anger hear : 
Fernot the son's daseeading dart, 
Nor yet the lightnmg-brandof Jove, 
FaH like the shaft that strikes the heart 
Thrown by the migfatier hand of Love.*-w 

^> Oh strangerl not with impious thought 
My steps this holy rite have sought 
Wkh pious heart and oflferings Aie 
I nsingled in the votive train ; 
Nor md I deem this flower profane} 
Nor she, I ween, its evH knew, 
That mdinat girL who bade me chariah 
Her memory till rts bloem should perish.'^ 
— ^ Who, and what, and whence was she ?' 
— ^ A stranger till this boer to me.'-^ 
— ' Oyouth, beware! that Umrel-rose 
Around Larissa's evO walls 
In tuAs of rank Kixuriaaee grows, 
'Mid drearv valleys, by the Ihlls 
Of haunted streasBs; m magic kmrnt 
No herb or plamof deadfier might, 
When impious footsteps Wake by p%ht 
The echoes of those cfismal delu. 
What time the murky midnight dew 
Trembles on owny a leaf and bkMsom. 
That draws finom earth's polhited bosom 
Mysterious vhtne, to tmbiie 
The chalice of unnatural ipeDs. 
Oft, those dreary rocks among. 
The murmurs of imholy song. 
Breathed by lips as lair as hers 
By whose false hands that flower was gireu; 
The solid earth's firm breast have riven, 
And burst the silent sapttkhres, 
And called stranse shi^ of ghastly A^ar, 
To hold, beneath the sickening moon, 
Pteienious parie, at nights deep BBoa, 
With beautv skilled in m)r8teries drear. 
Oh, vouth ! Larissa's maids are fair; 
But the dssmons of the earth and air 
Their ^lells obey, their coundls share. 
And wide o'er earth and ocean bear 
Their mandates to the storms that tear 
The rock-enrooted oak, and sweep 
With whirwind wings the labouring deep. 
Their words of power can make the 8treaa&.t 
Boll refluent on their mountain-^ings, 
Can torture sleep with direful dreams. 
And on the shapes of eanhly things, 
Man, beast, bird, fish, with influence strange. 
Breathe foul and fearful interehange. 
And fix in mart>le bonds the form 
Erewhile with naairal being warm, 
And give to s ens el es s stones and stocks 
Bfotioa, and breath, and shape that modu. 
As fhr as nioest eye can scan. 
The action and the life of man. 
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Beware ! yta oiic« A^n h^mm ! 
£re round thy inexperienced mind. 
With voice and semblance falsely faify 
A chain Tbessalian magic bind, 
Whldi never more, oh youth ! believe. 
Shall either earth or heaven uoweavc.' " 

Anthemioa is alarmed by the portent- 
ous address of the old mao, and recalling' 
to bis recollection tiie mysterious appear- 
ance and deroeanoar of the maid of La^ 
rissa— the froim with which the brazcu 
•tatae reg^ed him as he approached 
the altar — the withering' of his chaplet— 
and the spontaneous twining with hers 
of his second offering ;«— these combining' 
with the vague but fearful ideas of Thes- 
saKan magic which the words of the aged 
stranger were so weU calculated to in- 
spire in the mind of a simple youth-* 
a^tate him with the most dreadful appre- 
hensions, and he implores his venerable 
monitor to inform him if there be any mode 
of averting the threatened evil. The old 
man, after commenting upon the almost 
hopeless condition of those round whom 
the spells of magic baFe been cast, says^ 



< Ere dose of day 



Seek thou the planes, whose broad shades fall 

On the stream that laves ^on mountain's base : 

There on thy Natal Gemus call 

For aid, and with averted face 

Give to die stream that flower, nor look 

Upon the running wave again ; 

For, if thou should'st, the sacred plane 

Has heard th v suppliant vows in vain ; 

>for then thy Natal Genius can, 

Nor Phoebus, nor Arcadian Pan, 

Dissolve thy tenfold chain.' — ^" 

The stranger quits Iiim, and he repairs 
to a neighbouring grore, through which 
flows A clear and gentle stream — 

'< Anthemion paused upon the shore : 
All thought of magic's impious lore. 
All dread of evil powers, combined 
Against his peace, attempered ill 
With that sweet scene; and on his mind 
Fair, graceful, gentle, radiant still. 
The form of that strange damsel came ; 
And somethinF like a sense of shame 
He fek, as if bis coward thought 
Foul wrong to guileless beauty wrou^. 
At length—* G^ radiant girl !— he said,— 
* If in the cause that bids me tread 
These banks, the mixed imurious dread 
Of thy^fair thoughts, the ^ars of love 
Must with thy imured kindness plead 
My pardon for the wrongful deed. 
Ye Nymphs, and Sylvan Gods, that rove 
The precmcts of this sacred wood ! 
Thou, Aehekhis' gentle daughter, 
Bri|fat Naiad of mis beauteous water! 
And thou, my Natal Genius good ! 



Lo ! with pure hand the crystal flood 
Collectmf, on these altars blest, 
Libation holiest, brightest, best, 
I pour. If round my footsteps dwell 
Unholy sign or evil spell, 
Receive mc in your ruardian sway ; 
And thoui oh gentle Naiad ! bear 
With this false flower those spells away. 
If such be lingering there.'—" 

He turns his face from the stream, ac- 
cording to the advice of the stranger, and 
casts the flower he had received from the 
fatal beauty into the wavo-^a sudden 
shriek assails bis ear from the water— he 
starts, but turns not — 



' Asrain! 



It is CalliroC's cry ! In vain 

Could that dear maiden's cry of pain 

Strike on Anthemion s ear ? 

At once, forgeuing all beside. 

He turned to plunge into the tide^ 

But all again was 'still : 

The sun upon the surface bright 

Poured his last line of crimson light, 

Half-sunk behind the hill : 

But tlirough the solemn plane-tree^ past 

The pinions of a mightier blast, 

And m its many-soundinf sweep, 

Among the foliage broad and deep, 

ACrialvoiccs seemed to sigh, 

As if the spirits of the grove 

Mourned, m prophetic sympathy 

With some disastrous love. 

The third canto (we forgot to mention 

that the poem is divided into seven) opent 

with some very pleasing verses, in which 

the author expresses his regret at the 

destruction of a religion so favourable as 

the Grecian to the purposes of poetry. 

<' By living streams, in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves synH)bonious muke 
Sweet melody, the youtlis ancl maids 
No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake, 
On Pan, or Sylvan Genius, calHng, 
Naiad or Nynif)h, in suppliant song : 
No more by liviug^ (buutain, I'aliing 
The poplar's circUne bower among". 
Where pious hands nave carved of yore 
Rude bason for iu lucid store 
And reared the grassy altar niffh. 
The traveller, when the sun rides high. 
For cool refreshment lingering there, 
Pours to the Sister Nymphs his prajrcr. 
Yet still the green vales smile : the spring* 
Gush forth iu light: the lorcst weaves 
Its own wild bowers ; the breeze s wings 
Make music in their rustling leaves ; 
But *tis no spirit's breath that sighs 
Among their tangled canopies : 
In ocean's caves uo Nereid dwells : 
No Oread walks the mountain-dells ! 
The streams no sedge-crowned Genii roll 
From bounteous uru : great Pan is dead : 
The life, the intellectual soul 
Of vale, and grove, and stream has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 
That nursed the muse of eariicx time.'* 



^ ^ 
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As AntbcimoQ proceeds on his way, 
the sounds of revelry come floating' on 
the breeze from Tbespis, but with sach 
tones his mind is in too agitated a state to 
be deligfhted, and the contrast between 
the joyous scenes he had so lately left, 
and the disastrous circumstapces and 
bodiogs attached to himself, only create 
a liyeUcr sense of his unhappiness. He 
hurries on — through Ascra, and by the 
fountain of Aganippe — 

*^ The Muses* ^rove b nif^. lie treads 

Its sacred precincts. O'er him spreads 

The palm's atrial canopy, 

That, sarturod by peremrial springy, 

Around its smnmit brofid and liigb 

Its lig^ht and brancby foliage flings, 

Ardung in gracefufsymmeiry. 

Amon^ the tall stems jagg'd and bare 

Luxuriant laurel interleaves 

An undershade of myriad leaves, 

Here black in rayless masses, there 

In partial moonfight flittering fair ; 

And whefesoe'er the barren rock 

Peers through the grassy soil, its roots 

The sweet andrachne strikes, to mock 

Sterility, and profnscly shoots 

Its light boughs, rich with ripening fruits. "^^ 

The moonbeams, through tlic chequering shadC| 

Upon the silent temple played, 

The Muses' fane. The nighingale^ 

Those consecrated bowers among, 

Poured on the air a warbled tale. 

So sweet, that scarcely from her nest. 

Where Orpheus' hallowed relics rest, 

She breathes a sweeter song. 

A scene, whose power the maniac sense 
Of passion's wildest mood might own ! 

Antnemion feh its influence : 

His fancy drank the soothing tone 

Of all that tranquil bvelioess; 

And health and bloom returned to bless 

His dear CallirOe, and ^e groves 

And rocks where pastoral Ladon roves ■ 

Bore record of their blissful loves. 

List ! there is music on the wind ! 
Sweet music ! seldom mortal ear 
On sounds fo tender, so refijied, 
Has dwelt. Perchance some Muse is near, 
Entcrpe, or Poljrmnia briglrt. 
Or £rato» whose gentle lyre 
Responds to love and young desire ! 
It is the central hour of night ; 
The tiaae is holy, lone, severe, 
And mortals may not lingt;r here ! 

Still on the air those wild notes fling 
Hmst ahry ^>eU8 of voice and string, 
In sweet accordance, sweeter made 
By response soft from cavemed shade. 
He tarns to where a lovely glade 
Sleeps in the open moonlight's smile, 
A natural fane, whose ample bound 
The palm's columnar stemJs surround, 
A wild and stately peristyle ; 
Save where then* interrupted ring 
Bends on the consecrates cave, 
From whose dark arch, with tuneful wave, 
JUibethnis ijitues, sacred spring. 
Beside its gentle murmurmg; 
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A maiden, on a mossy stone. 
Full in the moonlight, sits alone : 
Her eyes, with humid radiance bright; 
As if a tear bad dimmed their light, 
Are fixed upon the moon ; her hair 
Flows lonf and loose in the light soft air ; 
A golden Tyre her white hatidii bear ; 
Its chords, beneath her fingers fleet, 
To such wild symphonies awake. 
Her sweet lips breathe a song so sweet, 
That the edioes of the cave repeat 
Its ck)»es with as soft a sigh, 
As if the;^ almost feartjd to break 
The mafic of its harmony. 

Oh ! there was passion in tlie sound, 
Intensfist passion, strange and deep ; 
Wild breathings of a soul, around 
Whose every pulse one hope had bound, 
One bumins^ hope, which might not shH;p, 
But hark ! that wild and solemn swf^Il ! 
And was there in those tones a $p<;ll, 
Which none may disobey ? For lo ! 
Aathemion from tlie sylvan shade 
Moves with reluctant steps and slow. 
And in the lonely moonlight gla^Ic 
He stands before the racuant maid." 

On the approach of Anthemion she 
ceases her song — for a while they both 
remain silent : at length she asks why he 
has thrown away the flower she presented 
him at Tbespis.'* — Anlhemion ingenuously 
informs her — and she breaks forth into 
a strain of tender reproach, tells him 
that from that flower her cKn name, 
Khododaphne, is borrowed — and gives the 
following beautiful description of the 
place of her birth, and the manner in 
which her earlier years were employed • 

-— " ' Down Pindus' steep PenPus falls, 
And swll't and clear through hill and dale 
Ii flows, ajid by Larissa's walls, 
And through wild Tempe, loveliest vale ; 
And on its banks the cypress gloom 
Waves round my father s lonely tomb. 
My mother's only child am I : 
Mid Terape's sylvan rocks we dwell ; 
And from ray earliest infancy. 
The darling of our cottage-dell. 
For its bright leaves and clusters fair, 
M^ namesake flower has bound my hair. 
W ith costly gift and flattering song, 
Youths, rich and valiant, sought my love. 
They moved roe not. I shunned the throng 
Of suitors, for the mountain-grove 
AVhere Sylvan gods and Oreads rove. 
The Muses, whom I worship hero. 
Had breathed their influence on my being, 
Keeping my youthful spirit clear 
From sJl corrupting thoughts, and freeing 
My footsteps from the crowd, to tread 
Beside the torrent's echoing bed, 
Mid wittd-tott pines, on steeps aCrial, 
Where elemental Genii tlirow 
EflBuence of natures more ethereal 
Than vulgar minds can feel or know. 
Oft on those steeps, at eariicst dawn, 
The worid in mist beneath me lay, 
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\\Tio« vapory curtaiiis, liblf withdrawn, 
KevealtMi tho tiow of Ijicrma's bay, 
RimI Willi Uif nnsccul li^ii of day j 
TUI tirfl ironi Albos* distant hciplit 
The suu poiirod down his golden beains 
Scalleriug ihe misls like morning dreams, 
And txjcks and lakes and ihlcs and slrcaniii 
burst, like creation, into liaht. 
In noontide bowcj-s the bubbling S5>ring8, 
In evejiing vales the winds tlial sigb 
To eddying rivers murmuring by, 
Have ficard to tlicse synipbonious strings 
The roeks and caverncd gleos rc;ply. 
Soil its thai love the moonlight hour 
Have met me on the shadowy hill : 
Dream 'st thou of Magic? of tlie power 
That makcb die blood of lifcrmi cuill, 
Ami shakes the world with daemon skill ? 
B**auiy is Magic ; grace and song ; 
Fair lojin, light motion, airy sound: 
Frail webs ! and yet a chain more strong 
They weave the strongest hearts around, 
Xlian e'er Alcidi^s' aim unbound : 
And such a chain 1 weax-e rotind thee, 
Though but with mortal witcUcrj/ " 

Antbemion is powerfully aflcctcd by 
tl>c eloquent appeal of Rhododaplmc. 
As slie concludes her address, bhe lays 
her hand on his arm, and the magic 
touch ioflaines his cvei-y sense ; but tlie 
progress of the delirium is checked by 
tlie remembrance of Calliroe, — pale — 
sad — and her eyes dim with weeping. 
He endeavours to release himself from 
the embrace of Khoi^odaphne, and wildlj 
tells her he has " another love." 

" But still she held his arm,' and spoke 
Again ui accents thrilling sweet : 
— * In Tempe's vale a lonely oak 
Has felt the storms of ages boat: 
Blasted by the lightning-stroke, 
A hollow, leafless, branchless trunk 
It stands ; but in its giant cell 
A mighty sylvan power doth dwell, 
An old and holy oracle. 
Kne<Jing by that ancient tree, 
I souffhf the voice of dcstiijy. 
And m my ear these accents stmk : 
* Waste not in loneliness thy bloom: 
AViih ftjwcrs the Thcspitiu altar dress: 
The vouth whom Love's mvsterious doom 
Assigns to thee, thy sight sball bless 
\\ idi no ambitious loveliness ; 
And tliou, amid the joyous scene, 
Shah know him, by his moarnful mien. 
And by the paleness of his check, 
And by the sadnejjs of his eye. 
Ami by bis withered flowers, and by 
The Ittugnage thy own heail shall s|>eak.' " 



And twined her arms (»f J^eautv rorp 

Aronnd him, and the light cui^ drew 

In ekMcr bands: ethereal dew 

Of love and young desire was swimming 

In her bright eyes, albok not dimming: 

Their starry radiance, rather brightmn^ 

Their beams with pasinon's lic^id lightnntg. 

She c1as]M.d him to her throbbing breast, 

And on his lips her lip.t slic pret»t, 

And cried the wjiile 

W ith joyous smile : 

— * These lips are mine ; the spells have w<m 

tltem. 
Which round and round thy soul I twine ; 
And be the kiss I print upon them 
Poison to all lips but mine V ** 

We conld instance tlie commencing 
lines of the fourth canto as a felicitous 
example of the author's powers of fancy 
and vci^sification. 

" Magic and mystery, spells Circaeaji, 
The Siren voice, that calmed the sea. 
And steeped tlic soul in devrs LeUiapan : 
Tlic enchanted chalice, sparkling free 
With wine, amid whose raby ^low 
Love I'ouchcd, wiUi madness Imked, and wt« ^ 
IVIanile and zone, wlu>se woof beneath 
Lurked \fi\^' grace, in subtle wreatli 
With blandts^cnt and youn^ desire 
And soft persuasion, intertwined, 
Whoae touch, with svmpatlictic Arc, 
Could meh at once ino sternest mind ; 
Have passed away : for vestal Truth 
Young Fancy's foe, and Reason diiU, 
Have chased the dreams that chanpcd the youth 
Of nature and the world, whicli still, 
Amid that vestal light severe, 
Our colder spirits leap to hear 
Like eclK>es from a fairy hill. 
Yet deem not so. Tlie Power of SpcUs 
Still I'mgers on the earth, but dwells 
In deeper folds of dose disguise, 
That baflle Reason's searching eyes ; 
Nor shall that mystic Power resi^ 
To Truth's cold sway his webs ol guile, 
Till woman's eyes have ceased to shine, 
And Woman's lips have ceased to smile. 
And woman's voice, has ceased to be 
The earthly soul of melody." 

Anthcmion now approaches his natire 
rale, and his heart begins to bound witk 
joy as he proceeds through scenes and 
sounds of rural lovcliiic:>s to a houie en- 
deared to Urn by every sweet remem- 
brance of early happiness ; and tliough, 
as he draws nigh tlie cottage of Pheidon, 
the recollection of late events awakens 
a few faint fears for the safety of Calliroe, 
The passage immediately following these are quickly banished wlMJn he be- 
this, and in which the com^ummation of liohis Uie venerable father sitting at Uie 
Ihe charm is related, is conceived with door of his simple mansion, with Cafikue 
brilliancy, and executed with spirit. by his side, blooming in renovated health 

and beauty* The whole scene is very 
sweetly related. 



" She gathered uj) bcr glittering hair, 
And rouml bis neck its tresses threw, 
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" ft is the Apbrodisiaa grore. 
Aatbemioo't borne is near. He sees 
The Mffht smoke rising from the trees 
Tbet Suide the dweKioff of his love. 
Sad bodings, shadowy Tears of ill, 
Pressed heavier oa him, in wild strife 
With manj-wanderiag hope, thai still 
Leaves on the darkest clouds of life 
Some vestige of her radiant way : 
Bm soon those torturing struggles end ; 
For where the poplar silver-gray 
And dark associate cedar blend 
Their bospilahle shade, before 
One human dwelling's weH-knonn door, 
OW Pheidon 5il% and by his side 
His only child, his age's pride, 
Herself Anthemion's destined bride. 

She hears his coming tread. She flics 
To meet him. Health is on her cheeks^ 
And pleasare sparkles in her eyes, 
Aad their soft light a welcome'speaks 
More eloquent than words. Oh, joy ! 
The maid be left so fast consuiiiing, 
Whom death, impatient to destnjv, 
Had marked bis prey, now rosy-Woomin^^ 
.\nd beaming like the morning Mar 
With loveliness and love, has tlown 
To welcome him : his cares f\y far, 
I^ke clouds when storms ai-e overblown ; 
For where such perfect u^nspons reign 
Kven memory has noplace for pain. 

The poet's task were passing sweet. 
If, when he tells liow lovers meet, 
One half the flow of joy, that flings 
Itii magic on that blutsful hour, 
Could touch, with 8>'mp»tlielic pow»ir, 
His lyre's accordant strings. 
It may not be. The lyre is mute. 
When venturous minsireby would suit 
Its numbers to m dear a thomc : 
But many a gentle maid, I deem, 
Who0e heart has known and felt the like, 
Can bear, in fancy's kindred dream, 
The chords I dare' not strike. 

They spread a banquet in the shade 
Of those old trees. The friendly bourd 
CallirOc's beauteous hands arrayed. 
With self-requiting: toil, and poured 
In fair-carved bowl the sparkling wine 
In order due Antliemion made 
Libation, to OIym])ian Jove, 
Arcadian Pan, and Thespian Love, 
And Bacchus, giver of the vine. 
The generous draught dispelled the sense 
Of weariness. His limbs were light : 
Ilia heart was free : Love banished thence 
AU forms but one mosi dear, most bright : 
jVnd ever with insatiate sight 
He gazed upon the maid, and listened, 
Ad>sorbed in ever new delight, 
To that dear voice whose balmy sighing 
To his full joy blest response gave, 
Like music doubly-sweet replying 
From twilidii echo's nlvnn cave ; 
And her mud eyes with soft rap glistened, 
Imparting and i-cflccttug pleasure ; 
For this is Love's lcrn*8trial u-cosurc, 
That in paiticipation lives. 
And evermore, tlie more it gives, 
Jt$elf abounds in fuUcr mcaiurc/' 

P}>eidon informs his destined son-m-latv 
cf the sndden and miracnlous recovery 
of his danghtcr diirinpf the absence of 



Antbemion, and the day passes on in the 
interchange of vows and tok.»ns of de- 
voted and rapturous aflcctioa. In tlio 
evening — and alone — the lovers give iray 
to the feelings so natural after long se- 
paration ; 

" Her bright eyes ne'er had spcm'^d so l>ri!;li\ 
Her sweet voire ne'er had secm'.'d ao sv/cct, 
As then they feemed. Upon his neck 
Her head was restinsr, and her e\-es 
Were raised to his, tor no dlsmii^c 
Her feelings knet*", untaught lo clieck, 
As in these days more woridl}' wise, 
Til© heart's bri?t, purest svmp^lliics. 

Fond youth 1 her lips are us'ar to Uiin'* : 
The ringlets of her teniplt^s iwjne / 

Against thy check : Oh I more or less 
Than mortal wcrt llirtu not to press 
Tliose ruby lipfi I Or do'^s it dwell 
I 'pon thv tniud, that fervid spill 
VV hich Khodo<Iapluj«* br*.Mlbcd upon 
Thy lipserewhile in Helicon ? 
Akil pause, rasli boy ! b<*thiak thee yet; 
And canst thou then the cbnnn fni*goi? 
Or dost thou scorn its im|»ort vain 
As vision of a fevered l>rain ? 

Oh I he has kissetl CallirOe's lips ! 
And with the touch the nmid grew pale, 
j\m\ sudden change of strange oclipao 
Drew o'er her eyes its dusky veil. 
As droop:* the meadow-pink its head, 
Bv the rude scythe in summer's prime 
cleft from its parent stem, and spread 
On earth to wither ere its lime : 
ICvcn 90 the flo«^-er of Ladon faded, 
Swifter than when the sup hath shad^ 
Itt the young storm his setting ray. 
The western radiance dies away 

He presBod her heart; no puUe was there. 
Before her lips h'lS hand be placed : 
JS'o breath was in them, n ilil despair 
Came on him, as, with sudden wR«trt, 
AVhon snows dissolve in vernal rain. 
The mountain-torrent on the plain 
Descends; and widi that teari'ul su'cll # 
Of passionate grief, the midniglit spell 
Of the Ttiei^ahan maid recurred. 
Distinct in every fatal word ; 
— * These lips are mine ; the 5pells have won 

them, 
WTilHi round and round thy soul £ twine ; 
AnJ be the kiss I print upon them 
l*oi$on to all lijxs but mine!* " 

Anthemion is seized with mad, ungr^ 
vernable grief at t)ie disastrous and fatal 
Icrminaiion of all his hopes; and nnablo 
to hear the sijjht of the licarl -stricken fa- 
i\H'.r^ or the contf^mplation of his dof.r;j<<rd 
but still beautiful and hclovod Cit'lirtff. 
he nisMcs distractedly fn)in i!jc rof r,( 
PliciJon, and irandors in v,\l^ r'r ;;:,)?• 
through the counlrj'. At !o:v^t!i Km 'in- 
consc'iotjs strps lead him to llio mo'inlnin 
folituJes of Pelion. JIr» thnnv^ lnrnf>r!i' 
on ih^ r-)y>rc, ami re»^i;jTts lj!ni<ic!{' to bz*} 
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refleclioa on the cruel destioy that pur- perial Jore^' — or Mercwy-^or Baochus, 
sues him. the g^v«r of joy. 



** Soothed by the mukitadinoas roar 
Of oceaRf and the ceaselen shock 
Of npray* hiffh-scattcnng from the rock 
In the wail of the BMny-wandcrinr wind. 
A crew, on lawle» venture bounds 
Such men as roam the seag around) 
Hearts to fear and pity strangersi 
Seeking gold through crimes and dangersi 
Sailing near; the wanderer spied. 
Svdden, through the foaming tide. 
They drove to land, and on the shore 
Sprin^ng, they seized the youth, and bore 
To thejr black ship, and spread af ain 
Their sails, and ploughed the bilbwy main." 

The pii-ates contiDue their course till 
Ibe close of day, and anchor for the night 
in the bay of Thcrma. Here they land, 
and plunder the neighbouring' country. 
In the moming^ they return with their 
spoil, and a young female captive, the 
sound of whose voice and lyre bad be- 
trayed her into the hands of the ruffians. 
They place her by the side of Anthemion, 
nnd command her to sing*. The youth, 
for a moment forgetful of bis own sorrows, 
turns his eyes in pity on the maiden. 

; "Can it be.? 

Or docs his sense play faUe ? Too well 

He knows that radiant form. *Tis slie, 

The magic maid of Thcssaly. 

"t'is Rbwkxiaphne ! By the spell, 

'lliat ever round him dwelt, opprcst, 

He bowed his licad upon his breast, 

And o'er his eyes his hand he drew, 

That fatal beauty's sight to shun. 

JVow from the orient heaven the sun 

Had clothed tlie eastward waves wilh fire : 

Kight from the wf^t the fair breeze biew : 

The full sails swelled, and sparkling through 

The sounding sea the vessel flew : 

With wine and copious cheer the crew 

Caroused : the damsel o'er the tyre 

Her rapid finrcrs lightly flung. 

And thus, wiw feigned obedience, sung-. 

— ^ The Nereid's home is calm and bright, 
The ocean-depths below, 
^Vhere liquid streams of emerald light 
Through caves of coral flow. 
She. has a lyrt of silver suings 
Framed on a pearly shell. 
And sweetly to that lyre she sinrs 
The shipwrecked seaman's knrU. 

The ocean-.«nake in sleep she binds ; 
The dolphins round her play : 
His purple conch the Triton winds 
Responsive to the lay: 
Froieus and Phorcys, sea-gods old, 
Wateh by her coral cell, 
To hear, on watery echoes rolled, 
The shipwrecked seaman's knell.' '* 

The captain commands her to sing 
some gayer melody, some legend of-** im- 



** He said, aad drained the bowl. The crew 
With long coarse laufh applauded. Fast 
Wilh sparkling keel the vessel flew. 
For there was magic in the breeze 
That urged her throu|[[h tbesoundin^^ seas. 
By CbanastTKum's porat they past. 
And Ampelos. Chray Atbos, vast. 
With woods far-stretchine to the sea. 
Was full before them, while the maid 
Again her lyre's wild strings assayed, 
In notes of bolder melody : 

— * Bacchus by the lonely ocean 
Stood in youthful semblance fair : 
Siunmer winds, wilh gentle motion, .^ 

Waved his black and curling hair. 
Streaming from his manly shoulders 
Robes of gold and purple dye 
Told of sDoW to fierce beholders 
In their Mack ships sailing by. 
On the vessel's deck they placed him 
Strongly bound in triple bands ; 
But Ihe iron rings that braced him 
Melted, wax-life, from his hands. 
Then the pilot M)ake in terror : 

— * *Tis a god in mortal form ! 
Seek tiie land ; repair vour error 
Ere his wrath invoke the storm.' — 
— * Silence!' cried the frowning master,— 
* Mind the helm : the breeze is fahr : 
Coward ! cease to bode disaster : 
I-,eavc to men the captive's care.* — 
While he speaks and fiercely tightens 
In the full froe breeze the sail, 
From the deck wine bubbling lightens. 
Winy fragrance fills the gale. 
Gurgling in ambrosial kistre 
Flows the piuple-eddyig wine : 
O'er the yard-arms trail and cluster 
'I'endrils of the mantling vine : 
Grapes, beneath the "broad leaves springing. 
Blushing as in vintage-hours, 
Droop, while round the tall mast clinging 
Ivy twines its buds and flowers, 
Fast with graceful berries blackening: — 
Garlands hano^ on every oar : 
Then in fear the cordage slackening. 
One and all they cry, — ' To shore ! ' — 
Bacchus changed bis shape, and glaring 
With a liou^s eyeballs wide. 
Roared : the pirate crew, despairing^ 
PhiBged amid the foaming tide. 
Through the azure depths they flitted 
Dolphins by transformmg fate: 
Bm the god the pilot pitied, 
Saved, and made him rich and great.' " 

The captain and his crew are scarcely 
more pleased with this strain than the 
foftner. As they pass Nymphseum, they 
listen with dread to the mournful sighing 
of the breeze among the woods, 

" ' Curse on thy songs!' — the leader cried,— 
' False tales of evil augury !' *' 

BLododaplme tells him that be says 
truly — that to him and his compaoioiis in 
guilt they do prognosticate evil. 
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'* Sbe rose, andtooMd her rmdiaiit hair, 
And railed ber golden lyre in air. 
The lyre, benewi the breefAs's wings, 
As if a ^irit swept the strings, 
Breathea airy music, sweet and strange, 
In many a wild fantastic change. 
Most liae a daughter of the Sun 
She stood : ber eyes all radiant shone 
With beams unutterably bright ; 
And her ton? tresses, loose and H^t, 
As on the pmyfiil breeze they rolled, 
Flamed with rays of burning gold. 
Hb wonderinr eyes Authemion raised 
Upon the maid : the seamen gazed 
In fear and strange suspense, amazed- 

From the forest-depths profound 
Breathes a low and sullen sound : 
'Tis the woodland spirit's sigh, 
Ever heard when storms are nifffa. 
On the shore the turf that breaks 
With the rising breezes makes 
More tumultuous harmony. 
Louder yet the breezes sing ; 
Round and round, in dizzy ring, 
Sea-birds scream on restless wing: 
Pine and cedar creak and swing 
To the sea-blast's murmuring. 
Far and wide on sand and shingle 
Eddying breakers boil and mingle : 
Beetling cliff and cavemed rock 
Roll aroand the echoing shock, 
Where the ^>ray, like snow-dust whirled, 
Hiffh in vapoury wreaths is hurled. 

Clouds on clouds, in volumes driven, 
Curtain round the vault of heaven. 
— * To shore ! to shore !' — the seamen cry. 
The damsel waved her Ijtc on high. 
And to the powers that mled the sea 
It whispered notes of witchery. 
Swifter than the lightning-flarae 
The sodden breath of die whirlwind came. 
Round at once in its mighty sweep 
The vessel whirled on the whirling deep. 
Right from shore the driving gale 
JBends the mast and swells the sail : 
Loud the foaming ocean raves: 
Through the mighty waste of waves 
Speeds the vessel swift and free. 
Like a meteor of the sea." 

This oiSLj be pronounced one of the 
finest possagCH in the poem. The blazing 
beauty, and magic graces of the young 
enchantress shining throtigh the storm, 
are pourlrayed with singular felicity-^ 
while the storm itself is described with a 
vigour and animation not often excelled 
by any contemporary poet 

The sailors gaze with mingled terror 
and admiration on the fair magician, nor 
with less wonder does Anthemion 

** Look upon her radiant form 
Shining by the goldcih beams 
Of her renilgeut hairi that streams 
Like wavinff star'ligbt on the storm ; 
And hears We vocafblast that rings 
Among her lyre*s enchanted stringA." 

The* tempest increases, and the vessel 
drives oo at the mercy of wind and ware ; 



^ Tow'rds the rocks, throogh surf and surge. 

The destined ship the wild winds urge. 

High on one gi|pntic wave 

She swings in air. From rock and cave 

A long loud wail of fate and fear 

Rings in the hopeless seamen's ear. 

Forward, with the breaker's dash. 

She phm^ on the rock. The crash 

Of the dividing bark, the roar 

Of waters bnrAinF on the deck, 

Are in Anthemion J ear : no more 

He hears or sees : but round his neck 

Are closely twined the silken rin^ 

Of Rhododaphne's glittering hair, 

And round him her bright arms she flings, 

And cinctured thus in loveliest bands 

Hie charmed waves in safety bear 

The vouth and the enchanjlress fair, 

And leave them on the golden sands.'* 

Recovering from his trance, Anthe- 
mion finds himself on the coast of Thrace, 
with Rhododaphne by his side ; 



-<< Her hands 



Still held the «>lden lyre : her hair 
In all its long luxuriance hung 
Unrinfleted, and glittering bright 
AVith briny drops of diamond light : 
Her thin wet garments lightly cTung 
Around her forms rare symmetry. 
Like Venus risen from the sea 
She seemed : so beautiful : and who 
With mortal sight such form could view, 
And deem that evil lurked beneath ? 
Who could approach those starry eyes, 
Those dewy coral lips, that breathe 
Ambrosial fragrance, and that smile 
In which all Love's flysium lies. 
Who this could see, and dream of guile. 
And brood on wrong and wrath the while ^ 
If there be one, who ne'er has felt 
Resolve, and doubt, and anger melt, 
Like vernal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Beauty's sun, 'twere vain to deem. 
Between th6 Muse and him could be 
A hnk of human sympathy." 

A conversation between Anthemion 
and Rhododaphne ensues, in which all 
the endeavours of the latter to win the 
love of Calliroe*8 lover, prove vain. We 
extract his declaration of the strength^ 
and lastiogness of his passion for thai 
lovely and unfortunate maiden. To her 
avowal, ^' I love thee and I seek thy 
love,*' he replies, 

** * My love ! It sleeps in dust for ever 
Within my lost CallirOe's tomb : 
The smiles of living beauty never 
May my soul's darkness re-illume. 
We grew together, like twin flowers, 
Whose opening buds the same dews cherish : 
And one is reft, ere noon-tide hours, 
Violently : one remains, to perish 
By slow decay ; as I remam 
Even now, to move and breathe in vain. 
The late, false love, that worldlings learn. 
When hearts are hard, and thoughts are stem, 
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And f^eliog^ dull, and Custom^s rule 
Omnipoteiily that love may cool, 
And wdstei and change : but thi»— which 0iAgs 
Bound the ^oungsoul its tendril ringSt 
8tt«ng[thenuig tiieir growth and grasp with 

vears, 
Tin habitS) pleasures, hopes, smiles^ tearsy 
All modes of thinking, CeeTmgf seemg, 
Of two congenial spirits, blvnd 
In one ioteparable oeing, — 
Deem'aC thou this love can change or end ? 
There is no edkly on the stream, 
f9o bough that light winds bend and toss, 
No checquering of the sunny beam 
Upon the woooiand moss, 
No star in evening's sky, qo flower 
Whoae beauty ocferous breezes stir, 
No sweet bird singing in the bower. 
Nay, not the nvniing of a leaf. 
Thai does not nurse and feed my grief 
By wakening thoughts of her. 
All bvel^ things a place possessed 
Of love m my CalhrOe's oreast : 
And from her purer, eentler spirit. 
Did mine the love and joy inherit, 
Which that blest maid around lier threw. 
With all I saw, and fbU, and knew, 
The image of CaUir(Ve grew, 
Till all the beauty of the earth 
Seemed as to her it owed its birth. 
And did but many forms express 
Of her reflected loveliness. 
The sunshine and the air seemed less 
The sources of my life: and how 
Was she torn from me ? Earth is now 
A waste* where many echoes tell 
Only of ber I loved— how weH 
Words have no power to speak : — and th<M— 
Gather the rose-leaves from the plain 
Where faded and defiled they lie. 
And ekxe them in their bud again, 
And bid them to the morning sky 
Spread lovdy as at first they were : 
Or from the oak the ivy tear, 
And wreathe it round another tree 
In vital growth : then turn to me. 
And bidmy spirit clinjr on thee. 
As on my lost CiUlirOe !' " 

She talces him by the hand, and lead- 
ing him to a lonely and deserted dwell- 
ing in the forest, suddenly quits !iim, 
and enters the rained hut. Antbomton 
wanders through the woods, ignorant 
of their mazes, and oppressed with fa- 
tigue and hunger; evening finds him 
in the spot where Rhododapbnc had left 
him; 



-*' but nov fo liim unkno-wn 



Was all the socii«. Mid irHrdeas, fair 
With trees and flowers of fragrance rare, 
A rich and ample pile was there, 
(■littering with myriad lights, ihiit slione 
Far-streaming through die duaky air. 

With hunger, toil, and \vearines««, 
Outworn, he cannot choose biit pa'^'* 
Towards that fair pile. With jjonile stress 
He strikes the gate of polished brass. 
liOud and long the portal rings, 
As back with swift recoil it swings, 



Disclosing wide a vaulted hall. 
With manycohmms bright and tall 
Encircled. Throned in order round, 
Statues of daemons and of kings 
Between the marble cohimns frowned 
With seeming life : each throne beside. 
Two humbler statues stood, and raised 
Each one a silver lamp, that wide 
With many-miiigling radiance blazed. 

High reared on one surpassing throne, 
A brazen image sate alone, 
A dwarfish shape, of wrinkled brow, 
With sceptered hand and crowned head. 
No sooner did Anthemion^s tread 
The echoes of the hall awake, 
Than up that image rose, and spake. 
As from a Uvmpct :— ' What would^st thou .'' *^ 

Anthemion readies that he is worn with 
toil and hunger, and implores hospitality 
till morning. The dwarf welcomes him, 
and he enters the oncbaoted mansion. 

** SpomaneoD&Iy, an inner door 
Unclosed. Anthemion from the hall 
Passed to a room of state, that wore 
Aspect of destined festival. 
Of firagrant cedar was the floor, 
Ahd round the light pilastercd wall, 
Curtains of crimson and of gold 
Hung down in many a gorgeous fold. 
Bright lamps, through tatii apartment gay 
Adorned like CytherCa's bowers 
With vases filled with odorous flowers, 
Difiused an artificial day. 
A banquet's sumptuous order there, 
In long array of viands rare. 
Fruits, and ambrofial wine, was spread. 
A eolden bw, in semblance fair 
Of actual life, came forth, and led 
Anthemion to a couch, beside 
That festal table, canopied 
With ctolh by subtlest Tyrian dyed. 
And ministered the feast : the while. 
Invisible harps symphonious wreathed 
Wild webs of soul-dissolving sound. 
And voices, alternating round » 
Songs, as of choral maidens, breathed." 

Oveqxiwered by the luxury of the 
scene, the youth resigns himself to the 
pleasures of the banquet The golden 
boy fills up a crystal goblet with sparkling 



" Anthemion took the cup, and quaffed, 
With reckless thirst, the enchanted drauglit 
That instant came a voice divine, 
A maiden voice : — * ^»ow art thou mine !* 

The golden boy is gone. The song 
And the symphnnioiis harps no more 
Their Siren minstrelsy prolong. 
One crimson cuitain waves before 
His sight, and opens. From its screen, 
llie nvinpb of more tlian earthly mien, 
The uiagic maid of Thessaly, 
Came forth, her tresses loosely streaming. 
Her eyes with dewy radiance beaming. 
Her lorm all grace and symmetry, 
Tu silken vesture light and free 
As if the woof were air, she came, 
And took his hand, and called his name 
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* Now art thou iitme!*~]|jl^ sh« cricdi— 
' My love's indissoluble diam 
Has found thee in that goblet's tide. 
And thou sbalt wear my flower a|^.* — 
She said, and in Anthemion's breast 
She placed the laurcUrose : her arms 
She iwmed around him and imprest f 

Her lips on bis, and Hxed on him 
Fond looks of passionate love : her charms 
IVith tenfold radiance on his sense 
Shone through the studied negKgence 
Of her light vesture. His eyes swim 
With dizziness. The lamps ^row dim. 
And tremble, and expire. No more. 
Darkness is there, and Mystery : 
And Silence keeos the golden key 
Of Beaiyy's briaal door.** 

Here Anthemion dwells for some time in 
the bosom of lore and pleasure, adored by 
beauty, and surrounded With every thing 
that can soothe and fascinate the senses. 
The enchantress incessantly varies the 
defigbts of her palace, and employs her 
sweetest arts to wean the mind of her 
captive from tbe remembrance of Cal- 
iir^, bat in Tain ; 



^ Callirfte ever 

Pursued him tike a bleeding shade, 
Nor all the magic nymph's endeavour 
Could finom his constant memory sever 
The image of that dearer maitL" 

Of this part of the poem we can only 
afford to give a single specimen. After 
relating tbe more turbulent pleasures 
with which this scene of enchantment 
abounded, the poet proceeds, 

** Among those garden bowers they stray, 
Dispersed, where fra^praat branches blending 
£xclude the sun's mendian rayy 
Or on some thymy bank repose, 

. By which a tinkling rivulet flows. 
Where birds, on each overshadowing spray, 
Make music through the ltve-k>ng day. 
The while in one seouestered cave, 
Where roses round the entrance wave, 
And jasmine sweet and clustering vbe 
With flowers and grapes the arch o'ertwint, 
Antiiemion and the nymph recline, 
While in the sunny space, beibre 
The cave, a fountain's hicid store 
Its crystal column shoots on high, 
And bursts, tike showeiy dianrands flashing. 
So faUs, and with melodious dashing 
Shakes the small pool. A youth stands by, 
A tuneful rhajpsodist, andsuigs. 
Accordant to his changeful strings, 
High strains of ancient poesy. 
And od her golden lyre she takes, 
And such transcendant strains awakes, 

' Such floods of melody, as steep , 
Antbosiion's sense in bondage deep 
Of pansionate admiration : stiU 
Combining with iutenser skill 
The charm that holds him ndw, whose bands 
May ne'er be loosed by mortal hands. 



And oft they rouse with damorous chase 
Tbe forest, urging wide and far 
Through rlades uid dells the sylvan war. 
Satyrs and Fauns would start around. 
And through their femv dingles bound. 
To see that nymph, all life and grace 
And radiance, like the huntress queen. 
With sandaled feet and vest of green, 
In her soft fingers grasp the n>ear. 
Hang on the track of nying deer. 
Shout to the dogs as fast the v sweep 
Tumultuous down the woodland steep, 
And hurl, along the tainted air. 
The javelin from her streaming hair.'* 

Time f^es on, in a soccessioa of joys, 
when returning one evening from the 
chase, Antbemion and the Enchantress 
are surprised by tiie solitary and deserted 
aspect of her magnificent palace. 

^" They kioked around then. Whera 

Are an those youths and maidens fair, 

Who folk>wed them but now? On high 

She waves her lyre. Its nurmurs die 

Tremulous. They oone not whom she calls. 

Why starts she ? Wherefore does she throw 

Around tbe youth her arms of sBow, 

With passicm so intense, and weep ? 

What mean those murmurs, sad and low> 

That tike sepulchral echoes creep 

Alonff the marble walls ? 

Her breath is short and quick : and, dim 

With tears, her eyes are fixed on him : 

Her tips are ouivering and apart : 

He feels the flutteriiy of her bean: 

Her face is pale, tie cannot shun 

Her fear's contagion. Tenderly 

He kissed her lips in sympathy, 

And said ;— * What aiu thee, lovely one ?*" 

In &ltering accents she bids him say 
what he behdds in the hall. He an- 
swers, << the statues, and the lamps that 
burn: no nK>re."-^She bids bim look 
again, and asks him whether he does not 
observe a strange image on tbe throne 
lately occupied by the brazen dwarf.^ 

" Even as she bade he looked again : 
From his high throne tbe dwarf was gone. 
Lo ! there, as in the Thespian fane, 
Uranian Love 1 His bow was beot : 
The arrow to its head was drawn; 
His frowning brow was fixed intent 
On Rhododaphne. Scarce did rest 
Upon that form Anthemion's view, 
When, soundiuji shrill, the arrow flew, 
And lodged in Rhododapbne's breast. 
It was not Love's own shafi, the giver 
Of tifc and joy and tender flame j 
But, borrowed from Apollo's quiver, 
llie death -directed a^row came. 

Long, slow, distinct in each stem word, 
A sweet deep-thrillinf Voice was heard : 
— * With impious speBs hast tkou profaned 
My altars ; and all ruting Jove, 
Though late, yet certain, has unchainrd 
The vengeance of Uranian Loac'"» 
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The palace is shaken by subterranean 
thunder. Anthemion and Rhododaphne, 
who even in death clin^ ronnd faim with 
unutterable and luxurious fondness, are 
involved in sadden clouds : 

** Then Rhododaphne closer prest 
Anthemion to her bleeding breast, 
ASf in bis arms upheld, her head 
All lan|[uid on bis neck reclined ; 
And in the curls, that overspread 
His cheek, her temple-rinf lets twined : 
Her dim eyes drew, with fading sight, 
From bis their last r^ected light, 
And on his lips, as nature failed, 
Her lips their last sweet sighs exhaled. 

— * Farewell !'— she said — ^ another bride 
The partner of thy days must be; 
But do not hate my memory : 
And build a tomb, by Ladon's tide, 
To her, who, false in aH beside, 
Was but too true in k>ving thee !*— 

The quivering earth beneath them stirred, 
In dizzy trance upon her bosom 
He fell, as falls a wooaded bird 
Upon a broken rose's bbstom.'* 

The poem concludes with the union of 
\nthefnion and Calliroe, upon whom the 



Idss of her lover had brofught, not death, 
but magic sleep. Peace and happiness 
once more bless the home of Anthemion. 
The sad &te of the &ir Thessalian 
awakens the generotis regret and com- 
miseration of himself and Calliroe; and 
the whole is wound up in the foUowing- 
sweet and graceful verses : 



-" CallirOe wept 



Sweet tears for Rhododapbne's doom ; 

For in her heart a voice was heard : 

— * *Twa8 for Anihemion's love she erred!* — 

Thev built by Ladon's banks a tomb ; * 

And when the funeral pyre had burned, 

With seemly rites they there inomed 

The ashes of the enchantress fair ; 

And sad sweet verM they traced, to show 

That youth, love, beauty, slept betow ; 

And bade the votive marble bear 

The name of Rhododaphne. There 

The laurel-rose luxuriant sprung. 

And in its boughs her lyre they bung. 

And often, when, at evening hours. 

They decked the tomb with mournful flowers, 

The lyre upon the twilight breeze 

Would pour m>':rterious symphonies.*' 

G. 



Art. 3. Zvam^ or Uie Tree of Health ; to which are added^ Uie Fair PaultnCt Zmdda, 
^c. Btf MxDAMK De Gxklis. 



THESE little talcs, the last production 
of that untired and unspent genius, 
which has been contributing for neaiij 
half a century to the instruction and de- 
light of the reading world, have been re- 
published here about four months. They 
have met no public praise or censure ; 
yet they are not without claims to con- 
sideration, on account of their intrinsic 
merit, as well as the relative interest 
created by the fact, that they are from 
the pen of Madame De Genlis— from that 
fresh and inexhaustible source of pure 
feeling and elevated thought, which has 
bo lately feasted the public with the beau- 
tiful fiction of the Battuccas, and which 
has so long and happily made the truths 
of history, the system of nature, and the 
diversities of many g^r^es and states of 
society, the subjects of entertainment 
and improvement 

The finest faculty of observation and 
discrimination has been assisted in this 



distinguished woman by the most extra- 
ordinary opportimities, yet no talents are 
less artificial than hers ; her advantages 
only serve to illustrate the natural fer- 
tility of her fancy, the amplitude of her 
tmdcrstanding, and the warmth of her 
heart Powers and feelings so devoted, 
so cherished, so protracted, during the 
vicissitudes of a period remarkable in 
history, and of a life so intimately involv- 
ed in those vicissitudes, must inspire tl e 
most lively admiration in all lovers ef 
human excellence. How dilTerently, in 
such circimistances, might such talenta 
have been employed. Living under the 
old and the new regime in France, in the 
former of which, particulariy, the suc- 
cesses and the practices of aspiring ge- 
nius, awakened the love of personal in- 
fluence and the spirit of intrigue, we find 
Madame De Genlis taking^only the place 
which her rank and abilities made per- 
fectly suitable and useful, seeking no 
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otber iniiieDoe timn that of ddng food ; 
, and mrtM ttdy to iDsiimate knowledge 
aod to reoommeiid rirtue. Whatcon- 
stitatOB the beanty of her eharaoter is, 
tlimt the irtificiil maiiDen of berooontry 
and her statxm, hare Dot comipted the 
nnqilioitjr of her sentimeDtB ; that the 
ftillacioiis theories, which have assailed 
the cultivated reason of France, have not 
^rverted her moral jndgrment; that the 
crimes she has witnessed hare not nar- 
rowed her benevolence, and the losses 
she has sustained have neither weakened 
Bor saddened her understanding ; and that 
the resources of invention and knowledge, 
of industry and taste, give peace and 
pleasure to her last days, and energy to 
her last efibrts. 

Nothing can be more encouraging than 
this eminent instance of prolonged talent, 
usefulness, and felicity. It appears fhim 
literary history, that to grow old is not to 
be superannuated. Common thinkers 
call old age decay, infirmity, affliction, 
but this, for the most part, is the state of 
those alone who have not laboured for the 
perfection of their nature. Professor 
Stewart, in his admirable popular work* 
adducing the proof of constant intellec- 
tual progress^ suggests the bright exam- 
ples of Tui^ and Franklin ; men, to 
whom business and books, science and 
taste, friendship and society, had furnish- 
ed all that invigorates and refines the in- 
tellect, that renovates and expands the 
sympathies of the heart, and whose old 
age exhibited no diminution of talent or 
happiness ; who, when they ceased to be 
statesmen, did not the less love mankind, 
the less exult in human virtue and happi- 
ness, nor the less ei^oy their own distin^ 
goisbed participation of it. These are 
not solitary individuals, nor are such cha- 
racters principally found among men. 
To call a dnD, prejudiced, fretful man, an 
"old woman,'' is very common, and 
thought to be very expressive of imbe- 
cility ; bnt it mvy be reasonablT doubted if 
Madame De Maintenon, Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Hannah More, and m nraltitadeof 
others, who have passed threescore and 
taK» with no ""Dataral fam abated^" 
Tot. 2T.-*>Na I. 4 



would have wished to exchange the tweet 
repose, the elegant occupations, and the 
comprehensive views still in their poe^ 
session, for the ability of the ordinafy 
race of the other sex. 

It is a characteristic virtue of the 
French, that they cheriah curiosity and 
vivacity to the final period Of life ; that no 
individual is excluded or separates him- 
self from the society of the gay, th» 
agreeable, or the enhghtened, because 
he is old. Too many in our coontry 
seem to think and to act as if there wat 
a law of the mind, that limits its powers 
and its pleasures, like that of the state, 
which makes men eligible for certain 
offices only to a certain age, and that the 
time subsequent to this, is to be spent in 
weakness and weariness, in indolence and 
iodifierence. 

Gloomy religionists break the chain 
that connects the present and the future 
hfo ; thej adrooniih us that we may live 
here too long for our afiectkms and our 
senses, that we must become at last, de* 
tached and contemplative, and would 
make us sad, severe, and frigid, that we 
may be devout They make us feel with 
the northern poet, that age is ^* dark and 
unlovely"— that our strength is wasted 
—that our fine peroeptions are bhinted-— 
that the props on which we rested are 
broken— that the hopes, which have al- 
lured and enlirened us through our 
better years, are retreating and vanish- 
ing shadows. 

It is true that our physical power di- 
mmisbes when its labours are accom- 
plished — that our age may be our rest, 
and that thought may succeed undis- 
turbed to action. Our senses are im- 
paired, but the impressions which they 
have cooununicated are ever vivid, the 
treasures they have collected are not the 
prey of moth and rust, nor does time 
steal them away. The objects of our 
first attachment may die sooner than we; 
but if they were innocent, wise, virtuooi 
human beings, if they were not the thingt 
of vulgar pursuit, the idols of avarice 
and false pleasure, they are gone to our 
sltunate home, and have left «• i 
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tkms thnt beoome c^rer, and hopes that 
frow bri^ter and brighter with erery 
•bort winter day of old age. 

Ovr rirtoes, our attaimoeats, our hn- 
Mta afiectioDs, and oar deTotiun, are 
eternal, like the giver of erery good gift 



country, w«re counteracted,, indeed, by 
that law of reparation whicb Prondenee 
opposes to what are called natural evils ; 
but the experience of the Indians bad 
alone diMsovered and appropriated the 
antidotes which nature had furnished, and 



•Ddtbey nnist bemnltiplied, exalted, and they resolved to conceal this knowledge 

onltivated* to obey hit will, to advance from their oppressors. 

Inwards perfection, and to accomplish The Peruvians, long ailer their subju* 

nor own happiness. They may be sua- gation, retained a secret and internal 

pended by the dissnlution of mortal life, government among themselves, whidi 

Wrt tbey belong to a series of cause and bekl its councils during the night, and m 



•ifect, to the very existonce of a nature 
which we feel, if we cannot demonstrate^ 
to be immortal ; and there is no portion 
of this existence in which we may not 
nake new acquisitions, may not diffnae 
intelligence and pleasure, may not be 
ntional, cheerful, and pious.- 

The scene of the first story in the little 
volume before na, is laid in Spanish Ame- 
fica, and is interesting from its details 
and its exhibition of character. At the 
period when avarice and cruelty had ex* 
ported almost all the treasure, and exter- 
nincted a great portion of the pepulatkm 
of Peru ; when hatred and dread had sue- 
ceeded, in the breasts of the survivors, 
to the admiration and confidence with 
which tbey bad at first regarded their 
•omiiierors, a new riceroy, governed by 
different motives from his predecessors, 
and williugto rule according to the just 
•nd true policy of his station, was sent 
iD the province. He was accompanied 
by a young and beautiful wife, who at< 



retreats inaccessible to the (Europeans. 
Two chiefs, Ximeo and Azan, possessed 
the greatest ascendancy among them. 
Ximeo was a man of generous and lofty 
nature, which injuries had rendered vin- 
dictive ; liis co-adjotor was destiti£te o^ 
Us virtues, and animated by desperate 
and determined revenge. 



" A few days after the arrival of the i 
viceroy, Ximao convoked for the following 
night, a noctamal meeting on the hill of 
the Tree of HeaHh, thus they designated 
the tree fi^m which is obtaioed the <iuin- 
qaina, or Peruvian Baric. 

« < My friends,' said be, when tbey had 
all collected, < a new tyrant is about to reign 
over us, let us repeat our oaths of jest re- 
venge. Alas! we dare utter them only 
when we are surrounded by darkness ! Un- 
happy children of the Sun, we are reduced 
to conceal ourselves amidst the shades of 
night. Let us renew, around the Tree of 
iUaUky the awful contract which binds U9 
forever to conceal our secrets.* Ximeo^ 
then, 4n a tmn and elevated voioe^ pro- 
nounced the following words : «We swear 
never to disoover to the cfaiMren of fiurope 
the divine virtues of this sacred tree, the 
only treasure that remains to us ! Wq to the 



tended him *^ that she might watch over faithless and peijared ladimn, who, being 



bis safety with all the precautions of fear, 
and all the vigilance of love." They 
carried with them to the province some 
Bpaiiish ladies, who formed a little conrt 
at Lif na, and among these was an intimate 
friend of the vice-queen, named Beatrice, 
who regarded her mistress with naoom- 
BMXi strength of attachment 



seduced by false vlrt«e» or fear, or weak- 
ness, shall reveal this secret to the destroy- 
ers of his gods, his sovereigns, and his 
country f Wo to ttie coward who shall make 
a gift of this treasure of health to the bar- 
t>arlans who have enslaved us, and whose 
ancestors burned our temples and cities. In- 
vaded our plains, and batned their hands in 
the Mood of our fathers, after having In- 
flicted upon them unheard of torments! 
Let them keep the gold which they have 



The Spaniards had various causes of wrested from us, and of which tbey are iB< 



terror in the American ookmies. The 
veprisals tbey had provoked, the effisct of 
the dimate, and the noxiout animals and 
vegetables that abounded, were alike 
Iktal to the security of their lives. The 
^aad tke poiaoai peevliar tn the 



satiable ; that rold which has cost them i 
many crimes : but we will, at least, reserve 
to ourselves thb gift of heaven ! Should a 
traitor ever arise amengft us, we sweary 
should he be ennged in the bonds of mar- 
riage, to pursue him in his wife and children y 
If tnev have not been bis accusers ; and tf 
hlsamldcea aie in the cr»dle| to sacrifice 
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Clieim M that his grnlty race aity be forever 
cxdnct. My friendsi pronounce from yo«r 
inmost souls these terriMe oaths, the for- 
mula of which was be^afhed to you by 
your ancestors, and which you have alreaily 
90 many times repeated T 

^ < Tes, yes,* tne Indians exclaimed with 
one voice, < we pronounce all these impre- 
eatioos against him who shall betmy this 
secret ; we swear to keep it with iBviolable 
fidelity, to endure the most dreadful tor- 
ments, and even death itself, rather than 
reveal it.* 

^ < Look back,* said the furious Asaa, 
*on the eariydays of our subjection ; on 
iSm terrible period when millions of Indians 
were put to the torture, not one would save 
his lite by the disclosure of this secret* 
which our countrymen have kept fockcd 
within their bosoms for more than two 
hundred years ! Judges then, whether we 
can invent a punishment sufficiently severe 
for him who may betray it ! For my own 
part, I once more swear, that if there be an 
Indian among us capaUe of such a crime, 
thf^ he shaJl perish only by my hand ; and 
shall he have a wife, and children socking 
at the mother's brea!«t, I again swear to 
plage my poignard in their heaits !' " 

This ferocioas spe^h of Azan waa in- 
^fgated by a double motive. Ximeo had 
a son, a young: nra^ o^ p^'eat meiit, whose 
name was Mirvan. Mirvan had married 
Zmna, a beavtiftrl Indian woman, and 
tbey were the parents of m lovely child. 
Azan not only hated the Spaoiai'dB, bnt 
he envied the yosng Mirvan. He had a 
ragne apprehension that Mirvan might 
violate the oath, and be enforced it, that 
hm nught accompUsh the purpose of a 
deadfy passion. 

The Indiana were forced to pay an ex- 
tenml homage to the Spaniards, and 
anionic the women who received the vioe- 
^een with teitiroonies of respect, was 
Ztmnu Her graoe and beauty were too 
coiMpicuoua to pass unnotieed, and she 
waa soon chosen for the domestic serviees 
cf the palace, and waa particuUirly at- 
tached to t&e person of the viee-^neen. 
Beatrice was alarmed at the preference 
wbicfa her friend showed this new attend- 
ant ; she was so prepossessed against the 
fidelity of Indians, that she never re- 
garded any individual of them with eon- 
fidenoe, and the companions of Znrna^ 
jeakms of her a^lvancement, represented 
bcr at ijpsinoatlng and ^ilse, and deeply 



engfaged in the interest of her country- 
men. 

The countess had not long resided at 
Iic(ia before her health was affi»oted by 
tiie climate, and she blecame the prey of 
a rapid and wasting fever. Her physi- 
cian vainly tried the remedies of his are» 
and at test mtimated, that some n^ste- 
tious cause mast have produced this inott- 
rable illness. 

Beatrice believed Iter friend to'be dy* 
ing by a slow poison, and bdieved tfaott 
Zuraaonly coukl have sdRMmslered it ; 
she checked, hut did not absoden her 
saspicions, and set a vigilaat watch erer 
the onfortonate slave. 

The gentle, grateful Zmna, was agi- 
tated by the strcmgest conflict of feelings. 
She was acquainted with an MiBfbla 
remedy-*4he idolised her mistr ess ' e fae 
beheld her sufl<>ring and dying— 4(be 
would have sacrificed her own H^ with- 
o«t a moment^s hesitation, but lier oath 
involved dmt of hor husband and cfaHdt 
and that diik! was placed, as a pledge of 
her discretions in the hands of the impla- 
cable Asan. In this agonizing state, she 
beard the sentence of certain death pro- 
nounced upon the vice-queen— she saw 
the aogmsh of her husband and her 
friends, and ^ dismay of all her attend- 
anta— slie saw, too, the piety, the coo- 
rage, and the sensibility which the lovely 
victim exhibited, and the combined efibrt 
uf all this, so afflicted this devoted crea- 
ture, that she was herself attacked witk 
the disease which threatened the life of 
her beneiactress. The weU-knewn re- 
medy was secretly conveyed by the hands 
of Mirvtti, but in qioaatities sufteieat for 
the r9tief of Zama only. Zuma reioioed 
that she might now preserve her'ganefoufl 
benefMstress, her husband, and her child* 
She resolved to din herself, and tn give 
the precious drug to the vioe-queea. Sha 
hoped that her own death might Be im- 
pated to the disease, and tlie restoratioa 
of the oouatess, la the skiU and the care 
which had been employed upon besi 
There is an unoonnnon elevation of soul, 
in the manner in which Zuma divests 
herself of all self lovC) and ki which she 
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ngwidB the compamtif • rahie of ber owo 
life ftod that of ber exalted friend; nor 
eao it fail to infoie into as a regard tor 
that imfortupate part of our ^ecieti 
whioh has been to Tillified, abiited» and 
destroyed by civilised) Christian, wbk^ 
jnen. It reminds us of that eloquent* 
liberal passage of Mr. Addisoo,— ^ I am 
lUUgbted," says this fine oioralist, '•witk 
reading the accounts of savage nations; 
«Dd of oontemplating those virtues that 
•re wild and uncultivated : to see oour^ 
age exerting itielf in fievoeness, resolu« 
ikKk m obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, pa- 
tience in suflenoess and despair. Wbeo 
one hears of n^^roes, who, upon the 
death of tbeur masters, or upon changing 
their service, bang themselves upon the 
next tree, as it sometimes happens in the 
iUnerican colonies, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, thoiigh it expresses 
itself in so dieadful a manner? What 
might not that savage greatness of soul, 
which appears in these poor wretches on 
many occasions, be raised to, were it 
rightly cultivated f And what colonr of 
excuse can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our 
i^Mctes^" 

To retnm to Zuma. The spies who 
were erdeied to observe her conduct did 
not ftil to report, that she was seen ex- 
amining every avenue to the vice^ueen^s 
apartment'-^hat her husband had been 
to Tisit her, and that they had parted in 
Aratoal agitation. 

Beatrioe communicated all hersuspi- 
dens, thus cooirmed in hermind, fothe 
viceroy, and they both agreed to conceal 
Iheroselves in a convenient place, to ob- 
serve the proceedings of Zuma.. At 
night they observed her entering her mis- 
tress^ chamber with an air of mysteiy 
and fear, saw her epproach the table, 
llrawa paper from ber bosom and shake 
it into the draught already prepared for 
tile countess. 

The viceroy, seised with horror, rushed 
fhmi his concealment, exdairaing,— 
<« Wretched woman! What have you 
pot into the medieitte ?** At this unex- 
pected sjgh^ and at this terrible qnestion, 



Zmna started, tkew herself into aebair, 
and fainted. 

Her supposed crime was soon pre- 
daimedi Ae was delmred to justice, 
and committed to prisoii. Zuma was 
unable to deny the fact wbicb Beatrioe 
and the viceroy bad witnessed. She wae 
asked ftem whom she had obtained the 
powder? ** She received it fWxn me,^ 
exclaimed Mirvan. Zuma denied this. 
The judges inquired if she meant to ad- 
minister a sahftary reonedy. Her eyes, 
at that moment, encountered the crael 
Asan ; she fancied she beheld him stran- 
gling her child,— she was silent Ximeo, 
oomprehen(Ying her secret, threw h imself 
between Mirvan and Zuma, and iitfreat- 
ed to die with them; butbewasremo«ed» 
and the tmfortunate pair reconducted to 
prison. The countess* physician was ex- 
amined, and his tesdmooy confinned the 
presumptive guilt of Zuma. The ju dge a 
condemned her and her husband to perish 
amidst the flames of apile tiiat veiy day. 
The hard heart of Axan was meHed, andl> 
addressing Mirvan, he said, "benotoeo- 
cemed for the fote of your sen, he shall 
be as dear to me as if he were my own**' 

The pile was prepared. The vice- 
queen was dying. The viceroy eould 
entertain no thoughts ef mercy to Zuma, 
but he ofibred a free pardon to Mirvan if 
be would confess his crime. The wretched 
husband refused to comply, and all wee 
prepared for the execution. Theeonntese 
was infonned of what had happetted ; she 
resolved in spite of her weaknem to go t» 
the scene of death ; and, placed upon a 
litter, and covered by a long while veil» 
she departed. Mirvan and Zuma quitted 
their prison, embraced then* child, and 
were conveyed to the burning pile* 
Unconquerable terror seised the unheppgr 
Zuma, which the exhortations cf her 
courageous husband could not mitigate. 
Attiielast moment, ^ a noise was heevd 
St some distance, — a horseman at fbll 
gallop appeared within view, eyclaimiig, 
«Hold! HM.'hj order ciOk&Yio^-qoite^i 
she is approaching.' At these words att 
were struck motionless ; Zuma folded her 
hands and sent forth luypBeatisni to 
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beayan, but her BoaI» wdfbed down by 
terror, wit not jnet penelratod by «bo 
JUDtMt fleam of hope!" Wbeo tbo 
Tioe-qtteeii sppnMiebed, abe raiaed h«r 
vii!, a»d diseoveraif her p«le aad «flM^ 
eialid tee beMnfing wUb nwrcy, cott< 
bmikM thechatesto b« taken off the no^ 
tins, and the flamet to be extinfaithed. 

Tbe air reaoaoded with ttie acclama- 
tiana of tbe Indiana^ '' Long liaa Meaioa- 
^wm^i** XiflMo, raahiag forward, ex- 
cUmedi «» She ahall Iwe r Znma, &U- 
ii« on her kneea, «« Aha«fatf God !** 
aid ahe, ^ fuAA the woik thou beat b^ 
goaP The comUeaa retoroed te the 
jialaon, folkmred by the bleaaiBgaof the 
■Mdlitnde, and iKsooapanied by tbe ob- 
jeeta of her exaMed goodneaa. She be- 
lieredia thetrgnilt^howereriDeEpiioable, 
but ahe foigmve them, and ottered their 
paadooa with peT4ect ainemity, Zoona 
waa ahneat dietraeted te explain thelni«h» 
bof her huaband commanded her lbfbea»- 
«noe, behering that Pr ovid ence wonld 
anmifeat their innoeenoe. 

At Ifaia moment the viceroy, arbe had 
fetreafted to the country to aroid the exe- 
cntieo, enterod the apertment, beatinf 
the cfaUdof Zoma in his arma» and fol- 
lowed by Ximeo. ''You may now 
•peaky*' aaid the father, addreaaing Um- 
■elf to M ir?an, ^* with the conaent of all 
the indiaQ»--the aecret ia rerealed.^ A 
tender acene foUowcd. The whole truth 
iras related to tbe rice-queen, and the 
jnoat ardent expreaaioos of mutual admi- 
tnlion and gratitude, were interchanged 
by fte Spaniards and Indians. The lat* 
tor, tooched by the generoaity of the 
Tiocniy and the connteaa, preaented the 
Imrk ; Znma drank of it first, and then 
preaented the cnp to the Tice-qneenT 
iTfan vioeroy did not £ttl to acknowledge 
tbe Tittnea of the Indians, to thank them 
£ar tike gift of the aahitary drug, and to 
promiae them the' rigfata smd the protee- 
tUiai which belonged to them aa men and 
eubjecta. Znma waa celebrated by a 
pnUie moamment on the apot of her in- 
toided execntidn, and die preciooa pow- 
der waa kog known by the name of the 



In thia, aa weH aa in aH other hiatorical 
aul^ec^ wbicb ahe baa choaen, Madame 
De Genlia baa made the virtoea to be 
&mnd among the unworthy, and not their 
▼icea, the ao^eot of tnatruction» Her 
philanthropic pnrpeae muat always be ad- 
mired, bat it may be feared that the true 
history of a Spani^ ticeroy has nerer 
exhibited justice or generosity towarda 
the people of South- America. Of aH (he 
people of modem Europe, there exists 
not a nation whose general character 
and history ia so reroHing to ^be better 
leehnga, as that of the Spantardi. From 
the time that tbey beca; e the masters of 
South-America, until th^ were them- 
aelrea the prey of an usurping despot, 
and ey^ to this moment, their policy 
and conduct, their intolerant faith, and 
their bemghted ignorance, so far behind 
the common march of the human mind. 
bajre fumiabed a partial ai^gutnent against 
the general progreaa of intelligence ; btft 
we hope, notwithstanding, that their allies 
and their eqemiea together hare left 
aom^ mcani(^ and piincipiea among 
them, that may prove the'gends of future 
improrement— of politioal wisdom and 
general knowledge-^-of liberal aentinient 
and activ<^ indnatry ; and that Spam may 
aerre to confirm, and not to damp those 
elevating expecfationa which it is so pleas- 
ing te oheHsh for aU tbe human race. 

It is a singular (iat, that, with a na- 
tional history ao odions^ tbe fetions found- 
ed upon the manners of Spain are ao 
agreeable. The inimitable romance of 
Cenrantea, the lively narrative of Gil 
Bk», the firstof modem epics, Roderick, 
a multitude of dramas and tales upon 
Spanishanbjects, fnmi^to the imagination 
a banquet of exquisite variety and relish. 

** Zeneida, or Ideal Perfection," re- 
minds us of Vaneaaa, in Gift's poem ; 
and we learo from both, tiiat these super- 
human hidies, endowed by goddesses and 
faifiea, are not quite ao happy aa those 
who fisel and excite the sy m pathies of 
ordinary weakneas. 

Tbe other tatea are about hire, and 
nmy interest and histruct the young and 
anaceptiUe* R. £. 
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THE pre&tery part of ibis ptmplilet 
is contained in the followiag expret- 



« The object of this pamphlet is two-fold : 
•Tlrrt— To endeavour to vfaidioate the 
aspened reputation of Peonsylvania froni 
^hc general accusation of indifference with 
regard to her internal improvements ; and, 
^ Secoodlf-^To riiow the superior sitna* 
tion of PhHftdelphia, Keogn«>h]ca]l7 consi- 
dered, for tiie attraction of the great and 
Increasing trade of the countries bordering 
on the Susquehanna, the Lakes, and the 
Western rivars.** 

That an fliiberal spirit of state rivalry 
has been in man^ instances indulge in 
our eountiy, by other writers than edi- 
tors of newtpaperi, oamiot be denied ; 
and how (kr the author of the ** Otferva- 
Hont on the Internal imprtwe m ettU ff 
PenmyhfomiOy tmd fidurt grwHk of Phi- 
Me^^tOy*^ has avoided jostcepsure npcm 
this snl^ect, his readers can best jtidge 
from a penual of his work. The author 
ovf^t to hare pointed out, iii what publi- 
cation, the citiMns of Pennsylvania were 
considered entitled to eiUier./iify or con- 
iempt; beoaoseif any snch expressions 
exbt in any work published by a citizen 
of the United States, we have not been 
made acquainted with its contents. If 
Mr. Breck drew his allusions from the 
coimmon sewer of European trash, which 
is annaaHy ponrini^ filth upon the heads 
of the people of the United States, be 
ought to have remembered that the poor 
PennsylvaBiana only come in ibr their 
common share of this delectable dis- 
charge. The people of New-England, 
New-York, and Maryland, are blamed 
Ibr penning their own praises; if these 
good folks have published their own pa- 
negyrio, the circumstance would evince 
considerable vain glory ; but a few more 
antbora, simOar to the writer of the <* Ob- 



scmvAT rom,** 6c. would aiford some proof 
that the eaprU 4u corps was not ooRfinai 
to Boston, New-York, or Bahifloere. 

Mr. Breck is entitled to credit for bis 
statistical matter; and his tablea woidi 
serve to redeem Pennsylvania from eidier 
pUy or eontempty if a state^ containing 
upwards of a millkMi of indnstrlous inbs^ 
bitants, and such a city ai Philadelphiny 
could need such redemption. 

■ This part of the Obserratiotta reaU^ 
deserve attentive perusal in every sec- 
tion of the United States : anditismudi 
to be regretted that men, so capable eC 
collecting valuable dooum«its, sbottM 
sufllbr their minds to be led away by their 
fondness for a preconceived theory. We 
bcHeve the following expressions correot, 
and give our mite of applause to the state 
where euch institutions, for the preven-* 
tion and alleviation of human misery, are 
fostered : 

" For the protection of morals, promo- 
tion of virtue, asid the advancement of the 
well-being of each and all of its inhabitantSy 
Pennsylvania has enacted laws both nn- 
merons and efficient. For the punishment 
of vice, without unnecessary cruelty, or an 
Indecent ethibltlon of the culprit, her code 
is ample and salutary. She is now engaged 
in perfecting a system of penitentiary pu* 
nisnment, Which she originated, and which 
she has had the satisfaction to see adopted 
in both hemispheres. By a law of the last 
session, sixty thousand dollars were voted 
for the construction of a prison at Pittsbarg, 
entirely upon the plan of solitary con6ne-> 
mcnt Each prisoner will have a ceH eight 
feet by eleven, with a fireplace, door, win- 
dow, «ic. and in front a smalt yard of the 
same dimensions. The building is to be ba 
the form of a circular eastellaled foitreaa, 
with a penopticon or look-out tower in the 
middle, from which will diverge eight WalNf 
so as to divide the grand centre Into etght 
compartments, which are again sobdivicled 
into twenty-five cells, nid so constructed 
as to prevent, io case of rebellion, more 
than twenty-five couvicts combinSog or 
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tfnitiar at o«e time for tbc pMOM of eseap* 
lug. HiBtotheingeiiiiityorMr.Strioklftiid^ 
Cbe architect, that wa art indebted for the 
draoffht of this building; whioh was exe'> 
euted anikt the iospeotioo, and by direo* 
tkm oC TboiBM Sradford, jan. Eaq. whoM 
disbilefeated seal and uieful laboun on this 
occasion do hiia great honour. Tliat gen- 
fleman, as welfas all those who have ob- 
served the effects of solitude on the mind 
and oa the behaviour of the convict, is in- 
timately convinced of its never failing 
•fl^ctin subdniagy after a short seclnsioa 
frooi the society of man, the most hnpetU" 
ons tamper. What then may we expect 
aAer an absence of two or three years from 
that society ! It is supposed that the worst 
dispositions will be tamed, and the basest 
habits corrected. The experiment is worth 
trying. At present, eighteen or twenty 
miscreants are crowded together, in one 
h a d ro om, where, bv a constant recurrence 
to the events of dieir past lives, the vilest 
are confirmMl in their wickedness, and tbe 
less hardened become incorrigible. A se- 
paratioo is essential to tbe health of their 
I bodies and their minds; for solitude, with 
proper superintendence, will give corporeal 
cleanliness ; solitade, with time, will fnghtea 
the arlminai fi%m sin ! This law provides 
lihewise for the sale of the Pbiladelpfaia 
Fenitefitiary, and gives nuthont^ to build 
another upon the foregoing principle.** 

A practical lesson may be drawn from 
Mr. Breck's observatioiis upon Agricol- 
taral Societies, which may benefit every 
part of the United States. We have 
always considered aggregate strength^ 
wealth, and intettigence as necessary in 
agrtcultural as in any other human pqir- 
«oii. The greatest di^rence that exista 
between the savage and civilized states 
of man is, that, in the former be is iso- 
lated, in the latter condition united in the 
proeecntion of his designs of whatever 
natore. There is the same discordance 
between monopoly and associated opera- 
tion, as between slavery and freedom; 
monopoly b the labour of many for the 
emolument of a few ; wefl regulated so- 
ciety it the combination of force for the 
protection and happiness of the compo* 
nent narts individaaUy. 

Mr. Brack ohsanres, that 

«< Unincorporated agrieuhural soeietlee 
aaabecomhig oomemus in thb and other 
states* very mueh to the profit of the com* 
Bunity ; and whUe I am upon this subject, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of pay- 
ing to the ilon, lUchard Peten, thattriimta 
oTpcaise whkh Us esampki his mMufff^t 
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aai DBwearM labaars so iastly entitle hiaa 
to. Founder of the Blockley and Merioa 
8ociety, of which be has been thirty ^ears 
president, and at tbe head of the Philadel- 
ahia Agricultural Society; this v«rT excel- 
lent rund economist has, by his seal, intel- 
ligenee, and address, spraad throughout 
Ameriea every new discoveij In the art of 
tillage. The four valomes of the Philadel- 
phia Society, eompUed and composed al- 
most wholly by himself; hb agricultural 
aimaoac, communications hi tbe daily pa- 
pers, and extensive cotrespoadence wkk 
the British Societies, have awakened a cu- 
riosity, and created an avidity for books 
upon thb interesting su|>ject, which have 
1(m1 to the formation of libraries in the in- 
terior, that cannot fail to dissipate prejudice, 
correct bad habits, and mtroduce new and 
approved systenii, to the Incalculable ad- 
vantage of the immediate nei^tMNuhood- 
io which they are esUblbbed, and of the 
nation at large. Indeed, those benefits have 
been alreadv extensively felt. Tbe cultiva- 
tion of artificial grasses, scarcely known in 
Pennsylvania thirty years ago, aided by 
that powerful stimulus, gypsum, which 
Judge Peters first brought into notice here, 
has trebled tbe value of our forms, and 
added greatly to the general stock of wealth. 
If he who made two spears of grass grow, 
where onlv one grew before, b deserving 
af praise, how mueh do we awe to the man 
who has taaght ns to cover our fields with 
luxuriant clover, instead of the pestilential 
weeds which occupied them in oor former 
follows ? The Hon. Judze Peters has doaa 
this> both by precept and by practice.** 

The M foble of the qnarrel between 
the head and bamds, has been often 
brought to recollection both in Pennsyl- 
vania and Nevr-York. That a separation 
of interest should exist between any state 
and its commercial capital, could only be 
beUeved possible from actual exhibitioB. 
We recommend the following reflections 
of onr author to whom they may concern : 

<< Some of my constituents suppose, with 
great injustice, i think, that thete Is a dls- 
tnclination in the western seetioo of the 
state to serve the eastern. During the four 
months which I sat in tbe senate, T saw no 



transmontane gentleman, alike distinguish- 
ed for hb infibence and intelligence, and 
who resides at the extreme west of the 
state, gave with much patience, hb time 
and his talents In aid and support of the 
Lehigh bill, which b, to all Intent and pur- 
poses, an eastern bill ; and by the socoess 
or defeat of which he could not have been 
affected in the most remote manner, since 
Huak^bto enaUt Messrs. White k Co 
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to open tlMB Bttviotloo of llitt brMdi of tbo 
DeUwar^ op to tM coal mines, In order <o 
Mpplj PfaiMelpiite #ith foesit fuel; amt 
the geotiemin to w^khq I aUJ^ l epre wat a 
the oountie« of Batter mod Beaver, beyond 
the Alleghany mountains. No tealoviy, no 
ill wiH was shown towards this cHy ; nor 
was there the riighlest diAenky to obtain 
any local laws, even for the eiehisive ad- 
rantate of oor district, wheaerer its repr«« 
oeotauves were unanimoiiBlv ^sposed to 
support saeh a law. If they differed among 
themselves, the gentlemen from the west 
and elsewbere exerelsed their jodgmentSy 
as they were boimd te do, and sided with 
which eter of on* own members they 
(faongbt right.** 

Thus far our statist proceeds with good 
sense, and evidently ooosiderable local 
knowledfire; but, when anticipating the 
future greatness of Pbiladdphia, we are 
favoured with socne poetic ftgbls, which, 
for the satisihetion of our readers, we 
have transcribed. 

« When we are oaee aUe to attract to our 
wharves the produce of the flusquehanaa, 
we command the tmde of waters, which 
neandef throash more than half the state ; 
of waten whicb interlock on the north with 
lakes and rivers nmniM late Ontario and 
throng the richest counties of the state of 
New*Tork ; waters which have their soarces 
and navigabie tributary streams, withtn 
fourteen mfles of those that run west ; and 
by whose junction we open to ourselves a 
va»t and ever-increasing trade, not only with 
all the fsfr, foll-grown cmd numerous daugh- 
ters of the Mississippi, but wUh that ' mo* 
ther of rivers* herself, whose wide spread 
branches flow from every point of the com- 
pass, through hUl and dale of inexhaustible 
riches ; along mountains and deltas of every 
variety of soil ; covering a oountiy capable 
of sustaining two hundred millions of peo- 
ple! Between the Susquehanna and this 
vast territory only fouHeen miles of land 
lequire to be cut, and if Philadelphia forma 
the link, which is to unite her to the Sus- 
qnehaBBat she mar with ease aad with 
cheapness, break oown this fourteen mfle 
barrier, and bring to the Delaware, by 
steam-boats and other water carriages, a 
great part, if not all this inland trade ; and 
sbe may do it too, without the dread of a 
rival in New-Tork, Baltimore, or any other 
town. She will of necessity become the 
entrepot of this multiiarious river-trade; 
her geographical position makes her such ; 
she has nothing to do but to open the chan* 
Del, and by the usual industry of commerce* 
appropriate to henelf the countless treasurea 
which will flow through It A little more 
trouble, a little more cost, periieetly within 
her means, and PhOadelimia can draw to 
her market tikewisey the whole eommeree 
of thtgTMtlakfi above £cie» udtolhM# 



she BMSt look for her future prpqierity , 
» In discussing this great topic, I 
no apolocy when I rej^at whet I have tA* 
reedy said, for it eaneot be tee often echoed 
aad re-echoed hi etery quarter of the city. • 
Other places around us are awake to nt 
momentous consequences, and are vigflant, 
as I shall by and by show, In laying plans 
for the posMssion of part, or the whole of 
this great trafflc. But It Is a trade which 
geographically beloncs to PhHadelpbfa, and 
she M only to wlB It m otder to have it It 
b a trade with reghMis boundless in extent 
and in future rlehes, and ealcuiated, if pro-> 
perly cheiished, to raise onrdty to the very 
pinnacle of commercial grandeur ;^^-to the 
very irst rank among those which have dis- 
tkiguisbed themselves so coosplcooos marts; 
it is calculated to stretcli her limits even to 
the site of London, Canton, Calcutta ; nay^ 
beyond that of any emporium on the globe ! 
This b no enthusmstic flourish— iko unnetu* 
ral eflbrt of thought. It is a safe calcula- 
tion, grounded upon the positive wants and 
presumable indintry of the millions who 
are destined to occupy the fiertile country, 
which must, hi the event of a communica- 
tion befaig opened, resort to Philadelphia^ 
as to their nearest and mo# healthfnl and 
convenient market ; a commueication which 
will give to us advantages so stupendous, 
that, in eontempbtth^ them, nature seems 
to outwork fancy. I will endeavour to fl- 
htstrate this assertion : — Suppose the ScbuyU 
kill united to the Susquehanna; the only 
dividing point between the Juniata branch 
and western branch of that river and the 
Alleghany, wiU then be a dbtanc^ of about 
fourteen miles. Afler passlpg thb, at the 
two places pointed out In the aocompeny* 
ing maps, the whole western worid b wHhie 
our reach ; and In order to show more dis- 
tinctly the future destleies of PhBadelphle, 
in the event of her extending these im- 
provements to the Alleghany river, let us 
suppose the countries washed by the (Niio, 
Kentucky, Cumberiand, Tennessee, IlUaoisy 
Wabash, Miami, Scioto, Mnskinnim, Mis- 
sissippi from its Junction with the Ohio to 
Its source, Mbsonri 9800 miles up to the 
Great Falls, with its branches the Osage, 
Kansas, Laplatte, Tellew Stone, lie. each 
from 6 to 800 miles long: let us suppose 
the countries, I say, through which these 
vast rivers pass, to be fully peopled, and pos- 
sessed of only two outlets; the one sHuate 
far to the south, and almost within the tro- 

{>tc, surrounded by an atmosphere constant- 
y heated, without elastlcitT or healthful* 
ness, and vngenial to th« hardy oonstitntions 
of the north; the other standing in thetem* 
perate aone, with a route safe* salubrioufl» 
imd equally short ;oo«id there be any hest- 
taHon In the oholee ? the one leading to the 
sickly mouths of the MbsbsippU the other 
to the verdaat and wholesome banks of the 
Detawara? the flrsi to New-Oileaes; these- 
^wltePUbMsUi. CmAilkm he angr 
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befiiiHoB iiitbe ehoiee, I aak? No, not for a 

moment !— and for less than one mUHon of 
dollars, or about as much as we pay in mu- 
nicipal taxes every twenty montns, tbe ad- 
vaotB^ derived from aa intercourse with 
tbat coaiUry> as she new tlandi, mi pro*- 
pteiitefy as she %eill Hand, become our own. 
** But the mind Is lost in astonbbment at the 
> coBtemplatioB of the immensit}^ of the scene 
which opens even beyond this ; for when 
once arrived at the great falls of tbe Missouri, 
there is a portage of only eighteen miles over 
a level country, where again the navigation 
for large boats is practicable, and continues 
80, for more than two hundred miles, until 
the source of that branch ^f (le Missouri, 
called Jefferson's river, is attalia^d. Here, 
I and at the source of Madison's riv«r, the 
north and sopth (ai^ of Lewis' river inter- 
lock. The last nms hito the Columbia ; so 
that the totality of portage now existing be- 
tween the Scbnylkill, at the Market-street 
IPermanent Bridge, and the mouth of the 
Biver Columbia on the Pacific Ocean, Is 
seventy-five miles !!! — As thus : 
From upper branch of Schuylkill to 

Berwick, on the Susquehanna, 23 miles. 
From Sionemahoning or Juniata, 

orboth to the Alleghany, - - 14 
Bound the Great Falls of Missouri, 18 
From Madison's river to the sonih 
fork of Lewis* river, n^ar the 
south pass of die Rocky moun- 
tains, flO 

75 
'< Is it soaring into the regions of fancy to 
suppose that, at a future day, our teas and 
silks will arrive from the River Columbia, 
through the Missouri, Ohio, Alleghany, Sus- 
quehanna and Sehuylkni, to the Delaware, 
by safe and sound steam-boat conveyances P 
1 think not. Nature has done her share, 
let art complete the work." 

To a mair who k riding a Pegusus, dis- 
tance is not of much concem; but as 
boatmen^ poor wretches, seldooi have tbe 
pleasure of being earned forward so ca< 
eily , a difference of one half in their voy- 
age is of some moment Where Mr. 
Breck learned that it was no farther 
from tbe month of the CMiio, by water, to 
I^iUadelphia than to New-Orieans, we 
mre at some loss to conjectnre. Consult- 
iog that nmtter-of-faot document, Me- 
Usb's Map of die United States, it ap- 
pcaffiB to be about 800 miles, down stream, 
frooa tbe moodi of. the Ohio to New-Or- 
iaaaa, and double tliat distance from tbe 
mu ai t plaoe of cutset, mottlj np stream, 
t» Phfladelpfaia. 
If the people ef Pbiladrirhia, or aity 
Vca., IT.— No. t. 6 



mother city, could persuade the whole resi- 
due of the inhabitants of this continent* 
from the sources of Lake Superior to 
those of the Missouri, to come to their 
docks and warehouses to exchange their 
|»nodace, there is little doubt but that, in 
a century from tlie present time, such a 
mart would exceed London, Cant^, or 
Calcutta; but nature has veiy benefi- 
cently set her veto against such monstrous 
concentration of commercial wealth. If 
any single spot within our limits can ever 
attract an overwhehning mass of men and 
wealth, that place wiU be New-Orleans. 
If any credit, however, can be given to 
a very great number of publications^ 
which the wisdom and kindness of otur 
northern authors are issuing for the edi- 
fication of their readers, deaih reaps th^ 
largest harvest at New-Orleans* In De- 
cem|)er, 1803, when that city passed 
under the authority of the United State«» 
it contained less than 9000 persons: at 
die census of 1810 upwards of 17000; 
and a few months past between 30 and 40 
thousand inhabitants. These plain facts 
form the best commentary upon tbe cli- 
mate of Louisiana. There have occurred 
but few instances, in the coarse of ha- 
man aCfUrs, in which reality is so much 
at variance with report, as in that of the 
physical and moral condition of the state 
of Louisiana. I'his ample range of ooon- 
tl^ has, not only in remote places, but 
through a wide extent of contignous t«r* 
ritory, obtained the reputation of abound^ 
ing with pestilence and death, while it is 
in fact a country where hot one general 
class of disorders (bilious) afflict the hu- 
man constitution, and a country where, 
nine months of the year, sickness of any 
kind is a rare occurrence. 

We are led to make these observatioos 
from a wish to counteract the evil conse- 
quences of statements, of which t^ na- 
tural efRect must be to produce false con- 
clusions. It demands bat a cursory ex- 
amination of the locality oC Ne#-0rlean8, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York^ 
to convince an anprejndioed man, that 
eneh hnve natsral advantages &at mnirt 
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Rre witliin llie limits of one general an^ ed from the coODties of Pennsylvania 
liberal government. From the intrinsic south of the Susquehanna river. Indeed 
principles of our national policy, no mono- a u^ass of produce by no means inconside- 
polizing" system can t»:ain ever ap inchoate rable is carried from the state of New- 
existence. Each and every city and Y(5rk, over Pennsylvania, to the city of 
state are left to cultivate, to the utmost Baltimore. How far (he canals contera- 
extent, the advantages of which nature plated by Mr. Breck would be efficient in 
and their civil freedom have jriven tl»cm diverting^ to Philadelphia, a p^t or the 
full possession. But this ample and un- whole, of this produce, we arc unable to 
^ trammelled scope of humun action leads determine. No doubt, however, can be en- 
to a result that sometimes deceives even terfaincd but that, opening a passage by 
men of sound judgment ; and that is the water to tly* c*il mines on the head wa- 
■flnctuatlon of relative importance.. A ters of ScHuylkill river, would be of incal* 
city may advance in population, science, cul:i||^^ ad'/antagc, m><Tffy to Philadet- 
and wealth, annuaJIy, and yet not keep phia, hot also to Ni. w-York, in the great 
pace wiU) other cities which are progress* article of fuel. If a practicable canal 
ing still more rapidly. • This state of roufc exists by the Tulpehorken and 
things must exist, from the l6g cabin of 
the new settler on our extreme frontier, 



to the richest of out marts; though all 
arc advancing in prosperity, yet the rela- 
tive velocity of their march may be con- 
tinually changing. 

It is from these elements that the future 
course of interior commerce, in the Uni- 
ted States, may be calculated to consi- 
derable accuracy. If a more easy route 
to the interior of our continent exists 
from New- York than from Philadelphia, 



Swalara creeks, through which Philadel- 
phia might possess tfic advantage of wa- 
ter communication with the Susquehan- 
na Hroi*, wc can only observe that the 
inhabimots of that city have hitherto ne- 
glected '.heir own interest in a very es- 
sential point. Wc are led to exonerate 
the peopto of Philadelphia from this 
charge, by supposing that nature has de- 
nied a sufficiency of water on the summit 
level. Hiils, rocks, and mountains dis- 
appear before ardent zeal, lint unforln- 



thcn, all things else equal, the commerce nately return and oppose themselves to 



of the former must exceed that of the 
latter. The same observation also ap- 
plies to the relations between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. A retrospect uffbn 
the history of those three cities, since the 



the efforts of those who are deputed to 
carry projected improvement into effect. 
Where nature has denied water for ca-- 
nals, she has given stone and iron io 
abundance for roads and bridges. Ex- 



American revolution, confirms the cor- cellent turnpike roads and railways can 

rectness of this mode of reasoning. Whilst be erected in central Pennsylvania at less 

the population of the adjacent regions expense than tlio same improvements 

was confined to the Atlantic border. Phi- would cost in any other section of the 

. Jadelphia continued the largest city of the I'nited States. With such materials, and 

United States ; but with the expansion of with a soil that produces abundantly, 

settlement this order of things changed, Pennsylvania can itself, witliout exterior 

Baltimore and New- York gained in rela- aid, preserve Philadelphia fromdeteriowi- 

tiv© extent upon Philadelphia, in the tion. Without ingulphing the prodttoe 

ratio of attainable intercommunication, of the far distant, and, we beliere, to her 

Another fact elucidates this revolution in inaccessible, rivers of the Mississippi ; 

a very striking manner. Pennsylvania, as without taking from either New-Yoric, 

a st&te, has always far outstripped Mary- New-Orleans, or Baltimore, what nature 



land, in attention to [roads, bridges, and 
csnals; yetiso prone are men to seek the 
fTcatest gain Anom the least labour, that 
oMich of the wealth ai BaltioMnre is deriv- 



has given to those cities as naalien mb l e 
property, and without obtai«ing tea and 
silk from the Columbia, Philadelphia fnay 
and will, no doubt, maintaiii a respectable 
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mok antcmg^ tbe cities, oot only of the 
United States, but of the cinlized world. 
Although its inhabitants, if they were so 
<lisp06ed,' could neither fill tho Hudson 
with rocky shoals, turn the current of the 
Mississippi and Ohio, nor prevent the 
Delaware from freezing in winter, yet 
they can continue to do as they have al- 
ready done — make the inost of their si- 
tuation. The public institutions of Penn- 
sylvania, entitle bci* to the admiration, 
and in one or two instances, to the grati- 
tude of mankind. Tliis commonwealth 
has been forempst in adopting a rational 
mode of removing that foulest blot on the 
character of civilized man, negro slave- 
ry ; ber soil may with peculiar emphasis 
be justly called a land of religious and po- 
litical freedom ; and Pennsylvania, first a- 
mongst her sister states, extended a le- 
nient hand towards those of her children 
wbo bad stained themselves with crime; 
•be has softened the rigour of punishment, 
and placed the statue of Mercy hestdc 
that of Justice. Philadelphia has partici- 
pated largely in tbe production of so much 
good. Many i)f her citizens will he 
named amongst the ornaments of our race 
and the benefactors of their fellow m«n. 
When the practicability is discussed of 
xoodensing great bodies of human beings 
on a small space, and yet preserving* 
€>rder, and cleanliness, and healtb, Phila- 
delphia will be adduced as a prominent 
example. There are, as we have already 
observed, limits beyond which no human 
efibrt can carry die prosperity, or influ- 
ence, of any city or country whatever. 
Within those limits ought the labour of 
mankind to be restricted. The trouble, 
time, and expense, which would be ex- 
hausted upon a circuitous, and for ever 
defective canal and river communication 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, would 
unite these two cities by a road that would, 
at all seasons, answer an inilnitely better 
parpose. It is of nearly equal importance 
to Pennsylvania to complete such a road, 
as it is to New-York to finish her grand 
canaL If these two invaluable improve- 
ments were made, and intersecting i-iver 
and canal communications opened, these 



two thriving cities would share an im- 
Inense commerce. 

Mr. Dreck examines, at considerable 
length, the practicability of ameliorating 
the navigation of the different branches 
of the Susquehanna river; and endea- 
vours to show that a better water route 
can be made from Ocneva to Philadelphia 
than to New-York. As such an opinion 
will seem novel to many of our readers, 
we have extracted from the Observations, , 
the data and tlie conclusions formed from 
them by our author. 

" A few miles on this side of the line, 
which divides New-Vork from Pennsylva- 
nia, the Tioga river comes into the Sagtjne- 
lianna from the northwest, and just within 
the line of New-York, aud on tlie Tiogai 
stands u small villnjje, called Elrniraor New- 
town. — From this place to Seneca Lake, the 
iegislatnre had a survey made last summer 
h^ two able engineers, Mr. Rotiert Brooice, 
of PhiladelphiH, and Mr. Charles Treziyulny, 
of Centre county. These two gentleinra 
fiiKilled their tusk sntistactonly, niid laid be- 
fore the «s.«cmbly a plan and profile of. the 
survey and levels, executed in a style *>l 
great elegance, and sccouipanied by a re- 
port, tvom which I make the following ex- 
tracts : 

** ' The snbscriberj*, commissioners ap- 
iwinfed i>y hi? excellency Simon Snyder, m 
pursiiance of an act oithe general assembly 
of the said coinmonwealth, [irocteded, the 
2:>d March, lb 17, to expit»i*e the route of the 
intfnded canal for unilujg the watei-s ol the 
Seneca lake and Tioga river, in the state of 
?ie\v-Vork, rcp*>rt : 

" * That ue belie\'cthe making the cnnnt 
practicable, there beinjr no other difficidty 
to encounter, but the gi*eat descent of the 
gi-ouiidjand the consequent number of locks 
which will l>c required upon it. Although 
tJie desi!ei)t from the summit level to the 
Seneca lake l>e great, it h pretty n^ffular. 
and the ground will be ejLsily dn^, there be- 
iuK no rocky or otherwise diHicult ground 
to pass. 

" * If this canal be made, it will, with the 
proposed canal fmni Canandaignu outlet to 
Soaus' bay, complete a chain of l)OHt navi- 
gation from lake Ojtlario to the Susquehan- 
na;* thus uniting the great northern and 
southern waters. Tbe immediate benefits 
which will result to the people of Penndyl- 
vanla, will be the plaster and salt fcad^ of 
New-York, by which the interior of the state 
will be sui>filied with those necessary articles 
4»f .sutwislence and of agriculture. .In re- 
turn the citizens of Pennsylvania, will fiud 

* " And by eonspqueucc, if the Mitldfctown 
canal bo timshed, from the Sua^uuUaJiaa to PHi- 
lodclphia. 
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ftSMil^tfor their c(m1 aiMl iron loUkelakB 
country of the slate of New-York/ 

« The length of this canal will be nlne^ 
teeo miles, and one bandred find thirty-five 
poles, and will cost, by the computation of 
these eentlemen, {[583,300. All necessary 
natcnals for building the locks, iuc. can be 
obtained in great abundance, and of an ex- 
oellent qnaK^, in the hills adjacent to the 
route of the canal, in all parts, from the mid- 
dle ground northward to the Seneca lake. 

<« Having shown the facilities which the 
northeast branch offers for conveying from 
the very interior of New- York, into wnich it 
e&tends, as well as from the Genesee lakes 
and lake Ontario, every Idnd of produce 
which can be spared, 1 beg leave to draw 
the attention of the reader to the advantage 
Philadelphia possesses over New- York ct^»* 
both in oistanee and mode of conveyance : 
and I acknowledge myself indebted for 
these items to a pamphlet lately published, 
and full of useful information upon the in- 
ternal improvement of th'is state, ascribed 
to Mr. Samuel Mifflin, whose activity and 
nal in the promotion of these great con- 
cemsy merit the thanks of the community. 

Fim Routt to J^eW'York. 
Geneva to Albany, land, - - 192 miles. 
Albany, by water, to New-York, 166 

"357 
On this route there is a land carriage of 
nearfy two hundred miles. 

Second RouU to JVew-York. 
Geneva to Oneida lake, water, 00 
Oneida lake to the Mohawk falls, 

water, - - - 109 

Mohawk falls to Schenectady, 

water, 66 

Schenectady to Albany, land, - 15 
Albany to New- York, water, - 165 

486 
Mouttto Philadefyhia btf Middldown Conof. 
From Geneva to Newtown, down, 
the canal Ui agitation between 
Xlmiraand Seneca lake, - • 45miles. 
From Newtown, or £Unira, to Tio- 
ga Point, 18 

From Tioga Point to Berwick, 121 
Berwick to Middletown, • <• 75 
Middletown to Schuylkill, at 

Reading, 65 

Beading to Philadelphia, - - 66 

879 
** From Geneva to New-York b then, by n 
bed navigation> and fifteen miles of land, 
four hun£edaod thirty-five miles; whereaa 
the distance all the way, by an excellent 
water route, will be from Geneva to Phila- 
delphia only three hundred and aeveaty- 
nhie miles : difference in fiivonr of Phfla- 
delphia, fifty-eix miles. 

«< I B9J nothing of Baltimore, because she 
caooot inteif ere in the smallest way widi 
M, if the Middletown and Seneca lake ea- 
Mliwe ittiriMd, together with a dMiteaft 
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from the west branch of the Scs qaei m ma, 
(which I shall notice presently in speaking 
of that branch) over to the Alleghany river. 
« It is well known that the people in- 
habiting the western counties of New-Yoric, 
look to Philadelphia, as to theur geograi^ii- 
cal market. Mr. Church* has written and 
laboured hard with the influential men of 
this state, to get the waten, which do, or can 
be made to lead to our city, cleared of their 
obstructions. The time is now come when 
this great business is about to be accom- 
plished." 

In page 35 of his work, Mr. Brack ob- 
serves, that *^ the following letters upon 
this subject do honour to the parties, par- 
ticularly to the liberality of Governor 
Clinton, who acknowledges that PentuyU 
vama ii the route through oAccA ihe pro- 
duce of the weitem countiee of JV*eto- York 
dunild pati.** 

<< Copy of a Utter from the Oo ver n or of Ptnn- 
syltania to the Governor of Aew- York. 

** HAftBisBORo, Sept. 3, 1817. 
"Sir, 

« For obvious reasons, t take the tiberty to^ 
transmit to 3rour excellency, a copy of an 
act passed by the terislattirf) of Pennsylva- 
nia, at their last session, ahderthe authority 
of which, I have appointed Robert Brooke 
and Charles Tre8iyuiny,£sqrs. commission- 
ers. Those gentlemen have fixed on the 
29th of the present month, to meet at the 
head of the Seneca lake, for the purpose of 
performing the duties contemplated by 
the law. 

« I anticipate no obiection to a co-opera- 
tion on the part of thb state, to carry into 
effect some portion of the vast internal im- 
provements, contemplated by the enterpria- 
ing and liberal legislature of the state over 
which you preside. Should, however, anj 
present themselves to yonr mind, or shonld 
your excellency have anv sugf^estion to 
make on the subject, I shall feel gratified bf 
an eariy answer to this letter. 

« I have the hoaonr to be, 
*' With high consideration and respect^ 
*^ Your obedient servant, 

« SIMON SNYDER: 
" His Exoelleney Dk Wrrr > 

CLurroa, Esq. Governor > 

of the State ofNew-York. ) 

^ Governor CHnton*s Auwer, 

« Albamt, 80th Sept. 1817. 
"S^^ 

<< Mv absence from this place, hat pre- 
vented an earlier reply to your excelTency*^ 
eommndlcation of the 8d instant. 

« The meaeares adopted by Peansytvani* 
to connect the waters of the Seneca lake 

* ^ A large lamBiolder near Seneca lalfe. 
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aattmogB riv6r> eidiibit ma faitoB^enty e»* 
terprbinf and patnotic spirit ; and the bene- 
fiti which will arise from the eiecation of 
the plan, wiO be eiperieneed in the creation 
of an extensire inland trade* and in the 
conaeqnent encoora^ment of a^caltnre, 
commerce, and manufactures. The ob- 
vkras tendency of' this measure b to facili- 
tale the transnortation of commodities from 
thb to nelghbonring states. From a full 
persuasion that the prosperity of. our coun- 
try win be best advanced by multiplying the 
markets for our prodnctioiis, and by an in- 
timate and beneficial connexion between 
the different members of the confederacy, I 
eonrider if a sacred duty to overlook local 
tfoosideratloas, and to promote^ to the ut- 
most of mv power, thb, and every other 
^ plan, which may be subservient to these im- 
' portant objects. And I cherish with conft- 
denee the opinion, that the state «ver which ' 
jou preside will, under the influence of an 
enlipitened public spirit, co-operate with 
thb state la promoting our contemplated 
narleable comroanlcation between the 
nerthem and western lakes and the Atlantic 
ocean. 

« Under thb impression^ I now transmit to 
yoor excellency the oflieial report of the 
canal commissioners, and the acts of the 
legislature of thb state on this subject. 
" I have the honour to be, 
" Very i-espectfully, 
" xour most obedient servant, 
<* DE WITT CLLNTON. 
" Governor Sntder.** 

We agree wi& Mr. Breck Aat theae 
letters do honoar to the parties. We ad- 
mire that businest mode of transacting 
pabUc affairs, where all b open, cmadid, 
and perspicvious. We are fat*, however, 
from ap{datiding the custom of giving to 
*any man^s expressions any other meaning 
than the plain construction of hb words 
wiU warrant If any part oT Governor 
Clinton's answer to Governor Snyder's 
letter, contains the opinion that Pennsyl- 
vania U the route through which the com* 
flierce of the western part of New- York 
should pass, we must acknowledge our- 
selves incompetent to understand the im- 
part of what appears to us very clear 
language. 

We enter our decided protest against 
BQGb expressions as the following: ** Both 
tjbese letters," says Mr. Breck, page 36, 
** allude to the effivrti making by the state 
of New-Tork to possess itself ef the 
adrfliemand western trade;** and then 
coBtiBtteatosay, ^^hereibrts, asdlhoaa 



of fifaryknd, oogfat to stiiBolate wtMuyt*- 
foamOy and particularly PkUaddfidou, to 
take immediate measures far the security , 
IB perpetuity, of those advastagvi whidh 
nature has given to them ; and in adrert- 
ing to these mo/ aUempUy I cannot <tis- 
cuss the subject better than by quoting 
the language and sentimentB of the com- 
mittee on roads and inland navigation of 
last session.'"^ 

Our author then quotes at lengdi the 
opinion of the committee; we have follow- 
ed hb example by also quotiog the sane 
opinion, together with the farther obser- 
vatioBs of our author respecting hb so 
much dreaded rivals. 

" < 1. Pennsylvania, (po sses s e d of rivers, 
the impedioMnts of which, as experience 
proves, may be passed b^ short canals and 
locks), requures an artificial channd of 
about sixty or sixty-five miles in leaeth ; 
whereas New-Tork requires an artificial 
channel three hundred and twenty-seven 
miles in leni^th. 

*« ^ 2. In Fennsvlvania the same boat will 
answer for the whole route, whenever the 
rivers are united by canab and locks, or ea- 
nals and inclined planes, and consequently 
no unlading or detention will take place; 
whereas on the roate from New- York to tlie 
Ohio river, the boat which navigates the 
Hudson river, will not suit the canal ; and 
the boat which navigates the canal will not 
be adapted to lake Erie ; and a foarth boat 
will be necessary for the Alleghany river, 
and the canal that connects that river with 
the lake. 

** < 8. The boats on the Pennsyhrania route, 
may throughout the whole extent, if they 
are not driven t>y machinery, be propelled 
by poling or rowing, and thus a more cer- 
tain calculation may be made as to time. 

" * 4. On the Pennsylvania route, the dis- 
tance from the commercial city, (Philadel- 
phia) on the Atlantic waters, to the banks of 
the Oiiio, wiM be but little more than four 
hundred miles ; whereas on the New^Torfc 
route, it will be about seven hundred and 
fifty miles. Philadelphia ^ill consequently 
afford a more speedy and less jprecarious 
market, and a quicker communication by 
maO. 

" < 6. The frequent unlading and ware- 
housing on the Wew-Tork route, will give 
opportunities of pillering; an evil con- 
sidered of great magnitude in Europe, and 
which the chance of manners which Is 
taking place In tms country, will render ef 
great magnitude here. 

<' * 6. Nearly the whole of the Pennsylvania 

* Journal, Hoase of Representaihres, 1817-18, 
page 419. 
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route wfR he ftroogfo the riclieat porta of tlie 
countiyi a]<ui£ the banks of rivers already 
improved and peopled, affording conve- 
niences and comforts, which many parts of 
the New-York route cannot for a long pe- 
riod possess. 

" * 7. Pasture lasts longer in Pennsylvania 
than in New-York, and there will not be as 
long an intemtption by ice ; ^the diflSMwice 
in the course of the year bemg computed 
at two months in favour of Pennsylvania) 
wbioh, in eonneiion wHh the gi^at length of 
the New-York route, will render a commu- 
nication diflkult in the spring and antumn ; 
the most natural seasons w communica- 
tion.' 

^ 80 much for our advantages over New- 
Tork. Let us now consider how we stand 
with Bahimore. What is our present situa- 
tion ? No water communication with the 
Susquehanna, and a heav^ toll to pay upon 
a road three hundred mdes long ! It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to foretell, 
that if we remain idle under such circum- 
stances, Baltimore will acquire very soon a 
superiority over us> nav, I will boldly aver, 
that the trade from the Ohio, through its 
usual overiand route, will wholly leave 
Philadelphia in a few years ; and, 

<' 1. Because Baltimore is nearer to (hat 
river by ninety miles, over the new national 
road, toll free, from Wheeling to Cumber- 
land, and will of course supply the western 
states with all light Atlantic luxuries, much 
cheaper than we can ; and, 

<* 2. Because the steam boats on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributary streams, and which 
are already numerous, and susceptible of 
any increase, will transport all articles of 
bulk from New-Orieans, at a less rate than 
can be done by us. 

« To counteract these threatened evils, we 
must furnish a cheaper water intercourse, 
by some of the routes hinted at ; and know- 
ing as we do the natural impediments which 
the lower part of the Susquehanna offers to 
a communication with Baltimore, we can 
with certainty monopolise the whole of the 
western waters. But we must make our 
way to the Susquehanna, and thence to the 
Alleghany first : and we must go about it 
soon too ; for without the accomplishment 
of this object, is it to be conceived that Phi- 
ladelphia can long continue to offer attrac- 
tions superior to BaltinH>re, particularly 
when every foot of the way, as the road 
now stands, must be paid for on turnpikes 
to our city* while the trader goes free to tlie 
other .^ while he travels from Wheeling 
three hundred and forty miles to this, and 
only two hundred and seventy to that .' We 
have a transporting company, it is true, but 
this does not exclude Baltimore from having 
one likewise ; and all the other advantages 
which we now enjoy, of better assortment, 
larger capital, kic. will soon be acquired by 
that city ; her locality will then triumph over 
all our land effortsy--and we shall diminish 
In trade and size daily ; perhaps even by a 



removal of we^em raerchants themselves, 
to swell the capital of our rival city ; a ri- 
val, however, only so long as we neglect to 
open a water intercourse." 

Mr. Breck has not communicated to 
his readers by what ratiocination be dis- 
corered that the correspondence between 
governors Snyder and Clinton alluded to 
the attempts of New- York to seize the 
northern and western trade. If Gorer- 
nor Clinton ever confessed that this trade . 
ought to pass throu^ Pennsylvania, that 
gentleman has certainly been guilty of a 
singular inconsistency in abetting an at- 
tempt to divert it from its natural chan- 
nel. 

We have perceived in the letters of 
these two valuable citizens, sentiments of 
full reciprocity, and have found nothing 
that could foster for a moment any sem- 
blance of state rivalry. If the activity 
of the citizens of either New-Tork or 
Baltimore secures any advantage to those 
cities, the effort deserves commendation. 
If Baltimore is nearer to the western wa- 
ters than Philadelphia, so much the bet- 
ter for Baltimore ; but we cquUl hardly 
hav^ expected that such a fact would be 
adduced as indicative of rivalry. Indeed 
it would appear from the whole tepor of 
the ^' Observations,*' that the north and 
south bad combined against Philadelphia. 
If that devoted <;ity could efiect that, 
which her advocate seems to think ia 
within her power, we are induced to be-* 
lieve a combination to check her growth 
would be very justifiable. We have not 
yet learned that any writer in favour of 
New-York or Baltimore ever broached 
the opinion that either of those cities 
could, or ought to gjasp the commerce of 
the vast extent of country claimed by Mr. 
Breck for Philadelphia. If our author 
will only read his own pamphlet with im- 
pardality, he certainly will retract the 
chfltrge of ambition or rivalry against all 
(lis neighbours. 

We have swelled this article beyond 
the size we intended. We will trouble 
the reader with but one more quotation 
fVom this singular production; it is tite 
coDcloding paragraph. The authoi*, aT- 
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ter dbplAjinir tbe wealth and resonroesof 
Phfladelphia, concludes by observiDg : 

" The property at stake, then in the city 
and county of Philadelphia, amounts to 
near two hundred millious of dollars ! 

<< Foreign commerce, during the golden 
days of neutrality, and a mopopply of the 
best share of the western trade, have heaped 
together, in this small district, ko vast a 
treasure. Bot our foreign commerce is less 
extensive and less gainful now, aod rivals to 
the north and south are about to deprive us 
of our home ti-ade. We must defeat their 
efforts, we must maintain, protect, and in- 
crease these riches. We can and will baffle 
the attempts of our nelglibours. We have a 
motive in the defence of our property j we 
have the means in that property itself; and 
jiature poiots out to us the road ; a road, 
broad, tair^ safe, and intera^iiiable ! M we 
follow it, we shall not only retrieve our lost 
ground, but insure to ourselves, without the 
possibilitY of rivalsbip from any quarter^the 
most brilliant career and highest destiny. 



In sober earnest, we are induced to con- 
sider such enthusiastic declamation as in- 
consistent, to the last degree, with any 
thing like candid discussion. Great Bri- 
tain and the United States may be rirals; 
New- York and Pennsylvania should never 
be. The citizens of these two great in- 
fluential states may emulate the exertions 
of each other, but forming, as they ac- 
tually do, the point of the moral arch of 
the United States, they must give mutual 
support. 

We must dose this article by recom- 
mending it to awr feUow dtizens, indi- 
ridually, of every state in qur widely ex- 
tended coniisderacy, to adopt the lan- 
guage of Ooremor Ciintdn, as his motto, 
and to exclaim, when any useful practi- 
cable plan is proposed, *^ From a fiill per- 
We may command at one and the same suasion that the prosperity of our country 



time, the trade of the Great Lmkes — of the 
Ohio--balf the Mississippi— the whole of the 
Missouri — three parts of Pennsylvania, and 
one third of New-Yoric; — and in such event 
— an event m train to be realised — ^ive shall 
see the expectations of the great founder of 
our city tulfiilled. We shall behold store- 
houses and commercial streets lining the 
banks of the Schuylkill, and receding east, 
until they meet those of the Delaware, and 



will be best advanced by multiplying the 
markets for our productions, and by an 
intimate and beneficial connexion be>- 
tween the different members of the con- 
federacy, I COKSIDXII IT A SAGB£D DVTT 

TO OVERLOOK LOCAL coNsinEaATioKs, and 
to promote to the utmost of my power, 
this, and every other ptan^ which may be 



thus cover the vast area marked out by 

Pcnn, as the ground-plot of his city of subservient to these important objects.'* 

brotherly love." C— -es. 
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Further Account of Discoveries in Jfaiu- 
ral History y^ in the JVeHem States, by 
Constantine Samxtel Rqfinesque^ Esq, 
4sommumcaled in a Letter from that 
Oentkman to the Editor. 

LcxiNOTON, Oct. 5, 1818. 
S^^ 

I HAVE, as yon know, been recently 
Tery earnestly engaged in collecting 
materia, in the wide-spread garden of 
nature, for increasing the stock of know- 
ledge. Of some of my discoveries you 
Intve already heard, by my communica- 
tions to the Lyceum ; but you can scarcely 
^rm an idea of the extent of the whole, 
-—they exceed my most sanguine expec- 
^atioBs. The intentmn of these lines is 



to communicate the following sketch of 
discoveries, in addition to those you have 
already seen, for publication. 
Yours, &c. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
L In Geology .—I have made a new 
and complete map of the valley of the 
Ohio, or its ancient bed, from Pittsburg 
to the mouth of the Wabash. I have as- 
certained that the falh of the Ohio w%re 
once much below their actual site, be 
tween Salt river and Sinking creek, where 
the river runs through a narrow and deep 
valley of less than half a mile, being 
confined between a chain of large hills, 
which take thew name of Silver Hills in 
Indiana, and Barren Hills in Kentucky; 
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mU i hart obierted th« looaldet of 
aboQt too fbasil remains. 

II. Iif MiNKRALooY.*— Ihaye4i800ver» 
ed or obserrod seTeral rare rabstancev, 
8ocb as lobular geodes of obalcedoBj, 
tome of wbicb art perfectly tolid inside ; 
a variety of beantiinl variegated onyx 
clays; many stalactites of the most singu- 
lar sbape, l^fit flat boms, branebed corals, 
organs, Asc. ; a beautiful cbrystal of .oar>^ 
bonate of lime, the (kscicles bezagoaal, 
diib-sbaped, and articulated; the litho- 
graphic stone, the typographic marble, &o. 

III. In Botamy.— I have cdlectad 
about 700 species of fJante in the wtst^rn 
states, while only 200 had been stated to 
be found there. Among those are more 
than 12 new genera, and about 80 new 
species, undescribed by the lafte authors^ 
even by Pnrsh and Nuttal. I beg leave 
to select the descriptions of one among 
these new genera, and of three new 
species. 

N. G. Nkvrospbkma. (Nat fam. of 
CueurbUacea^ in the sesraal system Jfo- 
noeda Diade^hM.) Moooioal. M. flow- 
ers. Caly]( 6 partite, corolla 5 partite, sta- 
mina 5, diadelphoos, 2 filaments in the 
centre, 2 glands between them, one fila- 
ment bears 2 anthers, the other 3. Fern, 
flowers. Calyx and coroUa similar, ovary 
inferior, adherent, oblong, vemicose on 8 
rows, a thick trifid style, surrounded by 3 
glands, 3 bilobed stigmas. Fruit, a verm- 
cose berry, 3 locular or monolocular by 
abortion, 3 to 9 seeds, surrounded by a 
fleshy ariUa, elliptical flat, margin trun- 
cate, surface nervose, reticulate. 

Jfevroqfermaeutpidatii. A smooth vine, 
stems slender, angular, leaves petiolate, 
petiols canaliculate, hicid, palmate, si- 
fluate-dentate, teeth cuspidate, flowers 
axillary, solitaiy, on long tortuose pedun- 
cles, with a reniform cucnllate bractea. 
Obs. A fine annual plant, native of &e 
country west of the Mississippi, cultivated 
in Kentucky, under the name of Balsam 
Apple, as an efllcient vulnerary. I have 
oolkcted specimens and seeds of this 
plant. 

1. N. Sp. Aacl^ku vamllea. Stem 
tnnple, pubeiocat above, leaves oppotice, 



petiolale, lanceolate, base rounded, acu- 
minate, smooth, oiiiolate, umbels axiUaiy 
erect, auricules, ovate, obtuse, cucuUate, 
spht inside, comicules equal to them, 
curvedinside. A fine small j^ant about 
a foot high ; the flowers are of a Ulac 
colour, and smell like Vamtta or Hetio^ 
tn^pe* It gnnrs in Kentucky, near Greea 
River. 

2. N. Sp. DodecaXheon angusi{foliittnu 
Leaves laaceolate or oblong coneate, acu- 
minate, entire, flat, very smooth, scape 
elongated, multiflora bracteas, lanceolate^ 
peduncles shorter than the flower, anthers 
longer than the ouroUa. It grows near 
the Wabash, in the prairies. It is the third 
species known of this interesting genus. 

3. N. Sp. CuKuta 4^pkyUa. Stems 
evanescent, flowers in large and thick 
glomerules round the stems of other 
plants, sessile, crowded, bracteolate, 
calyx 4 fid, corolla tubulosc, short, 4 fid, 
4 jutting stamens without appendage^ 
ovary oboval, two long fihfonn styles with 
capitate stigmas. A paradoxical plant, 
which, wh^i in blossom, appears destitute 
of stems and leaves ; it surrounds the 
stems of many singcnesous plants in the 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois, near the 
Wabash, and in the barrens of Kentucky^ 
near Salt river and Sinking creek. 

IV. In Zoology, my discoveries are 
particularly important, consbting of about 
25 new undescribed quadrupeds, 30 new 
birds, about 32 new reptiles or snakes, 
lizards and turtles, 64 new fishes out of 
68 which inhabit the Ohio, 3 new Crusta- 
cea, 40 new insects, nearly 100 new liv- 
ing shells, fluviatile and terrestrial, and 
about as many fossil shells, about 12 new 
living worms and polypes, and more than 
100 new fossil on<'S. Among so many 
undescribed beings, it must follow, that 
several may constitute new genera^ and 
I have accordingly ascertained already 2 
N. O. of birds, 12 N. G. of fishes, 1 N. 
G. of shrimps, 10 N. O. of sheHs, and 8 
N. Q. of polyps, iui. but many more If. 
G. may aftorwaids be perceived amotag^ 
them. I propose to select 8 N. G. and 
10 N. Sp. in Older to «onvey mi idea of 
the whale. 
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1. N. G. Rimamphui. (A bird. Nattt- 
rtl family of Leptoramphmu.) Bill subu- 
late, mandibles convex, leaviof an open- 
mi^ between them, the lower one straight, 
f the upper one longer, curved, and not 
notched, noetriis naked. Rimamphut 
ci/rmuf. (Citron Open-bill.) General CO- 
lour of a citron ydlow, baqk rather oli- 
vaceous, ^e brown and raised feathers 
6n the bend of the wings, quills tipped 
with brown, bill and feet flesh-coloured. 
f A beautiful little bird, about 5 inches 
long, the tail, which is truncate, is one 
I inch and an half, the wings are short. It 
is a native of the south, and was shot 
near the &lls of Ohio, in Indiana, in the 
month of July. Very scarce. It lives 
on insects, and darts on them from the 
i trees. It docs not sing. 

1. N. Sp. Sirena maculosa. (A Reptile.) 
[ Body olivaceous brown, covered with 
laige unequal blackish spots, and a thick 
mucus, a longitudinal furrow on the back, 
tail shorter than the body, compressed, 
lancjsolate, obtuse, bhickic^ margin red- 
dish. This spotted siren, bears the ge- 
lieric name of Water Jhtppet^ along with 
the S. hha and S. ftuca. It is about 
one fix>t kAg, the head and body are de- 
pressed. It has very small teeth, and 
thenpperjaw is the longest Found in 
theCAiia 

S. N. Sp. Crotahnw cycamrui. (Blue- 
tail Rattlesnake.) Head fulvous, with an 
obk>ng black spot under the chin, body 
yellowish, with large transversal brown 
bands, tail Uack above, blue underneath. 
A large species, sometimes 5 or 6 feet 
kmg, found in the barrens of Kentucky. 
The rattle is fiilvous. 

3. N. Sp. CriMinmcatenaku. (Chain- 
ed Rattlesnake.) Brown above, with a 
row of white spots similar to a chain, 
white underneath, clouded with black. 
A small species, one foot and an half long, 
found by Mr. Bradbury, on the prairies 
of the Upper Missouri, it had 144 abdo- 
minal scales, and 27 caudal scales. 

A, N. Sp. Crotalinu8 viridU, (Green 

Battlesnake.) Bo^y slender, gre^, with 

several rows of brown oblong spots above, 

bell/ white. A curious species, foimd 

Vol. it.— No. i. ^ 



also by Mr. Bradbury, in the Upper Mis- 
souri. It was 2 feet long, and had 3 
rattles. 

2. N. G. PoMOXis. (A fish. Natural 
family o( Leiapomes.) Body oblong, com- 
pressed, one dorsal fin opposed to the 
anal, vent nearer to the head than to the 
tail, no appendage to die thoracic fins, 
month toothless, gills without scales and 
rautic. Pomoxttofimileiru. (Riog-tailPo- 
moxis.) Body silvery, scales ciliated ca- 
dnc, back and fins olivaceous, a gilt ring at 
the base of the tail, lateral line straight^ 
lower jaw longer, tail forked; anal, dorsal 
and caudal fins tipped with blackish, pec- 
toral fins extended beyond the vent A 
curious small fish of the Ohio, rather 
scarce, length 2 or 3 inches, vulgar name 
Silver Perch. The number of rays in 
the fins is as foUow, dorsal fin 20 rays, 
whereof 6 are spinescent ; anal fin 22, 
whereof 6 are spinescent; thoracic fin 6, 
whereof one is spinescent ; pectoral fin 
15; caudal 28. 

3: N, G. NoTURus. (A fish. Naturall 
family of SUwrides,) Differs from SiluruB 
by having the second dorsal fin connect^ 
ed with the tail, or forming a single fin. 
JVblttrtfffJIaeuf. (Yellow Back-tail.) En- 
tirely of a rufous yellow, taU truncate, 
decurrent on the back above the opposite 
vent, lateral line nearly straight, an ob- 
tuse spine at the dorsal and pectoral fins, 
upper jaw longest, 8 unequal barbs, 2 
lateral longest, 2 superior, 4 inferior. 
Size from half a foot to two feet, common 
in the Ohio, dorsal and pectoral ^m with 
7 rays beside the spine, abdominal fins 
with 8, anal with 14. Vulgar name. Yel- 
low Catfish. 

4. N. G. SARcsmi^. (Afisli. Nat fam. 
olSiagone*.) Body elongated, rather com- 
pressed, scaleless, jaws elongated, toothed^ 
pectoral fins adipose and round, dorsal fin 
behind the anal, taU irregular, abdominal 
fins with 6 rays. SarMrus viUaius. 
(Ribbon Fish.) Jaws narrow, the upper 
longer, one-sixth of whole length, body 
olivaceous brown above, a longitudinal 
black band from the eyes to the end of 
the tail on each side, white beneath, with 
2 lows of black doJs, tail ovate, bnrv)- 
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late, acumiiiate, dccuncnt bcncatl), tlie 
dorsal, anal, and abdotninals with 2 
oblique black bands. A wonderful fish of 
llic Ohio, iVom half a foot to one foot in 
b fi^fh, but vory slender, the lower jaw 
aluiie is moliile, the teeth are unequal, 
and on 4 rowfl, the head 'n ncaify square, 
the abdominal fins ha^^e 6 rays, the dorsal 
P, anal tO. 

5. N. G. Ti Liors, (A Sltrimp. Natu- 
ral family PhronhnUi.) No an tens, head 
distinct, with two sessile oblong eyes 
al)ove it, 6 leprs with nails, unequal^ the 
j)Ostenor larger, abdomen naked, anar- 
ticulated, tail a pencil of hairs. Livinj^f 
in membranaceous an^xilar tubes with 
two opening. Tdlops blcolor, Brotm, 
eyes pray, abdomen green, head squared, 
truncate, shorter than the thorax. Living 
in a quadrangular pyramidal tube, trans- 
versely rugose. A very singular animal, 
found by Mr. Cliiford, in the springs of 
New- Bedford, Pennsylvania. It has som« 
affinity with the genera Cerapus and 
Phrmitni, Length merely one-fourth 
of an inch, or less. It is doubtful whether 
the tube is fornsed by this animal or 
another. 

6. N. G. PoTAMiPHTS. (A Worm. 
Nat. fam. JmphUrUia.) Body cylindrical 
and wrinkled, with a few pair of lateral 
flat appendages, head williout tentacula, 
surrounded by a large circular membrane, 
tail mtitic. Living in an artacious tube, 
cylindrical formed of tand, open at both 
ends, the upper end operculated, or, hav- 
ing afs mobile covering. Potamiphui 
operaUaris* Hea* blackish, round, ap- 
pendages oblong, obtuse, tail obtuse, cir- 
cular membrane flat, entire, tube slightly 
tapering bcjhind, grayish, granular ; oper- 
culum reniform, striated, membrana* 
ceous. Tube about tiiree-fourths of an 
inch long. Found at th^ falls of the 
Ohio. Mr. Cliflbrd has found 3 new spe- 
cios in the springs of New-Bedford, very 
similar to this genus, but he did not see 



the aoimal, and the tubes have only one 
opening and no operculum, whence 
tbey bekmg, probably, to the natural 
family Sabeltaria^ and form a peculiar 
genus, to whicli the name of LHhiphvs 
noay be given. 

7. N. G. LiTHfpncs. Tubes more or 
less crooked, not angular, formed by very 
hard si lie ions sand or gravel, connected 
by a hard gluten, only one naked open- 
ing; 3 species. 

5. N. Sp. LHhiphus arcuatua. Cylin- 
drical, arcuate, blackish, diameter one- 
sixth of the length, surface granulated, 
length about half an inch. 

6. N. Sp. LiOUphxu diffinynh. Nearly 
straight or flexuose, rather flatteticd, 
opening round, covered outside with 
large unequal gravels, commonly 5, two 
on each side and one at the end. Length 
about half an inch, bneadth little less. 

7. N. Sp. Lilhipfiut helicinu*. Spiral 
as an helix, with 3 spires, an ombilic and 
an oval mouth. A roost singular species^ 
which would be mistaken for an hettx, 
unless closely examined ; but it is formed 
by a conglomeration of fine particles of 
sand. Diameter one-eighth of an inch, 
rather flattish above, and conical depress- 
ed underneath. 

8. N. G. Eli.ipstoma. (Univalve 
Shell. Nat fam. J^Teritinia.) Shell oval, 
obtuse, mouth oblique, ellipticftl entire, 
thick lips, the ianer one plaited, smooth 
covering the columella and ombilic, de- 
current and notched outside the raouth, 
below the columella. Three species. 

8. N. Sp. Elliptiomasibboaa* 48piro8, 
a large knob behind the outward lip. 
From the Ohio and Wabash, length half 
an inch. 

9. N. Sp. FMipftoma zomlit. 3 spires, 
smooth, 3 transverse, zones violet Ken- 
tucky river. 

10. N. Sp. Eltipstoma mzosa, 5 spires, 
smooth, sutures wrinkled. Ohio river. 
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Jl JHenudr on the AnHquHitt of the Wcsitm 
ParU^the Stale ^JSTeW'Ytirk. Bead 
before tive fJterary and Philoeophkal 
Sodety'fJ^fiVhYftrk. Bi^DeWiU Clin- 
ton^ President of the md Society. 



Tr> \OON describes antiquities, history 
•^-^ defaced or some remnants of history 
which have casuaUy escaped the ship- 
wreck of time, tanquam tabula na^/fragji^ 
when in.Iustrions persons* by exact and 
scrupulous diligence and obsenalion, out 
of mouojnents, names, woi-ds, proverbs, 
traditions, private records and evidences, 
fragments of stories, passages of books 
that concern not story, and the like, do 
save and recover somewhat from the de- 
Ipge of time. The antiquities of our 
country have always appeared to me 
more important and to deserve more at- 
tention than they have heretofore re- 
reived. We have indeed no written au- 
thorities or documents to recur tp, except 
the ancient French and Dutch writers; 
and it is well kno^n that their attention 
was almost solely absorbed in the pui-suit 
of wealth, or iiv the propagation of reli- 
gion, and that their sentiments were 
shaped by reigning prejudices, regulated 
by preconceived theories, controlled by 
ihe policy of their sovereigns, and ob- 
scured by tlie darkness which then 
covered the world. 

To rely entirely on the traditions of 
the aborigines for authentic or extensive 
information, is to lean on a broken reed. 
Tliose who have interrogated them must 
know that tl»ey were generally as igno- 
rant as the inquirer; that the ideas they 
communicated, were either invented at 
the moment,' or were so connected with 
palpable fable as to be almost entirely un- 
worthy of credit. Having no written 
auxiliaries to memory, tlie facts with 
which they were acquainted, became, in 
process of time, obliterated from the mind 
or distorted by new impressions and new 
traditions. If, in tlie course of thirty 
vears, the Buccaneers of 9t. Domingo 



lost almost every trace of Chri*tianiiy, 
what confidence can we repose in tiio 
oral history delivci*ed to us by ^ava$:os 
without the use of Jcttors and continually 
engrossed in war or in tin? chase ? 

The field of inquiry h then limited in 
its range, but happily it is not enliiely 
closed against us. The monomeiUs which 
remain, atTorJ con-iilcrable room for in- 
vestigiiiion. Thf hnj^na^cs, Ih- y)ersnus, 
and the customs of the rH rren m:iv be 
made use of to illustrate their origin and 
history; and even the ^tolcjjy of the 
coimtry, may, io t,oMie cases, be succcs:;- 
fully appUed to shed Ijo-Ut on the huhjects 
of inquiry. 

Having- had some opporlunitic)? for jwr- 
sonal observaliun and not a few for m- 
qtjiry, I am induced to believe that the 
western parts of the United States were, 
prior to their di-icovery and occupaiion 
by Europeans, inliabitcd bv numerous 
nations in a settled sta(c, aud much 
further advanced in civil ixntion than the 
present tribes of Indians. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that they diti not fail 
far sliort of the Mexicans and Peruvians 
when first visited by the Spaniards. In 
my illustrations of this subject, I shall 
principally confine myself to this staie» 
occasjionally glancing bcvcnd it, and 
avoiding, as far as possible, topics which 
have been heretofore discussed. 

The town of Pompey, in the county 
of Onondaga, is the hierhest ground of 
that country, and divides the wateri 
which flow into, the bay of Chesapeake 
and the gulf oC St. Lawrence. Tlie 
most elevated parts of tti;e town exhibit 
Ihe remains of ancient settlements, and 
in various other parts oi it, the vestiges of 
a numerous population appear. About 
two miles soutii from ManJius square, 
and in the town of Pompey, I examined 
the remains of a large town, whieh were 
obviously- indicated by large spots of 
biark mould in regular intervals of a few 
pact"? distant, in which I obaerved bones 
«f aniuinlry a')hp?:. <»nrtK>i»iz«;d bean« or 
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grams of Indian ooro, deooting the 
residence of human beings. This town 
must hare extended at least half a mile 
from east to west,' and thre6 qnarters of a 
OBle from north to sontlv This extent I 
coold determine witii considerable acen- 
racy from mj own riew, hot I was as- 
snred by a gentleman of reracity, that its 
length from east to west was one mile. 
A town covering upwards of fire hundred 
acres must have contained a population 
greatly transcending all our ideas of cre- 
dibility. A mile to the east of the set- 
tlement there is a burying ground con- 
taining three or four acres, and close to 
the west end there is another. Thi^ 
town was on -elevated ground, about 
twelve miles distant from the Salt Springs 
•f Onondaga, and was well calculated for 
defence. On the east side, there is a 
perpendicular descent of one hundred 
feet into a deep ravine, through which a 
fine stream flows, and on the north side, 
a similar one. There are three old forts, 
distant about eight miles from each other, 
and forming a triangle, which encloses 
the town; one a mile south of the present 
village of Jaroesville, and the other 
northeast and southeast in Poropey; 
and they were, in all probability, erected 
to cover the town, and to protect the in- 
habitants against the attacks of an ene- 
my. All these forts are of a circular 
or elliptical form ; there are bones scat- 
tered all over the ground; an ash tree 
growing on it was cut down, and the con- 
centric circle showed it to be ninety^ 
three years old. On a heap of mouldered 
ashes, composing tho site of a laige 
house, I saw a white pine tree, eight and 
a half feet in circumference, and at least 
one hundred and thirty years old. On 
the line of the north side, the town was 
probably stormed. There are graves on 
each side dose to the precipice ; some- 
times five or six persons were thrown 
promiBCUously Into the same grave. If 
the invaders bad been repulsed, the in- 
habitants wcmld have interred the killed 
in the usnal plaidto; but finom the cu*- 
eomstance of there bein^ graves near 
the ranae aad in the viSb^ge, I am in* 



duced to believe ^at the town was taken. 
On the south side of this ravine, a guOr 
barrel, several bullets, a piectf of lead, 
and a skull perforated by a ball, wera 
discovered. Indeed, gun barrds, axes, 
hoes, and swords are found all over these 
grounds, and I prdcured the fi))lowing 
articles which I now transmit to the so- 
ciety to be deposited in their collection: 
two mutilated gun barrels, two ^xes, a 
hoe, a bell without a clapper, a piece of 
a laige bell, a finger ring^ a sword blade, 
piec^ of bayonets, gun locks and earthen 
ware, a pipe, door latch, beads, and se- 
veral other small things. These denKNOh- 
strate European intercourse, and from 
the attempts which were evidently made 
to render the gun barrels useless by 
filing them, there can be little doubt 
but that <he Europeans who had settled 
here, were defeated, and driven from the 
country by the Indians. 

Near the remains of this town, I ob- 
served a laige forest, which was in former 
times cleared and under cultivation ; and 
I drew this inference from the following 
circumstances. There were no hillocks 
or small mounds, which are always the 
result of uprooted trees ; no uprooted or 
decaying trees or stumps, no underwood, 
and the trees were generally fifty or sixty 
years old. Many, very many years roust 
elapse before a cultivated country is 
covered with wood. The seeds must be 
slowly conveyed by winds and birds. The 
town of Pompey abounds with forests of 
a similar character ; some are four mfles 
long and two wide, and it contains a 
great number of ancient places of inter- 
ment; I have heard them estimated at 
eighty. If tlie present white population 
of that country were entirely swept away, 
perhaps in the revolution of ages similar 
appearances would exist 

It appears to me that there are two dis- 
tinct eras in our antiquities; one applica- 
ble to the remains of old fortifications mad 
settlements, which existed anterior to Eu- 
ropean intercourse, and the other referring 
to European establishments and opera- 
tions ; and as the whites as weH as the 
Indians wonM fireqnentiy rcfeort to the for- 
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0ier fcnrproteotioD, habitation or hunting, 
they must necessarily contain many arti- 
cles of European manufacture, and there- 
by great confusion has resulted by blend- 
ing together distant eras greatly remote 
in point of time. 

The French had, undoubtedly, large 
establishments in the territory of the Six 
Nations. A quarto volume in Latin, writ* 
ten by Francis Creuxiues, a Jesuit, was 
published at Paris in 1664, and is entitled 
*^ Hi$toriot Ccmadenns seu •Aovctr PVtm- 
4sias lAbri decern ad annum tuque Chridiy 
MDCLVI." It states that a French 
colony was established in the Onondaga 
territory about the year 1655; and it 
thus describes that highly fertile and un- 
commonly interesting country. ^*Eigo 
biduo post ingenti agroine deductus est 
ad locum gallorum sedi atque dooiici- 
lio destinatum, leucas quatuor dissitum 
a pago, ubi primum pedem fixerat, bix 
quidquam a natura videre sit absolutius : 
ac si ars, ut in gallia, ceteraque Europa, 
acoederet, baud temere certaret cum 
Baijs, Pratum ingens cingit undtque sihra 
coedua ad ripam Lacus Gannentase, quo 
Nadones quatuor, principes Iroquias to- 
tins regionis taAquam ad centrum navigo- 
lis confluere per&cile queant, et unde 
▼icissim facillimus aditus sit ad eorum 
stngulas, per amnes lacusque circumfln- 
entes. FerinsB copia certat cum copia 
piscium, atque nt ne desit quidquam, tur- 
tures eo undique sub yens initium con- 
volant, tanto nuroero, ut reti > capiantur 
Piscium qutdem certe volant, ut pis- 
catores esse ferantnr qui intra unius 
noctis spatium anguillas ad mille singuli, 
hamo capiant. — ^Pratum intersecant fon- 
tee duo, centum prope passus alter ah 
altero dissiti: alterius aqua salsa salis 
optimi copium subministrat, a|terius lym- 
pha dulcis ad potionem est ; et quod 
xnsrere, uterque ex uno eudemque coUe 
scaturit" It appears from Charlevoix's 
history of New France, that mtuionaries 
were sent to Onondaga in 1654; that 
they built a Chapel, and made a settle- 
ment; that a French colony was esta- 
blished there under the auspices of Le 
Sieur Dupuys in 1 656, and retired in 1658; 
and tiiat the missiooariet fioiUy abandon- 



ed the country in 1668. When La Salle 
started from Canada, and went down the 
Misssisippi in 1670, he discovered a large 
plain between the lake of the Ilurons 
and that of the Illinois, in wliich was a 
fine settlement belonging to the Jesuits. 

The traditions of the Indians agree in 
some measure with the French relations. 
They represent that their forefathers had 
several bloody battles with the French, 
and finally compelled them to abandon 
the country ; that the French, after be- 
ing driven to their last fbrtress, capitn- 
lated, and agreed to depart on being fur- 
nished with provisions; that the Indians 
filled their bags with ashes covered with 
com, and that the greater part of the 
French in consequence fell victims to 
famine, at a place called by them Anse 
de famine, and by us, Hungry Bay^ on 
lake Ontario. There is a liill in Pom- 
pey, which the Indians will not visit, and 
which they call Bloody ^Hill. It is sur- 
prising that no old Indimi weapons, such 
as stone knives, axes and arrow heads 
arc found in this country. It appears 
' that thoy were superseded by French 
substitutes of iron. 

The old fortifications were erected pre- 
vious to European intercourse. The In- 
dians are ignorant by whom they were 
made ; and in the wars which took place 
in this country, it is probable that they 
were occupied as strong holds by the 
belligferents ; and it is likely that the 
ruins of European works of a different 
construction may be found in the same 
way that Roman and British fortifications 
are to be seen in the vicinity of each 
other in Great Britain. It is remarisable 
tliat our ancient forts resemble the old 
British and Danbh. Pennant, in his 
tour in Scotland, says, ** on the hill near 
a certain spot, is a circular British en- 
trenchment, and I was told of others of a 
square form at a few miles distance, I 
suppose Roman ;" and in his tour through 
Wales, he describes ** a strong British 
post on the summit of a hill m Wales, of 
a circular form, with a great foss and 
dike, and a small artificial mount within 
the precinct" How exactly does this 
correspond with our old fort^f The 
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Bancs as well as tbc oatloDs which erect- 
ed our fortifications, were, in all proba* 
bility, of Scytbian origin. According to 
Pliny, the name of Scjtbian was ooromon 
to all the nations livts^ in the north of 
Asia and Europe. 

In the town of Camillus, in the same 
county of Onondaga, . about four miles 
fnqm the Seneca River, thirty miles from 
lake Ontario, and eighteen from Salina, 
there are two ancient forts on the land of 
judge Manro, who has been settled there 
about nineteen years. One is on a very 
high hill, and its area covers about three 
acres. It had one eastern ^te, and p 
the west there was another communicat- 
ing Willi a spring about ton rods from Ujo 
fort ; its shape, ellipticak, The ditch was 
deep, and the eastern wall ten feet liigh. 
In the centre was a large lime stone of 
an irregular bhape, which could be raised 
by two men? the bottom was flat and 
three feet long. It contained, in the 
opinion of judge Manro, unknown 
cliaracters plainly figured on the stone to 
the extent of eightern inches in length, 
and three inches in breadth. When I 
visited this place the stone was not to be 
seen, and my inquiries to find it were 
unsuocessfuL I saw the stum)) of a black 
oak on the wall one hundred years^ld ; 
and abo«t nineteen years ago there were 
indicia of two preceding growths. The 
second fort is almost half a mile distant, 
on lower ground, constructed like the 
other, and is about half as large. Near 
the large fort there are the marks of an 
old road now covered by trees. I^so 
saw in several places in this town, on 
high ground, considerable ridges stretch- 
ing from the top to the bottom of the 
tills, and the gullies between of no great 
width. This phenomenon occurs in very 
ancient settlements, where the soil is 
loamy, and the hills steep, and it is occa- 
sioned by crevices produced, and gradu- 
ually enlai^d by torrents. In a forest 
state, this effect canno^ result ; and this 
evinces that those grounds were cleared 
in ancient times. When settled by us, 
I they exluhited the same appearance as 
nosv, except being covered by wood; 
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and as stumps are now to be seen in the 
gullies, tl>e ridges and intervening small 
ravines could not have' been made by the 
last clearing. The first settlers observed 
shells o£ testaceous animals accumulated 
in great masses in different places, and 
numerous fragments of pottery. Judge 
Manro found, ha digging tlie cellar of his 
house, several pieces of brick. In v:^- 
rious places, there were laiigc spots of 
deep bkck mould, demonstrating the 
former existence of buildings and erec- 
tions of difTerent kinds ; and judge Man- 
ro, seeing the appearance of a well, viz. 
a hole ten feet deep, and the earth 4X)d- 
siderably cavTd in, he dug three and a 
half fcet deep, and came to a parcel of 
flints, below which he found a great 
quantity of human bones, wliich pulver- 
ised on exposure to the air. This is 
strong evidence of the dcstrurtion of an 
ancient settlement. The disposal of the 
dead was unquestionably made by an in- 
vading enemy. 

I also observed on Boughton\ hill, in 
Ontario county, where a bloody battle is 
said to have been fought, black spots of 
mould at regular intervals and yellow day 
between. The most easterly fortification 
yet discovered in this region, is about 
eighteen miles past of Manlius square, 
with the exception of the one in Oxford, 
Chenango county, hereafter mentioned. 
To the north they have been discovered 
as far as Sandy Creek, about fourteen 
miles from Socket's IlarbAir; near that 
place tliere is one that covers fifty acres, 
and that contains numerous fragments of 
pottery. To the west theixi are great 
numbers. There is a large one in the 
town of Onondaga, one in Scipio, two 
near Auburn, three near Canandoigua, 
and several between Seneca and Ca3'uga 
lakes, there being three within a few 
miles of each other. 

The fort before referred to as heing in 
Oxford, is on tlie east bank of the Che- 
nango river, in the centre of the present 
village, which is on both sides of the ri- 
ver. There is a piece of land ccmtaifiin^ 
between two and three acres, which is 
about thirty feet higher than the ai^'oining 
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iat knd aroon^ it Tltk rise of land Itet 
along* the rirer bank about fifty rods, and 
at the louthiresterlj «ad this fort was vi- 
olated. It contained about three rooda 
of i^rovDd, and oa t^ river the line wai 
searty straight and the bank akftost per* 
pendiuolar. The figure wariy Iflce thie. 




At the placet north azkl soath, marked for 
gates, there were two spaces of about 
ten feet each where the gronod hat not 
been broken, which were, undottbtedlj 
the entrances or gateways by which the 
people of the fort went out and in, and 
particalariy for water. Tho curve, ex- 
eept the gateways, was a ditdi regnkirly 
dng; and although the ground on which 
the fort it sttualed, was, at the first white 
•ettlement, at heavily timbered at any 
other part of the forest, yet the lines of 
the work could be distincUy traced among 
the trees, and the distance from the bot* 
tom of the ditch tolhe top of the embank- 
ment, generally, about four feet The 
antiquity of this fortification is more par- 
ticukirly evident from the iuilowiog fact 
There was one laige pine tree, or rather 
4ead trunk, fifty or sixty feet high, which 
bemgcut, oue hundred and ninety-five 
circles of the wood c6uld be easUy diatin* 
^uisbed, and many more couM not be 
counted, as the sap wood of the tree Was 
principally gone. Probably this tree wat 
three or four hundred years old; cer- 
tainly more than two hundred. It mi^t 
liarre stood ohe hundred yeare after it had 
•oinpleted its gi^ywth, and even longer. 
It is alto uncertain bow long a time 
elnpted from the excavation of the diloh 
to the commeneeoMnt of the growth of 
Ibis tree. That it was not there -when 
the earth was thrown up, \a certain ; for, 
it stood on the top of the bank, and itt 



roots had shaped themsehret to the ditch, 
running quite under the bottom of it, 
Uien rising on the other side near the sur* 
fooe of th^ earth, and then pursuing a 
horizontal direction. Prdmbly this work 
was picketed in, but no remains of any 
wooden work have been discovered. The 
Mtuatioo was very eligible, being healthy, 
eommanding a beantifol prospect up and 
down the river, and there h^ng no hi|^ 
land Within such a distance that the gar- 
rison could be aattoyed. No vestiges of 
any implementt or utensils have been 
found, except tome pieces of coarse pot- 
tery resembling stone ware, and roughly - 
emasnented. The Indians have a tradi- 
tion that the fiunily of the Antones, 
whieh is supposed to belong to the Tus- 
carera nation, are the seventh generation 
from the inhabitants of this fort ; but of 
its origm they know nothing. There is 
also a place at Norwich, in the same 
county, on a high bank of the river, 
called the castle, where the Indians lived 
at the period of our settling the country, 
and some vestiges of a fortification ap- 
pear there, but it is, in all probability, of 
a much more modem date than the one 
at Oxford- 

In the townof Ridgeway, in Genessee 
county, there have been discovered se- 
veral ancient fortifications and burjing 
plac^. About six miles from the Ridge 
road, and south of the great slope or 
mbuntain ridge, an old burying ground 
has been discovered wKhin two or three 
months, in which are deposited bones of anr 
unusual length and size. Overthis ground 
lay the tmnk of a chestnut tree, apparent- 
ly four feet through at the stump ; the top 
and limbs of this tree had entirely moul- 
dered away by age. The bones lay 
across each other in a promiscuous man- 
ner ; from which circumstance, and the 
appearance of a fort in the neighbour- 
hood, it isBupposed that they were de- 
posited there by their conquerors ; and 
from the fort being situated in a vmenp, 
1^ is believed it was the last retoK of the 
vanqniibed, and probably the swamp wat 
under water at the time. 

l%ero ai« cxtouive cleariogs in the 
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Indian reservation at Bu£&lo, of which 
the Senecas can give no account Their 
principal eettlexnents were at a g^reat 
distance to the east, until the lale of the 
g^reater part of their country since the 
conclusion of the revolutionary war. 

On the south side of lake Erie, there is 
• a series of old fortifications, mnning: from 
the Catteragus creek to the Pennsylva* 
niaiine, a distance of fifty miles ; some 
are two, tiiree, and four miles apart, and 
some within hadf a mile. Some contain 
five acres. The walls or breast works, of 
earth ; and they are generally on ground, 
where there are appearances of creeks 
having once emptied into the lakes, or 
where there f^ once a bay ; so that it 
is inferred that these worics were once od 
the mai^gin of lake Erie, which has now 
retreated from two to five miles norther- 
ly. Still further south, there is said to be 
another chain of forts running parallel 
with the former, and about the same 
distance frotn them as those are from the 
lake. The country here exhibits two 
different tables or sections of bottom, in- 
terv^de, or alluvial land ; the one nearest 
the lake being the lower, and, if I may 
so denominate it, the secondary table 
land ; the primary or more elevated table 
land is bounded on the south by hills and 
valleys, where nature exhibits her psual 
aspects. The primary alluvial land was 
formed from the first retreat or recession 
of the lake, and then, it is supposed, the 
most southern line of fortifications was 
erected. In process of time, the lake 
receded further to the north, leaving 
another section of table land, on which 
the other tier of works was made. The 
soil -on the two flats is very dtfierent : the 
inferior being adapted for grass, and the 
superior for grain, and the timber varies 
in a correspondent manner. On the 
south side of lake Ontario, there are also 
two alluvial formaticms ; the most recent 
13 north of the lidge road , no forts have 
been discovered on it Whether there be 
any on the primary or table land, I have 
not learnt ; south of the mountain ridge 
many have been observed. 

In the geology of our conntrr, it is 



important to remaric, that the twoallavial 
formations before mentioned, are, gene* 
rally speaking, characteristic of all the 
lands botdering OB the western waters. 
While on the eastern waters, there is but 
one alluvial tract witii some few excep- 
tions. This may be ascribed to the dis- 
tance of the St Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi from the ocean, their having pros- 
trated, at two difSurent periods, impedi-* 
ments or barriers, and in consequence of 
thui lowering the beds in which they 
flowed, havii^ produced a partial exhaus^ 
tion of the remote waters. These distinct 
formations may be considered as gfeat 
chrondogioal landmarks. The non-ex- 
istence of forts on the seccmdary or pri- 
mary aOuvial fimnatioDs of lake Ontario 
is a strong circumstance from which the 
remote antiquity of those on the highlands, 
to the south, may be deduced; because, 
if they had iteen erected after the first or 
last retreat of the lake, they would un- 
doubtedly have been made on tiiem as 
most convenient and best adapted for all 
military, civil, and domestic purposes. 

The Iroquois formeriy lived, accordii&|f 
to their traditions, on ibe north side of the 
lakes. When they migrated to their pre- 
sent country, they extirpaCed the people 
who occupied it; and after the European 
settlement of America, the confederatea 
destroyed the Eries or Cat Indians, who 
lived on the south side of Lake Eric. 
Whether the nations, which possessed our 
western country before the Iroquois, had 
erected those fort^cations to protect 
them against their invaders, or wbedier 
they were made by anterior inhabitants, 
are mysteries which cannot be penetrated 
by human sagacity ; nor can I pretend to 
decide whether the Eries or their prede- 
cessors raised the works of defence in 
their territory ; but I am persuaded that 
enough has been said to demonstrate the 
existence of a vast population, settled in 
towns, defended by forts, cultivating a^rn. 
culture, and more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the nations which have inhabit- 
ed the same comitries since the Europeaa 
discoveiy. 

ABfanyyOdobir f,lSlf, 
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Amx. 7. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



•in Etuxwragcment to the BitrodueHom 
if the DaU-Bwring Palm uUo the 
Iknied Staiesn Li a Letter to the Om. 
Jf>nah JdeigSf ChmmUnoner tf the 
General Land Ofiee, ^./rom Samuel 
L.MtMay ^Jfew-Yorky dated Sejh 
lemW 26, 1818. 

^ d\P the whole order of paJms, the most 
V^ preetous is the family to which the 
date belongs. 

The fmit is perhaps iBore wholesome 
end iratiitioiis to man, than that oi any 
other tree. It vi rich in mucilage and 
soger, and palatable in the highest de- 
gree. It is the chief article of food in 
the extensire regions of Africa and Asia, 
which are situated between frosty cold, 
and burning heat Thronghoat the vast 
range from Morocco to India, the date 
supplies, in a gpreat raeasare, the absence 
of breed com. It strengthens the slaFe 

' and the labourer to perform tiieir h^ry 
tasks. It is a principal njaterial of sup- 
port' to their masters and lords. In some 
places, a basket of dates is the unit of 
value. In all, this fruit n so important, 
that a good crop fills ^ land with plenty, 
and a scanty one threatens the inhabitants 
with famine. 

The pahn which yields this choice pro- 
duct is considered by the natives as the 
peculiar gift of God. The fruit is 
gathered and preserved with singular 
care. It is furepared for use with such 
religious caution, that dates are by uni- 
versal custom, exempted from the adul- 
teration and fraud occasionally prac- 

^ tised upon almost every sort of merchan- 
dize. While tricks and impositions are 
attempted in the other things brought to 
market, there is no cheating in this staple 
cbDimodity. Both the Moor and the 
Arab are afraid to be dishonest in the 
packing of dates. 

Hiis species enlivens and enriches 

A«a from Bagdad to Muscat It gives 

nourishment to the iSnest provinces of 

Persia ; and contributes more than their 

Vol. IV.— No, t. 7 



cofiee and opimn to the felicity of Arabia 
It grows to perfection in the tracts lying 
between the 33d and the 18th degrees of 
north latitude. 

The time is come for transplanting the 
date-tree into the soil of the United 
States* Its introduction into Geoigia, 
Mississippi, Lowisiana, and possibly into 
South-Carolina, promises benefits incal- 
culably gfreater than can be expected 
from the vine and the olive. The addi- 
tion of this vegetable to the cotton, rice, 
and sugarcane already cultivated^ by in- 
suring copious and substantial aliment for 
the negroes, will exceedingly increase 
the work of planf2ation9; and at the same 
time augment the comfort of those who 
perform the drudgery pf tillage* Why 
sbould it not supersede the expensive and 
exhausting crop of maize f If I was a 
proprietor in either of the before men- 
tioned states, or in Alabama^ I would 
examine with a becoming earnestness, 
the palmy productions now at New- York. 
» The fruit, that is, the dato is here in 
greater quantities and excellence than 
were ever known. It is savoury and de- 
licious to every mouth that receives it 
To the stomach it is more than food ; it 
is one of the best preventives of disease. 
Instead of cloying, it grows upon the ap- 
petite. 

The kemd, or seed is Hso with us, in 
the best condition for planting ; tmd can 
be procured for experiment in the dis- 
tricts of the south. I already have 
learned from repeated trials that it 
quickens in poor and op^n gfrounds as 
readily as the peach or the black walnut 
But in New-Yoric, the winter destroys it^ 
like the orange and the pine-apple. 
. The palm-trees themselves are in the 
city. Of the collection made lately in 
the Persian gulf, several pairs are alive, 
and likely to do well after the voyage to 
Now- York. It will be remembered, that 
this v^;etable, like the fig tree and the 
Pitachta-tree, the spinach, hop, and hemp 
is disecious, as the botanistB say; and pro- 
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duces tlie sexes on separate and distinct 
Ktems. Til© male-palm, with stamioatc 
flowers, is an individual tree by hiinstelf; 
and the fcfliate palm witli the pistillate 
flowers, is an individual tree by her' 
self. Their unioa in a garden, or or- 
chaid, is essential to the ripening of the 
fniit. To remore from the present effort 
tiU the causes of failure which a rational 
foresight could prevent,- palms of both 
sexes were obtained, with a corresponding 
trouble and expense, of the most exquisite 
and approved varieties, from the groves 
of Anibia Felix ! Being now in our 
country, they are waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to be conducted by a protecting 
hand to the climate that is adapted to 
their constitutiofi. 

The United States are indebted to 
Henry Austin, Esq. for the conception 
and execution of tiiis {*atriotic project 
He merits from his fellow citizens tlie 
honour and reward that are due to public 
benefactors. I smcerely hope that he 
may obtain a foil proportion of both* 
And if f might permit a little selfishnen 
to appear, 1 w6uld own to you, as I was 
associated with Fulton in his first trip 
with the steam-boat, it would gratify me 
to be associated with Austin in the first 
•ssay upon the date bearing palm. 

I understand that this gentleman has 
Acquired circumstantial and practical in- 
formation on the management of the tnees, 
and that he is ready and willing to com- 
municate it to such persons as arc de- 
sirous of being instructed. It is expected 
he will in due season publish something 
op the subject. 

Having offered you so many obserra- 
tiona on this palm, as an object of rural 
economy, I cannot fbrbear to add a few 
sentences concerning it, of a literary 
kind. The tree was, by the ancient 
Cireeks, called Phoenix, and is known by 
the scientific modems as the Pk, doc- 
tylifera, it is alleged to be very long 
lived ; an<l to form at the root nuinerous 
bulbs and svckers. Tliis extenskm of 
liie, «6d power to multiply, %iY^ to it an 
nnooramon duration, extending almost to 
perpetuity. It is even rumoured that this 
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tree not only recovers from the severe 
assaults of steel, but renews its vigour 
a(ter the destroying operation of fire. 
They report that after the trunk with its * 
fh>nds and panicles has been burned down 
to the ground, and consumed to ashes, the 
roots which remain in the earth, send 
forth new sprouts, and these enlarge to 
new 'trees. Hence has arisen the story 
of a yonng phoenix growing out of the 
ashes of its aged parent. But the poets 
have as usual, very much exaggerated 
and distorted the natural occurrence. 
They have transformed the tree to a bird, 
of which there was but a single one in 
tho world at a time; an inhabitant of 
Arabia ; and dying at the end of six hun- 
dred and sixty years, on a funeral pile, 
constructed by itself finom odoriferous 
wood, that was kindled into a flame by 
the rays of the sun. Among the ashes 
was a worm, which gave origin to another 
phoenix. 

I return, however, from this classical 
digression, to tell yon that a pair of beau- 
tiful gazelles, or oriental antelopes, the 
elegant quadruped celebrated in their 
romances, and a parcel of the seed of 
the tectonia, teek, or Asiatic oak, by far 
tho most durable of all timber, have been 
imported in the same ship. These we 
must endeavour to improve, inasmuch as 
the former wDl be an ornament to the 
perk, and the latter the basis of a navy. 

I beg you to accept the assurance, once 
more, of my high ind particular respect. 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIIiL. 

A Journey to the Comets Rump and the 
J^anafieldy the two most elevated Peaks 
of the Green ^lovntamsy in the State qf 
Vermont ; with Physical and Barome- 
trical Observations. In a Letter from 
Capt. Alden Partt^ge^ laie Pn^eseor 
if Engineermg in the Military Aca- 
demy, ^c. to Dr. Mitckill, StirgeoB- 
Qeneral of Mw- York, *c. dated JVbr- 
wich [Fermont), Si^temher 2^, IftlS. 

D£AR Sm, 

Having now a littie leisure, I teke 1he 
liberty to give you a summary account o^' 
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my recea^aperafioiit in tkis laction of the 
country. I left Nefir-Tork io the steam- 
ho§X CooMcticut, for New-Hayeo, oa 
Monday tiie 7tb imt at 7 o^clock in the 
■Knroiogf, travelled one bui^dred and sixty 
uilet before I slept, and arrived at this 
pboe (distance 300 miles,) on tlie follow- 
io^ Thursday. On the followiag^ Mon- 
day, 8epUteber 14, at 8 o'clock in the 
morning', I started on foot, e^ipped with 
my baronieter, thermometers, pocket- 
k oompass, and spirit-lerel, for the purpose 
of ascerta'ming the altitndes of the Ca- 
mel^sRttmp, and Mansfield Mountain, 
considered the two most elevated peaks 
in the Green Mountain range, and after 
a march of sixty-four miles, arrived the 
next day at the village of Waterbory, on 
Onkm-iUver, completely drenched with 
rain. 

September 16^ Weather cloudy and 
threateoing', I determined however to lose 
BO time in attempting' to reach the sum- 
mit of the Gamel^s Rump, distant by es- 
timation, eleven miles. I accordingly 
I started for that purpose about 7 o'clock, 
A. M. alone. Doctor Paddock, whom I 
expected to accompany me, being neces- 
sary^ absent. I followed down the river 
on tite north side, about four miles, where 
I attempted to ford it,' the mountain be- 
inflT <>n the south side ; but this I found 
impracticable, in consequence of its 
having^ been swollen by the rain. I was 
here joined by a young man who vcrfun- 
teered to accompany me upon the moun- 
tain, but who was as lit^ acquainted 
widi the route at myself. We pursued our 
coarse down the river about one mile 
ftirther, where we found a canoe, in 
which we crossed, and retained on the 
oppoeite side until we reached the mouth 
of Duxbnry Brook. We here left the 
rirer, and followed up this bvook about 
(bur miles, which broi^ us to the foot 
of the mountain, the summit beafin|r 
about northwest, and dktant about four 
mfles. 8o fiir we had a road, tkougk af- 
ter kamr^se river it was littk faeClar 
than mam, being only a foot pa&, and 
very muddy. . We new struck into the 
weeds* mgnelf aetiog as pilot, and began 



the ascent This at first was not bid, but 
soon became much more steep and diffi- 
cult, and was rendered very unpieaiant, 
in consequence of the raia wltich new n»- 
commeeoed with considerable f^rf. The 
lower region of the mountaiu b covered 
with a heavy growth of hard timber, 
consisting principally of beech, birch, 
and the sugar maple, intermixed with a 
few evergreens. As we ascended, how- 
ever, the hard timber continued to de- 
crease, uutil it became extinct ; and the 
evergreens, consisting of hemlock, spruce, 
and firs, became entirely predominant. 
These, as we approached the summit, 
continually decreased in siee, until tljey 
degenerated into mere shrubs not more 
than three feet high, with their limbs so 
closely interwoven as to form as almost 
impenetrable hedge. The middle and 
upper regions of the mountain aro very 
rocky and precipitous, the rooks being 
generally (Covered with a ihick coat of 
moss. After about two hours and a half 
of hard climbing, where our hands and 
feet were equally necessary, we obtaine<l 
for the first time after entering the 
woods, a view of the summit, about half 
a mile distant, and apparently almost per- 
pendicular. The pra(;ticabilrty of reach- 
ing it on this side was very doubtfoL I 
determined, however, to make the at- 
tempt, and accfrdingly, after surmounting 
a number of fonnidabj^ precipices, at the 
evident baasard of my barometer, if nc»t of 
oar necks, we at length succeeded in 
gaining the summit I was now amply 
compensated for all my fttigoe hi ascend- 
ing, by the prospect wliich opened to 
view. It iiras, indeed, grand and pic- 
tnreaque. On the west, and northwest 
the whole country, as for as Lake Cham- 
plain, appears drawn around the skirts o( 
the nMwntaia, and you look dowa upon it 
as upon a map. Lake Champlain itself, 
distant about twenty roiki, with its 
several islands, bays and creeks, lies in 
fWl prospect befotte you, and the view i« 
finally kirHed by the high grounds in the. 
atsfee of New-Tork. The prospect ta 
other directiona^ tbuugk hm beautiftiK 
was stm more gntnd and sublime. It 
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trnly exhibited iim wofks of tbe Creator 
on a magnificent soale. To the math, 
and southeast, the immense ran^ of the 
Green « Mountains, with its elerated 
peaks, stretches farther than the eye can 
reach, while on the north, the towerinfir 
summit of Mansfield Monntain, risin|^ 
with majestic grandeur, limits the view. 
The weather being orercast, although it 
rendered the prospect less exteosiTe, and 
in some, respects less perfect tiian it 
otherwise would hare been, yet, I am con- 
rinced, diminished nothing, but, on the 
eonli'aiy, rather added to the grandeuf of 
the scene. The fog and mists, which in 
some places enveloped the lower regions 
of the mountains, while the summits shot 
ap to a great height abore them, pro- 
duced an effect peculiarly striking. The 
whole a]q[>eared to me as strongly illus- 
tratire of the original state of chaos. 
The summit of the mountain is a bare 
rock, destitute even of a sign of regeta- 
tion. It is yery steep on (be southeast, 
south, and southwest sides, less so on the 
east and west^and leastof all on the north 
side. The highest pinnacle conrerges 
almost to a point, tbe top being but a few 
yards in diameter. The rock on the 
•ummit appears eridently in some places 
to hare been operated upon by fire. This 
induces me to beliere the tradition, that 
the Indians, formerly, in i^ing to and 
fiom Canada, used it as a signal sta- 
tion, and accordingly built fires on it, 
which it is said, could be distinguished at 
8t. John's, and eren at Montreal Tbe 
wind blew strongly from the southwest, 
and feh extremely cold ; the thermometer 
eunk to 43, and the rain oon^ued, min* 
gled with hail reiging upon snow, ^er 
remaining upon the summit until we were 
completely chilled with the cold, and bar- 
ing finished my obserrations, we hastened 
down the roountahi, and I reached the 
rillage of Waterbury, whence I started, 
about Tt>*clock in the erening, with, I be- 
liere, not a diy ^read in my clothes, and 
iomewhat fatigued, baring at^ nothing, 
nor drank any thing but water during the 
day. The distance walked w«s between 
tweat^msc and thirty snles, including the 



four extra dulas on ioeount of €scapkig 
the rirer • 

September 17th. The rain continued 
to descend in torreittl, which, together 
with the muddiness of tbe roads, obliged 
me to remain under corer until 'neaify' 
4 o'clock, p. M. when the storn snbsid* 
ing in some measure, I took up ^ly line 
of march for Mansfield Mooatain, distant 
fi*om Canteibuiy about twenty-two miles', 
in a northwesterly direction. I arrired at 
tbe rillage of Stowe^ abent sunset, &s- 
tance ten nifles,^rhere I todc up qoer- 
ters for the night, and where I was joined 
by Dr.. Paddock, when he had agreed to 
accompany roe upon this expedition. 

Se|itember 1 dth. Weather foggy, but 
appearances indicated a good day. We 
started about 7 o'clock in tbe naming, 
and after trarelling about six miles, we 
arrired at the foot of the mountsin. So 
for we had a path ; the latter part, how- 
erer, rery bad. We now began to ascend 
and in about two hours and an half we 
reached the summit of the south peak, 
commonly called the Nose. Tbe ascent, 
was, in general, rery gradual and easy ; 
the timber and other prodnctiotts nivch 
the same as already described in the ac- 
count of the Camel's Rump. Tbe high- 
est summit of this peak is a bald pointed 
rock, terminating on the nortii side in an 
almost perpendicular precipice, about 
threes hundred feet high. Hariag com- 
pleted ray obserrations at this station, we 
next directed our course for tbe north 
rock, commonly called the Chin, distant 
two miles north, 'to reach this, it was 
necessary to proceed along the top of the 
ridge which connects the tiro peaks (the 
Nose and Chin) in doing which, our 
course was much impeded by the small 
firs, which growing to a height of imkj 
three or four feet, and tiioir boughs being 
closely interworen, formed an ahnoet im- 
penetrable barrier. After a rery fii- 
tiguing march, howerer, of abo«t two 
hours, we at length . reached the somnat 
oftiieChin. This is a bald rook cnfMy 
destitute of regetatioD, tenmaatiag no 
the east side in an afano^ peiywidicnhr 
precipice of great beiglit; -while ott tbe 
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otber site the descent is much more about 8 o^clock, and notiritl^itandinf the 

fradnaL The prospect, like that from rain fell in torrents the greater part of 

thetopof the Camel's Rump, is extensire the day, I continoed my course, and 

and grand, embracing, however, nearly reached this place about 5 o^cleck, P. M. 

the same views as have been already Thus the ezpeditioo lasted seven days, 

mentioaed. five of which it rained, dupng the whole 

Aiier €om|deting my observations» and of which my clodies were not once diy^ 

enjoying the prospect as long as our time and the distance travelled was about two 

would permit, we took up our line of hundred miles. The mercury in the ba- 

inarch to return, first directing our course rometer fluctuated very httle during the 

down the north side, until we cleaxed the whole time. I therefore conceived it a fa- 

predpioe just mentioned, and winding vourable though a veij unpleasant time 

round on the side of the mountain to the to make observations, 
•outb, we descended on the east side. 

The place of descent, however, wasmuch The following an the remHs derived/rtm 

waosre diiBcult than that of ascent, being ^V <if>*^rv(aioii»: 

very sleep, and in many parts precipitous. Altitude oftheNorth Peak of Mans- 

We, nevertheless, reached the foot in field Mountain (called the Chin) 

safety, about five o'clock, P. M. when above the surface of Onion River, 

the doctor resuming his horse, 1 con- at Watcrbury Bridge, - r - 4093 

tinoed my march alone for Walerbury, Altitude of the same above the site 

where I arrived a little after ten o'clock, ^f the State House at Montpelicr, 4051 

Gonsiderably fatigued, (haring travelled Altitude of the same abov^ tide- wa. 

this day, thirty-feur miles) and, as usual, ter ..-.•-... 4279 

drenched with the water which fell from Altitude of the South Peak of the 

the bushes in passing through the woods. .^me, caUed the Nose, above On- 

September 19th. It tained furiously in j^n River, at Waterbury Bridge, 3797 

the rooming unta about 10 o'clock, when Altitude of the same above the site 

it subsiding, I started on my return to of the State House at Montpelier, 3755 

Norwich, Dr. Paddock very kindly vo- Altitude of the same above tide- 

lunteering his services with those of his water, 3988 

horse and gig, brought mo on as far as Altitude of the Camel's Rump 

Montpelier (twelve miles) where we ar- above Onion River, at Waterbu- 

rived about neon. I then directed my fy Bridge, ....... 40QS 

coarse through Williamstown, in order to Altitude of the same above the site 
eroM the main ridge of the Green Moun- of the State House at Montpelier, 3960 
tain range, far the purpose of ascertaining Altitude of the same above tide- 
its height I made my observations for water, ........ 4iaa 

tiiis object at the seat of Judge Paine, in Altitude of Judge Paine's seat, o^ 
WiUiamstown. The altitude of this the height of land in Williams- 
point, I believe may be taken without town, above the s>ite of the State 
essential error, to express the mean altt- House at Montpelier, - - - 2157 
tttde of the eastern or main range of the Altitude of the same above tide- 
mountains, without reference to the water, ........ 2385 

peaks. About two o'clock the rain re- Altitude of Killington Peak, above 

commenced, and continued incessantly tide-water, calculated by me in 

the remainder of the day. I however, October, 1811, * • .^ ., . 3924 

pursned my maich without halting, and Altitude of Ascutney Mountain 

arrived at Brookfield about sunset, where above tide-water, as calculated 

I took up my quarters for the night by me in August, 1817, ... 3330 

Se p tember tOth. Weather showery Altitude of the same above Con* 

and threatening in the morning, I started secdcut River, at Windsor Bridge, 31 16 
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The ibrefoiag wiU» 1 briiev*, ftfibrd a 
pntif correct Tiew of tho attitudes of 
Ibe principel moantains in Vennont,-— 
Mamfidd, Caraei'i Ramp and Killingtcm 
Paak, I prasnine are the three highest in 
the state. To these, I shaii take the 
liberty to add a few others, which I be- 
Sere wffl give a pretty correct ?iew of 
the nost elevated ones in the northera 
•ectioD of oar coantry*— They axe as fol- 
lows, tii. 

M 
AUitnde of Moabt-'Waaliiiigtoii, in 

the State of New-Hampshire, the 

.OMMt derated of the White 

Mountains, as calculated by me 

in July, 181 1 — above tide-water, 6634 

Altitute of the South Peak of 

Moose Hillock, in the same state, 

above tide-water, as oakmlated 

by roe in Augast, 1817, - - 4536 

Altitude of the same above Cm>- 

necticut River, at Orford Bridge, 4S75 
Altitude of the North Peak of the 
same, by estimation, above tide- 
water, 4636 

Altitude of the Round Top, the 
highest of the Catts-Kill Range, 
in the state of New-Tork, above 
tide-water, as calculated by me 
in October, 1810, ... - 3804 
Altitude of the High-Peak, in the 
same state, above 4he same, as 
cakmlatcd at the time above- 
mentioned, - 3718 

The altitudes of Moose^Hillock and 
Ascutney Mountain, above Connecticut 
River, at Windsor Bribes, are the cor- 
rect ones. I mention this, because I be- 
lieve tbere was an error respecting them 
in a former pubKcatioD. 

Y0U19, wkh the greatest respect and 
esteem, 

A. PARTRIDGE. 
Hon. Sam'u L. Mitchill. 



2b the Editor of the American Mmthhj 

Migtume* 
Snt, 

Presuming the accompanying extracts 
from the *' Parentalia, or Memoirs of the 
Family of the Wrens," coataining an au* 

9 



thestio description of the celebrated mo* 
Kumeat of London, will not be naiop 
teresting to your numerous readers, I 
beg leave to hand them to yon, ««(4 &tin»- 
kUitm$ qfiheLaiminKrifiumi,vad9tbmr 
infonnation obtained on the spot; 
. And remain. 

Your very obedient servant, 
C. A. BU8BT. 

'* In the year 1761, Sir ChrUU^idker 
JFrm began the bnildiag e£ the great 
6uted eolnmn of Portland stone, and of 
the doric order (oomMmly called the 
JlfoiiMnen< of LondoBy in memory of the 
bumiug and rebuilding of this city), and 
finished it in 1677. The artificers were 
obliged to wait sometimes for stones of 
proper scantlings, which occasioned tiie 
work to be longer in execution than 
otherwise it would have been. It much 
exceeds in height the pillars at Rome^ of 
the emperors Tn^'an and Antoninus, those 
stately remains of Roman grandewTy or 
that of 7!leodbnii# at Constantinople. In 
forming ^sGt>^k»isa/ column, tbettira^or 
took the liberty to exceed the received 
proportions of the order, one module, or 
semi-diameter. 

*< The altitude, from the pavement, is 
two hundred and two feet, the diameter 
of the shaft, or body ef the column, is 
fifteen feet ; tlie ground bounded by the 
plinth, or lowest part of the pedestal, as 
twenty-eight feet square, and the pedee- 
tal in height is forty-five feet. Within 
is a largo staircase of black marble, con* 
taioing three hundred and forty-five steps, 
ten inches and a half broad, and six 
inches risers. Over tlie capital is an iron 
balcony, encompassing a cippm^ or JHeia^ 
thirty-two feet high, suppoTtiog a blazing 
urn of brass gilt*' ^ 

An dccuraU Account of the qwtntUy of 
MUerialsy by meaturementSy of the 
great Cohann at London, -^ 

The soliility of the whole fabric, 
from the bottom of the lowest 
plinth to the black marble under 
the urn, the cylinder of the stair* 
eaiieowiy dedocted^and the stoiie> 
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fbrtbepcDJectiodsoftbecarTm; Jeti, 
not allowed for, is 37396 

The Ixlack marble carmng the 
cafMtal 287 

Do. Lantem, 64 



Total 3774t 
Froiii the aoiiditj iedact. 
For eigfht gnreat arches 281 

For three doon and pa»a|^ S89 
For three sides revealed 466 

For rouffa Uock 1499 

For rabble work 7185 



Total deductkm 9740 



The remiuiider b 28007 
To tills add, for the prc^tions of 
the cairiogs iM the front, and the 
four great dragons and festoons 
decorating the bets and angles 
of the pedestal 540 



Net total of Portland stone 28547 

Three handred and fortj-three black 
marble steps. 

The whole shall fluted after it was 
built, being four thonuand seven hundred 
and eightj-fimr superficial feet. 

Marble hatch-pace, fifty-six feet. 

Marble paving, and other small articles 
not in this measurement 

AucripUon on the north mde <f the Pe- 
destal. 

*• Anno Chridi CIoDCLJLVI. die H 
Nonis Septembrisy hinc in Orientem, pe- 
dum CCIX IntervaUo (qum est hujusce 
Columnoe Altitudo) erupit de media Nocte 
Incendium, quod vento spirante hausit 
etiaro longinqua, kc. partes per omncs po- 
pulabundum ferebatur cum impetu et fra- 
goreincredtbiiL XXCIXT6mpla,Portas, 
Pnetorium, .£des pubIicae,Ptochotrophia, 
ScbolasjBibliothecas, lasularam magnum 
IV imerom, Domus CCIooOOOOOOCC, 
Vices CD absompsit: De XXVI Regioni- 
bns, XV funditus delerit, alias VIII la- 
ceras et semi-ustas reliquit Urbis Ca- 
dawr at CI3XXXVI Jufera, Innc ab 
Arce per Tfuimeeh Ripam et Tempkrio- 
nuB Fanum, flltnc ab Euro AquilonaM 



tortus secundum Muros ad FesseFletaiw 
Caput, perrexit; adversusOpesCiviumct 
Foitunas infestnm, Mga Viroa innocttum, 
lit per omnia relerret snpremum illam 
mundi Fiiistionem, Vekx Clades Mt; 
exigouns Teo^pus eaden vidk Cmtattai 
florentissimamy et nuUam. Tertio die^ 
cum jam evioerat faumana Concflia et 
fiubsidia omnia, coalitus, ut par est cr»> 
dere, jussus, stetit fatalis Ignis, et qan* 
quarersum elanguif^ 

Trameiatiotu 

In the year of Christ 1666, the 2d day 
of September, east from hence, at the 
distance at two hundred and two feet (the 
height of the column), about midnight, a 
meet terrible fire broke out, which, driven 
«B by a hJgb wind, not only wasted the 
adjacent parts, bntabo places very re- 
mote, witb incredible noise and fury. ' It 
consumed eighty-mne churches, the city 
gates, Gttikihall, many public structures, 
boqiitah, schools, libraries, avast num- 
ber of stately edifices, thirteen thousand 
Iwo hundred dwdiing houses, four hun- 
dred streets ; of twenty-six wards, it ut- 
terly destroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others shattered and half burnt The 
ruins of the city were four hundred and 
thirty-six acres, from the Tower, by the 
Thames side, to the Temple Church, viA 
from the northeast g^te, along the city 
waH, to Holborn-bridge. To the estates 
and fortunes of the citizens it was merci- 
less, but to their livek rery favourable, 
that it might in all things resemble the 
last conflagration of the world. 

The detraction was sudden, for in a 
smalis paceof time the sane city was seen 
most ioorishing and redvoed to nothing. 

Three days alter, when this fatal Am 
had baflled all human councils and endea- 
vours, in the opinion of all, as it were, 
by the win of heaven, it stopped, and on 
every side was extinguished. 

hucriptkm on the eouth side. 

"Carolus H. C. Mart F. Mag. Brif. 
Fnmc. et Hib. Rex Fid. D. Princepsde- 
mentissimuSj miserattts luctuosam Reruns 
fitden, ptariina ftamantibfis jam turn Riir • 
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wky insolathim Cmuin et UiIms sum Oroa- 
jnentuDi providit, Tributumreiiu8it,Prece8 
OnUnii et Popnli Loodineiisis retoiit ad 
Begai Somtum, qui oootinoo decrevit> at 
PuUioo Opera, pecuoia publica, e^ Tec- 
t%ali Carbonii fossilis oriunda, in melio- 
rem fimnan readtuenter ; uttque .Sdes ea- 
«nB et D. PauH Templom a FoxKiameiitis 
Qomi magmficentia extruerentor; Pon- 
tes, PortSB) Carceres novi fierent; emirn- 
darentur Aim, Vici ad reg^ulam respon- 
derant, Clhri oomplaDerenter, aperieotttr 
Angiporttis Fora et M aceUa in Areas se- 
potitas eliinioarentar. Censuit etiam, uti 
lingalaB Donras roam inteiiperinw oon- 
chidereiitar, aniTersn ia frontem pari 
altitodine coDsurgerunt, omnesqoe Pa- 
rietes sazo qaadrato aut cocto Latere ao- 
lidarentur, otique nemiiii liceret ultra 
aeptenaium aodifU^ando immorari, Ad 
hsec Litea de Temiiius oritaraa lege lata 
praescidit ; adjecit qaoque SupplicatioDee 
annuaa, et ad nteroajn Posteroram M e- 
moriam H. C. P. C. Featinatur andiqaei 
Eeaoigit Loadinaih, majore celeritate aut 
afdendore incertum: Unuin TrienDium 
abadrit quod aeculi opus credebatur.'* 

Translation. 

Cbarlea II. son of Churlea the M ^jrr. 
King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, a most gva- 
cioua prince, commisaeratiog the deplor- 
able atate of things, while the ruina were 
yet amoking, provided for the comfort of 
his oitizena, and the ornament of hia city; 
remitted their taxea, and referred the 
petitioaa of {he mag^iatratea and inha- 
bitants to the parliament, who imme- 
diately paaaed an act, That public worka 
should be restored to greater beauty by 
publie meney to be raised by impoaition 
on coal; that ohuichee, and the cathedral 
•f St Paul's, should be rebuilt from their 
Amndationa, with al} magnificence ; that 
bridges, gatea, and prisons should be 
made anew, the sewers cleansed, the 
streets made straight and regular, auch 
aa were ateep levelled, and dioae too 
narrow made wider, mai^etiand afaam- 
blea removed to aeparate plaoea. They 
a)ao enacted, that every house ahould be 



built with party-n^alla, and all in frooi 
raised of an equal height, and thoae walls 
all of aquare atone or brick ; and that no 
man ahonld delay beyond the apace of 
aevcQ years— moreover, care waa taken 
by law to prevent all suits about their 
bounds. Also anniversary prayers were 
enjoined ; and, t6 perp^nate the memory 
hereof to posterity, they caused (his co- 
lumn to be erected* The work was car- 
ried on with diligence, and LondcMi is 
restored; but ndietfaer with greater speed 
or beauty, may be made a queation. 
Three yeara time saw that finished which 
was supposed to be the business of an age. 

BucripUon en Uu ead Me. 

Incepta 
Bickardo Fordy Eq. 

Praetore Land, 
A.D. CIqDLXXI 
Perdacta altius 
Oeo, Waterman, Eq. Prae. 
Roberto Hanton, Eq. Pras. 
ChiUelmo Hooker^ Eq. PrsQ. 
Boberto Vintr, Eq. Prae. 
Jotepho Sheldon^ Eq. Pros. 

Perfecta 

T%ruxa Damt, Eq. Prse. 

Vtb 

Anno Dom. 

MDCLXXVn. 

Translation. 

This pillar was beg^n 
Sir Richard Fhrd, Knt being Lord Mayor 
of London^ in the year 1671, 
Carried on 
In the mayoraltiee of 
Sir George Waterman^ Knt. 
Sir Robert Hanson^ Knt . 
Sir William Hooker, Knt 
Sir Robert Finer, Kat. 
Sir Joi^ Sheldon^ Knt 
And finished in that of 
Sir Thomas ZhvU^ in the year 1677. 

On the upper part of the Pedestal is ir»- 
scribed, 

<< This pillar was set up in perpetual 
remembrance of the moat dreadful burn- 
ing of this ancient city; began and oai^ 
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iwd on by the treachery and malice of dent directkniB for tbe oooifort of hit 

the popUi iiM>tiDB, in the begfioaiog of citkeiii, and tbe omameiit of the city, 

Septerober, id the year of oar Lord 1666, aided by Liberty, Architecture, and Ima- 

ie order to the carrying oo their horrid gioatioo. Time is represented -cupportiiig 

plot for extirpatiDg the Protestant rcli- a female figure in distreat, i c the city 

gion and old English liberty, and intro- of London ; and Providence c^ocoara^icg 

dncing popery and slarery.** her by pointing to the emblems of Peace 

On tbe west face of the pedestal is a in the clouds. In the back ground, on 

fine alto relioTO by Gibber, representing one side, is shoim tbe city in flaines, and 

king Charies the second, in a Roman oo the other, the rebuilding. 
habit, providing by his power and pru- 



Abt. 8. ARDEN'S OVID. 
Specimem of a Poetical TnmtlatUm of OoieTs Tristia. By Faakcis Aaden, lli^v 

AMONG the safest tests of scholarship, and the surest indications of the extent 
to which letters are cultivated in a nation, are to be enumerated faithful and 
polished versions of ancient ciassical poets. That spirit of literary enterprise, of 
which such productions are the elegant result, and which is stimulated to exertion 
by a fomiliar acquaintance with the models furnished by the ancient muse, catanot 
be looked for among any people, until the more immediate and urg^ent wants of so- 
ciety be satisfied ; until the intellectual and moral faculties of the community be so 
extensively unfolded as, after having supplied the state with political and civil gfuides 
and defenders, to leave a large amount of cultivated mind at leisure to engage in 
the pursuits of taste and administer to the pleasures of imagination. When, there- 
fore, works of the kind referred to, begin to appear, the plain inference must be, 
that education has already embraced in its progress the discipline of the finer feculties 
of our nature; that public endowments of learned institutions have become bountifnl 
and numerous ; and that an influence has gone forth in society, which, in its refining 
and elevating operation, has furnished readers of taste, as well as skilful scholars- 
has furnished numbers who know how to admire the exhibitions of cultivated talent, 
as well as scholars, who possess tbe ability to inspire that admiration, and who are 
mored by a generous ambition to hang around the pillars of their country's strength 
the garlands of their country's genius. We have the happiness, in the present 
nuoiber of the Magasine, to congratulate the learned public of our country upon 
the oommencement of a literary undertaking, of a description in which our American 
«:holars have not hitherto engaged. Translations into verse, of the poets of Crreeoe» 
or Rome, except in fragments, and, for the most part, by way of academic exercise, 
are not yet known among us. Those men in our country, who, if the duties of 
Hieir stations had permitted, would have been best able to make their countrymen 
acquainted with the masters of ancient poetry, have been too assiduously occupied 
in public affairs and the avocations of some active profession, or too exclusively em« 
ployed in the task of daily instruction, to find leisure to indulge their propensity, 
or exhibit their skiU in the careful and entire translation of a favourite author. 
l^rbtle the scholars of Europe have been enabled to transmit their ^ames to posterity 
eonnected with those of the fathers of ancient song, American taste and genius 
bave been compelled to rest content with an uncommunicated enjoyment of their 
beantiet, and a silent contemplatioa of their greatness. 
Vol. nr.— No. i. 8 



But other prwpe^.ts be^n to open. We can at IcBffth boast a scholar, who, if 
bt. countrymen be just to his ments, will hare the honour of leading the way in this 
parti to classical distincUon, and of erecling the fint monument of this species of 

American literature. . , .. j • ^ 

Some two or three years ago, Francis Ardcn, Esq. conceited the design of ren- 
dering Ovid's elegies upon his exile into English heroic verse. He selected this 
work of that swe^t bard, principally, because it had never been (bus translated. 
Catlin, in 1639; Crawford, in 16H0; and Bailey, (besides his translation mtoproee 
in 1726) in 1729, had done the " Tristia" into English ; but their translaUons were 
only meagre metaphrases. A faithful, and, at the same time, an easy and elegant 
yersion of the " TrisUa," had been thought beyond the powers of the English lan- 
iruage- and Mr. Arden, with an intrepidity that became his classical acquiremonis, 
anda iseal that reflected praise upon his patriotism, determined to vindicate the 
honours of his rootlier tongue. His design was first to complete the version of the 
first book, « De Tristibus," and if, upon offering it to the world, it should meet an 
encouraging reception, to finish the whole work. It was to have been published in 
a small volume, with notes critical and explanatory, together with a biographical 
account of his author. Accordingly, proposals were issued, and a few names were 
obtained; but the subscription languishing, and support, sufficient to warrant Hkj 
expense of printing, not being received, the design was for a time suspended. In 
justice, however, to them wlio manifested their liberality in the beginning, and wiio 
continue constant in their purpose of encouragement, at a more fiivourable period 
and wHh happier omens, Mr. Arden has resumed and accomplished his task. The 
translaUon of the first book of the " TrisUa" into English heroic verse is completed ; 
and for cKwe and rigorous grammatical adherence to the sense of his author, united 
to a manifest relish of his beauties, and a signal power over his native language, 
this translation is entitled to the most emphatic praise. A mere roctaphmse could 
scarcely be more literal ; few words of the original hate been omitted, nor has Mr. 
Arden indulged himself in the dangerous liberty of adding to the ideas of his author, 
in the misplaced ambitio-a of exhibiting his own power of invention. 

In order to corrobomte tlie favourable sentiments we have expressed of Mr. 
Aiden's effort, we cite the testimony of two gentlemen, whose authority will be ac- 
knowledged, when our own opinion might be disregarded. Before the translatioa 
was completed, specimens of it were submitted to the Rev.' Dr. J. M. Mason, and 
to Professor Wilson, of Columbia College. Of these specimens Dr. Mason thu*. 

expresses himself: 

** At the request of Francis Arden, Esq. of tliis city, I have perused specimen-s 
of a poetical translation of OvidTs Tristia, which he is preparing for the press. 
Their fidelity of sense, united to power of compression without cramping the verse, 
and to unquestionable marla of the Muse, encourage flattering anUcipation. He 
has also succeeded in transferring to his own lines a large portion of that tenderness 
and pathos for which these elegies of his author are so remarkable; and he may 
cherish the hope, that when his work shall have received his finishing touch, it will 
enforce its own claims upon literary taste ; and be no transient ornament to hia re- 
putation as a scholar and a poet" 

The language of Professor Wilson is as follows : 

" At the instance of Francis Arden, Esq. I have perused specimens of a trans- 
lation of OvidU TrisHoy which he is preparing for the press. So far as I have had 
opportunity or leisure to examine, the work appears to posaess great merit The 
iens9 of hit author is faithfuUy represented; the versification smooth and bamoniotts; 
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^die diotkn pure* and chsueftl, frequcptly strong and fiSrcible. He has happily 
caaght the sphit of the drighial, and in pathoe and tenderness, the cbanoteristic 
excellencies of the poem, sometimes snrpasses it. On the whole, he discovers a 
poetioal talent, greatlj above mediocrity, and richly merits liberal public patronage." 

Mr. Arden has taken the teiLt of Burmann for his guide, which he has collated 
with the Bipont edition, though there is soaroely any variance between these, and 
iHUi that €£ Cmpinus. 

To enable the public to ftrnn some opinion of Mr. Arden^s merits as a translator, 
die fbllowing extracts froM his manuscript are inserted, with the corresponding text 
of the original on the opposite column. The first extract is the whole of the second 
elegy. In this elegy the poet represents himself ordered into exile by Augustus, 
aad overtaken by e'StoMS. He describes the storm, and prays the gods to spare 
him and convey hhn safely to Tomos. 



** Gods of the sea and sky ! (for what but pray'r 
If yet reserv'd for mc ?) I pray forbear 
My tempest shatter'd bark apart to rend, 
Nor help to mighty Caesar's anger lend. 
Ofl when one god assails, intent on harm, 
Some other aids us with protectirijg^ arm : 
Vulcan opposed, ApoUo (avour'd Troy j 
Venus loved Trojans^ Pallas would destroy ; \ 
To Turnus kind, Juno iCncas bore 
Fii*d hate, yet Venus sav'd him by her pow'r ; 
Stern Neptune oft assail'd Ulysses sagCi 
Minerva snatched him from her uncle's rage ; 
And what prevents, though less than these I he^ 
BCdst Cseuir's ire, a god from aiding me. 

Unhappy me, I ^pend my words in vam ; 
Dashes the speaker's face the swollen main ; 
The dreadful south wind scaUers what I say, 
Nor to the gods allows my pray'rs their way. 
Thus the same blasts, lest but one ill I bear, 
Both sails and vows impel I know not where. 

Unhappy me, how rolls each mountain wave ! 
Now they would seem heav'n's highest stars to 

lave ; 
How low the ocean-op'ning vales subside ! 
Now sunk to Tartarus appears their tide. 
Where'er you look there's nought but sea and sky. 
That swoln with waves, this threat'ning clouds 

o'erfly ; 
*Twijctboth,the winds all roarwith tempest-sway. 
Nor knows the flood which master to obey. 
Now Eums strengthens from the purple east. 
Now Zephyr presses from the latc-hour'd west ; 
Now froB the north chiQ Boreas sweeps his fbrcc, 
The South maintains the war with adverse course. 
Wilder'd the pilot stands, nor has in view 
The route he shall avoid or shall pursue ; 
Skill fahers midst these dubious horrors' train. 
Perish we most, the hope of safety's vain. 

Yet whHe I speak the wave has whelm'd my 
face, 
The Aood will stop my breath in its embrace, 
And I bnbibe the deadly water's rage, 
Thns^ lips that firaitless orisons engage, 



Di maris ct couli, (quid enim nisi vota aupersoot ?) 

Solvere quassatae parcite membra ratis : 
Neve, precor, magni subscrihite CsDsaris inr, 

Saepe premente Deo fcrt Deus alter openv. 
Mulcibcr in Trojara> pro Troja stabat Apollo : 

^qua Venus Teucris, PallaS iuiqua fait, 
Oderat iEnean proprior Satumia Tumo. 

Ille tamcn Veneris numine tutus erat. 
Scf pe ferox cautuin petiit Neptuims Uly^sem : 

Eripuit patruo s«epe Minerva suo. 
Et nobis aliquocl, quarovis distnmus ab illis, 

Quid vctat irato numeu adesse Deo ? 
Verba miser fi*ustrii non pro6cientia prrdo : 

Ipsa graves spargunt ora loquentis aqu». 
Terribilisque NoUisjadat roea dicta ; preccsque, 

Ad quos mittuntur, non sinit ire Dcos. 
Ergo iidem venti, ae causa lanlar in una, 

Velnqucnescio qui>, votaque nostra ferunt? 
Me miserum, quanti mnntcs voUiintur aquarunl f 

Jam jam tacturos sidcra sumina putcs. 
Qiiantse diducto subsMunt fcquore valles ! 

Jam jam tacturas Taitara nigra ])utcs. 
Qnocunque ad^picias, nihil est nisi pontus et acr ; 

Fhictibus hic tumidus, nubibus ille minax. 
Inter utrumque fremunt immani turbine venti. 

Nescit, cui domino pareat, unda maris. 
Nam mod6 purpurco vires capit Eums ab ortor 

Nunc Zephyrus sero vespcre missus adcst : 
Nunc geltdus sicca Boreas bacchatur ab Arcto : 

Nane Notus adversiL protlia fronte gcrit. 
Rector in incerto est : nee quid (ugpatve pctatve, 

Invenit. Ambiguis ars stupit ipsa malis. 
Scilicet occidimus, nee spes nisi vima salutis : 

Dumque loquor, vuHus obmit unda meos. 
Opprimet hanc animam Hactus : fnistraq ; pre- 
cantt 

Ore neoaturas accipiemns aqnas- 
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My exile only my fond wUe beaoaMf 
Thai ill aloiie she knows, for thai she groana ; 
On ocean-wastes knows not this frame it toit*df 
Knows not how driv'n by winds, knows not how 

neariy Vm. 
Wen was it, gods, I yielded not that she 
Companion of my voyage shook! tempt die see, 
That death might not fall twiee oo hapleas me; 
Now, thoagfaIdie,sinoe she escapes de«th*8pain» 
8av'd by the half I sorely shal) remain. 
Ah me, how gleam*d with darting fires the 

doud! 
That soondtng crash in heav'n's high vanh bow 

bud! 
Ifor lighter on the sides the billows faU, 
Than a balista's burthen strikes the wall ; 
The coming wave o'ertow'rs all waves besides^ 
And twixt the ninth and the eleventh rides. 

I fear not death, but wretched is iu kind : 
Remove the shipwreck, death a g^t 1*11 find ; 
Falling by sword or nature, still His found 
Something to lay our frames in customed ground. 
To give some charge to friends ; to hope a grave, 
And not be food for fish of ocean*s wave. 
I sail not .singly here : suppose it true. 
That such a hapless exit is my due. 
Why should my suffVing reach the guiltless too? 
Superior and green gods, who rule the main, 
The menaces of both your bands restrain. 
And let a wretch to his fiz'd limits bear 
The life that Caesar's lenient ire would spare. 
If you design to make me undergo 
The punishment I have dpserv'd to know, 
My fault is deem'd, ev'n in the judge's view, 
Iiess than that death in vengeance should pursue. 
Meant he to send me to the Stygian wave ? 
Caesar for fhis your aid woaM never crave ; 
He holds no pow'r that k>»igs my Wood to spiil ; 
And what he has bestowM, can take at will. 

But let my k>ad of wp snfiicient seem. 
Ye pow'rs, whom outraged by no crime, I deeqi. 
Should, to preserve a wretch, join your whole 

host. 
The head cannot be sav*d, already k>6t ; 
Though wafted by kind gales, and smoothed the 

sea, 
Though sparM my life, less exile shall I be .' 

Greedy to gather heaps of endless gaiq, 
exchanging wares, I plough not the wide maip ; 
rfqr i^tbens se^, once sought for learning's 

store; 
Nor Asia's townst nor places seen before ; 
Nor bome to far fani'd Alexandria's soil, 
To view thy Joyous revds, sportive Nile ; 
For whera I ask kbd winds who faith can lend ? 
My wishes to Sarmatia's region tend, 
Vow^Mondthall may reach wihl Fontns' strand, 
And grieve I ily so slow my native land. 
TI|ose wishes too n shoneu'd oowse prepare, 
IbeToniasiittstotae, I know not whei^ 



At pianilaltodqoimiBedDletexsrieooi^! 

Hoc iiiiMii nostri scitque g em itq n e mali. 
Nesdt in iaunenso jactari corpora poalo: 

Nescst agi ven" 
Dl bene, qn6d 



Ne mihi mors misero bis patienda foret ! 
At nunc, ut peream, qoooiam caret iMa perida, 

DuMdmceite paite i 
Hei mihi, qn^ celeri I 

<^iantos ab setherio persoaat axe fragor! 
Nee levi^ laterum tabifle feriuntur ab unifoy 

Qukm grave bafistse msenla pidsat eons, 
ihu venit hie fluotns, fludw sapsreasfaMt oonss: 

Posterior noao eit» ■ndeciawgiKS prior. 
Nee letum timeo: genus est miserabile leti. 

Demite naufraghun ; mors mihi mnaos erit 
Est aliquid, fatove suo ferrove cadentem 

In soltda moriens ponere oorpos humoi 
Est mandata suis aliquid sperare sopukra» 

Et non cquoreis piscibus esse cibum. 
Fingite me d^um tali nece : Hon ego solos 

HIc vehor. Immeritos cur men poena trahtt ? 
Pro Superi, viridesque Dei, quibtts aeqaora corse ! 

Utraque jam vestras sislite turba mines. 
Quamque dedit vitam mitissima C^esaris ira, 

Hanc siaite infclix in k>ca jussa feram. 
Si quam promerai poenam me pendere vuHis ; 

Culpa mea est ipso judice okorte minor. 
Mittere me Stygias si jam voluisset ad uiKlas 

Csnar; in hoc vestri non eguisset ope. 
Est illi nostri non invidiosa cnaoris 

Copia ; quodque dedit, cdm volet, ipse fereti 
Vos mode, quos cert^ nuUo puto crinqntf Isesos, 

Cootenti nostris, D), precor, este malis. 
Ncc tamen ut cuncti miserum servare velitis, 

Quod periit, salvum jam caput esse potest. 
Ut mare considat, ventisque ferentibos otar; 

Ut mihi parcatis ; num minus exsul ero ? 
Non ego divitias avidos sine fine parandi 

Latum mutandis mercibus cqoor aro : 
Nee peto, quas petii quondam stiMJiiosns, Athenas , 

Oppida non Asiie, non k>ca visa priib. 
Non ut, Alexandri daram delatus in urben, 

DeKcias videam, Nile jocose, tuas. 
Quikd faciles opto ventos, (quis credere possit ^ 

Sarmatis est tdlus, quam mea vota peton^ 
Obligor, ot tangam Isevi fera litora Pond ; 

(^lodque sit k patria tam fiiga tarda, queror< 
Nescio quo videam positos ot in orbe Tomitas« 

Exilem facio per mea vota viam. ^ 
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t)b ! if jnMi hft ne, be theie billows dMck'd, 
Jkad let jour heavenly pow*n oarihip protect: 
If more you hatOi convey me where I'm lent, 
Tlut coift fonnf part of my hard pnatahment 

Bear hence, (what atk I now ?) ye rapid fales. 
My bark : why see Ansonia'j shores my sails ? 
Cieear forbids: why stop his exile's race ? 
ABow the Pontic realms to see my face. 
He orders, and I have deserv'd my flight; 
Nor I esieem it reverent, or right, 
Defending to uphold the acts, that he 
Coodemn'd as crimes by his supreme decree. 

Tel if gods ne'er mistake man's deeds below, 
Grime was fardi«aat from my fauh you know; 
Tea this you know; if error then mclin'd 
My way, ancl weak, not wicked, was my aynd; 
If I, akhoogh amoQg the least around. 
Firmly devoted to his house was found; 
If ev^ry sanction of a law's decree. 
The mandate of Augustus had to me ; 
If Uess'd !• call'd the age his sceptre sway'd ; 
Zealous for him and his the inoense laid ; 
If thus my soul indin'd, ye gods, then save ; 
If not, be this head wbdm'd by some vast wave. 

Amideceiv'd? Do the big ckNids decrease ? 
And does chang'd Ocean's conquer'd fury cease ? 
^oC chance, but you, whom none can cheat, im- 

plor'd 
On truth's condition, this relief aflbrd." 

The ibUowiDip short extract is Iron the first elegy, addressed to his book, begia- 
niDg with the 76th hoe of the origimL 



Sen me ^BBgkis, taiitoa cempesdte fluctus; 

Prooaque sint BOiir» numina vestra rati : 
Sen magis odistis, Jusse me advertite terns: 

Sopplidi pars est m i«gione mei. 
Ferte (quid hie facio ?) rapidi mea carbalft venti. 

Attsooios floes cur mea vela vident ? 
Nohiit hoc Cmar: quid, qoem fugat i]le,tenetis? 

Adspiciat vuhns Pontica terra meos. 
Ct jubet, et merai. Nee, quse damnavcrit ille, 

Crimina defendi jusve piumve puto. 
Si tamen acta Deos nunqoai^ mortaTia faUunt; 

A culpa facinus scitis abesse me&. 
Imm6 ita ; vos scitis. Si me meos abstuKt error, 

Stuhaque mens nobis, npo soelerata fbit : 
Qnamlibet i minimis, domai si favimos illi ; 

Si satis Augusti publica'jussa mihi; 
Hoc Duce si disi Telida secu ; pvoque 

Caeare tare pins CsBsaribusqne dedi : 
Si fliit hie animus nobis ; ita parcite, Divi. 

Sinmin^; alta cadens obruat unda caput. 
Faflor ? an incipioBt gravidse vanescere nobesi 

Victaque mutati frangitur ira maris ? 
Non casus, sed vos sob conditiooe vocati, 

Fallere quos non est, banc mihi fertis opem." 



** VUrt'6 by the hawk's sharp daws, the pi- 

geoBfean 
At ^ least nistliag of the wing she beers; 
. Nor, fimn the rav'ning wolf's jaws snaleh'd 

away, 
Far ivBB the she^pfiild <l]u^ the lambkin stray ; 
Phaaton, did he live, would beav'n avoid. 
Nor touch the steeds he, foohsh, long'd to guide; 
I loo confess, their fiiry taught to prove, 
That I feel terror at the arms of Jove ; 
Ami when he thuaden, think his pow'rfnl fare, 
Pursuing seeks nm with r e v e n f eft i l fire." 

The reauLiniiig extracts are takrai from the sereral elegies, in tbeir proper order< 
The tcHHamx^ extract is from the third elegy, commeiiciDg at the 87th line. 



'< Terretur minimo pennae stridore columba, 

Unguibus, accipiter, saucia facta tuis. 
Nee procul k stabulis audet secedere, si qua 

FiTCussa est avidi dentibus agna hipi. 
Vitaret coskun Phaetbon, si vtvcret ; et quos 

Optftrat stull^ tanffsre ndlet equos. 
Me quoqae, quse sensi, fiiteor, Jovis arma timere ; 

flU not infesto, cum tonat, igne peti," 



*' Thus she exdaam'd, thus had esdaim'd be- 

And yieUing to my int'rost, scarce gave o'er; 
Moumfiil I go» in squalid garb and slow, 
(If carried witboot fun'ral was logo,) 
And o'er my beard-spriiad face my mii'd locks 

Anr. 
She, they relate, deep grievii^ fer my doom, 
Half lifeless, fainting, fell within her home; 
And as she rose, with hair by dust o'eTspread, 
AndvMfv'd her limbs fi-om tlMsir cold earthy bed, 



<< ^alia tentabat : sic et ienUverat ant^: 

Vizqne dedit victas otilitate manus. 
Egredior (sive iUnd erat sine funere fcrri) 

Sqoalidus immissis hirta per ora comis. 
IDa dolore gravis tenebris narratur obortis 

Semiamssis medik procuboisse doroo. 
Utque resnrrezit, fcedatis pulvere turpi 

Crinibus, et gelidl. membra levavit bumo ;^ 
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Vtm moara'd henelA now her Iom house de- Se oiod6, deienos god6, eo mp kwaa w Peaalef ; 



plor'd, 

And often call*d upon her ravish'd lord. 
Not less her groans than if upon the ptk* 
Mine or her daughter's corpse she saw the while ; 
And wisfa'd to die, from feeling to be free. 
Tec kept that feeling through regard for me. 
Still may she live, since unrelenting fate 
Has brought, mc to this lamentable state : 
Still may she live, and constantly afford 
Supporting aid to her far distant lord.*' 

Elegy fourth, from the beginning. 

** In ocean dips the keeper of the bear, 
And heaves th' expanded waters whh his star; 
Still we fiehietest cm the Ionian wave, 
But fear itself compels us to be brave. 
Ah me, swoln With what winds the biHownweep ! 
How boil the sands, torn from their kywest deep ! 
To moontams equaird, dash the raging floods 
Cer prow and stem, and lash the painted gods ; 
The pine firame cracks, the storm-stmck cordage 

moans. 
The keel itself, with our disastci^ groans ; 
The cold pale mariners, betraying fear, 
Drive in the conquered bark, not skilful sleeK'* 

Elegy fifth, from the 25th line. 

<* Sure as by fire the yellow gold is?8hown, 
Bo by adversity is friendship known : 
While fav'ring fortune's cheerful visage smiles^ 
All flock about her wealth's unbroken piles, 
But quickly fly, soon as die thimders sound ; 
Nor known to one is he, to lately fotmd 
By bands of fond companions giit aroond. 
This, which I once from old examples drew, 
Js now perceiv'd in my own safl**rii^ true : 
Of nnm'rous friend's, scarce two or three rooMin, 
Not mine the crowd, they were my fortme's 



Nomen et orepti s«pe vocftjse viri : 
Nee gemuisse min^, qukm si natseve metunvo 

Vidisset stroclos corpus habere rogos: 
£t voluisse mori ; moriendo ponero seans i 

Respectoque tamen non posuisse met 
Vivat : et absentem qwmiam sic iota tolemn), 

Vivat, el auxilio sublevet usque «uo." 



** Tingitur Oceano cosmos Er}'mantkidos Ume^ 

.£quoreasque suo sidere turbat aquas: 
Nos tamen Ionium non nostr& findinras sqnor 

SpGDte: sed andaces coginmr esse metu. 
Me misenyn, quantis Increscunt sequora venlis ; 

Erutaque ex imis fervet arena vadis ! 
Mpue nee bferior prorae puppiqoe recurvss 

Insilit, et pictos verberat unda Deos. 
Pinea texta sonant : pubi stridore rudentes : 

Adgemit et nostris ipsa carina malts. 
Navita confessus gelklo pallore timorem 

Jam scquitur victam, non regit arte, ratcm.** 



*< Scilicet at fuhmm spectatur in ignibus auruaj 

Ttmpore sic dofo osi itisptcioadii fides. 
Dum jav«i» o( TiiUtt cidet Foituu Mra«o ; 

Indelibatas cnncta seq uun t u r opes. 
AjiMttaulimoimit; fiigiant: McnoeeiiartlH, 

Agmiaibas comitum qui mod6 liimiis erat. 
Atqoo Imsc OKenyKs quondam coUecta pri«niai» 

Noae m&i sont propciis cognita vera maMs. 
Vix doo tresve mibi de tot soperestis amici : 

Csetera Fortunse, non mea, turba fiiiv"' 



Elegy 6th, from the beginning. 

<< Clarius, the bard, not so his Lyde k>v'd, 
*Nor so auach'd to Battis COOs prov'd, 
As you, my wife, dwell in thb breast ador'd } 
Worthy a Icasdistress'd, not better k)rd. 
tXke a supporting beam you suy my fall, 
Andif lyet am anght, you give BtaN. 
You are the cansethat those who sovgbt to share 
My wreck's remains, nor spoird«)f stripp'd me 

bare. 
As, famine driv'n, and ravening for gore, 
Thowolf the guardless sheeplbki tarks before, 
Or greedy vultui« searebcs rottod to try 
If an unbnri^d carcass he can spy: 
So, midst my woes, some faithless wretch un- 

knoiKH, 
Would, if perroUted, on my stores have flowp-." 



<' Ncc.iBAftillB CiArioJ4rdo dileclapoeta:. 

Nee tant^m Coo Battis amata suo est : 
Pectorite qoanldal ta noslris, Uxor, inheres ', 

Bigna m&si^'Bisefo, mo aeliflf^ viro. 
Te mea suppositi veluti trabe frdta niina est : 

Siqoidadhue ogo sum, OMniaris omae tui est. 
Tu fads, ut spolivun ne sba, neu mider ab iOis 

Naufrofii labvlas qui petidro mei. 
Utquempax stimidMHe fame eopidasqne cnuris 

Incustoditom eaptat evile fapos : 
Aututedax ^dtar corpus circnnupicit ooquod 

Sub nulla positum cemero posnt homo: '* 
bic mea aescio qnis, cehos malofidasjacerbis; 

Inbona voatams, sipatepire^ fiiit.*' 



1«1^ 
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Elegy seventb, from the begioning. 

** If yon a teoiblaiiee of my vinge own. 
Strip fran its lodatlie ivied bacebal crowB ; 
Qr^uo0MtoaaAiayoa» bards soeh liooaiirB spread, 
A garlaadis noi soitod lo my bead. 

Tbts yoa, best friend, wlio with affectioB*B care, 
Vfa yoor finger bear me and re-bear, 
Faifi not to aaderstaod, yet in your brsast 
You feel the mandate is to you address'd. 

Hokfing my image b peJe gold's emftyrace. 
Yon, asyoa can, view the dear CEXile's Am, 
And think perhaps, of\ as you view, to say, 
How for fSxm OS our Naso is away. 

Pri£*d is yoor fondness, bm my image ahfaies 
A much soperior likeness in my Hnes, • 
Which, of whatever sort they prove, proceed, 
I charge yoa, in our friewMiipsncme, m read." 

Elflgy eighth, fropi the 29tb line. 

" Who was T, if not be toyou allied 
By festal boards, strong ties, and tovelong tried; 
Whose serious and virhosc gay at large yoti knew, 
As I the gay and grave that cheqtocr'd yon ? 



« Si quis babes nostris similes in imagine Tultos ; 

Deme meis bederas Bacchia serta comit. 
Ista decent laetos ftjHcia signa poctas. 
< Temporibus non est apta corona mds. 
H«e tibi dissimUlas, Sentis tsmen, opiime, dici, 

In digito qui me <ersc|oe refersque too. 
Effigiemque meam fulvo complexus in tttno 

Caci relegati, qA poles, ora Tides. 
Qott qnotios spectas, subeat tibi di<i«re fonan, 

<^wn procol k nobis Naso sodalis abest! 
Grata tua est pietas : sed carmina snajor Imago 
SniA mea ; quae mando qnatiaconqua legas." 



*' Quid, nisi convlctu causisque valcntibos 
Temporis et loagi vinctns amore tibi ? 

Quid, nisi tot losus et tot mea seria ndsses, 
Toi n6ssem losus seriaque ipse tua ? 



Have these to ocean winds all vainly pass'd .' 
All been borne off, in Lethe's waters cast ? 
In gentle Rome I do not judge thee bred. 
That city which my foot not now dares tread. 
But midst the roAs of Pontns' left-hand strands. 
And Scythia's mountain-wilds, and with Sarma- 

tic bands. 
CM'flint are ibrm'd your heart's surrounding veins; 
Imbedded iron your hard breast conuins: 
And she a tigress was, the nurse that plac'd 
Her swelling dugs for your young palate's taste." 

Elegy ninth, from the 15th line. 

« For ever false may these appear toyou, 
Yet my experience must confess them true. 
While stamlBng firm, my dwelling, widely known < 
Ahhoogh not splendid, crowds enough could own ; 
pot when the stroke descended on its height, 
All at the threaten'd ruin took affright. 
And tnm'd their cautious backs in common flight. 
No wonder that those dreadful bolts they fear. 
Whose fires are seen to blast each stander near.'' 

Elegy tenth, from the beginning. 

« 1 have abarfc to urge along ber way, 
The ward, (and may she so remam I pray,) 
Of yeBow-hair'd Minerva's guarding cares ; 
And from a painted casque her name she bears. 
If needing sails, withthe least breeae she flies; 
If oars, by rowers' aid her progress plies; 
Nor in the r^id ooorse contem t* outstrip 
Her mates, but gaaw each previousifarted ship ; 
Bears weH the surge, far-rolling ocean braves. 
Hot gape her wtmam Hfhea kufa'd by raging 



Cunctane m squoreos abierum irrita ventosf 

Cunctane Lethseis mersa feruntur aquis.' 
Non ego te placidft gcnitum reor urbc Quirini ; 

Urbe^ meo qn« jam non adeunda pede est : 
Sed scopulis, Ponti quos habet ora sinistri : 

Inqoe feris Scythise Sarmaticisque jugis. 
£t tua sum silicis circum prsecordia vense ; 

Et rigidum ferri semina pectus habet 
Quaeque tibi quondam tenero ducenda palate 

Plena dcdit nutrix nbera, tigris erat|^' 



" live prec<^et semper pessmt tibi falsa videri: 
Sum tamen evenm vera fatenda meo. 

Dum steiimus, tarbse quantikm satis asset habe* 
bat 
Nota quidem, sed non amtMtiosa, domus. 

At simul impulse est ; omnes timu^re ruinam : 
Cautaqne communi teiga ded^re fugse. 

8«va nee admirer metuuat si fulmina, quorum 

( Ignibus adflari proxima qu«(;pie aaieat." 

« Est mihi, sitqoe, precor, flavae tutela Minervis>r 

Navis ; et k picta Casside nooen habet 
Sive opus est velis; minimam bsneoBrit ad aa* 

Sive epus est remo; remige caipit iter. 
Nee comites vohicri contema est viaeere enna - 

Occupategrdssai qtiamfibet antenlSB. 
Et patitar fludns* fertque adsilieMiakmg^ 

JEquora, nee sevis ietaiitlscit aqoil.*' 
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ISiegy elerepth, from the 13th line. 

** Oft was I, wkile with doubting loRor croM^d, 

By jJie dark stomHooUectuig Hsdi lofi*d, 

EzcHad by the Steropean ttar, 

Oft Ocean threalen'd with his biUowj war ; 

And now Arctarns overcast the day. 

Or AuMer's savage floods increas'd die Hyads' 

sway; 
Ofi dash'd soaoe wave widun, yet still I plann'd 
My veraei such as it is, with trembling hand; 
Ev'n now» by Boreas stretdi*d| the ropes re- 



And the bow'd sea heaves hillock-like aroond. 
The steemnan's self| his hands tow'rds heav*n 

display'd, 
Unmindful of his skill, in pray'r asks aid. 
No form but deaUi appears, where'er I view, 
Which, doobtmgly, I fear and pray for too. 
The port wiD fright me when I reach the striuid, 
More dreadful than the hostile flood is land. 
At once I toil midst man's and ocean's snares. 
And sword and water incite double fears. 
TVtf from my blood I dread hopes flpcik to gain, 
TftiB would the credit of my death obtain. 
Savage the race to left, intent on prey. 
Whom gore, and war, and sbughter always 

sway; 
^More boist'rous than the ooean are their souls, 
Bv'n when with winter's billows, ocean rolls." 



" Scpe ego nimboeis dubios jaotabar ab Hvdia : 

Srpe minax Steropes sidere pontus eral. 
Fuscabatqne diem custos Erymanthidos UrMe; 

Aut Hyadas sevis auxerat Austev aquis: 
Sope maris pars intuserat; tamen ipsetreowsti 

Carmina ducebam qualiacunqoe manu. 
Nunc quoque cooteoti stridunt Aquilone niden- 
tee; 

Inque modum tomuli concava surgit aqua. 
Ipsegubemator, toUens ad sidera palmaa, 

Ejqtoscit votis immemor artis opem. 
Qoocunqueadspicio, nihil est, nisi mortis imago : 

Quam dttbii timeo matte, timensque precor. 
Attigero portum, portu terrebor ab ipso. 

Phis habet infiBMA. terra timoris aquL 
Nam simul inidiis hominnm pelagiqne laboro; 

Ex fadunt geminos en$<* et unda metus. 
lOe meo vereor ne speret sanguine pnedam ? 

H«c titnlum nostrs mortis habere velit. 
Barbara pars laeva est, avid« succincta rapine, 

Quam cruor et csNles bellaque semper habeat^ 
Cumque tfc hibemis agitatum fluctibus vquor ; 

Pectora sunt ipso turbidiora mari.'' 



Art. 9. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC. 

THE foUowiog original works have 
been receoQy published by the 
principal booksellers: 

The Battle of Niagara, without notes, 
luid Goldan, or the Maniac Harper, by 
John O'Cataract, author of Keep CooL 

Acts and Resolutions passed by the 
Fifteenth Congress of the United States, 
December. 1817— April, 1818, together 
with the Treaties concluded at Uie same 
period. 

A Grammar of the English Language, 
in a series of Letters, intended for Uie use 
of Scbods, and of Young Persons, by 
Wm. Cobbett. 

l>wight's Theology, roL 3. 

Wheaton's Reports, vol. 3. Serjeant's 
and Rawle's Reports, toL 1. 

A new edition of Letters to Caleb 
Strong, Esq. on Capital Punishment and 
War. 

A teoond edition of the Cotton Plan- 
ter's and Fanner's Companion. By Bab- 

VSTBLL DfiTXAUX, Esq. 

^~ " I and Aaswwn on the Historic 



cal parts of the New-Testaroent In- 
tended for the use of Sunday Schook in 
the city of Philadelphia. Br a Laot. 

The Commercial Swift Writer; or, 
Clerk's Sure Guide to Penmandiip, &c. 
Written and Engraved by G. B. Kwo. 
This work contains a system lor making 
figures; and a dissection of the two wri- 
ting alphabets, to express the tme system 
of writing by inrention. Also, (an Illus- 
tration, by the Rer. Mr. O. A. Staksiu- 
BT, Superintendent of the New- York In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The Clergyman's Ahnanac, for 1819. 

Second edition of the New-Tork Stat» 
Calendar, by Akdbew Bekbs. 

Proposals are issued at Boston for pub- 
lishing Elements of Chemical Science ; 
in two volumes octavo, with Plates. By 
JoBN GoBHAH, M. D. ProfessoT of Che- 
mistry, in Harvard University. 

A semi-weekly paper is to be published 
at the new city of Blakxlt, to he called 
the « Blakely Sun, and Alabama Adver- 
tiser." 

TheiUkming Woiks, some withNotea 
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and Additioitt, by Amenoan^autbon, have 
baen republished: 

A System of Chemistry, in 4 yolumes, 
by Thomas Tbomsok, from the fifth Lun- 
don edition, with notes, by Thomas Coo- 
vfM^ Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

An £xperimental Inijiiiry into the 
Laws of the Vital Functions, with some 
observatioiis on tbe natnre and treatment 
of Internal Diseases, by A. P. Wilson 
Philip. 

The Principles of Midwifeiry, tnchiding 
tbe Diseases of Women and Children, b^ 
JoHif BuBNs, with Improvements and 
Notes, by Thomas E. James, in 2 vols. 

The Dew Drop, or Summer Morning's 
Walk,* by P. B. V atjx, author of Henry, 
&c. 

De^ and Dumb, by Miss Sandram, 
author of the Twin Sisters, &c. 

Edward^ on Religious Affections, 
AbridgQKi by Ellebbt. 

Greenland, the adjacent Seas and the 
North West Passage to the Pacific Ocean. 
Illustrated in a voyage to Davis's Straits, 
during the summer of 1817, by Behkard 
O'Reilly, Esq. 

Essays on some select parts of the 
Litufgy of tbe Church of England, the 
substaifice of a Course of Lectures de- 
livered in ithe Parish Church of St Wer- 
bnrgh, Bristol, by X- Biddulpb, A. M. 

Deaf and Dumb, or the Abbe de 
L'Epee,an historical drama, founded upon 
very interesting facts, from the French of 
M. BouiLLY, with a Preface, by Lau- 
rent Clxrc, Professor of tbe Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. 

No» 4 of the Holy Bible, including the 
Old and New Testaments, and the Apoc- 
irpha, according to the a«tborised ver- 
aioo, with Notes explanatory^and practi- 
cal ; taken principally from tbe most 
eminent writers of tbe United Church of 
England and Ireland ; together with ap- 
propriate Introductions, Tables and In- 
dexee. Prepared and arranged by the 
Rev. George D'Oyley, B. D. and the 
Rer. Richard Mant, D. D. Domestic 
Chaplains to his Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, under the direc- 
tioa of tiie Society for promoting Cbn's- 
tiaa Knowledge. For tlie use of fiimilies. 
The first American edition, with addition- 
al Notes, selected and arranged by John 
Henrt HoBARff, D. D. Bishop oi tbe 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the state 
of New- York. 

Tbe mprietorsof tbe American edition 
of Dr. Rse's New Cyclopedia, announce 
to the subscribers, that vol. 39, Part I. 
being the 77th number, is ready for de- 

VoL. TIT.— No. vr. 9 



lively. This numhier contains a new and 
elegantly coloured Map of tbe United 
States, engraved expressly for this work, 
and compiled from the latest and best au- 
thorities, by John Mclish. 

Travels of a Philosopher: or, Observa- 
tions on the Manners and Arts of various 
Nations in Africa and Asia. By M. Ls 
PoivaE. Originally read before the Roy- 
al Society of Agriculture at Lyons. 

Letters from Illinois, by Morrts Bi&k- 
necK, illustrated by a Map of the United 
States, showing Mr. Birkbeck^s Journey 
from Norfolk to Illinois, and a Map of En- 
glish Prairie and the adjacent countiy, 
by John Mclish. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 59. 

Memoirs relating to the Highlands, with 
Anecdotes of Rob Roy and his ^imily. 

Le Tclemaque des Ecoles ou les A« 
ventures De Telemaque Fils I^Ulysse, 
Dedi6 a 1' Enfance. 

Tbe Identity of Junius, with a distin- 
guished Living Character, estfiblished, 
including the supplement, consisting of 
fac similes of Hand- writing, and other Il- 
lustrations. 

In press. Narrative of a Journey in 
the Interior of China, and a Voyage to 
and from that country in the years 1816 
and 1817, containing an Account of the 
most interesting Transaotions of Lord 
Amherst's Embassy to the Court of Pekin, 
&c. by Clabkb Abct. ' 

Proposals are in circulation for publish- 
ing a new edition of Delano's Voyages 
and Travels. 

ACADKMTC APPOIWTafENTS. 

Tbe Rev. Mr. Hollbt of Boston, who 
has proceeded to Kentucky, to assume 
the government of the University of 
Transylvania, is accompanied by Air. C. 
Walkcb, jr. as Assistant lastructor in 
Ethics, and Mr. John Everett, as Tutor 
in the Latin and Greek languages. They 
are both g^raduates of the University in 
Cambridge. 

At the meeting of the Trustees of 
Princeton College, on the 30th Septem- 
ber Jacob Gii£e>', Esq. late of Phila* 
delphia, was chosen Professor of Chemis* 
try, Natural History, and Experimental 
Philosophy. 

ACADEMIC HONOniS. 

At the annual Commencement of YaU 
College^ Jfew-Haten, Con. on the 9th of 
September, the Honorary Degree if 
Master (f Arts was conferred on Mr. 
EnwAHD Hitchcock, pf Deerfield, Mas* 
sachosetts. The Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Dinnitfj on the Bev. Joshua 
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IJates, President of MiddleTiurv College, 
Vermont. The Honorary Degree <f 
IMctor of Jmosy on the Hon. Johx 
TftuMBULi. Judge of llie Superior Court 
of Connecticut. 

At the anniversary Commenccraent of 
the Ct^llege of New-Jersey, held ia 
Princeton on Wednesday the 30th Sep- 
temher, the Honorary Degree of Master 
of Arts was conrerred on John B. Beck, 
Dr. Charles D. Meicjs, the Rev. Robert 
E. B. MXeod, the Rev. Frederick 
Christian Schaeffer, the Rev. Samuel 
H. Cox, and James S. Green, Esq. of 
New-York. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on th*e Hon. Joseph Hopkin- 
soN late of Philadelphia^ the Hon. D anikl 
Webster of Boston, and Dr. David 
HosACK of New-York- 

Tlie degree of Doctor of Dioimty was 
conferred on the Rev. Robert G. Wil- 
soif, of'ChiHootbc, Ohio, and the Rev. 
James Kidd, profwsor of Oriental Lan- 
giiages in the Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

\;MVERSIT¥ of T^ state or PfEW-VORK. 

The College of Physicians and Sur* 
geons, of the University of the state 
of New-York, oomroeocod the annual 
course of lectures, for the ensuing wiu- 
ter, on the first Monday in this moDth, at 
the College in Barclay-street 

Dr. HoflACK ott the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, and on Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Dr., Post on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery. 

Dr. Macnevih on Chemistry, aad Uie 
Materia Medica. 

Dr. MrrcHiLL, on Natural History, in- 
cluding Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology. 
Dr. Hamerslev on the Clinical Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Dr. Mott on the Principle* and Prac- 
tice of Surgery. 

Dr. FRA^cl8 on the Institutes of Me^ 
dicine and on Medical Jurisprudence. 
Dr. De Witt ottNatural Philosophy. 

IW'IVERSITV OF PENNSyJLVANlA. 

The Medical Lectures commenced on 
the first Monday in this month. 
Anatomy, Dr. Dorse v. 
Surgery, Dr. Physick. 
Practice of physic. Dr. Chapman. 
Materia Medica, Dr. Coxe. 
Midwifery, Dr. James. 
Chemistry, Dr. Hare. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 

Tlie Medical Lectures were to com- 
mence on the last Monday in last mduth. 
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Anatomy, John B. Davidge, M. D. 

Theory and Practice of Medkine, N. 
Potter, M. D. 

Chemistry, E. De Butts, M, D. 

Materia Medica, Samcel Baku^ 
M. D. 

Principles and Practice of Ssfgery, 
W. Gibson, M. D. 

Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women 
ana Children, R. W. Hall, M. D. 

Institutes of Physio, M. M'^Dowkl. 
M.D. 

NEW-YORK LYCEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 

At a recent session of this society, the 
Bev. F. C. ScHAEFPER laid on the tahle 
specimens of quarter crystalty whose tn- 
temal cavities are filled with water and 
ah-. Minute dark substances^ which he 
supposes to be bihtmen, are observed 
floating on the waJttf. Ple discovered 
these remarkable crystals in the fissure* 
of a schistose rock at Hudson, Columbia 
county, New-York. They are probably 
the first crystals with such appearances, 
that have been discovered in the United 
State*. 

NEW-YOHK HISTORfCAL SOCIETY. 

The valuable librtiry of this institution, 
daily increases in importance. The so- 
ciety has now a plart in contemplation ta 
render the library more generally acces- 
sible and useful to our citizens, and to 
strangers. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

The Directors of the Academy of tbe 
Fme Arts, beg leave to submit to the 
public the following statement: — 

That, the ultimate object of this Aca- 
demy is, the gratuitous education of young 
men in the knowledge of the several art» 
of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Engraving. . . 

That, the Academy possesses copies m. 
plaster, of tiiose celebrate worio of the 
ancient sculptors, which have been al» 
ways regaitied as the highest efforts of 
human genius, and which form the basis 
of study in all the academies of Europe, 

That, it is their intention, as fast as^ 
their funds wiH permit, to procure al«> 
specimens of the works of the roost emi- 
nent painters, as weH modern as ancient, 
to serve as examples to students. 

That, fidready nine young persons are 
admitted as students, vpho (wi&out the 
payment of any fee) arc occupied in draw- 
ing, under the direction of the keeper, at 
the hours prescribed by the rules of ihm 
academy ; and that sevwal of tbete stUr 
dents are making uncommon progress. 
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That, all iostroctio* u intended to be 
given gratis; and no qualification or re- 
GMnnunendation is requisite to procure 
the adratssion of a student, other tiutn 
Bone previous elernentary knowledge, a 
dispoQtion to awiduous study, good moral 
character and obedience to the regula- 
tions of the Aeadetny. 

Hiat, the Academy posseM, no other 
funds tlnn what arise Cron) voluntary con- 
tiilNitions and from their exhibitions, 
t That, these sources have hitherto proved 

« inadequate to the construction of such 
^apartments as are indispensably necessaiy 
to the successful aecomplishmeut of their 
object. 

Thal» in conjunction with the other so- 
eietie9, to whom the corporation of the 
city have most liberally assigned the build- 
ing now occUfMed by them, they have 
caused architectural plans to be prepared, 
showing the proposed improvements, in 
the exterior as well as the inte.rior of the 
bonding— and which are calculated to 
render the whole an ornament to the city. 

That, whoever sees the painting of the 
Declaratiott of Independence in its pre- 
sent sitoation, will be immediately con- 
» vinced that the exhibition room is utterly 

unfit for its purpose — the effect of the 
pninting being obviously diminished by 
the bi&ess of the cross lights, while the 
pier in the middle (mT the room occupies 
precisely that space which ought to be 
occupied by the spectators. 

The Directors have thought it right to 
avail themselves of this opportouity to call 
the attention of their fellow citizens to 
this aul^ect, and to solicit from them such 
^ patronage as will enable tbem to execute 

the propoeed improvements — to foster 
I rising genius— and to render this school 

an honour to the city of New-York, and 
to the nation. 

The architectural drawings of the pro- 
posed alterations will be hung up in the 
exhibition room, and a subscription paper 
placed upon tlte table to which the atten* 
^ ticm of the visitors is respectfully re- 

qoested. 

DAVID HOSACK, ) 

CHARLE8 KING, > Committee. 

JAMES fiJENWICK, ) 

SCTEKTIFIC INSTITUTION* IN CINCINNATI. 

A number qf the citizens of Cincinna- 
ti have recently instituted a Society ibr 
the collection, preservation, exhibUioD, 
and filttstration of natural and artificial 
cnriofities, particularly those of the Wes- 
Urn Onmtfy. They intend to form a 
p^maanent Museam. The following are 
ih^ classes of objects that will especially 



attract their attention, and to which they 
invite the view of the public. 

1. Our metals and minerals generally « 
including petrifactions. 

2. Our indigenous animals, embvsicing 
the remains ^ those which are now ex- 
tinct. 

3. The relics of the unknown peopK' 
who constructed the ancient woiks of' 
the Western Country. 

4. The various articles mapufaptured 
inr ornament or use, by the present sa- 
vage tribes. 

THE ROTCXni. 

The neat edifice at the north-east cor- 
ner of the Park in Chamber-street, in 
this city, is complete^,' opened, and 
crowded with visitors. The present pa- 
noramic exhibition is a mew of the interim' 
©T f'he cUy <f Paru^ by the celebrated 
Barker, taken from the south wing of the 
palace of the Tbuilleries, presenting a 
picturesque display of the magniiicence 
and extent of that city, 

From the pamphlet " Explanation of 
the View," we copy the following 

ADDRESS. 

" Mr. Vanderltn would have been 
happy to have opened the Rotunda wifli 
a prc^uction of his own pencil ; bat the 
prompt support of the subscribefs having 
contributed to raise the building before 
his utmost exertions could cpmplete hb 
picture, it was due to such liberality to 
ixjcupy the building with some suitable 
subject until his own could be ready. 

A first attempt to organise tlic ramifi- 
cations of such an establishment, neces- 
sarily contends with dclaj^^s ^nd difficul- 
ties, which we believe arc now nearly 
surmounted, and its patrons may now 
count upon a continued succession of 
subjects for exhibition, calculated to de- 
light the eye, and inform the mind. 

Unable at present to explain the plan 
this establishment embraces, suffice it to 
say, Mr. Vanderlvn will spare no pains 
or exertions to deserve encouragement ; 
and hopes at least to manifest his lively 
sense of the munificence of the Corpo- 
ration, and liberality of his fellow citi- 
zens, who have aided him in founding a 
Panoramic Rotunda." 

TfhjMTBCLL's GREAT NATIONAL PAINTING. 

A picture painted by CoL Trumbull, 
by order of the Government of the United 
States, and to be placed in the capitol ; 
representing the Dkclaratios or Indx- 
pendknce: and containing portraU$ of 
forty-teven of iht Member^ present in 
CoHgrese on that memorable occasion, is 
witii permiwion of Goveruracnt, now «;ub- 
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mitted to the view of the public. It is 
exhibited io the gallery of the New-Terk 
Academy of Arts, at the Institation* The 
canvass measures etgfateen by twelve 
feet Of the forty-seven portraits, thirty- 
seven were painted from the life, by Col. 
Trumbull. This splendid painting repre- 
sents the Congress at the moment when 
the Committee, Thouca* jEFrfiBsov, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston, advance to the table of 
President Hancock, to make their re- 
port, which contained the Declaration of 
Independence* 

The colonel has issued proposals for 
publishing a Ptint from the original pic- 
ture, to he engraved by one of the most 
eminent artists in Europe. 

Tfte foUomng it a M of the Portraits; 
the numbers opposite to Vie names rder 
to the outline (f the Headsy tohich is 
placed under tJie Painting^ SU a Key» 

1. 

«. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
38. 



George Wythe, Virginia. 
WUIiam Whipple, New-Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, do. 

Thomas Lynch, jun. South-Carolina. 
Bei\jamin Harrison, Virginia. 
Richard Henry Lee, do. 
Samuel Adams, Massachusetts. 
George Clinton, New- York. 
William Paca, Maryland. 
Sslmuel Chase, .do. 
Lewis Morris, New-York. 
William Floyd, do. 
Arthur Middleton, South-Carolina. 
Thomas Heyward, jun. do. 
Charles Carrol, Maryland. 
George Walton, Cxeoigia. 
Robert Morris, Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Willing, do. 
Benjamin Rush, do. 
Eibridge Gerry, Massachusetts. 
Robert Treat Paine, do. 
Abraham Clark, New-Jersey. 
Stephen Hopkins, Rhode-Island. 
William EUery, do. 

George Clymer, Pennsylvania* 
William Hooper, North-Carolina. 
Joseph Hewes, do. 
James Wilson, Pennsylvania. 
Francis Hopkinson, New-Jersey. 
John Adams, Massachusetts. 
Rgger ^Sherman, Connecticut. 
Robert R. Livingston, New- York. 
Thomas Jefferson, Virginia. 
Baijamin Franklin, Pennsylvania. 
Richard Stockton, New-Jersey. 
Francis Lewis, New- York. 
John Wkherspoon, New-Jewey. 
Samuel Huntington, Connecticut 
William Williams, , do. 



40. Oliver Wok»tt, do. 

41. John Hancock, President, MasB. 

42. Charles Thompson, Secretary, PeiMU 

43. Geotge Read, Delaware. 

44. J<Am Dickenon, do. 

45. Edward Rutledge, South-Carofina. 

46. Thomas MlCean, Penns^vania. 

47. Philip Livingston, New- York. 
Perpetual JUation, It appean that 

Redbsifeb has not yet relinquished his 
pretensions to the discovery of perp^ual 
motion. He is engaged ia preparing a 
very expensive and beautiful maobiiie, 
by which he means to demonstrate the« 
principles of his 'discovery. 

Steam-boat James Ross, This fine 
specimen of naval architecture was 
launched at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
is the largest boat that has appeared oa 
the western waters. She measures 150 
feet keel. 

Canals. Five thousand men, aaid two 
thousand cncen and horses, are now at 
work on the western and northern canals* 
Iron F\nmdry, In an iron foundry 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, eighty hands aro 
empkryed. The iron work aad engines 
for seven steam-boats are now making at 
this establishment. 

Chain Cable, Ninety fkthoms of chain 
cable was completed at the Navy-Yard, 
Washington, in twenty days, for the firi- 
gate Congress. This was accomplisbed 
by the aid of a patent twisting machine, 
invented by Mr. B£i<rjABnii Kino. Ont 
man worked the machine. 

American Cancass. Bj order of tiie 
Navy Commissioners, a &ir test has been 
made of the comparative doral^ty of 
American and Russia canvass, and it has 
resulted in a dear demonstration of ffie 
superiority of our ownfidmc, A prefer- 
ence is therefore given to our canvass for 
the public service. 

Important Expedition, An ei^pedttion 
under the command of Major Long, is 
about to be despatched by our Crovem- 
ment, to explore the head waters of the 
Missouri. A number of scientific gentle^ 
men are to accompany the expeditioti. 
A steam-boat is preparrag for their use at 
St. Louis. 

J^Tamffotion ; Coal. Great progresa 
lias been made in improving the naviga- 
tion of the river Lehigh, Coals from 
that river are expected to arrive at Phi- 
ladelphia this season. 

Agricultural Societies; Catile Shows. 
Ag^cultural Societies, in various pnrts- 
of the United States, have recently bad 
their anniversary meetings. From the 
results it appears that great attention is 
paid to rural economy ; and that agrioul* 
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tore mnd domestio munilactnres are daily 
im proviDg. At the hte meetiog^s manj 
ladiei liare obtained prMniunra for their 
laodaUe exertioDB io theun^ orlt. Their 
patriotisiii and industry desenre the bigh- 
ttt praise* 

VOftEtOH. 

Recently frabUshed in England. A 
Univenai History, in 24 books, translat- 
ed ftDin the German of John Van Mi7L« 
LUL This work is not a mere compen- 
diom of Universal History, but contains 
a phikeophical inquiry into the mora!, and 
more especially the politioal causes which 
here g^Ten rise to the most important re- 
veiotions in the history of the humad race. 
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Mr. I. Vr. WmrrAituMy of' St. John's 
Cidlege, Cambridge^ has in the press a 
Critical Examination of Mr. Bsll amy's 
translation of Genesis : comprising a re* 
Aitatioo of his calumnies against the Eng- 
lish transfaition of the Bible 

F. SmoMKTKB, Professor of Theoretic 
and Experimental Chemistry, C'hemical 
Analysis^ Practk^al Chemistry and Phar- 
macy, tiu at G^ktingen Unirersity, has 
discorered another new meta/y to which 
he has g^en the name of Cadmium. Tins 
he ibnnd in examining the sublimate which 
concretes in the chimnies of the Zinc 
furnaces of Saxony, known to chemists 
by the name of Cadmia fornacwn. 



Art. 10. RELIGIOUS UvTELLIGErrCE. 



, DOMESTIC. 

At an ordination held in Christ Church, 
in Duanesboigh, Nl Y.. on Thursday the 
lOtb of September last, by the Right Re^. 
Bishop HoBABT, the Rer. N* F. BnucE, 
Deacon, was admitted to the order of 
Priests; and Messrs. C. M'Cabe, and In- 
trepid MoKss, to the order of Deacons. 

The Presbyter^r of Jersey held their 
semi-annual meeting in October, at Eli- 
zabethtown. Six young men were licens- 
ed to preach the gospel. Sereral are 
preparing for their licenoiate. 

On Thursday the 8th October, at Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, the Rer. Na- 
TttANABL BowKN, D. D. was cousecrttt- 
ed to the office of Bishop, for the dioeese 
of South-Carolina, by the Right ^er. Bi- 
shop WarrB, of Pennsylvania, as presid- 
ing Bishop, assisted by Bishop Hobabt, 
of New- York ; Kemp, of Maryland ; and 
Cboes, of New-Jersey. 

An elegant Unitarian, or First Inde- 
pendent Church, has been lately erected 
m Baltimore, under the superintendence 
of GoDBFBOT. It is Said that this superb 
edifice will compare with any public build- 
ingin the United States. 

The Goremor of Penniyhama has re- 
cooimended the nineleenik in$L to be ob- 
served diroughout that state as a day of 
JlyMtdcu^Uring and Pra^, TheGovertk' 
ar€/[Jliat»aciwtetUhM9etzpasitheihM 
datf of Decanbernextt to be alsoobserred 
for that purpose, dirougbont that Com- 
monwealth. 

In October, the Rer. Geobge Kcelt 
was inducted into the office of Pastor of 
the Baptist Church and Society, in Ha« 
TBrinll, Massachusetts. 



American Bible Sodefy, 

NOTICB. 

As seme Bible Institutions, having pro- 
fessedly other objects, in addition to that 
of promoting the diffiision of the Sacred 
Scriptures, have recently declared them- 
selves auxdisLry tp the American Bible So- 
ciety, evidently under an incorrect im- 
pression of the principles upon which 
they could be admitted as such ; and as 
others, in distant places, may, in. like 
manner, be formed under the same mis- 
taken views, the Board of Managers deem 
it advisable pubHcly to make known, that 
by the first Article of the Constitution of 
the American Bible Society, it is declar- 
ed, that its ** sole object shall be to en- 
courage a wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment;" 
and that conformably to the third Article 
of the same Constitution, the privileges 
of an Auxiliary can be granted to sucli 
Societies only, as " agree to place their 
surplus revenue, after supplying their own 
districts with Bibles, at the disposal of this 
Society.'* These being fundamental prin- 
ciples, and considered of vital importance 
to the National Society, the Managers 
deem them especially necessair to form 
the basis of that connexion, by which 
other Bible Societies can be associated 
with them on the footing of auxiliaries, 
and be entitled to the privileges arising 
from that connexion. 

The Managers therefore think it pro- 
per to state, ^at no Society shall be con- 
sidered as having become an auxiliary, 
until it shall have oj^Scto//^ communicated 
to the Board, tiiat its *>/« ohfect n to pro- 
mote the circulatioQ of the Holy Scrip- 






Not 



twee, wi^MMXtnot^orGcoiment; and that 
h wlU place its siijpl(a rereooe, aflar aup- 
plyio^^ its ofirii district with the Scriptures, 
«t the dinxjsa] of the American Bible So- 
ciety, as loD^ as it shaU remaiD thus con* 
Bected with it. 

N. B. J^ibles and Testameots are spld 
hy the Society, to aU Bible Societies not 
auxiliary, at the estiipated cpst pnoas; 
and to Auxiliary Societies, at five p^ 
ceot discount, irom the said prices. 

Donaticikt to the BibKcal Library, Aug. 
1818. 

1. Preseatedby Gep.Cbaaocey Whit- 
tlesey, of Middletown, Connecticut — 

BiBLiA Sacra— F^tM Te^tammlum^ in 
quartis partibus, Latinum recens ex He- 
brew factum, brevibnsque scholiis, ad 
verbomm intcrpretationem verumque me- 
thodum pertinentibus, illustratum, ab Im- 
manuelc Tremellio et Praacisco Juiiio :— * 
Lihri Apocryphij aive Appendix Testa- 
ment! Veteris ad Canonem priKcae Eccle- 
'See adjecta, Latinaquc recens e Gneco 
aermoae facta, et notis breiribns iUustrata, 
per Franciscmm Jnuium i^^TeatamerUum 
JVovum e Gqeco axchetypo, Ltalino ser- 



mooe redditnm, ioterprete Theodoro Be- 
an, et jam ultimo ab eo recog^itum; cut 
ex adrersp additnr ejusdem Non Testa- 
ment!, ex vetutissimi traaslatioiie 8yrSi 
Lalipa trandatio Immanuelis Tremellii, 
conjuncta notis ad Ung^as et rerum inlet* 
lig^entiara ; Franciscus Junius recensuit, 
auxit, illttstraritque. Franorfurdi, apud 
ClaudiHOi Mamium et Joauiem Aubram; 
et Generee, apud Joannem Fomocsium. 
8vo. MDXC. In tQ0>o uno lehgata* 

2. By the same-*- 

Lb Nof«au Tsstaaiezvt, traduit en 
Francois s^lon Vedition vulgate, ayec les 
difierences du Grep ; nouvdle et deniierB 
edition, rev^e et corri^ee tr^ exade- 
roent 12roo. A Mons. chez Gaspard 
Mig^.— MDCLXXIII. Avec privilege 
et approbation. 

3. By Mr. James Eastbum— 
English Bible, quarto, black letter,* 

printed by Christapber Barber, 1580, witli 
two right profitable, and fruitful concord- 
ances. 

By Mr. Gahis Feim--- 

Engiish Bible, quarto, London, print* 
ed by Rebert Barber, 1611, with the 
PsaliBs in loetr^ S tuses. 



Art. 11. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

THE political aspect of Gileat Bbi- 
TAiM AND lB£LA7fD has uudeiigone 
no recent change. The discontented 
manufttcturers ,of Manchester have not 
3-et returned quietly to their occupations, 
but the general condition of the country 
is represented to be prosperous. The 
public revenue/or tlie year lUli^ isstaited 
to exceed that for the year 1817 by 
Jf8,000,000. The British navy, also, is 
said to be in better condition for service ; 
and to contain a greater proportion of 
first rate men of war now, than lat any 
former period. 

In FaANCK, the government appears to 
be preparing for the evacuation of the 
army ai occupation. A decree ha^ been 
issued for the enrolment of 80,000 men in 
the diflerent departments, from which 
4i),000 were to be detailed for a^ctive ser- 
vice, and distributed among the C6 legions 
N>f the monarchy. It i» stated that the 
French ministry hav J determined on ex- 
cluding from the ports of France the Bu- 
enos Ayrean armed vessels, but admittim^ 
merchantmen, under that 4^. The gfrain 
crop in France has been short, on account 
of the general drought. 



Ferdinand, of Spaiit, is mailing great 
exertions to induce the allied powers to 
assist him to reduce the South Americans 
to sub;nission. ^ note delivered by the 
cabinet of Madrid to the Allied Sover- 
eigns on the 12th June last, contains the 
fbllowiy bases of negociatioo in regard 
to the South American provinces. 1. A 
general amnesty for all insurgents as soon 
as they have submitted. 2. Admission of 
Americans, of proper qualifications, to all 
employments in common with the Euro- 
pean Spaniards* 3. A commercial regu- 
lation of these provinces with foreign 
SUtes upon free principles, and conform- 
able with the present political situation q( 
these countries and Europe. 4. A sin- 
cere disposition, on Ute part of his Catho- 
lic Majesty, to promote all the measMfCf^. 
^hich, in the course of the negociation«, 
may he prqpo^ed to him by the al)ie«:, 
and may be compSitiUe with his ri^ts 
9Dd dignity. The negociation, on the 
above bases, is expected to take place at 
the Congpress about to assemble at Aixl;^ 
Chape}le. . 

In.Gf^ftafAti^ the4qfnitre of popular ir- 
ritadori Hl^ears to be S^ony ; both fctncr 
and people are vehement in their con* 
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of Iheif country. The old g^oremtnent 
of Saxony t^as miU, iLncI Vtit present king 
i« beloFed by bis subjects ; so that the ar- 
bitrary character of the Prussian govern- 
ment^ to which a. IsLTge portion of the 
Saxon territeries ave sobjected, appears 
dcmUy odioos* Tbe popalatioo of alt 
Gevmaoy is estionrfed «t npwards e£ 
30,006,000 of souls. 

The kin; of Sweden, (B^madotte^ has 
received the condolence of Louis XVftr. 
upon the death of his predecessor, and 
replied to it in the fullest spirit of amitv. 
The Norwegians, by a decree recently 
fMssed, are to enjoy in Sweden all the 
rights of native sub^t^ upon petition tp 
thekbigw 

Tbe Emperor of Rttssta seems not dis' 
posed to enter into hostilities, at present, 
with the Sublime Porte ; having directed 
his Minister at Constantinople, t6 lay be* 
fore the Diran a recapitulation of the 
subjects in controversy between the two 
Empires ; bnt to leave it at tbe option of 
tbe Grand SeigMOTy whether to enter 
on tbe disenssion of them now, or to refer 
them to a more convenient period. 

The Emperor has, also, given orders to 
collect all the special laws of the three 



deitaan Proviaces in hie States, Conr- 
tand, Livonia, and Estbonia, in order that 
they may be amalgamated into a code of 
laiVs, to which will be given, as far as 
possible, a necessary uniformity. 

Gen. Count Witgenstein has taken the 
ceBmam of the RiienasEi aimy en th« 
Tvrkisib frentier, in lien of cainit Bea- 
ningsea, who has qtdtted th« serried of 
tto Emperor. 

A new regnlatkm of tbe duties on 
cloths imported into Rossia, has been 
made, highly favourable tp tbe Prussian 
manufactures, of which the English have 
made much complaint. 

jtmtitrcA* 

Spamsk America, — Nothing of parti- 
enlar importance appears to hare taken 
place in &e field, recently, in the pro- 
rinces; bnt the cause of independence is 
tindoubtedly gaining in the minds of men, 
and the course of events, operating upon 
public opinion, is gradually strei^tfaen- 
mg tbe hands and encouraging the hearts 
of tbe patriots. TIus was to be expected. 
It might as well be attemptci to dam up 
the Amazon, as to think, now, of reduc- 
ing the Spanish provinces to quiet sub- 
jection to the sovereignty of Spain. 
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Art. 12. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



i«Ew-BAifPsamE. 
FTtHE no yv State-Home, in Concord has 
^ been finished at an expense of only 
about ^000; and it is salcf to be a fine 
moDument of American arcbitectarey and an 
honour to Tfew-Hampshire. 

The Cheshire cattle show and fair* was 
held on the 7th October. It was attended 
by a great concourse of the people, and pre* 
mlums were awarded for various anlmait of 
superior excellence, and tor many articles of 
excellent domestic manufacture ; as well as 
for sundry products of agriculture. This 
meeting has been emphatically called ** a 
proud day for tbe farmers." llie Rocking^ 
■am Agricuttoral Society held its mectii^ 
OB the 16th October. 

MASSACBUSETTS. 

The annual cattle show was held in 
BerkshhraoB the, 7th October. This must be 
considered as tbe iiarent iostitotloa of 
about fifty others, which now exist in the 
United sTtStes — and tbe names of its found- 
ers are dear to the patriotic heart ', for sweet 
are the works of peace. The display of 
animalsy products of agriculture, and of do- 
miestic manufactures^ £sr exceeded that of 
any preceding year. 

On Tuesday the 13tb October^ the cattle 



show took place at Brighton. The attend- 
ance from all parts of the commonwealth 
was great, and the exhibition finer than on 
any former occasion. Every variety oi 
agricultural product and domestic raanutac- 
ture fambhes specimens for the annual re- 
ports ; it appears that the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, are en- 
couraging, in the most gratifying manner^ 
improvements in rural economy and the 
mechanic arts. At the recent exhibition 
there were actually present and weighed 
the following live fat oxen, 

- lbs. 
Great Chapin Ox, not offered for pre- 

mhim, - , - . 27g4 

Benjamin Warren's ox, ... - 2475 
Luke I'isk's, of Waltham, - - - 244$> 
Rufus Marble's, of Sutton, 1st premium, 2381^ 
Iiuke Fisk's, 2d premium, - * . 2297 
£dward Whitman's, of Stow, 3d do. 2296 
JFonas White and Son's, - - . . 2074 
do. do. - ^ . - 1987 

John Periey's, District of Maine, - 1825 

The following obituary notice is taken 
from an eastern paper : 

Diidf in Machias, on the &th October, 
Col^ JJSREHLAU OBrieh, <H>Hector of thi^ 
port of Machias, aged ^9 years. 

*' Among the patriots who served their 
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coont^widi faidifulness and vigour, Col. 
O'Brien shone conspicuous. The deep in- 
terest which he always took in whatever 
concerned the well-being of his countiy 
during the revolutionary contest, as wen 
as in every succeeding period of its con- 
certifly entitles his memory to the love and 
veneration of hb oountrVmen. His un- 
daunted bravery and resolution ; hb gene- 
rosity and benevolence ; hb gentlemanlilce 
deportment; and hb ardent love of country, 
while they secured him the warm esteem 
and friendship of those with whom he a«- 
sociated, and to whom he was personally 
known, rendered hi? character peculiarly 
interesting to hb countrymen at large. 

« It was Col. O'Brien who, if not the Jim, 
waj) one of the (h^ that dared to encounter 
the overwelroing naval power of England 
at the commencement of the revolution. 
He it wag who was among the first to teach 
hb countrymen that the cauie of indepen- 
dence must be supported at all bajsarda ; that 
the same bravery and resolution which in- 
spired an attempt to throw off the yoke of 
foreign power were necessary to insure a 
permanency in the measure, and establish 
the liberties of his country. It was he who 
taught his countrymen, 6y hb example, to 
meet the enemy on the element where they 
boasted of the most power, and pointed 
out to them the path which led them to the 
acquisition of an imperishable name. Al- 
though Col. O'Brien could not boast of vic- 
tories as splendid as those of a Hull, a Deca- 
tur, a Bainbridge ; of a Joned, a Porter, a 
Perrv, or a M^Uonnough, he could boast of 
roakmg the proud flag of England yield, for 
the first time, to American bravery and the 
cause of independence. 

" We have it not in our power to detail 
all the services Col. O'Brien has rendered 
to his country. We have but few facts 
within our possession. The following Is an 
extract from a small pamphlet lateljr pub- 
Ibhed on our * Naval History.* It gives a 
few incidents of hb first essay in the cause 
of liberty. His succeeding actions were 
many and serviceable. 

" * Soon after the battle of Lexington, a 
British tender, With two sloops under her 
convoy, arrived at Machias. Their object 
was to obtain a supply of ship timber This 
the patriotic inhabitants of the place re- 
fusea them. Upon this the commander of 
the tender anchored opposite the town, and 
threatened to bum it down if his commandi 
were not Instantly complied with. Captain 
O'Brien immediately headed a party of A- 
mericans, who took possession of one of the 
British sloops, within gunshot of the tender. 
They then ordered the tender to strike, 
which she refused, when they commenced 
to brbk a fire upon her, that she was forced 
to cut her cables, and with the other sloop 
l^ceeded to sea. Capt. O'Brien pursued 
trith 32 men, on board the captnred sloop, 
md foeceeded in getting possessron of the 
Itadar by boarding. The lou on both sidei 



was about twanhr men IdHad and wounded. 
The British tender mounted 4 guns and 14 
swiveb. Her crew consisted of 36 men. 
Her captain was killed in the action. With 
the guns of the tender, and others he had 
purchased, Capt. O'Brien fitted out a pri- 
vateer, mounting 8 caliiage guns ao^ 19 
swiveb, having on board a crew of 42 men. 
He pr6ceeded on a cruise. Of tlus the go- 
vernor of Halifax was soon informed, who 
immediately ordered out two armed schoon- 
ers to canture him. Each of the schooners 
had on board upwards of 40 men. Capt. 
O'Brien, meeting them m the Bay of Fttndy» 
captured one o? them by boarding before 
the other could come alongside to her as- 
sistance. The other also was taken by hhn. 
Both were brought safe to Machias. Capt. 
O'Brien conducted the prisoners to Cam- 
bridge, and delivere . them to Gen. Wash- 
ington, who opproved hb conduct, and re*> 
commended him to the Massachusetts go- 
vernment to be appointed to a naval com* 
mand. He was accordingly appointed to 
command the two prices he had taken. The 
one he named the Liberty, the other the 
Dil^nt. Each mounted 8 carriage guns.' " 

coNNccTicirr. 

The new constitution for thb state has 
been adopted by a majority of 1554 votes. 
The legislature met on the ad October. 

Harlford ealtUfinr and j^oio.^From 2000 
to 2600 substantial farmers attended on this 
interesting occasion on the 14th inst. The 
number and variety of fine cattle exhibited 
far exceeded the expectations of the public. 
Many articles of domestic manufacture 
were produced, some of which were of a 
superior quality. A ploughing match took 
place, and premiums were distribated. Se- 
veral farms had been viewed, and some 
light thrown on the subject olf rotation of 
erovt* 

An a^cultural society has been establish- 
ed in Litchfield county, in thb state. 

KEW-TOES. 

The first cattle show and fair of Jefferson 
countv, was held at Watertown on the 28fh 
and 29tb September last. Gov. Clinton and 
many other distinguished visitors were pre- 
sent. AAer an examination of the cattle, 
and witnesshig a ploughing match, the com- 
pany marched in procession to the court 
fiouse, where among the exercbes, Gov. 
Clinton favoured the audience with an ap- 
propriate address. The premiums were 
awarded next day. 

Mr. Le Ray presented to the society an 
ox as a candidate for the premium on the 
best fat ox. His ox weighed rising 2,0001bs. 
He obtained the premium, but after having 
received it, that gentleman presented to the 
society the ox. He was killed and sold at 
public auction for the benefit of the society ; 
and yielded rising 600 dollars. 

The Otsego cattle show and fahr was hekl 
on the 6th and 7th of October. The as- 
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BemUa^ of people was nnmeroiis tbe eihi- 
bition of animals, and various products of 
agriculture and manufactures, was extensive 
and hiefalv interesting ; and premiums were 
ttberalty distributed. Ellcanah Watson de- 
livered an appropriate address — Gov. Clin- 
ton, also pronounced one in favour of agri- 
Gultore. An agricultural society has been 
or^nixed in tbe county of Chenango, and 
Vn Tracy, esq. elected president. 

The first annoai cattle show and exhibit 
of domestic manufactures, was held in 
Oneida sonnty, on the Ist inst. AAer ap- 
propriate exercises in the church, the pre- 
mimns were declared — 200 diplomas for 
members were delivered. The assembly 
yma very numerous and respectable; the 
ceremonies pleasing. 

Statement of meats-sold at the fonr prin- 
cipal markets in the city of New- York, from 
January 1, to September 90, 1818. 

Beeves Calvet. Sheep. Hegt, 
Fly Market 4402 9106 19,154 1725 
Washington 3168 5549 14,412 005 
Catharine 8616 5210 14,864 332 

Centre, 617 1186 4357 60 

Total 11,913 21041 52,807 2722 
The above is a true copy of the returns of 
tbe depdty clerks of the mfferent markets. 

PXmiSTLrANIA. 

Salt works have been recently established 
at Meadville, upon some newly discovered 
salt springs. The importation of salt into 
the western counties of this state, from, tbe 
Onondaga salt works has amounted to 
|100,0C» in a year. 

MARTLAWD. 

J§n elegant Church. — A large Unitarian, 
or first Independent Church latelv erected in 
Baltimore, nnder the superintendence of the 
celebrated architect Godefroy, will com- 



AmmmU of fnipeetiom in the CUjf of SaUi- 
more, auring the qiuvter ending the SOlh of 
September, 1818. 

164,221 bbls. wheat flour, 6,452 half bbls. 
do. 924 bbls. rye do. 601 casks com meal« 
959 do. beef, 96 half bbls. do. 1,439 bbl^. 
pork, 10 half bbls. do. 5,905 bbls. herrings, 
77 half bbls. do. 177 bbls. shad, 1,113 do. 
mackarel, 33 half do. do. 204 bbls. alewives« 
253 kegs butter, 482 do. lard, 759 large casks 
domestic liquors, 2,429 small do. do. 569 
casks of foreign liquors, 249 large casks oiH 
267 small do. do. 704 ullages. 

HORTH-CAROLnrA. 

BaUigh, Sept.25, 1818.— The works which 
the commissioners of tbe city have bad on 
hand for about three years, are at length 
completed, and the city b furnished with a 
regular and constant supply of water, (In 
addition to their pumps and neijg;hbouring 
springs,) which fills three reservoirs placed 
under ground in different parts of the city, 
containing about 8,000 gallons, besides supr 
plying several hydrants in convenient situa- 
tions, affording water sufficient for culinary 
and other purposes, and a supply always in 
readiness, in cases of fire. 

The water is conveyed from springs near- 
ly a mile and a half distant in wooden pipes. 
No source of water in the vicinity being of 
sufficient height to pass into the city bv its 
own gravity, it became necessary to nave 
recourse to machinery. After running a- 
bout half a mile, therefore, this spring water 
enters a propelling engine, worked by a wa- 
ter wheel, (turned by a stream from tbe 
Rocky Branch connected through wooden 
trunb for abont 600 yards,) which keeps in 
constant motion four forcing pumps that 
raise the water 110 feet into a tower about 
600 yards distant, whence it descends by its 
own gravity to a reservoir in the state house 

».^.w«— ^.- ,, yard, (an elevated situation,) a distance of 

pare, it it said, with any public building in 1200prards ; from whence the other parts of 
the United States. One of the Baltimore tbe city are supplied, 
papers gives a full description of this superb These works, which have been construct- 
edifice, of which our readers will be able to ed under tbe direction of that ingenious me- 
form some idea from the following! repre- chanic Mr. Jacob Lasm, (formerly of Betha- 
sentation of the pulpit: ny, but now of this city,) do credit both to 

**> The pulpit IS in imitation of the antique the artist and to the citiEens who have 
Rostrum ; it rests upon a double souare effected such desirable objects, as they not 
base, the first of verd antique marble of only evince considerable machanical skill, 
Connecticut, the second of white Italian but a determination in the inhabitants of 



marble ; the latter is decorated on Its front 
with a bronse ornament, imitated from the 
antique. The body of the pulpit, which is 
aemi-circnlar, b made of bira*s eye marble. 
It b ascended by eight steps on each side, 
enclosed by a ballustrade of an imposing 
style, the base of which is of the same vera 
antique marble. On the landing places on 
each side &« to be armed chairs in the Gre- 
cian style, ornamented with bronze, for the 
accommodation of visiting ministers." 

The organ is described representing a co- 
lossal antique lyre, the large pipes imitating 
the strings -, two Egyptian columns enclose 
the whole, the pipes forming their shafts. 
Vol. it.— No. t. 10 



Raleigh to spare no expense or exertions to 
render the city not only a pleasant and 
healthy, but a safe and comtbrtable resi- 
dence. 



From the MiVedgville Jowmml, Sept. 15. 

Sharp Shooting. — A shooting match be- 
tween a party efgentlemen from Baldwin, 
and another from Jones, with rifles, 100 
yards, three on a side, for JflSOO, com- 
menced hear this place on Thursday last, 
and continued, with various success till late 
on Saturday evening. The latter beat eva-* 
ry match— one witn aasci the othc^ tw« 
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were closely eonUsted. About 350 balls 
Were Ared during the three rubs, (best 31 io 
(JO) four out of five of wbich we are iufonn- 
ed, struck 'a circle oftfuru inches in diame- 
f^.-^acb shot would have killed a maa, 
and many were ih hulfun inch of the centre 
of the target. Well may our enemies dread 
American riflemen — as sharp shooters they 
are unrivalled. 

ALABAMA TBRRITOlir. 

The site of Fort Claiborne was scarcely 
known to the white people till the late In^ 
dian war ; it is on the banlcs of the Alabama, 
about 60 miles above Fort Stoddart. Two 
years ago there was but a sihgle hut on this 
place, on wbich a town now stands com- 
puted to contdn 2700 inhabitants. 

The whole amount of thf sales of land in 
Alabama, at the late offering of them, it b 
stated will exceed three millions of dollars. 
It is stated that they have generally been 
purchased for immediate settlement and cul- 
ti VHtiun . " Cotton farms" usually sold from 
40 to lOQ dollars per acre. 



Nor- 





LOUISIANA. 


Ud of Sleam-BoaU trading to IteuhOrleans. 




tons. 


tons. 


Vesuvius 


690 


Vetto 208 


^tna 


360 


Gen. Jackson 142 


Orleans 


324 


Cincinnati 157 


Washington 


403 


Ohio 364 


Harriet 


154 


Louisiannais 102 


Buffalo 


t49 


Napoleon 315 


Kentucky 


112 


George Madison 138 
Franklin 


Con<»titution 


112 


Gov. Shelby 


106 





Total number of tons 3642 
Eagle, lately arrived— Pike, sunk— James 
Monroe, sunk, nqw repairing. 



In this state, which a few years ago was 
an empty wilderness, at the late congres- 
sional election were polled 12,000 votea. 



Prices cumntj at Vevay, Sept. 8— tw<^ 
years old wine, 76 cents per bottle, one year 
old, $1 26 per gallon, mm do. $\. 

An Indiana paper under dale of September 
15, states that the vine-dressers have a proa- 
pect of an abundant vintage this season ; 
their vineyards present a most beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

BilSSOVSI tEKKITORT. 

Missouri Lands, The first sale of pubUc 
land in the Missouri territory, which com- 
menced on the first Monday of August lMt« 
was closed after three weeks. Of two ran- 
ges containing about 700,000 acres, begin- 
ning about forty miles west of St. Louis, and 
eitending from the Missouri to the mouth of 
Salt river, running through part of St Charles 
county, only 36^00 acres wer^ sold ; the 
general price was a little over two doUwri 
per acre, though part of the tract brought 
foer, five and six dollan, and a few qujfter 
sections nine and ten. Many tracts of hick- 
ory land were offered at two dollars, which 
nobody would take. In addition to the land 
abeady offered for sale in the Missouri terri- 
tory toe survey of two millions of acres 
more have been completed, which will be 
sold from time to time. 

Si. Uvds, September 4.— On Sunday, the 
80th ult. a battalion of the rifle regiment, 
300 strong, embarked at Belle Fontaine to 
ascend the Missouri river to the mouth of 
the Yellow Stoue. The expedition is com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Talbot Chambers. 
The (^ptains Martin, Magee and RUey ; the 
LieutenanU Shade, Clark, Kavenau«h, 
Fields and Frauds Smith, to go out with 
their respective companies. It is btended 
that the expedition shall encamp during the 
winter above the mouth of the Kanset ; and 
continuUig its voyage in the spring shall 
reach iU point of destination in the course 
of the next summer. 



Akt. 13. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 



ROMAN C0I5 IN TKNNESSCE. 

TN our number for September last, we 
'- published an account of a Roman coin 
which was lutely found at FayettcviHe in 
Tennessee. The following statement on 
this subject b taken from the << Virginia 
Patriots" 

Mr. EoiTQSf 
In the Virginia Patriot of the 1st inst.you 
notice under date of the 7th of July las', a 
Roman coin found in Tennessee ; and hence 
and erroneous conclusion might be drawn, 
that the Romans were in this country, and 
constructed the fortifications throughout its 
western parts; as ^-mrious in their forms, 
principles and calculated effects as might be 



expected from gradations of civilized an6- 
savage science employed on the severd 
defenpea. 

To the best of my recollection, (for my 
documents are not at tliis moment accessi- 
ble) Ferdinand De Soto extended his ex^- 
llitton into that conntry in 1543-4, of which 
there were two journals kept in his army ; 
one by a nrivate dragoon, and the oth^ of 
high stanaing in his own smte nuHtaire. 

The latter, on their return to Spain, was 
presented to the Duke d'Alva ; and I under- 
stood, when in Madrid in 1796-7 (thirty 
years after I had ranged some of those coun- 
tries) was still in preservation there. Of the 
map of that expeditiOQ 1 have a copy ; but 
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before I had obtained that copy, or a know- 
ledge of that map and its relative Joomals, 
I luid completed a map of my own com- 
piling, on a larger scale ; one which I have 
no reason yet to doubt, which satisfied my 
scrutinies, and which f have found corro- 
v^ borated bv my personal investigation of our 
country in part; and b^ an evident and 
bonourable coiuGldence m truths, agreeing 
with the results of my. several inquiries. 

The Spanish jnvemment permitted, as I 
onderstood in Anidrid, fifteen copies only of 
this important and accurate journal to be 
printed for its own purposes — and one of 
these getting into the hands of the British 
ministry, was permitted to reach the English 
language^ on similar conditions and views. 
It was from one of those impressions, in the 
^ library of my friend, Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Barton, of Philadelphia, that I made many 
conclusive camparisons, and derived muco 
information. 

Gen. de Soto landed in East Florida, 
marched to the present Cbickesaw cotiotry, 
then a/orft/Sed placet having emigrated from 
L*Escalia in consequence of cruelties and 
injustice practised against them by Cortex, 
after they had helped him in the reduction of 
Meuco and Montezuma. Notwithstanding, 
the aspect (and I believe the heart) of jSa 
Soto was so far above that of Cortei, that 
the Chiekesaws permitted them to enter 
their fort, and stable their cavalry in their 
empty barracks. Tn the course of that night, 
however, or shortly after, the soldiers found 
a preteit to quarrel with the natives ; they 
fought bnively on both sides, but througn 
this treachery the place was burnt, with the 
loss of many lives and horses. 

De Soto remained in possession, did all 
in hb power to conciliate the Indians, and 
detached farther north such troops as he 
could spare. The left of them, no doubt 
under Indian guides, which that great gene- 
ral could not nave neglected to secure In his 
interest, made for the head of the Mus- 
cle Shoals, crossed the river, and fortified 
ten acres of ground on the north bank of 
the Tennessee, below the mouth of Chowa- 
hala, or Elk river, into which Salole or 
Squirrel river falls on the east. 

The centre line was left as a rear guard, 
and fortified themselves on the south bank 
of the Tennessee, below Fenshee, and a 
riFer, till all was safe. 

The right division took the Creek war 
path, which leads from the Creek country to 
the place where Nashville now stands; 
I passing the head branches of Elk river, 
the upper forks of Duck river at the mouth 
of RocK-house river, (where De Soto*s ad- 
vance wintered (dropping their hogt (tegm- 
Kae signifying a hog) in the fine range of 
what still retains tl^ amiellation of the So- 
quitiae barrens, comprenending the heads of 
Dock river. Elk river. Crow and Sequehae 
creeks, a district of a hundred miles square, 
wl^re the Indians have told me, within 
these fifty years, many of the breed of bogs 



still existed ; and I have seen many killed 
between there and the Appalachia moun- 
tains. 

There can certainly be nothing extraor- 
dinary wlien we advert to the Romans 
having over-mn Spain, or to the intcrcounto 
between Rome and the higher Spaniards 
which still daily exist, thdt a Spanish officer, 
on duty there, through the whole winter of 
1544, should drop a Roman coin, in a work 
where he remained on duty ; but I am more 
conclusive ; I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing this relic to have been conveyed 
thither by De Soto*s army. 

I have no doubt that all the other pre- 
cious relics belonged to his commend. 

I have many reasons for being tolerltbly 

E»sitive, that the Rock-bouse station on 
uck river was the farthest northern ppint 
of expedition. 

I am desirous to save my country from 
ha^ty conclusions and ignorant decisions. 

I icnow somewhat of Europe, personally 
much of Spain, but more of America. 

When the health and strength of a man 
advanced in years, and in a sick room, will 
permit, I shall endeavour to throw new 
lights on our more northern fortifications. 
A SoUitr of 1775— j^M, 17<>1 



SENECA INDIANS. 

Extrad of a talk •/ the Six ffatiom to tkt 
Pretideni oflhe United StMtett senlbymaih 
January 4, 1818, to the Secretary of Wofty 
for him to comnwmeate to the Pretiieni' 

TO THE SECRET ART OF WAR. 

Brother — It is the desire of the Six Na- 
tions, assembled at their council fire, in their 
village near Buffalo, that you would be 
pleased to lay the following talk before our 
father, the President of the United States. 

IVi/Aer— From the fatherly care the Pre- 
sidents of the United States have exercised 
towards their red children, we speak to our 
fether in confidence, believing be will not 
turn away his ears from his red children. 
Having no agent through whom we might 
speak, we are persuaded that our father will 
not be displeased that we speak directly to 
him, as it were, face to face. 

Fa(A«r— We need not tell yon that we are 
a poor, ignorant people, unacquainted with 
the great affairs and wise management of 
our enlightened white brothers. We are 
distressed and alarmed — we Tiave no where 
to look but to our father, whom, we trust,' 
will bear with bis children, should their fean 
appear to him to be noundless. 

FcUfier — We are alarmed lest we lose our 
seats. Those men that say they have a richt 
to purchase our lands, have been distressm^ 
nstor a number of years, with their plans to 
possess our lands, offering us, in exchange, 
land to the westward. We decidedly told 
them that we did not wish to part with our 
lands, desiring they would be at no morft 
expense in visiting us oa thif errand — if vp 
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sfapald alter our minds we would send them 
word. Some months after, a deputation 
of our brothers to the west vuited us, offer- 
ine us a large tract of their land as a free 
gift, if we would accept it. We thanked 
our brothers for their generous offer, ^d 
promised, at some future time, to send men 
to view the land. The war took place the 
next year — nothing more was done or heard 
of by us, of this land^ until the spring after 
the peace, when our brothers again visited 
us, making the same offer. It never entered 
our hearts of leaving our present seats, and 

S»ing to the westward ourselves; but, as 
ere were many of the Six Nations in the 
western country, who had no seat to rest on, 
but was liable to be sold under them any 
day the owners chose, we rose up to con- 
sider the offer of our brothers, that we might 
provide for our scattered children. Through 
the assistance of our brothers Jones and 
Parrish, and another great friend, who ad- 
vised and assisted us, we laid our circum- 
stances and views before our father, the 
President of the United States, acquainting 
him with our offer— that, with hit approba- 
tion, we would accept this land, provided 
the United States would make it sure to us. 
Our fathA-, the President, was pleased to 
certify his approbation, and that the land 
should be made sure to us, agreeably to our 
request. On receiving this information from 
our father, the President, we sent eight men 
to view the land and take its dimensions. 
Our brother. Captain Parrish, went with 
them to do the writing, that it might be 
made sure to u:, accoroing Xq the word of 
our father, the President. Our men found 
no land. Colonel Oedcn (who is said to 
bold the right to purchase our land), recom- 
mended us to send to Detroit, and Governor 
Cass would )nit us in a way to find our land. 
^e sept sis men to Detroit. Governor Cass 
informed our men, that in September there 
wquld be a large council of Indians, of dif- 
terent nations, met at Fort Meigs; the Six 
I^ations would do well to have a deputation 
there ; they would then doubtless find their 
land. We sent twelve men to Fort Meigs ; 
instead of our western brothers having lands 
to give the Six Nations, they sold the seats 
from under those that were among them. 

Father — ^We are distressed. Captain Paiv 
risb has informed us that we could now ex- 
change our lands for lands to the westward ; 
he aovtsed us to do it, or we should certain- 
ly lose them, for it was the determination of 
the zovemment of the United States, that 
the Indians should lose their present seats ; 
those that did not exchange them woqid lose 
them. 

Faiher — ^We are astonished and amazed ! 
Our old friend. Colonel Ogden, has altered 
hb address to us ; he has for years talked to 
us as a man that wished to purchase our 
lands, if we were pleased to sell : He now 
writes to us how we shall conduct on his 
fan4s which we occupy. 

f^fher-^To whom shall we go, buf onto 



YOU ? — We doubt not but many of our white 
orethren fear God, and ought to be trusted, 
but how ahall we find them .' 

Faiher — ^We fear that we have been de- 
ceived, and your predecessor imposed on. 
Strange things have come to our ears — that 
our message to your predecessor, which we 
signed, was very different from what was 
read to us — that It said we were desirous of 
leaving our seats here and going to the we^ 
— provided we obtained %iid to the west- 
ward, we relinquished our reservation here. 
If any thing like this was in our message we 
were basely deceived. We had but these 
objects in view, to inform our father, the 
President, of this offer of our western bH>- 
thers, the opportunity that it offered for our 
scattered cnddren — to obtain his approba- 
tion and assurance that the land should be 
affirmed to us by the United States; any 
thing more, except providing provisions 
for our men while transacting the business, 
Mras as base an imposition as ever was prac- 
tised. 

Faiher^-Vit declare to you, we desire 
Tou to publish to all our white brothers, that 
It is our fixed and determined purpose to live 
and die on our present seats. It is sealed to 
us hy the bones of our fathers. They ob- 
tained it by their blood. Our bones shall 
He besides theirs. It is the heritage of the 
Almighty. He gave it us. He it is mi^st 
take It from us. 

Father — We mean no threat by this. We 
know we are in the hands of our white 
brothers, tbey can destroy us with ease. 
But they need not think to persuade us to 
part with our lands. As free men, we claim 
the rieht to choose between being killed 
outright, or a lingering execution, bv being 
driven a thousand miles into the wikfemess. 
Where, father, where would our white bro- 
thers have us go ? The Indian claim to land 
is put out for more than a thousand milea 
to the west, except little plots for particular 
nations. 

Father — ^We have confidence in you : you 
cannot see your red children, with their lit- 
tle ones, driven off their land by stealth 
and fraud, leaving the sepulchres of their 
fathers, their farms, their tarming tools and 
cattle, dying by families on the road, through 
hardship an^ privation ; exchan^ng all their 
advances to civilisation, and all its comforts, 
for the hardships of the chase, witiiout 
honse or friend. 

Father— Wo have confidence in you : that 
if you see any device formed against us, 
you will frustrate it, and succour your red 
children. We have deceived no man; we 
have wronged no man. Our language has 
been one ; wa choose not to part wim our 
land. If we have been needlessly alarmed, 
you will pity our ignorance, and forgive our 
childish tears. 

Father— Yfe have many things to say. 
The character of our agent is of infinite im- 
portance to ps. I If any come to you for the 
office, having our request to recommend 
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thenii we wish to withdraw that request. 
We see so little into white men, that we 
feel incapable of choosing for onrselves. — 
We desire our father to choose a man that 
be can trust, and we will confide in him. 

Father— We trust that you will pardon 
the multitude of our words, and let none 
deceive you, that this is the voice of a few 
individuals, and not the voice of the Six 
Nations. It b th^ united voice of the Six 
Nations in the State of New-York. The 
chie(ii of Buffalo, Catarraugus, Gennessee 
luid Onondaga are now in council ; we have 
the message of Alleghana and Oneida with 
OS, desiring that we should speak to our 
father, the President, entreating him to 
eonsider and help us. 

Our #Vi/*er— Will not be deceived; our 
words will find his heart. He will receive 
them. They are the words of truth and so- 
bemeA. We ask nothing but, wherein we 
have been mistaken, we may be better in- 
formed — ^wherein we may have been wrong- 
ed, we may be righted — wherein we may 
be in dan8;er, we maybe protected — and 
that our white brothers may know our fixed 
purpose of living and dying on our present 
seats. 

Father — ^You will pity us, you will forgive 
us; your goodness and wisdom will succour 
as. Speak, father, speak to your children, 
that their minds may be at rest. Speak to 
their council fire at this place. Let us hear 
your own words ; send tnem by safe hands ; 
lor we fear liers-in-wait are watching to 
devour your words, tbey may not reach 
us. 

May the Great Spirit preserve you many 
years a blessing to all your children. 

BE^VSON AlTD REVELATION. 

In his admirable poem on Reason, Super- 
stition, and Infidelity, the great Ilaller says, 

«* Vemust kan, wie dcr Mond, ein Trost 
der dunkein Zeiten, Uns durch die Craune 
Nacht mit halbem Schimmer Citen ; Der 
Wahrheit Morgen-Roth 21eigt erst die wnhre 
Welt, Wann Gottcs Sonnen-Licbt durch 
UQsre D&mmrung fallt.*' 

Reason like the moon, a consolation in 
dark times, can guide us with its faint ravs 
through the dusky night. Tis, however, the 
momipg dawn of truth that shows the real 
world, when the light of the divine sun falls 
through our twilight. 

AKCIENT OPULKWCE OF BRUGES. 

fn the year 1901, Joanna of Navarre, the 
wife of Philip 1e Bel, king of France, having 
been some days in Bruges, was so macfa 
struck with the grandeur and wealth of that 
city, and particularly with the fplendid ap- 
pearance of the citizens' wives, that she was 
moved by female envy (says Ouicciardini) 
to exclaim with indignation, « I thought that 
I had been the only queen here, but I find 
there are many hundreds more !*' 



IMTRODUCnOH OF THE SILK-WORM llfTO 
THE OBKEK EMPIRE, DIJRINO THE REIGN 
OF THE EUPEROR JUSTINIAN. 

The frequency of open hostilities between 
the emperors of Constantinople and the 
monarcns of Persia, together with the In- 
creasing rivalship of their snbjc ts in the 
trade with India, gave rise to an event 
which produced a considerable change in 
the nature of that commerce. As the use 
of silk both in dress and furniture, became 
gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and sur- 
passed the sovereigns of Asia in splendour 
and magnificence ; and as China, in which, 
according to the concurring testimony of 
Oriental writers, the culture of silk was 
originally known, still continued to be the 
only country which produced that valuable, 
commodity: the Persians, improving the 
advantages which their situation gave them 
over the merchants, from the Arabian ^If, 
supplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which silk was brought by sea from the 
East. Having it likewise in their power to 
molest or to cut off the caravans, which, in 
order to procure a suppiv from the Greek 
empire, travelled bv hindi to China, through 
the'Yiortbem provinces of their kingdom, 
they entirely engrossed that branch of com- 
merce. Const^tinople was obliged to de- 
pend on the rival power for an article wl?ich 
luxury viewed, and desired as essential to 
elegance. The Persians, with the usual ra- 
fwcity of monopolists, raised the price of 
silk to such an exorbitant height, that Jus-; 
tinian, e>;^r not only to obtain a full and 
certain ^nply of a commodity which was 
become of indispensable usp, bnf solicitous 
to deliver the commerce of his subjects 
from the exactions of his enemies, en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Chris- 
tian Monarch of Abyssinia, to wrest some 
portions of the silk trade from the Persians. 
In this attempt he failed ; but when Ijp least 
expected it, be, by an unforcioon event, at- 
tained in some measure, the object which he 
had in view, A. D. 55. Two Perslnn monks 
having been employed as missionaries in 
some of the Chriiition churches, whi«;h were 
established (as we »re informed by Co»jmas) 
in diiferent parts of India, had penetrated 
into the country of the Sere? or China. 
There they observed the labours of the silk- 
worm, and became acquainted with all the 
arts of roan in working op its productions 
into such a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
prospect of gain, or perhaps an indlj^nant 
zeal, excited Dy seeing this lucralive brunch 
of commerce engrossed by unbelieving na- 
tions, prompted them to repair to Constan- 
tinople. Tnere they explained to the em- 
peror the origin of silk, as well as the 
various modes of preparing and manufac- 
turing it, mysteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperfectly understood in Europe; 
encouraged by his liberal promises, they 
undertook to bring to the capital a sufficient 
number of those wonderful insects, to whose 
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laboon man is so much indebted. This 
they accompluhed by conveyiog the eggs 
of the silk-worm in a hoUow cane. They 
were hatched by the heat of a dunghill » fed 
with the leaves of a wiM mulberry tree, and 
they multiplied and worked in the same 
manner as in those elimates where they 
first became objects of human attention and 
care. Vast numbers of these insects were 
soon reared in diflferent parts of GreecOi 
particularly in the Peloponnesus. Sicily af- 
terwards undertook to breed silk-worms 
with equal success, and was imitated from 
time to time in several towns of Italy. In 
all these places, extensive manufactures 
were established and carried on, with silks 
of domestic production. The demand for 
silk from the East diminished of course, tlie 
subjects of tlic Greek emperors were no 
longer obliged to have recourse, to the Per- 
sians for a supply of it, and a considerable 
change took place in tlie nature of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Europe and 
India. 



THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, OBSERVED BY 
RITTENHOUSE. 

The first communication which this great 
Pennsylvanian philosopher made to the 
American Philosophical Society, was a cal- 
culation of the transit of Venus, as it was to 
happen June 3, 1769. He was one of those 
appointed to observe it in Norristown town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
This phenomenon had never been seen but 
twice before by any inhabitant of our earth, 
and would never be seen again by any per- 
son then living. The day arrived, and there 
was no cloud m the horison ; the observers, 
in silence and trembling anxiety* waited for 
the predicted moment ;,of observation. It 
came ; and in the instant of contact be- 
tween the planet and sun, an emotion of 
.i<»y so powerful was excited in the breast of 
KUtenhousc, that he /aii?/c(/. 



The following fach respecting tobacco 
were taken from a work by professor Beck- 
man, of Gottingcn : 

1496. — Romanus Pane, a Spanish &Ionk, 
whom Columbus, on his scoond voyage, 
left in America, published Uie first account 
of Tobacco, under the name of Cohoba. 

1635. — ^The negroes on the plantations in 
(he V/cst-Indies began to use il. 

1559. — Jean Nicot, envoy from France to 
Portugnl, sent some of the seeds to Vnvh ; 
from nim it acquired the name of ?»ico- 
tiana. When it was first used in France it 
was called herbe du grand Prieur, of the 
house of Loraine, who was very fond of it. 
It was also called ktrbe dt St. CraiXt from 
Cardinal St. Croix, who first introduced it 
into Italy. It obtained the name of Tobacco 
from the Island of Tobago, from whence it 
was first obtained. 



1570.— In Holland, at this time, they 
smoked out of conical tubes of palm leaves 
plaited together. 

1575.— First appeared a print of the plaot 
in Andre Thevet s Cosmographie. 

1585.— The English first saw the Indians 
of Vlrginhi use clay pipes, from which time 
they began to be used m Europe. 

1604.— James the first endeavored to abo- 
lish the use of tobacco, by very heavy im- 
posts on it 

I610.-The smokingof tobacco was known 
at Constantinople. To render the custom 
ridiculous, a Turk, detected using it, was led 
through the streets with a pipe transfixed 
through his nose. 

1615.— Began to be cultivated in Holland. 

1619. — James the first ordered no plant er 
to cultivate more than 1001b. 

1620- — Smoking first introduced into Ger* 
many. « 

1631.— 4rst introduced into Austria by the 
Swedish troops. 

1634. — Forbidden in Russia under the pe- 
nalty of having the nose cut off. 

1653.— First used in^Switaeriand. The 
magistrates at first punished those found 
smoking, but the custom at last became too 
general to be taken notice of. 

1690. — ^Pope Innocent XII excommunica- 
ted all who should take snuff or use tpbacco 
whilst at church. 

1724. — ^Pope Benedict revoked the bull, 
as he himself used tobacco, immoderately. 
Since this time the use of tobacco has be^ 
come almost universal. 

Mr. Argcnla, of Golnitz, in Altenburgy has 
in his garden an apple tree, which in the 
vear 1816, bore 268 sorts of apples and other 
units ; in fact, the tree has on it above 90O 
sorts, but those last graAed have not yet 
borne. This gentleman has effected this cu - 
rtosit^ for bis amusement by inoculating and 
grafting, and has fastened to every branch a 
little board with the name of the sort of ap- 
ple it bears. The tree has a strange appear- 
ance, from the various shapes and coiovrs 
of the leaves, blossoms and fruits. Some 
years ago, the Russians bivoacked near this 
tree, and were surprised at the strange 
shape of it, and the number of little boards, 
that they did not injure it, though they cut 
down other fruit trees for firewood. 



Periodical Journals and J^ewspavcrs pub- 
libhed in the Austrian Empire : — Tne num- 
ber of periodicnljonrnals (not newspapers) 
publi}(lied in the whole Austrian Empire, is 
34. Of, these, 13 are published at Vienna, 
9 in Italy, 2 at Prague, 8 at SalUburg, 1 at. 
Grfttz, 2 at Pest, and 1 at Presburg :— 20 
in the German language, 8 in the Kalian, 
1 in the Hungarian, 1 in the Slavonian, 1 in 
the now Greek language : — 2 are dedicated 
to theology, 2 to jarispnidence> 3 to medi- 
cine and surgery, 2 to natural philosophy? 
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1 to the mBitaiy science, 2 to history and 
statistics, 1 to economics, 4 to the belles 
lettres, 1 to music, 10 to miscellaneous 
subjects, 1 for youth.— As literary journals, 
we mention the admirable Bibfioteca Ita- 
iiana ; the Hnngarian journal, called Tndo- 
manyos Oyojtemeny ; and the Chronicle 
of Austrian Literature^ — In the whole mo- 
narchy there appear 81 newspapers ; vis. 
17 German, 7 Italian, 1 Latin, 2 Hunga- 
rian, 1 Bohemian, 1 Polish, 1 Greek, 
1 Servian .-—Of these, 7 are pul4ished in 
Vienna, 2 in Bohemia, in Moravia, 4 in 
Hnneary and Transylvania, 2 in GaDicia, 
1 in Btyria, 1 in^ Carinthia, 1 in Salsbure, 
1 in Tyrol, 2 in fllyria, 7 in Italy. With 
the exception of the Austrian Observer, the 
Wanderer, the Vienna Bohemian Gazette, 
Ae Ephemerides Posonienses, the Magyas 
Knrir, the Servian Gazette, and the THAE- 
rPA*02, these papers are chiefly read for 
the advertisements and miscellaneous intel- 
ligence. 



REM09STBASCE OF A HIOHLAVDMAlf IH B&> 
HALF OP TBS MACS. 

SiR^'ra an auld Highlandman, bat I 
cannot help that : returning from a long re- 
sidence abroad, I find that most of my 
countrymen have disguised their names, as 
if they were ashamed of them ; maybe they 
have reason, but I cannot help that nei- 
ther. My present puipose in applying to 
yon, whose iournal pleased me very much 
in Jamaica, is to ask you when and on what 
occasion it l>ecame unfashionable to use the 
noble prefii of Mac. I see nothing now 
but lai^ Ms with little commas stuck up 
on their right shoulders, thus Ms and very 
seldom a bit of a c, tbusMc ; and would in- 
deed, sir, be glad to learn, why I should not» 
withoot being odd, sabscrioe myself, as 
ever, 

Your friend and servant, 

Alesasobb Mac Alfiitp.. 
Lifne-Sfreel, 2d June. 



Amt. 14, REPORT OF DISEASES. 



Alport •/ Diseases trealedat the PubUe Dis- 
pensary, J^eW'York, and in the Privale 
Practice o/ the Rtwtrter, during the month 
of September, 1818. 

acute diseases. 
flEBRIS Intermittens, {IntermitteiU Fewer r) 
•■^ 7 ; Febris Remittens, ( Remittent Fever,) 
9 ; Febris Continnat (Continued Fever,) 27 ; 
F^rb Infantum ftemittens, {InfantiU Kemit- 
tent Fever,) S; Pblegmone,4; Ophthalmia, 
(htflammatian of the Eyes,) 9; Cynanche 
Tonsillaris, {Ir^tammatory Sore Throat) 6; 
Cynanche TracheaUs, (Shves or Croup,) 2; 
Catarrfaus, (Catarrh,) 10; Bronchitis, (/n- 
flmmmation of the Bronehitt,) 8; Pneumonia, 
18; Pneumonia Typhodes, (JTyphoid Pneu- 
mony,) 4; Pertussis, (Uoopmg Cough,) 18; 
Mastitis, (inflammation of the Female Mam* 
SUE,) 2; Hepatitis, (Inflammation of tlie 
Liver,) 2; Icterus, (Jaundice,) 1; Enteritis, 
(Inflammation of the Intestines,) 2 \ Nephre- 
tis, ^/A/Eommafton of the IGdney,) 1 ; Rheu- 
matismos, 4 ; Hydrothorai, (Drop^ of the 
Chest,) 1; Cholera, 12; Dysenteria, 23; 
Erysipelas, (St. Anthony's Fire,) 2; Urti- 
caria, (JMtU Rash,) 2 ; Rubeola, (Meastes,) 
2; Dentitio, 3; Convulsio, 1. 

cnBOmC AJID LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (DebiHty,) 9; Vertigo, 8 ; Ce- 
phalalgia, 6 ; Dyspepsia et Hypochoudria- 
sb, 18; Hy^r&,3 ; Colica et Obstipatio, 
8 ; Paralysis, 2 ; PalpiUtio, 1 ; Asthma et 
Dvmnma, 8 ; Bronchitis Chronica, 6 ; 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, 8 ; Rheumatismns 
Chronicus, 12; Pleurodjme, 2 ; Lumbago, 
8; Nephralgia, 1 ; Epistaiis, 1 ; Hcmo|]iy- 
sis, 2; H«morrfaois, 3; Menorrhagia, 1; 
Dysmenorrhcea, 2; Dysuriai 2; Dysente- 



ria Chronica, 6; Diarrbora, 21; Lencor- 
rhoea, 1 ; Amenorrboea, 5 ; Cessatio Meu- 
sium, 1 ; Plethora, 1 ; Hydrops,(Z>nMjy,) 2; 
Ascites, (Dropsy of the AMomen,) 1 ; Vermes, 
4; Calculus, 1 ; S3rphilis,6; Urethritis Viru- 
lenta, 7 ; Paraphymosis, 2 ; Hernia Hnmo- 
ralis, 2; Tumor,!; Contusio,?; Stremmi^ 
(Spmtn,) 3 ; Luxatio, (Dislocation^ 1 ; 
Fractura, 1 ; Vulnus, 6 ; Abscessus, 4 ; 
Ulcus, 16; Ulcera Faucium, 1 ; Ustio, 
(Bum,) 3 ; Opacitas Comiae, 1 ; Scabies et 
Prurigo, 8 ; Porrigo, 3 ; Herpes, 1 ; E^p- 
tJones Variae, 7. 

In September, the constitution of the at- 
mosphere is generally very unequal ; rapid 
fluctuations of tem|)erature, fair intervab, 
and violent storms, or bobterous weatlier, 
reciprocally succeeding each other. The 
first six days of this month i^ere warm, dry, 
and serene ; from the 7th to the 13(b, the 
heats intermitted, and there fell a small 
Quantity of rain, which greativ refreshed 
tne parched earth, and gave to the decaying . 
veraure of the fields a temporary renova* 
tion. On the 14th, warm weather returned 
again, with soutlierly and southwesteriy 
winds ; and the 15th and 16th, were the 
hottest and most sultrv days in the month, 
the thermometer reaching to 81 and 82<' ia 
the shade. To thb oppressive heat there 
succeeded a sodden <lepression of tempera-^ 
ture, which continued, with little variation, 
to the end of the month, the winds blowini^ 
almost incessantly between the north and 
southwest; and the Equinox was ushered in 
wKh bobterous or tempestuo>as weather, and 
a severe northeasteriy storm on the 19(h ; 
alter which there were several fro«ts. an4 
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fires were acreeablci pariicufarly in the 
mornings and evenings. Rain fell, in great- 
er or less quantitiesi on the 7th) 8thy 9th| 
17th, 19th, and 20th ; the whole, amounting 
to rather more than three and an half inches 
in depth. — The Barometrical range is from 
29.03 to 30.15 inches. The highest tempe- 
rature of the mornings, at 7 o'clock, was 
68«>, lowest 43«', mean 69^ ; highest at 2 
o'clock, P-J4. 82*', lowest 68®, mean 71«^ ; 
highest at sunset ^9°, lowest 60®, mean 66". 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, 17®. Mean 
temperature of the whole month, 66®. 
There was an Aurora Borealis on the even- 
ing of tiie 20(h. 

To children under two years of age, this 
month has been less fatal than the preced- 
ing f but as it respects adults, the general 
quantum of disease has rather increased. 
The sudden fluctuations of temperature, 
together with the inclement and boisterous 
state of the weather at the equinoctial pe- 
riod, has made a strong inflammatory im- 
pression, so that in addition to the usual 
endemic complaints of the season, such as 
Choleras, Dvsenteries, Diarrhoeas, and Fe- 
vers of different kind, there has been an 
unusual number of diseases of the class 
Pblegmasiie. In the latter part of the 
month, Peripneumonies, Rneumatisms, 
Ophthalmies, and Erysipelatous swellings 
were quite freauent *, and many persons 
were affected with Coughs, Corizas, and in- 
flammatory sore throats. Owing to this 
state of the weather, Hooping Cough has 
also assumed a more aggravated character, 
the pulmpnic irritation being much in- 
creased ; and in two instances) the Reporter 
has seen the disease terminating in Cy- 
nancbe Trachealis or Croup. 

Typhus has somewhat increased during 
(his month, and in man^ instances has been 
complicated with sub-inflammatory affec- 
tion of the Bronchis and lungs, together 
with severe pain in the head, and much dis- 
turbance of' the sensorium. These varia- 
tions in the character and features of the dis- 
ease have demanded corresponding changes 
in the mode of treatment, and have espe- 
cially reauired a more strict adherence to 
the aotipnlogistic plan, with the employ- 
ment, sometimes, of the lancet. The ad- 
ministration of wine, and other cordial and 
stimulating remedies, in the early stages of 
typhus, tiiough a common practice, is 



fraught with much mischief, even in the 
most simple forms of the disease. The 
phantom debility, still haunts and enslaves 
the minds of many' medical practitioners. 
So long as there is universal excitement, 
cordial and stimulating medicines cannot 
fiail to add to the febrile heat and irritation, 
and, instead of arresting, hasten on, the de- 
bility they were intended to counteract. 
The abstraction of every extraordinary 
stimulus, and the more free use of active 
evacuanliDn the onsetof the disease, would, 
we are convinced, not only diminish the 
number of deaths, but the *< sickening spec- 
tacle of a lingering convalescence, wber* 
the shattered powers of the system can 
scarcely rally tnemselves even with all the 
appliances of permanent and diff'usible sti- 
muli," would also be in a great measure 
avoided. 

The New-York Bilb of Mortality for Sep- 
tember, give the following account of deaths 
from different diseases : 

Abscess, 1 ; Apoplexy, 3 ; Asthma, 1 ; 
Burned or Scaldea, 2 ; Cancer, 1 ; Casualty, 
3; Chlorosis, 1 ; Cholera Morbus, 12; Con- 
sumption, 67; Convulsions, 10 ; Diarrhoea, 
9; Dropsy, 6; Dropsy in the Chest, 6; 
Dropsy in the Head, 11; Drowned, 6; 
Dysenterv, 49; Dyspepsia, 1; Fever, U i 
Fever, Bilious, 1 ; Fever Puerperal, 1 ; Fe- 
ver, Typhous, 26; Flux, infantile, 28; 
Hsemorrfaage,2; Hnmoptvsis, 1; Hives, 2; 
Hooping Cough, 29 ; Inflammation of the 
Brain, 2; Inflammation of the Chest, 8 ; 
Inflammation of the Stomach, 2 ; Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, 4 ; Inflammation of 
the Liver, 1 ; Insanity, 3 ; Intemperance, 2 ; 
Jaundice, 1 ; Locked Jaw, I ; Lumber Ab> 
scess, 1; Marasmus, 2; Measles, 3; Old 
Age, 9 ; Palay, 2 ; Scrophula or King's £vil, 
8; Sprue, 10; SUIl-bom, 12; Suicide, 1; 
Tabes Mesenterioa, 10; Teething, 7; Un- 
known, 6 ; Worms, 3.-^Total 868. 

Of this number there died 84 of and un- 
der the age of 1 year; 71 between 1 and 2 
years ; 28 between 2 and 6 ; 7 between 5 
and 10 ; 17 between 10 and 20 ; 29 between 
20 and 30 ; 40 between 30 and 40; 18 be- 
tween 40 and 60; 22 between 60 and 60 ; 
1 1 between 60 and 70 ; 8 between 70 and 
80; and 7 between 80 and 90. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M. I> 

J^eW'Yorkf Septtmber 90lh, 1818. 
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HALF a year ha*lmirdly elapsed, fnon 
tbe time fHien public cwriosity wat 
regaled by '' Rob B^'' before tbe sane 
ricb and profase beoelactor ofiferi us an- 
other gift from the treasury of his geniua. 
W€ seize it with aai^mented avidity ; we 
are assored it will not disappoint our exr 
pectations. In the midst bf our prepos* 
sessions, when bis more recent works 
were annoauocd, we sometimes felt a Ut» 
tie misi^vinf, a little apprehension, such 
as experience justifies and induces us to 
entertain, eonoemin^ frequently repeat- 
ed efibrts of the human mind, that he had 
exhausted his vein ; and that^ if no alloy 
entered into his production, tbe gold migbt 
hare become dim. Bnt never have we 
opened the new volume, that we have not 
seen the lustre and parity of its contents 
in every page, nor closed upon its final 
sentence without feeling the accumulated 
rahie of our new possession, and a com- 
plete conviction that any anticipation of 
£ulio$r excellence, annexed to ordinary 
abundance, was in no way applicable to 
that mind which has every other endow- 
ment proportioned to its fertility; and 
which estimates its own power of giving 
Vol. IV.— No. O. 1 1 



pleasure, as justly as it stM>o^y feels tlve 
impulse to Ibraisk the meaM. 

Scotland, his own muie, has again in- 
spired him; and, perhaps, no local ge- 
nius could furnish such materials to the 
imagination of a writer, or such a refined, 
strong sympathy in a reader. And where- 
fore? Why do. we cherish for this country 
feelings so peculiar ? They are surely of 
a different nature from all our classic as- 
sociations, or our political sympathies 
with the other people of our world ! Other 
nations are estimated by their revenues, 
their physical power, their political wis- 
dom and relations, their enterprizes and 
discoveries ; some have their ancient mp^ 
DumentB, their admirable literature, their 
splendid conquests, their vast dependen- 
cies, and their elegant society to boast, 
and we acknowledge their eminence with 
pride and satislactioii. We feel that these 
distinctiens are the concentrated and re- 
flected glory of that species of which we 
are a part ; that they illustrate that com*- 
mon nature, which, in the individual, is 
transitory, and, comparatively, powerless; 
but which, in its aggregation and dura- 
tion, has incalculable strength, and im- 
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measorable existence. It is not with this 
exulting selMore, that expands o^er the 
whole human race tfiraOgl Che sentiment 
of admiration for a particular people, that 
we regard Scotland , but it is with a feel- 
^ ing more intimate^ which has in it finer 
fhncy and more of heart. 

The natires of {Scotland have achieved 
90 ccmquesti, and amassed no wealth; 
they have planted no standard on a fo- 
reign shore, nor made a diadem of power 
from the gold and pearls of other lands 
and seas ; they have made no marble to 
think, nor canvass to speak; and their lit- 
erature, mostly, is of legends and songs, 
hidden from us in their own language. 
What then do we so love and admire in 
this people ? It is their moral dignity, 
their beautiful affections, and their ex- 
quisitely simple manners. They are so 
poetical and pastoral, so patriotic and de- 
irout, to enthusiastic and honourable; 
there is so much principle in their passions, 
so much courage and constancy in their 
mttachmeotB, that while things lorely aiid 
excellent awaipen our imafinatioo, Scot- 
tish histDry and Scottish character, will 
Ml forth an interest singularly their own; 
we skall delight in the torrents and the 
mountains that have echoed the soogs of 
Ferguson and Bums, and a thousand other 
banls; we shall tove the unsubdued race 
«« whose thistle sham*d the Roman bays;'* 
whose fathers repulsed the masters of the 
world; and ^hose successive generations 
have offiBied such self-devoted lives to de- 
ihnd privileges and principles; we shall 
foigive that intolerance and superstition) 
eo justified by conscience and interwoven 
with piety ; we shall pity the misled seal 
and inflexible fisith, which cost so many 
sacrifices to a bad cause, and worthless 
princes; and shall listen with eagerness 
and pleasure to the narrative which makes 
these virtues manifiast, by recording the 
enchanting manners and language that 
exhibits them. 

The fStory contained in the vdumes be- 
ftiiens is called the " Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian:" the name of the Tolbooth, or 
prison of Edinburgh. The incidents which 
it r^ates are iuppoaad to hayebeen glean- 



ed from some communicative sqjoumers 
at the Wallace Inn, acquainted with the 
traditk»os of the IblbMh, and the re- 
cords of criminal cases. So far as the tale 
exhibits prison scenes, it disj^ys the 
wide difference between the author's woo- 
ral views, and those of the English no- 
velists, who have drawn pictures of life 
from similar places Fielding and Smd- 
let have, in their works, a variety of scenes 
from these abodes of punishment and pain; 
but which of them are affecting or in- 
structive ? Can any be found free from 
ribakiryandlowbuffiMmry? from horrible 
profaneness, or shameless depravity? And 
what do they exhibit but such deep de- 
gradation of man, such abuses of reason 
and of laws, that while we acknowledge 
they may be true copiesof disgusting ori- 
ginals, we turn fiN>m them with unpleas- 
ing, and not with sahitary emotions ; wUh 
contempt prevailing ovel- compaetito; 
and with aversion to the criminal, as much 
as with horror at the crime. But from 
the " Heart of Md-Lothtan," a mofil 
lesson is furnished, as interesting in itself, 
as touching to sensibility, as improving 
in its inferences, as feot or fiotiob ean be 
rendered. 

On the 8th day of Septeoriier, 1739, 
preparations fer a public execution were 
exhibited at the Grass-Market of Edin- 
burgh, the plaoe then used fior this pur- 
pose. The expected culprits were one 
Andrew Wilson, and a young man by the 
name of Robertson. The Scots of the 
sea coast, during the reigns of Geoi^ I. 
and George II. generally tolerated, and 
frequently praetiaed a contraband trade. 
Unaccustomed to imposts, they were re* 
garded as agressions upon ancienthberties, 
and the people justified the evading or de- 
fying of them. Andrew Wilson, an in* 
trepid smuggler, was so adroit and sue- 
cessflil in his seizures, that the particular 
vigilance of government was directed 
against him, and, at teogth, dispossessed 
him of his in acq[nired property. Exas- 
peratod by his kMsea, he took the right of 
reprisal into his own hands, aaid engaged 
some bold and profiigala young men in 
his cause. An officer of the revenue^ with 
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m considerable sum of the [niblic moaey in 
posseuioQ, fallings in Wilson's way, was 
sobbed by liim and bis associates. But 
tbe ooNeotor, soroinoninir nrilitsry aid, 
apprehended Wilson and his comrade, 
Robertson; recovered tbe booty, and con- 
tiived to make an example of them. The 
more eoUgfatened part of tbe community 
believed tbe nnibrtun^ men to be igno- 
mnt of tbe exact nature of tbe crime, 
«ad tbe lower orders secretly commended 
it, so that seme attempts for their escape 
w#re easily made ; hot these failiof , they 
were prefmed for death, when, by a sig* 
val deUveraDce, Robertson was preserved. 

^ Adjacent to tbe Tolbooth, or city ^ol 
of EdiiUNirgh, is one of those churches into 
which tbe cathedral of St. Giles is now di- 
vided, called, from its vicitiity, the To1« 
booth Church. It was the custooi that of- 
roinals, under sentence of death, were 
brought to this church, with a sufficient 
guard, to hear and join in public worship 
OB the Sabbath before eiecution. It was 
supposed that the tiearts of these uafortun- 
ate persons^owever hardened before agaiust 
feelings of devotion, could not but be ac- 
ceMuble to them upon uniting their thoughts 
and voices, for the last time, aloo^ with 
their fellow- mortals, in addressing their Cre- 
ator. And, to tbe rest of (be congregation, 
h was4hoogfatit could not but ba impressive 
and affecting to find their devotions ming- 
ling with those, who, sent by tbe doom of 
an earthly tribunal to appear where the 
whole eaHh b judged, mignt be considered 
as beings trembling on the verge of eternity. 

« The clergyman, whose duty it was to 
ofRciate in the Tolbootb Church, had con- 
daded an affecting discourse, part of which 
was particularly directed to the unfortunate 
men, Wilson and Robertson, who were in 
the pew set apart for persons in their un- 
happy situation ; each secured betwixt two 
soldiers of the city guard. The clei^man 
had reminded them that the next congreeu- 
tion they must Join, would be that of the 
Just or of the unjust. That the jpsalms they 
now heard mutt he eichanged, in the space 
of two brief days, for eternal hallelujahs, 
or eternal lamentations ; and that this rear- 
ed iJtemative must depend upon the state 
to which they might be able to bring their 
minds before the moment of awful prepa- 
ration. That they should not despair on ac- 
count of the suddenness of the summons, 
hot rather to feel this comfort in their mise- 
ry — that though all who now lifted the voice 
or bent the knee in conjunction with them, 
Isy under the same sentence of certain death, 
they Onl^ had the advantage of knowiog 
the precise moment at which it should be 
executed upon them. ' Therefore,* urged 
(he good man, his voice trembling with 



emotien, * redeem the time, my unhappy 
brethito, which is yet left; and remember 
that, by Jhe grace of him to whom space 
and time are but as nothing, salvation may 
yet be assured, even In tbe pittance ef de« 
lay which the laws of your country afford 
you." 

When the benediction was pvononnced 
and the congregation were dispersing, 
Wilson seized a soldier in each hand, 
called to his companion " Rnn Geordie, 
run !'' and threw himself upon a third, 
seizing, widi his teeth, the collar of his 
coat. The cry of " Run, run !" bein; 
echoed around, Robertson rushed from 
the church, and was soon bst to pursuit. 

In tho last century public peace was 
maintainedinEdioburgh by the city guard, 
a body of about one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, fn 1736, captain John Porteout 
was the commander of tliis corps ; a roan 
of hard, unfeeling character, who dis- 
chaiiged his duty more to tbe satisfaction 
of the magistracy, than tatbe content of 
the populace, which hated him heartily. 
They were bis sd&rs whom Wilson held 
fast at the time of Robertson's escape ; 
and, on account of this ciroumstonco, as 
well as the public conntvance, Porteous 
Was excessively exasperated against the 
criminal and the people. On the day of 
Wilson's execution, which took place in 
due timo, Porteous exhibited such cruelty 
to the prisoner, as excited equal abhor- 
rence against himself, and compassion 
for tho sufferer. As soon as Wilson was 
dead, tho multitude become outrageous 
and offered such violence to Porteous and 
his guard, that he became desperate, 
forgot the limits of his commission, and 
ordered his men to fire, which they did 
at the expense of six or seven lives. Por- 
teous was soon 1^ to repent of his con 
duct, and endeavoured to gloss it over in 
his report to the magistrates. The voice 
of public justice, however, summoned 
him to trial, and the verdict of the jury 
declared that he hod fired a gun hinttelf, 
and had given orders to his men to fire 
among the people assembled at the exe- 
cution, by which many Were killed and 
wounded; but, at the same time, tha;t 
the pritooer and his guard had hcen inJ0r-» 
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od, by stonei throwa at them by tbs mul- 
timde. Upon this verdict the lords of 
JQsticiary passed scateoce of death against 
PorteoUs. 

" On the day when the unhappy Porteous 
was expected to suffer the sentence of the 
law, the pk^se of executiooy extensive as it 
was, was crowded almost to suflbcation. 
There was not a window in all the lofty te- 
nements around itf or in the steep and crook- 
ed streets called the Bow, bv vbicb the fa- 
tal procession was to descend from the Hi^h- 
street, which* was not absolutely filled with 
spectators. The uncommon height and an- 
tique appearance of these houses, some of 
which were formerly the property of the 
knifijhts Templars, and the knights of St. 
John ; and still exhibit on their fronts and 
galHes the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene so striking. The 
area of the Grass-Market, resembled a huge 
dark lake or sea of hnraau heads, in the 
centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, 
black, and ominous; from which danf;led 
the deadly halter. Every object takes iute- 
rest from its association aud uses ; and the 
erect' beam and empty noose, things so sim- 
ple in themselves, became objects, on such 
an occasion, of terror aiid* of solemn gloom. 

<< Amid so numerous an assembly there 
was scarce a word spoken, save in whispers. 
The thirst of vengeance was in some de- 
gree allayed by its supposed certainty ; and 
even the populace, with deeper feelinj^ than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all 
clamorous exultation, and prepared to en- 
joy the scene of retaliation ia triumph, si- 
lent and decent, though stern and relentless. 
It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal, despised to display 
itself in any thing resembling the noisy cur- 
rent of their ordinary feelings. Had a stran- 
ger consulted only the evidence of bis ears, 
be might have sup()osed that so vast a mul- 
titude were assembled for some purpose 
which affected them with the deepest sor- 
row, and stilled those noises, which, upon 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a con- 
course ; but if he gazed upon their faces, lie 
would have been instantly undeceived. The 
compressed lip, the bent brow, the stern 
and flashing eye of almost every one on 
whom he gazed, conveyed tlie expression 
of men come to glut thel^ sight with trium- 
phant revenge." 

^ The «8uaLhoHr*for producing the crimi- 
nal had been passed for many mmules, yet 
he did not appear. * Would th^ venture 
t<>defraod public justice V was. the question 
which men began anxiously to ask each 
' other; the first answer in every case was 
boW and positive : * They dare not.' 

«< While arguments were stated and re- 
plied to, and canvassed and supported, the 
nitherto silent expectation of the people 
became changed into that deep and agitating 
mju'mur, which .is sent forth by the ocean 



before tbe tempest .begint to howL The 
crowded populace, as if the motions bad 
corresponded w'ith the unsettle(} state of 
tfaeir nrfnds, fluctuating to and fro, without 
any vVmble cause of impoise, Kke tbe agi- 
tation of the waters, called by the sailors 
the ground swell." 

"Hie new^ was sooh anno<niiced that a 
reprigre had arrired, respitiogr the sen- 
tence for six weeks. The approbation of 
tbe magistracy, and the cause in which 
Porteons stitilered, bad reconrniended him 
to the royal cl^meiicy ; bat these coDsi- 
deration^ served only to excite a fiercer 
spirit of revenge in his enemies, and they 
dispersed, breathing discontents aghast 
tbe government, and the latent purpose 
to sacrifice their victim. 

Among the more peaceable part of the 
crowd, were Bartoiine Saddletree and 
bis wife, Reuben Butler, the usher of a 
neigh boimng sohool« and a party of their 
friends. Saddletree is a ridicoloos pe- 
dant who leaves the business of the shtip 
to a notable wife, and employs his time 
in the discnssion of legal points, anH in 
murdering law and Latin, every sentence 
he utters — Reuben Butler, a young man 
of g^reat merit, who makds an important 
figure in the subsequent history. In the 
course of some sage discussion, Mrs. 
Saddletree first mentions an unfortunate 
girl, EflSe Deans, who at that tim»* was a 
prisoner in the Tulbooth ; and whose sin- 
gular story makes the principal interest 
of " The ileart of Mid-Lothian." 

Reuben Butler had some connexion 
with Etfie Deans, and after a vain at- 
tempt to see her, was taking his way 
homeward, wlicn ho was arrested by a 
mob of rioters, who bore him irresistibly 
along in their tumnltnotis course; inti- 
mating that he was required to perform 
some office of the ministry, his destined 
profession. This crowd, at first only a 
hundred strong, soon amounted to thou- 
sands, constantly svgmenting as they 
hurried through the streets. When their 
rapid and well -conceived arrangements 
were sufficiently matured, they boldly set 
up a tremendous shoot of ** Porteons \ 
Po^eous ! To the Tolbooth ! to the Tol- 
booth !** and speedily proceeded to effect 
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their dmmgh. This they did with nofu- 
}mt openness and carefahieis; fe&ni^ 
none, and injuriiqi^ none but the fnincipel 
ebyeot of their hatred. The motioM of 
ti&e magistrates were too sknr, and the 
seotrality of the iohabitailts too favoura- 
Me, not to (keiUtate their project. By 
the aid of the implements used on such 
occasions; and, at last of fire, the oon- 
spti-at o r a fonnd access to the pi'isoner, and 
bore him to his fate at the moment he was 
animated by secnrity and hope. The 
most distingnished of the riotors was a 
yonnif man called for the occasion, Mad^e 
Wildfire, and dressed in fantastic femalo 
atttre,who was observed todtsplay throngh- 
eat the whole, most uncommon activity 
of body, and presence of mind. In the 
general liberty which the confnsion pro- 
duced for the inmates of the jail, two per- 
sons, ezceptiog a few debtors, only re- 
fosed to avail theroseives of. One was a 
yoang* girl, of eighteen : to her, the lead- 
er of the riot, desisting for a moment from 
efibrts which at other times seemed to 
absorb his faculties, turned, and with ear- 
nest persuasion besought her to escape. 
She beard him with an air of tenderness, 
surprise, and many mingled emotions; 
but standing immoveably, only mouroiul- 
ly muttered, as he obeyed a hasty sum- 
mons to depart, '' Better tyoe life, since 
lost is gudo fame.*' 

The rioters soon reached the place of 
death, and hastened to consummate their 
work. Butler offered some vain remon- 
strances, but be was silenced ; and when 
the duty forced upon him was finished, 
was permitted to take his own course. 

Reuben Butler was descended from an 
Englbh soldier of Monk's army ; but his 
progenitors for two generations, had dwelt 
in Scotland ; and he was an orphan from 
infancy, was bred up by a doting and in- 
digent g^ndmother, on the estate of the 
laird of Dumbiedikcs. 

Among the tenants of Dumbiedikcs, 
was a <* true blue presbyterian, caUed 
Deans,** the fefher of two daughters, 
Jeanic, the ofl&pring of a first marriage, 
nod ' Etiphemia, or Effie, mamy years 
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David Deaat was a good fnrad^to his 
OKire humble nei|^bo«r, widow Butler, 
and not unfriendly to the young Renben. 
Beoben, from his childhood, had ksred 
Jeaoie, and bad been as tenderly loved 
in ret«m. Jeanie was well entitled to 
the purest attachment ; for, in addition io 
the best foeliags, and most amiable sim- 
plioity of maners, «' she was a yonng 
wonan to whom nature and the circum- 
stance of a soflttary life, had givon a depth 
of thought and fopce of character, supe- 
rior to the frivolous part of her sex, whe- 
ther in high or low degree." 

Reuben was fitted in all carnal points 
for the ministry ; bis faith was sound, and 
though David disdained his profane learn- 
ing, and was fearfol be might fall mio 
some of the '' snares, defections, and 
desertions" of the times, ho would have 
regarded Butler fovourably as his son-in- 
law, had he not cherished, for very j^ond 
reasons of his ow*n, a preference to the 
laird of Dumbiedikes, who was a daily 
visiter of his family— looked wistfully 
at Jeanie, and said nothing to her or any 
other woman. The prudent lovers had 
no fears from this rival, and waited with 
hope deferred till Providence should smile 
upon their fortunes. Douce David Deans, 
as he was sometimes called, is a strong!/ 
marked character; a character, which in 
his condition of life, has commonly few 
occasions of conspicuous action, but ex- 
presses itself vividly in its emotions, in 
conversation, and in a narrow individual 
influence ; a modification of human ele> 
mentB which, with certain principles of 
condsct, forms a stoic of these latter days; 
without them, the " little tyrant" of si 
field; and in a wider sphere of action, 
creates sometimes a religious persecutor, 
and sometimes a political despot. David 
Deans' little world wasthe Kirk, the fire- 
side, and the pasture ; to defend ** the law 
and the testimony," to govern his house- 
hold, and to observe his growing treasure, 
were all his avocations ; but these made 
him, for tlM» most part, the man he vm. 
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The bboamig: dands of oommeroe, 
and the mechanic arts, seem, from the ef- 
fect of inoetsant and mufotia manval ef- 
ibrt, to lose fif^t of some of the higbest 
distiiiotioiia. and prirMeges of i3ke moral 
nature. To be indostrioas, honest, tem- 
perale, b generally the widest extent, 
and the highest praise of their appropri* 
ate Tirtne. Not so the man who tiJk the 
soil : the AamfestatiQns of God are al* 
ways before him, uoefiaoed and mob- 
stmcted by such multiplied interrentioo 
of second causes, as stan^Jn &e other 
walks of life. The labonrs of agriculture, 
seyere but quiet, and the intetrals of tiiose 
labours, often long, lead the labourer to 
speculation; to the contemf^tioo of his 
maker, to his own nature, his relations, 
hit destiny, and bis duties, without often 
furnishing him leisure and m^ans to be^ 
come highly enlightened. Yet thus are 
ibrmed many acute inquirers, deep rea- 
soners, triumphant casuists, and anxious 
seekers after wisdom: many, who by their 
advances before their common assodiates, 
are led to a pitch of self-exaltation as 
oomplacent as that 6f the pedant, and as 
arbitrary as the law of the conqueror ; 
and who peitioaciously reject all the su- 
per-added light which would depress their 
fimcied eminence, and show them their 
own place. This setf-estimation, and self- 
will, does not exclude the stronger affec- 
tions, though it limits their operation to 
the objects of its power, and the appen- 
dages of its importance. Thus we find 
David Deans a- fond husband, and an af- 
fectionate father; but not a disinterested 
friend : his distinguishii^ traits are,strength 
of prejudice, genuine piety, and as much 
spiritual pride; and, blmided with this 
pride, a compromising infusion of mam- 
mon and worldly wisdom. He is a good 
illustration of his class of mind, and dis- 
plays that vacillating influence of mingled 
motives and passions, which he who knows 
the human heart can akne estimate and 
describe. At the same moment we see 
him weeping for the woman he loved, 
throwing a slur at " oamal seekers," 
a»d reproCiching hinudf that his tears 



iowed not for the '« aiUcted churdu** 
At one tUBe trttenng punu cseeratkHi 
npoo a bdored danghter; and at aaotfaer* 
teaderiy moved by the slighlest asaoois^ 
tioD With her name; and again, calling 
down " the hlessinga of the promise*' oo 
a '<dear bairn," yet williog to bmdc the 
tendevest tie of her heart, and unite her 
to one of thoae human oreatuMs that are 
dead ev«D while they Uve. In foot we be* 
hold ene of Aose beings k whom ex- 
tremes are combined, in #hicfa, like the 
oountry of Iceland, fire and frost eaoreaoli 
on each odier's limits; in which some ex- 
cellent elements are inflamed and others 
congealed ; and in v bicb some, with volr- 
oanio explosion, would bury and meU 
away the softer and the better, did not a 
strong win control the internal action; 
and, while the breast was agitated with 
the mighty convulsion, the counter power 
presented the equilibrium of the tamL 
Soon after the death of David Dean's se- 
cond wife, he reso>lved to change his 
abode. Stoic as he Was, the associatiotts 
of his home with his loss, determined Da- 
vid to this measure. He chooe a bnely 
house and extenave pasture ground, at a 
place called St. Leonard's Crags, lying 
betwixt Edinburgh and the mountain 
called Arthur's seat At this time the 
young Effie was woman grown. We 
cannot read of her charms, and tlie first 
indications of her character, without a 
trembling interest in her fote. 

<< Effie Deans, under the tender and af- 
fectionate care of her sister, had now shot 
up to a beautiful and blooming f(irl. Her 
Grecian shaped head, was proftwely rich in 
waving ringlets of dark hair ; which, coo- 
fined by a blue snood of silk, and shading a 
laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the 
picture of health, pleasure, and contentment 
Her brown msset sbprtrgown, set off 41 
shape which time, perhaps, might be ei- 
pected to render too robust, the frequent 
objectioo to Scottish beauty; but which, 
in ner present early aj;e, was slender and 
taper, with that graceuil and ea^jr sweep of 
outline, which at once indicates health, and 
beautiful proportion of parts. 

« Scarce an eye could behold this living 
picture of health and beauty, without paus- 
ing on it with pleasure ; t|ie traveller stop- 
ped his waaiy horse on the eve of entering 
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awakens that faicfaa tirty tnln^Qtt ia ber, 
which is prolonged tbnnigh her erentfiil 
histoiy, sometiiDes with agoAiziiig sis- 
pense, and always with exquisite regi«t. 
.£ffie, te the infinite coDcem of Jeaaie, 
had hjamed to find her most fa?oiirite 
{Measures abroad; and, at last, the fim- 
queocy and duration of her absence, ex* 
eited the most tortnrinf fears. These 
were broqgbt to the highest point, when, 
at a late hoar, Effie was seen to disen- 
gage herself fhun the oompai^ of a man 
unknown to Jeanie. . Eflie felt that she 
was wrong, that a secret was disoorered; 
bvt the approached her i 



theckywhSehwasthetnd of his joarnej. 

to ame on the sylph-like form that tripped 

ly Dim with her milk pail poised on her bead, 

iMariag herself so erect, and sCepbing so 

lidit and free onder her harden, that It see*^ 

M rather an ornament than an incDmbrance. 

The lads of the neighbouring suburb, who 

Md ^lelr evening rendewous for puttfng 

the stone, easthig the hammer^ H^^P " 

long bowls, and other athletic eiercuef. 

watched the motions of Effie Deans, and 

eontended with each other which sboold 

hnv^ the good fortune to attmet her atlen* 

lion. Even the rigid presbyteriant of her 

Ihther's persuasion, woo held each indul- 

genee of the eye and sense to be a snare, at 

feast, if not a crime, were sur pr i se d hste a 

moment's delicht while gazing on a creature 

so eiqufsHe ; mstantly checked by a sigh* 

ircproaefahiSf at once, their own weakness. 

and mourmug that a creature so fair should 

share in the common and hereditarv guilt « with that affected liveliness of manner, 

and imperfectTon of our nature. She was which, in her rank, and sometimes those 

currently entitled the lily of St. Leonard's, above it, females occasionally assume to 

a name which she deserved as much from hide surprise or confusion ; and she caroU- 

her guiltless purity of thought, speech, and ed as she < 

action, as by her uncommon loveliness of 

thee and person. 

** Yet tnere were points in EfBe^s charac- 
ter, which eave rise to strange doubt and 
anxiety on tne part of 0ouce Davie Deans, 
whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be 
supposed, upon the subject of youthful 
amusements ; but even ofserious apprehen- 
sion to her more indufeent sister. The chil- 
dren of the Scotch of the inferior classes, 
are usuaHy spoiled by the eariy Indulgence 
•f ttieir parents. Zwb had had a double 
share of this inconsiderate and misjudged 
kindness. Even the strictness of her fa- 
ther's principles could not condemn the 
sports of infancy and childhood ; and, la 
tne cood old man, his younger daughter, 
the child of bis old age, seemed a child for 
some jears after she attained the n^ of wo- 
manhood ; was still called the ' bit lassie,* 
and * little Eflie,* and was permitted to run 
up and down uncontrolled, unless upon the 
•Sabbath, or at the times of family worship. 
Her sister, with all the love and care of a 
mother, could not be supposed to have the 
same authoritative influence ; and that which 
she had hitherto exercised became gradually 
limited and diminished, as Eflle's years en- 
tided her, in her own conceit at least, to 
the right of independence, and free agencv. 
With all the innocenee and goodness of dhh 
position, therefore, which we have describ- 
ed, the lily of St. Leonard's possessed a lit- 
tle fund of self-conceit and obstinacy ; and 
some warmth and irritability of temper, 
partly nalmral, perhaps, but certainly much 
increased by the unrestrained freedom of 
her childhood." 

The first civcnmstaiioe which Indicated 
JEffle's misfortunes, also exhibited the sur- 
passing sw^tness of her temper; and 



' The dfin knight sate on the brae. 

The broom grows boeay , the broom grows fair ; 
And by there came tiltinr a lady .00 gay. 

And we daurna gang down to the -broom nae 
mair.' 

« Whisht, Efie," ssod her sister ; " our 
father's comhig out o* the bjrrp."— The dam- 
sel MSated in her songv~<< Where hae ye 
been so late at e'en .'" 

<< It's no late, lass," answered Effie. 

<< It's chappit eight on every clock 0' the 
town." ** Wharc can ye hae been so late/* 

" Nae gate," answered Effie. 

<< And wha was that parted wi' you at the 
stile ?" 

** Naebody,'* replied EfRe once more. 

<< Nae gate ?— J«aebodv ?— I wish it might 
be a right gate, and a right body, that keeps 
folks out sae late at e'en, Effie ?" 

** What needs ye be aye speering then at 
folk?" retorted Effie. «I'm sore if ye'U 
ask nae questions, I'll tell ye nae lees. I 
never ask what brings the laird of Durable- 
dikes glowering here like a wan cat, (ooly 
his een's mener, and no sae gleg,) day af- 
ter day, till we are a' like to gaunt our chafts 
atr." 

** Because jre ken very weel he comes to 
see our father," said Jeanie, in answer to 
this pert remark. 

** And Dominie Butler— Does be come f e 
see my father, that's sae taen wi' his Latin 
words?" said Effie, delighted to find that by 
carrying the war into the enemy's country, 
she could divert the threatened attack upon 
herself, and with the petulenee of youth she 

Sursued her triumph over her prudential el« 
er sister. She looked at her with a sly air. 
in which there was something like irony, as 
she chaunted in a low but marked tone, a 
scrap of an okl Scotch 1 
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* Thrdnrt the lofk-y^joi 

I met wi the laird^ 

The siBy puir body he said tne nae hann.; 

But JiMt ere 'twas dark 

I met wi' the clerk.'— 

<* Here the songstress 8toppecl» looked foil 
«t her sister, ud obsenring tbe tewra ^tber- 
ing in her eyes, she suddenly ilaog her arms 
about her neck and kissed them away. 
Jeanie, thoa|3;fa bort and displeased, was un- 
able to resiat the oaresses of this ontanght 
child of nature, whose |^Qd and evil seem- 
ed to flow rather from impulse than affec- 
tion. Bat as she returned (h« sisterly kiss, 
in token of her perfect reconciliation, she 
could not suppress the gentle reproof— "Ef- 
fie, if ye will learn fule sangs, ye might make 
a kinder use of them.** 

« And so I o&gfat, Jeanie,'' continvtd tM 
girl, clinging to her sister's neck; "and I 
wish I Iiad never learned ane o' them — and 
I wish we had neyer come here — and I 
wish my tongue had been blistered or I had 
vexed ye.** 

" Never niind that, Effie," replied the af- 
fectionate sister ; " 1 canna be mucWe vex- 
ed wi' ony thin^ ye say to me — But O dinoa 
vex our father I" 

« I will not— I win not," replied EflSc. 
" and if there were as mony dances the 
mom's night, as there are merry dancers in 
the north firmament on a frosty e'en, I win- 
na bndjre an inch to gang near ane o' tbem." 

'< Dance 1" echoed Jeauie Deans in asto- 
nishment. " 0, EOWt what could take ye 
to a dance .'" 

The word " dance," reached the ears 
«f David Deaos; it was so abhorrent to 
bis soul that he couki not bnt express his 
holy indignation, in all the terms of exe- 
cration auch a Chriatian eonld utter ; and 
though he drew tears from Effie's eyes, 
and a purpose of amendment from the 
beart, he so magnified, her folly, that she 
determined to withhold a confession of it, 
from that sister whose connsel woald pro- 
bably have preserved her. 

Soon after, Effie was removed from St. 
Leonard's to tbe family of Saddletree, 
in Edinburgh. After living there more 
than a year, she unexpectedly appeared 
at her father's house; pale, ill, and al- 
most in a state of mental derangement 
The distress of her father and sister was 
great; but it was augmented almost to 
pbrenzy by the summons of justice, which 
accused the unhappy Effle of child-mur- 
der, and snatched her to prison. 

At the first tidings David fell senseless 
on the hearth ; and when recovered by the 



aid of tbe afflicted Jehfiie, he exclaisied is 
<*a voice which made the roof ring, 'Where 
is the vile harlot that has disgraced tba 
blood of an hoiMBt nmn> Where is sbs 
that has no place among us, but has come 
ibttl with her sins, like the evil one aoKBi|^ 
tbenhiHifiBofOed.> Whereissbe, Jett* 
nie } — Bring her before me, that I may 
kUlberwithawmdand a Ipok?"' AU 
present, (and there were several visitera 
at the time) hastened around him, conjur- 
ing him to think of ^^ the fiock of Ages* 
and (be promise {" 

« And I do think of it neighbours— And I 
bless God that 1 can think of it, even in the 
wreck and ruin of a' that's dei^ipeat to me — 
But to be the father of a cast-a-way — a pro- 
fligate — a bloody Zipporah'— a mere ranr- 
deres^l-r-O, how will IhCv wicked exult in 
the hi^h places of tbetr wickedness ! — the 
prelatists, tbe latitudinarisLiis, and the hand- 
waled murderers, whose bands are hard as 
horn wi' hauding the slaughter weapon 



they will push out the lip, and say that we 
are even such as themselves. Sair, sair am 
I grieved neighbours for the puir cast-a- 
way — for the child of mine old age — ^but 
sairer for the scandal and stumbling-block it 
will be to all tender and honest souls 1" 

David Deans soon requested his neigh- 
bours to leave him to privacy and prayer. 
Time and habitual firmness having calnei 
his soul — the morning after the death of 
Porteous found him and Jeanle in a state 
of self-subdued tranquillity. 

We left Butler at the close of the san- 
guinary scene of Porteous* execution at 
liberty to follow his own will. This led 
him to tbe abode of his mistress, but he 
chose to del^y his visit till morning. With 
this view he lingered near her habitatioD, 
*< at the bottom of the valley which divides 
Salisbury Crags from those smaU rocks 
that take their name from St. Leonard.** 
This spot was in that day the resort of 
those young men who chose to decide 
their differences by the sword ; and here 
Butler encountered a person whose mo- 
tions and appearance justified the pre- 
sumption that he had come thither with 
such a view. 

Under this conviction, Butler thought 
it his duty to accost the stranger, and if 
possible, to deter his purpose. With this 
intention, Butler returned a slight salota*- 
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Uoo, observing to the yaong man at the 
same time, that he was early abroad ! 

«' I have business here" was the an- 
swer. " I do not doubt it, Sir," said But- 
ler, '' I trust you will forgive my hoping 
that it is of a lawful kind." The stran- 
ger was oflended, but Butler urg^ the 
privilege of his function to interfere in 
the violation of the divine laws, which he 
feared was the present intention of his 
auditor, and at the same time that hb 
apologised by the manner of his expostu- 
latioo for the liberty he took, enforced the 
•ommandment, «* Thou shatt do no mur- 
der," with so much eloquence, that he 
seemed to appal the young man, who as- 
sured him that he had come thither not to 
take life, but to save it, at the same time 
giving him a most unexpected and inex- 
plicable commission :«— 

" * Go thither,' said the stranger, 
pointing to David Deans' house, *■ in- 
quire for one Jeanie Deans, the daughter 
of the good man ; let her know that he 
she wots of, remained here from day- 
break till this hour, expecting to see 
her, and that be must abide no longer. 
TeU her she muH meet me at the hunter's 
bog to-night, as the moon rises behind 
St. Anthony's hill, or that she will make 
a desperate man of me.' 

** ' Who, or what are you,' replied 
Butler, exceedingly, and most unplea- 
sanOy surprised, * who chaige me with 
such an errand!' 

*' ' I am the devil!' answered the young 
man hastily. 

'* Butler stepped instinctively back, and 
oommended himself internally to heaven ; 
for though a wise and strong minded man, 
be was neither wiser nor more strong 
minded than those of his age and educa- 
tion, with whom, to disbeh'eve witchcraft 
or spectres, was befd an undeniable proof 
of atheism. 

" The stranger went on without observ- 
ing bis emotion. ' Tes, call me Apollyon 
Abaddon^ whatever name you shall chooep, 
as a cleigyman acquainted with the upper 
and lower circles of denomination, to call 
me by, you shall not find an appellation 
more odious to him that bears it, than 
is mine own.' 

** This sentence was spoken with the 
bitterness of self-upbraiding, and a con- 
tortion of visage that was absolutely de- 
moniacaL Butler, though a stout hearted 
man, was overawed; for intensity of 
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mental distress has in it a sort of sublimi- 
ty, which repels and oyerawes all men, 
but especially those of kind and sympa- 
thetic dispositions." 

This stranger then departed, first in- 
quiring Butler's name, and uttering this 
injunction — 

" * Go your way, and do mine errand. 
Do not look afler me. I will neither 
descend through the bowels of these 
rocks, nor vanish in a fiash of fire; 
and yet the eye that seeks to trace my 
motions shall have reason to curse it wa.» 
ever shrouded by eyelid or eyelash. Be- 
gone, and look not behind you. Tell 
.Teanie Deans, that when the moon rises, ( 
shall expect to meet her at Nicol Mus- 
chat's Cairn, beneath St. Anthony's 
Chapel.' 

** Butler was a man neither jealous nor 
superstitious ; yet the feelings which lead 
to those moods of the mind were routed in 
his heart as a portion derived from the 
common stock of humanity" — those ' of 
jealousy were the least plausible — the 
suggestions of superstition in that age 
were all powerful. " Was this indeed the 
roaring lion, who goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour?" This was a 
question which pressed itself on Butler's 
mind with an earnestness that cannot be 
conceived by thoke who live in the pre- 
sent day. 

** The fiery eye, the abrupt demeanour, 
the occasionally harsh, yet studiously 
subdued tone of voice — the features 
wliose perfect beauty was now ckmded 
with pride, now disturbed by suspicion, 
now inflamed by passion, those dark hazle 
eyes, which he sometimes shaded with his 
cap, as if he were averse to have them 
seen, while they were occupied with 
keenly observing the motions and bearing 
of others — ^those eyes that were now turbid 
with melancholy, now gleaming with scorn, 
and now sparkling with fury — was it the 
passions of a mere mortal they expressed, 
or the emotions of a fiend who seeks, and 
seeks in vain, to conceal his fiendish de- 
signs under the borrowed mask of manly 
beauty. The whole partook of the mein, 
language, and port of the Archangel ; — 
the effect upon Butler's nerves, shaken 
as they were by the horrors of the pre- 
ceding night, were greater than his un- 
derstanding warranted, or his pride cared 
to submit to." 

The scene of Butler's reception at St 
lieoaard's, is worthy of the master hand 
tha^ paints it The limits of these pi^g^s 
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do not permit that it be transposed hither ; Deans,* exclaimed Jeanie. « And as I hope 

God will hear yon at voor need, tell me* K 
you can, what can be done to save her !* 
I do not hope God will hear me at my 



but they, in whom the stru^Ies of a fa- 
ther's heart and a sectarian's pride — the 
courage of a sister's affection, and the re- 
monstrance of a lover's fear can excite 
interest or sympathy, will not read it with- 
out emotion. At this juncture, appeared 



need,' was the singular answer. ' I do not 
deserve, I do not eipect be will.' This des- 
perate language he uttered in a tone calmer, 
than that with which he had at first spoken. 
Jeanie remained mute with horror to hear 



Saddletree. He came to expound the "^^S^if^ ^7"^ "? ntteriy forei«i to jdl 
vjouuAcuccr. MM^ ^«*.« ^^ ^ y^ which she had ever been acauamted with, 

that it sounded in her ears f^tner like that of 



law, and to give counsel to David for the 
approaching trial of Effie. 

By whom information of lier crime was 
liven to public authority is not stated ; 
but according to Saddletree, Effie had 
since her imprisonment confessed, that 
she bad borne a child, which was con- 
veyed from her, she knew not by whom 
or whither, and that was all that she had 
disclosed, or that she would. Thegnt)und 
of apprehension for her condemnation, 
was a statute of William and Mary, 
amounting to this, " That any woman 
who should be proved to have secretly 
given birth to a child, having previously 
conceaW her condition, in case tlie child 
be missing, or be found dead, shall suffer 
doath as the punishment of her presump- 
tive g^ilt. To discover the woman who 
had conveyed away Effie's infant was the 
first object suggested by Saddlctree'.s com- 
munication, and with tliis view Beuben 
Butler hastily departed for the Tolbooth. 
Besides the message entrusted to Reuben, 
a letter flung in at Jeanie's window, de- 
manding her presence at the Cairn, writ- 
ten in the most impassioned manner, 



a fiend than of a human beinj^. The stranger 
pUrsaed his address to her without seeming 
to notice her surprise. * You 5ee before you 
a wretch, predestined to evil here and here- 
after.' 

** < For the sake of Heaven, that heart and 
sees us/ said Jeanie, * dinna speak in this 
desperate fashion ! the gospel u sent to the 
chief of sinners, — to the most miserable 
among the miserable.' 

<< * Then should I have my own share 
therein,' said the stranger, < if ]^ou call it 
sinful to have been the destruction of the 
mother that bore me — of the friend that 
loved me — of the woman that trusted me^^ 
of the innocent child that was bom to me. 
If to have done all thb is to be a sinner, and 
to survive it is to be miserable, then I am 
most guilty and most miserable.' 

*< * Then you are the wicked cause of my 
sister's ruin?' said Jeanie, with a natural 
touch of indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. 

** * Curse me for It, if vou will/ said the 
stranger ; * I have well deserved it at your 
hand.' 

" < It b fitter for me' said Jeanie, < to pray 
to God to forgive you.' 

« < Do as you will, how you will, or what 
vou will,' he replied with vehemence ; * on- 
ly promise to obey my directions and save 
your sister's life.' 

" < I must first know,' said Jeanie, < the 
means you would have me use in her behalf.' 
No!— y 



• • V r A a ' X '* ' No ! — you must first swear — solemnly 

promising ber own safety, and urging the ,„^, ^^^^ ^ „ „„, ,„p, ^^^ ^,„ J 

preservation of her sister as a motive, in- make them known to you. 
dnced her, notwithstanding all hazards, 
to repair thither at the appointed hour. 
Fortified by prayer, and animated by her 
father's blessing, pronounced as the re- 
tired to his bed, at the same time shud- 
dering with the dread of unearthly things, 
and confiding in the God of noon and 
night, Jeanie hastened to the place of ap- 
pointment at the expected hour. There, 
in that fearful spot, for it was a murder- 
er's grave, she met the unknown being 
who had demanded her presence. 



<< < Are you the sister of that il! fated young 
voman r asked a tremulous and hollow 
<I am— 4 am the sister of Effie 



woman 
voice. 



<* < Surely, it is needless to swear that I 
will do oil that is lawful to a christian, to 
save the life of my sister ?' 

" * I will have no reservation !' thundered 
the stranger ; < lawful or unlawful, christian 
or heathen, you shall swear to do my hest, 
and act by my counsel, or — ^you little know 
whose wrath you provoke !' 

" * I will think on what you have said,* 
said Jeanie, who began to get much alamed 
at the frantic yeheuience of his manner, 
and disputed in her own mind, whether she 
spoke to a maniac, or an apostate spirit in* 
carnate — < I will think on what you sayi 
and let you ken to-morrow.* 

<< * To-morrow !' exclaimed the man^ 
with a laugh of scorn — < And where will t 
be to-morrow ? — or, where will you be to- 
night, unless yon swear to walk by my 
counsel .'—There was one accursed deed 
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done at this spot before now; and there 
shall be another to match it, unless you 
yield op to my guidance body and soul.* 

** As he spoke, he offered a pistol at the 
unfortunate young woman. She neither 
fled nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, and 
Itsked him to spare her life. 

« < U that ail you have to say ?* 

<< * Do not dip yoilr hands in the blood of 
a defenceless creature that has trusted to 
you,' said Jeanie on her knees. 

** *■ Is that all you can say fdr yonr life ? 
Have you no promise to give .' — Will vou 
destroy your sister, and compel me to shed 
more blood .'' 

M < I can promise nothing,' said Jeanie, 
' which is unlawful for a christian.' 

^ He cocked the weapon, and held it to- 
wards her. 

" « May God foi^ve yoo !' she said, press- 
ing her hands forcibly against her eyes. 

« 1 1>_- — n !' uttered the man ; and turn- 
ing aside from her, he uncocked his pistol, 
and replaced it in bis pocket — < I am a vil- 
lain,' he said, * steeped in guilt, and wretch- 
edness, but not wicked enough to do vou 
any harm ! I only wished to terrify you mto 
nty measures — She hears me not — She is 
gone ! Great God ! what a wretch am I be- 
come !' " 

Jeanie'i uncommoQ finnness was snffi- 
cient even for ibis trial, ber powers were a 
moment suspeDded, bnt she recovered so 
as to nnderstand that ber life was safe— 
that ber sister was innocent of the {pjilt of 
murder— that her infant bad perished by 
another band — that the criminal could not 
be brought to justice, and that Effie most 
die if her sister refused to swear that she 
had been in the secret confidence of the 
nnbappy girl. This shocking conference 
was interrupted by approaching footsteps, 
and the notes of a wild significant voice, 
which caused the stranger precipitately 
to depart 

When Butler arrived at the Tolbooth, 
the turnkey, instead of admitting him to 
Effie, thought proper to make him a close 
priaoner, on account of his having been 
obseired among the rioters of the pre- 
ceding night. After a short confinement, 
he was summoned to the presence of a 
magistrate, and commanded to vindicate 
his conduct on that occasion. Butler 
was forced to relate not only the way he 
took in his retreat from the fatal scene, 
but also to describe whom be bad met, 
and what be bad heard. The information 
he g^ve concerning the leader of the 



mob, the interest this man was observed 
lo take in EfSe, the nature of the myste- 
rious stranger's injunction, the declara" 
tion of a certain half mad woman, called 
Madge Wildfire, tliat she had lent her 
clothes to a young man for the riot, and 
the intimate knowledge possessed by one 
Batclifle, a retainer of the jail, of George 
Robertson's history and character, led to 
the inference, that the lover of Effie had 
appeared in these various characters, and 
was no other than the celebrated fugitive 
of justice. To elucidate this point, it was 
decided that Sbarpitlaw, the magistrate, 
should question Effie Deans, and that 
certain emissaries of police, an>ong whom 
was RatcliflTc, should, with Madge Wild- 
fire as a guide, repair to Muschat's Cairn, 
at the hour appointed by the stranger, 
and secure tho suspected person. 

Ratcliffe lent himself to this service, 
-to conciliate the police. Ho was under a 
sentence cX death, which he had hopes 
that his services might commute to an 
office in the prison ; the secret sympathy 
he cherished for Robertson, deterred him 
from the actual purpose of apprehending 
him, and his noisy guide was taken to 
announce his approach, and not to direct 
his steps. 

Poor Jeanie Deans was overtaken by 
Robertson's pursuers, and lefl in the care 
of Ratcliffe, who offered her some indig- 
nities, from which she was happily re- 
lieved by her own presence of mind, and 
all ber perils past, she reached home in 
safety. Ratcliffe declared to Sharpitlaw, 
that Jeanie bad set him on a wrong 
scent, and they were forced io return as 
they came, and the next day to make re- 
port to a magistrate of their ill success. 
At the time of this communication, the 
magistrate, Mr. Middleburgh, received an 
anonymous letter, declaring the inno- 
cence of Butler, with the assuntnce that 
Jeanie Deans had been the seasonable 
confidant of her sister, and tliat if not bard 
pressed, she would refuse to acknowledge 
the fact, from the puritanical infatuation 
then operating upon ber class of religion- 
ists, against the lawfulness of rendering 
testimony to existing authorities. 
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Botler, after gmn% bail not to quit the 
Ticinity, was liberated, and after 8ome 
weeks confinement, Effie was brongbt to 
tria]. 

Terrible was the conflict in the minds 
of David Deans and his daughter Jeanie 
^the possible result they shuddered to 
contemplate, and the exact line of con- 
duct to be pursued, was the subject of 
roost distracting scruples. The extent of 
submission due to laws and rulers, tor- 
mented the conscience of David. The 
thought that the means to preserve her 
sister were in her power, but such as her 
principles prohibited her from using, 
' fixAy found relief in virtuous resolu- 
tion, and reliance upon God — *' Descend 
into yourself, try your mind with suffi- 
ciency of soul exercises^ and as you shall 
* finally find yourself clear to do in this 
matter— even so be it*'— Thus the father 
counselled, and thus the daughter acted. 

The wretched sisters roet--it is not pos- 
sible to imagine an interview more ten- 
der, melting, and heart-rending than this. 

« < Oh Effie,' said her elder sister, < bow 
could you conceal your situation from me ! 
O, woman, had I deserved this at your hand ? 
had ye spoke but a word — sorry we might 
dac been, and shamed we might hee been, 
but this awfu' dispensation had never come 
ower us.' 

« < And what gude wad that liae done ?' 
answered the prisoner. < Na, na, Jeanie, a' 
was ower when once I forgot what I pro- 
mised when I faulded down the leaf of my 
Bii)le. See,' she said, producing the sacred 
volume, * the book opens aye at the place 
o' ili>elf. O sec, Jeanie, what a fcarfu' scrip- 
ture !' 

« Jeanie took her sister's Bible, and found 
that the fatal mark was made at this im- 
pressive text in Job : * He hath. stripped rac 
of my glory, and taken the crown from my 
head. He hath destroyed me on every 
side, and I am gone. And mine hope huth 
he removed like a tree.' 

♦* < Isna that ower true a doctrine ?' said 
the prisoner — * Isna my crown, my honour 
removed .' And what am I but a poor, 
wasted, wan-thriven tree, dug up by the 
roots, and flung out to waste in the hizh- 
way, thut man and beast may tread it under 
foot. — I thought of the bonnie bit thorn that 
our father rooted out of the yard last May, 
when it had a' the flush o' blossoms on it 'y 
and then it lay in the court till the beasts 
had trod them a' pieces wi' their feet. 1 lit- 
tle thought, when I was wae for the bit silly 
green bush and its flowers, that 1 was to 
g^g the same gate mysel.' " ^ 



The pathos of self-commiseration and 
reproach was soon changed to more pas- 
sionate expressions, to the ardour of love, 
and the anguish of maternal g^ef.-*A 
hint from Ratcliffis, the turnkey, wbo 
beard all that was said, awakened a fran- 
tic hope for her child in Effie's botom, 
but his answer destroyed it, and lor a 
moment a strong convulsioo suspended 
the bitterness of her sorrow. 

The sisters next met at the fatal tribu- 
nal-*^very eye was charmed by the 
beauty, and every heart softened by tiie 
distress of the prisoner. Her declaration 
was that she had borne a male child ; that 
it was conveyed from her, she knew not 
how ; that some unhappy circumstances 
had prevented the father from making a 
suitable provision for her and her infant ; 
that the woman who had given her a 
short asylum, had abused her in her dis- 
tress, and that she had crawled, she knew 
not how, to her father's house. A letter, 
addressed to her was produced from her 
lover, which expressed his care for ber 
welfare, but exhibited some circum- 
stances of his condition, of no ambignous 
discredit to him. Effie refused to annex 
any names to the persons concerned in 
her fate ; but her advocate, and the pub- 
lic in general, rested a hope for her ex- 
culpation in the declaration of her sister. 
Hiis hope was vain — the simple denial of 
Jeanie, that any confidence had been re- 
posed in her, decided the verdict of the 
jury and the sentence of the judge. Effie 
heard her doom. 

" ' God forgive ye, my lords,' she said, 
< and dinna be angry wi* me for wishing it — 
we a' need forgiveness. As for mjrself, I 
canna blame ye, for ye act up to your lights ; 
and if I havena killed my poor infant, ye 
may witness a' tbathae seen it this day, that 
I hae been the means of killing my gray- 
headed father— I deserve the warst free 
man, and frae God too — but God b mair 
mcrcifu' to us than we are to each other.* " 

With these words the trial concluded — 
When Jeanie answered the interrogatory 
if she had been informed of her sister's 
situation — ^* alrxk ! alack! she never 
breathed word to me about it" — the 
venerable father fell senseless to the floor, 
and to this circumstance, which excited 
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the most ag^king emotions in her breast 
at the moment, Effie aUuded. 

A request of the jory that the jndg^ 
would recommend the criminal to the 
mercy of the crown^ was the only miti- 
gation of her doom. As soon as Jeanie 
learned the bare possibility of a paidon, 
she resolved to go in person, and to sup- 
plicate at the foot of the throne, foigive- 
ness for her sister. The hazard and dan- 
ger of her scheme, the inaccessibility of 
courts, and the forms of supplication, she 
was totally unacquainted with, but to 
save her sister was an object worth any 
effort, and she despaired not to accom- 
plish it Dumbiedikes gave her money, 
Ratcliffe furnished a passport through 
any ambush of thieves that might wav- 
lay her, and Butler g^ve her a prevailing 
introduction to the duke of Argyle, in a 
little paper, g^en by an ancestor of that 
nobleman to his gp*andfather, Benjamin 
Butler, and thus provided, the poor 
girl sat out for London. — All people, in 
inns and highways seemed to faciitate 
ber journey, till she reached a part* of 
Lincolnshire, a few miles south of New- 
ark — here she was slightly accosted by 
two women, riding on the same horse ; 
who, to her surprise, called her by name, 
and a (ew minutes after, by two ill-look- 
ing men, who demanded her money, and 
threatened her life. The little talisman 
of Ratcliffe saved her ; his magic power 
over the genUemen of the pad, was in- 
etantiy acknowledged, and all they did to 
the terrified pilgrim was to conduct her 
to the old bam which served as their 
haunt. Here she found the singular ma- 
niac, called Madge Wildfire, and a most 
execrable hag her mother, and no small 
cause of terror in the wild pranks of one, 
and the horrible passions of the other.^ 
Jeanie was soon ordered to bed with 
Madge, and was dragged by her, ** to a 
sort of recess, partitioned off from the 
rest of the bam, and filled with straw." 

« « Now saw ye e'er in your life,* said 
Madge sae dainty a chamtier of deas ? See, 
as the moon shines down sae caller on the 
fresh strae ! There's nae nleasanter cell in 
Bedlam for as braw a place as it is on the 
outside.— Were ye ever lo Bedlam-^' 



" < Nd,' answered Jeanie faintly, appalled 
by the question, and the way in which it 
was put ; yet willing to soothe her insane 
companion, being in circumstances so un- 
happily precarious, that even the society 
of this gibbering mad woman seemed a 
species of protection." 

But even in this condition, Jeanie's 
strong sense, and exemplary piety did not 
desert her, so that she was able to attend 
to and comprehend the discourse carried 
on in the contiguous apartment. By 
this she learned that the old woman knew 
her business in London, tiiat she deter- 
mined to effect the death of her sister, 
lest her seducer should marry her, be- 
cause she required him to marry the wild 
Madge, and that if he should refuse to 
do so, she knew of that which would 
hang him — but as she could not hope for 
such a son-in-law, she was resolved on 
'* revenge J*'* 

" * Revenge !' said the old woman, * why, 
, it is the best reward the devil gives us for 
our time here and hereafter. I have 
wrought hard for it — ^I have suffered (or it, 
and I have sinned for it — and I will have 
it — or there is neither justice in heaven nor 
in hell !' 

" < But, mother,' said her companion, if 
revenge is your wish, you should take it on 
the youn^ fellow himself.' 

" < I wish 1 could,' she said, drawing in 
her breath, with the eagerness of a thirsty 
person while mimicking the action of drink- 
ing — * I wish 1 could—but no-^1 cannot — I 
cannot.' 

" * And why not ?' 

<< < I have nursed him at this withered 
breast,' answered the old woman, folding 
her hands on her bosom, as if pressing an 
infant to it, *■ and though he has proved an 
adder to me — though he has been the de- 
struction of me and mine— ^oueh he has 
made me company for the devil, if there be 
a devil, and food for hell, if there be such a 
place, vet I cannot take hb life — ^No, I can- 
not,' sne continued with an appearance of 
rage against herself; < I have thought of It — 
I have tried it— but, Francis Levitt, I canna 
sang through wi't !— Na, na,— ho was the 
first bairn I ever nurst— ill I had been — and 
man can never ken what woman feels for 
the bairn she has first held to her bosom.'* 

This is an exquisite touch of nature, 
it comes from that source of feeling which 
never dries up. — Levitt reminded her, 
that she had not always been so kind to 
** bairns" — Her answer implied son^- 
thing mysterious — " Madge, puir thing 
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Iiad a misAnrtime wi' ane— tnd tk« t'other 
*— Madge threw it into the Nor'-Loch.'* 
Madge's ears caught the sound, and a 
furious altercation ensued, which the 
knife of Meg Murdockson would hare 
ended, if Leritthad not interfered. — 
When Jeanie, whose fears yielded to 
fatigue, awoke, she found herself al<Hie 
with Madge. A visitation from the offi- 
cers of justice had called the other in- 
mates of the mansion abroad; she re- 
joiced to follow her wild companion into 
the open air, and after suflerixtg many 
mortifications from the absurdities of 
Madge, to be conducted to the house of a 
respectable clergyman, the Bev. Mr. 
Staunton.^He listened to her story, be- 
lieved it, and promised to aid her : And 
here she encountered the cause of all her 
afflictions; when summoned to tlte pre- 
sence of bis master, by a servant, she 
was artfully conveyed to the apartment 
of a young man, in whom she recognized 
the stranger of Muschat's Cairn. She 
beheld him distressed and ill, tortured 
by the keenest remorse, and the most 
agonising sorrow for the fate of her sis- 
ter—she could only offer him religious 
consolations, which were indeed dirown 
away, but she inspired such confidence, 
that when she had related to him the 
motive of her journey, and the past ad- 
ventures of it, he requited her by a full 
disclosure of hb history.— -He was the 
son of her host, ^ only child, indulg^ 
and waywant^rom his birth, who pos- 
sessed, by the fatal means of an inde- 
pendent property, the power of eluding 
oontrol, and of gratifying the most guilty 
propensities, which were not corrected by 
the well-meant, but mistaken severity of 
his father. The wretched Maiigaret Mur- 
dockson had been his nurse,p)er daughter, 
ti)e mother of his child, and banbhed by 
all hb excesses from a father's house, he 
had become a partaker of those adven- 
.tures in which he assumed the name of 
Robertson. Hb acquaintance with Effie 
Deans commenced near St. Leonard's, 
among some young friends of ber's, and 
while he was foolbhly and desperately 
engaged with the enterprizes of Wilson, 



which were peculiarly engaging to bie 
adventurous spirit, he wooed Effie, and 
proposed to marry her: but, when he 
should have done so, the retribution of 
hb follies made him a prisoner in the 
Tolbooth, and he was obliged to commit 
her to the care of Meg Murdockson. 
The sequel has already been shown. 
He had at thb time the hope of saving 
Effie by offering himself to the govern- 
ment as the perpetrator of so many of- 
fences, and of revealing what he hoped 
might exculpate her. 

At the close of thb narrative the Rev. 
Mr. Staunton entered — he was at first 
indignant against Jeanie, but the fearless 
girl protested that the interview was 
brought about without her concurrence ; 
that it concerned some business she was 
not at liberty to explain, and that she 
was ready and willing to pursue her 
journey. Her manner soon convinced 
the good man of her innocence, and the 
next day be furnished her such aid at 
carded her safely to the house of her 
M^swoman, Mrs. Glass, m London. 

The introduction to the duke of Aigyle 
proved fovourable to Jeanie's hopes, and 
an application to queen Caroline pro- 
cured Effie's pardon. It was no sooner 
conveyed to Scotland than Geoige Staun- 
ton persuaded her to elope with him. 
At an interview which happened soon 
afler, and the only one which passed be- 
tween the sisters for several years, Effie 
assured Jeanie that she was lawfully 
married, and thus in some measure re- 
lieved the painful concern she ever felt 
for her. Jeanie married the faithful 
Reuben Butler and through the goodness 
of the duke of Aigyle they were placed 
in a happy situation. David Deans lived 
to see and to rejoice in the felicity of the 
excellent pair, and died at a very advanc- 
ed age. The interest df the narrative 
flags from the moment Effie's pardon is 
obtained and transmitted to her. George 
Staunton b too profligate for us to feel 
much for the woman who gives herself to 
him. Effie's character b not without a 
charm, but her fate is so terribly preca- 
rious and threatening, that its intense in- 
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terest entirely absorbs us — ^it is enough 
diat we see die horrid cord of penal jus- 
tice hanging about that fiur neck, that 
we weep for her as she clings to her sis- 
ter's embrace, that we follow her to the 
bar of condemnation, that we hear the 
. frantic cry she utters when her fathw 
falls lifeless to the ground, that we wit- 
ness the look which accompanies the 
words—*' I foigive ye, my lords."— Any 
dimiimtioQ of these strong sympathies is 
die death of them. When the catastrophe 
we dreaded iz averted, what care we for? 
We did indeed hope that Effie might live 
-»if she could — that she might enjoy the 
reflected sunshine of Jeanie^s felicity; 
bat we indulged a sort of wish that die 
imgfat never fieel or appear like a being 
of ordinary experience. We had a kin- 
dred feeling with the critics that are in- 
dignant against dioee amenders of Shake- 
** speare who have accorded a poetical 
justice of their own to King Lear. Why 
does Effie laugh as she greets her incom- 
parable sister for the first time in the free 
air? Why is she not "all tears?" Why 
does she not vow never to leave this un- 
I paralleled benefactress? Because, how 
' poetical soever this might have been, it 
was more natural that she should act as 
die did— that the elastic, reactive im- 
pulse of the soul, which binds the broken, 
and heals the bruised, should revive her 
spirits and renew her hopes. That line 
which ends so many songs—" She bowed 
her head and died^^has no authority in 
common fact This < much-enduring na- 
^ ture is made for our misfortunes and our 
guil^— to sur? ive the shocks of the pas- 
sions, and the anguish of repentance — 
to dry its bitter tears with sunny smiles, 
and to pass from the darkness of despair 
to the daylight of joy. We loVe Jeanie 
so much, indeed so greatly admire her, 
) that we are pleased to read what we 
could easily anticipate,' the sequel of her 
history : we had witnessed her sublime 
piety, and her heroic affections — ^they 
were more than sedurity for the " prime 
wisdom" to be shown by her in " daily 
life ;" but we are gratified by the relaition 
) of her comforts and her virtues— how 



many children she had, and wliat com- 
petency she possessed; how reverently 
she honoured die learning of her hus- 
band, and how patiendy she listened to 
the polemics of her father. 

In the course of time Jeanie learned 
that her brother-in-law had come into 
possession of a laige fortune ; that her 
sister was become a wit and a fine lady ; 
that her manners and her mind had re- 
ceived the polish of a foreig^n education, 
and she was received in the brilliant 
circles of London as the descendant of 
an ancient but unfortunate Scotch family; 
but Jeanie learned also from her own 
hand, that this was not a happy lot ; that 
the consciousness of appearing what she 
was not, the want of children, and the 
recollection of other times, were corrod- 
ing causes of disquiet, which no artificial 
and external resources could remove. 
Lady Staunton, the wife of Sir George 
Staunton, paid a visit to the humble man- 
sion of Mrs. Butler— no one recognized 
her but her sister. In coming thither to 
meet her, Sir George Staunton was way- 
laid and shot. The perpetrator of this 
crime was a poor boy called the Whisder, 
a protegd of a miserable outlaw, Do- 
nacha Dhn, who had kept him almost in 
a savage state till he was instigated to the 
terrible act which has been mentioned. 
This boy was discovered to be the infant 
which Meg Murdockson had stolen from 
Effie Deans, and sold to some vagrant 
who transferred him to Dooacha Dhu— 
the fact was never made known to his 
mother. It was ascertained that the boy 
sought refuge in a ship bound to America, 
and there he escaped from the abodes of 
civilization, and was lost among a tribe 
of Indians. 

The domestic tranquillity of Mrs. But- 
ler's family could not content lady Staun- 
ton, nor was she happier in the gay dis- 
sipations of the worid, she therefore re-^ 
sorted to a convent abroad, and consoled 
herself for all she had suffered, and all 
she could not enjoy, in practising the aus- 
terities of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Jeanie is a beautiful example— though 
die elevation of her virtues ia uncommon; 
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they never surprise but strike by their 
collective force, by their perfect con- 
sistency and equilibrium, and are the 
more conspicuous that they are represent- 
ed as wanting: eveiy embellishment but 
their own intrinsic loveliness, and the 
perfect simphcity of thoug^bt and manner 
by which they are ever expressed. ** I 
cannot remember that which Effie never 
told me," — there is nothing- in the words, 
but at the moment they were uttered — a 
reply to the injunction which was to pre- 
serve her sister's life, from the man who 
had threatened her own — they express 
such incorruptible, habitual purity of 
thought and purpose as nothing could 
sully or initiate in a contrary course. 
Her exqubite petition to the queen, to 
which her majesty replied — "This is elo- 
quence," is an appeal iew hearts could 
resist, and few readers will forget. — 

'< O, madam, if ever ye kenn'd what it 
was to sorrow for and with a sinning and a 
sufltering creature, whose mind is sae tossed 
that she can be neither ca*d fit to live or 
die, have some compassion on our misery ! 
— Save an honest house from dishonour, 
and an unhappy giil, not eighteen years of 
age, from an early and dreadful death! 
Alas ! it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think on other 
people's sutTerings. Our hearts are waxed 
light within us then, and we are for righting 
our ain wrangs and fighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes to 
the mind or to the body — and seldom may 
It visit vour Leddyship — and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and low 
— langand late may it be yours — O, my 
LeddV) then it isna what we hae dune for 
eurseils, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly. And the 
thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the 
puir thing's life will be sweeter in that hour, 
come wnen it may, than if a word of your 
mouth could hang tha|iaill Porteous mob at 
the tail ofaetow," 

The power of religion, and of the best 
human affections, is roost beautifully il- 
lustrated in Jeanie's conduct. Like the 
patriarch of old, she feels herself com- 
manded to sacrifice the dearest object of 
her love to the divine will, and, Uke him, 
the hesitates not a moment between her 
duty and her feelings; and all this self- 
devotion and self-oblivion is untarnished 
by one intolerant fanatical feeling, one 
exaggerated thought of self-approval; on 



the contraiy, she expk)res her heart for 
secret faults, and fearfully reproaches 
herself for the indulgences her tenderness 
had granted to the " generous, candid, 
kind" sister she deplored. 

The interview with the queen is finelj 
managed, and as finely related. The 
whole chapter in which it is contained, as 
a varied and striking exhibition of cha- 
racter, is not surpassed by any to be found 
in the great number of this discriminating^ 
author's sketches. We have no doubt that 
this representation of queen Caroline is 
historically true, and we are the noore 
pleased with it as it is new to us, for po- 
pular history has made us no better ac- 
quainted with her than with her royal 
predecessors, who have only annexed the 
name o^ queen to that of '* his majesty ,'' 
being individually merged in the history 
of kings. It may be, that this fine pic- 
ture will be a more lasting monument 
than the annals of George II. — ^if the 
opinion of Dr. Moore be just, that good 
novels, the charming invention of modem 
times, are destined to be more perma- 
nent, as they are more faithful records of 
society and manners than history itself, 
more intimate with private conduct, mo- 
rals and sentiment, with whatever con- 
stitutes the genuine national as well am 
individual character, than the register of 
wars and negotiations, or the exploits of 
heroes, and the wisdom of legislators. 

The duke of Argyle is surely a noble 
portrait — it has no air of romance about 
it, but such fidelity of representation as 
brings us to his living presence, and dis- 
plays a model of excellence almost as vi- 
vid as if it had form and voice, showing us 
how consistent the loyal subject and the 
true patriot is, with the dignified man — 
how distinct from the courtier, and the 
mere creature of title and etiquette— how 
exalted self-respect and generous coade* 
scension may be blended in the mind and 
the manners — the model of a man who 
gives dignity to rank, who infinitely re- 
moved from every thing that is low, might 
command the deference, and conciliate 
the prejudices of even the most sturdjr 
republican. 
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The probftbi]it]r of any mitigatioii to There is flomethiog more wildly ptc- 
EiBe's doom is singularly well kept oat turesque and striking to the imai^atioa 
ef Tiew, and the anticipation of it most in Madge than in any other indiridnal. 
strongly suggested to our fears. The She has such exuherance of broken spirits^ 
reader knows the natnre of the eyidence such fine bewilderod fancy, such aohii^ 
against her is too stroa|:ly presomptiire of wounds of heart, that when we read of 
her guilt in the eye of law, and that her, We see her, and hear her, and pity 
her sister is incorruptible; and thoogh he her with the most absorbed atteatioo and 
knows that a fimn of appeal to higher compassion. It may perhaps be objected 
authority than the decision of law is an- that there is *< too much medwd in her 
nezed to that vefy decision, he knows, madness ;*' that the faculty of judgmeat is 
also, that authority is rather a guardian too entire, when she has eActs to pro- 
than a contradicting power, and more duce, for her wild I'agaries, and disorder- 
often establishes than alters the sentence ed recollections ; and that she is too much 
of legal justice. We hare not, therefore, guarded against her own inadvertencies, 
in following the poor girl to the tribunal, and too discriminating in her preferences. 



the latent hope which common novel 
writers leave in store for readers, and we 
are hardly less surprised than pleased with 
the plan and success of Jeanie^s adven- 



They who are intimately observant of this 
melancholy condition of the human mind 
are the best judges of this. 
George Staunton is exhibited with ex- 



turoos mission. The intimation that Jea- ceUent moral eilect There is nothing so 
nie resembled Cato's daughter — that a alluring about him as to prevent the feel- 
Roman could not have sacrificed his af- ing with which he ought to be regarded, 
fections with more self-subjection than Hehas, it ib true, the charm of talent, and 
David Deans, is philosophically true, — there is no exhibition of fine gifts that 
** I tell ye, that if telling down my haill does not interest.— Our sympathies for a 
substance could hae saved her frae this moment are alwajrs excited by sucoesa- 
black snare, I wad Vae walked out wi' ful powers — ^personal strength, dexterity, 
naething but my bonnet and my staff to bddncss, whatever gives pre-eminence, 
beg an awmous for God^s sake, and caM excites our admiration ; and even he who 
myseO an happy man— but if a dollar, or eludes pursuit, leads a riot, or slays his 



a piack, or the nineteenth part of a bod- 
dle, wad save her open guilt and open 
shame frae open punishment, that pur- 
chase wad David Deans never make !-« 



thousands, with self-possession, address, 
and prevailing infiucnce upon other 
minds, fkscioates us when we behold him 
despising obstacles, subduing opposition, 



Na, na*— an eye for an eye, a tooth for and reaching the object of \iM pursuit.—- 

a tooth, life for life, blood for bk>od— its But this disposition receives a salutary 

the law of man and its die law of God." check when we consider the true applir 

Was it not such a spirit tiiat taught a cation of this genius, or when fiction^ or 

Boman father to inflict the forfeiture of experience shows the reverse of this 

Mie upon sons who conspired against the career — when we see the consequences 

laws; and becanse the public principle of crime divested of its eclat, the re- 



gained the ascendancy, it does not prove 
that the softer sentiment was extinct. 
When a mistaken religion, like exag- 
gerated patriotism, stifles natnre, that na- 
ture will yet reassert itself, its ^ wonted 
firea*^ wiD gfcyw in the breast and melt the 
heart, as in David Deans, when he fed 
the animal which bore Effie's name, and 



morse of the guilty and the scorn of 
the good. — Lovelace, Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, Tom Jones, are all dangerous 
heroes ;— their gayety, brilliancy, wit and 
exploits, without delicacy, principle, or 
genuine benevolence— ^dways in motiott, 
versatile, and accomplished, are objects 
of envy and attraction rather than of 



when the sight of her little bed touched censure and disgust ; but George Staun- 

fhe fondness of his soqi. ton, with all his desperate adventures, 

Vor.. IV.— No. n. 13 -r r » 
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is coDstanlly and caturany miserablo, and 
makes for others a guilt and misery that 
his biog^rapher docs not overlook, but ex- 
hibits as the reproach and not as the em- 
bellii^bment of his life ; he is haunted by 
a romopse as fearful as liis crimes, a re- 
tribution of tho lieart not obvious to the 
comtnort eye, but consuming' to the spi- 
rits, ane? destnietive of repose as tl»e un- 
dying worm, and the quenchless fire. 

THe education of Staunton, like the 
educition of every nfwm, is the theory 
whmh explains his history, ami it is a 
valuable caution against the alternate in- 
fluence of to6 much liberty and too severe 
rebuke. 

RatclifTe is not one of the least im- 
portant personages of the narrative, and 
his pxamination before the municipal 
officer is a curious exhibition of acute- 
ness, haHihood and humour, prevailing: 
over the most appalling" suspense alH the 
most natural fears. This is doubtless the 
result of lonj impunity and habitual pro- 
fligacy, which learns not to dread even 
the worst probability, and tries to make 
gtire of and to hbpe for the best. He is, 
notwithstanding his interpretations of law, 
and religious obligations, not destitute of 
good qualities — we even respect him for 
his delicacy and kindness towards the two 
sisters in the prison — for his ingenuity in 
the management of Madge — for his as- 
cendancy over the thieves, and the exer- 
tions of it in Jeanie's behalf. In all this 
there is good sense and a good heart. 

It will not be asserted by the admirers 
of this story that its author has perfectly 
sustained the eminence of his genius. 
There will not be found in it such an 
original conception as Meg Merrilies — 
8uch sublimity and loveliness of external 
nnturc as he has sometimes presented to 
onr eyes in Wavcrly — sucTi an image as 
Flora Mac Ivor crossing the rnde bridge 
with her harp — such an alTcctiog object 
as that angelic woman making the shroud 
of her brother — such suspense as we feel 
for Uic safely of Sir Arthur Wardour and 
his daughter wlu-n they arc overtaken 
by the sea — or such strong delineation of 
character as Barley, and Claverhouse 



and Rob Roy, bat there is a oontinnous 
interest, a vivacity $nd distinetness in 
eivery individual, a variety and elose con- 
nexion of incidents, and a moral purpose 
worthy of the invention, the benevolence, 
the vigorous, excuniive, and elegant mind 
of the author. The prevailing interest 
is perhaps founded in deep and protrftcted 
sympathy, though the sentiment of monJ 
esteem sometimes rises to admiration; 
but the principal agents are not of the 
rank that attaches to itself many adven- 
titious circumstances to regale the ima- 
gination, nor are they so placed as to 
possess extensive influence ; their errors, 
their sufferings, and their conspicuous 
virtues are' of a nature private and do- 
mestic, and as they are only occasionally 
called bofore the public by the scrutiny 
of society, thev do not at all lose their 
orieinal complexion when they are thus 
unveiled ; but their history is not Ae less 
attractive and improving. 

In the present age of the world,* n* 
order of men, or of mind, is excluded from 
virtue or from esteem. When wider dis- 
parities existed in society, enthtilrasni 
for the elevated must have been exalted 
by the force of contrast : we learn from 
the ancient drama that it was necessary 
to make distress majestic that it might be 
afiecting; but as society is graduated, 
not levelled, benevolence is enlarged— 
and freed from extrinsic influence, our 
hearts recognize in all who love and are 
afflicted, the relation of humanity, and 
we feel for such suflerers those invohin- 
tary emotions which are the pledge of 
the common nature, and the secret offer- 
ing of man to man. 

Our remarks have been protracted too 
long — we are aware tliat we have pre- 
sented rather a brief outline than strik- 
ing passages, or intimate analysis ; and we 
have done so, because sensible, agree- 
able, and well written as the work is, 
we have found its beauties rather diffhsed 
than concentrated, rather engaging as a 
whole, than striking in its parts, if some 
entire scenes, too long for insertion, be , 
excepted. 

R.i:. 
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AsT. 2. A Diicmtrm pronounced by request of the Sodeiy for InHrucim^ tlu Deaf 
and Dmnb^ at the City-Hall^ in the City of J^ew- York^ on the 2Ath day of March, 
1818. By Samuel L. Mitchill, one of the Vtce-Preiidentt of the Society y 
(now Prendent of the same). Bra. pp. 36. JVeto-York, E. Conrad. 

Abo the Cireidar of the President and Directors of the Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Chanb, ^c. 8vo. pp. 10. 



AS evil communications corrupt gwfd 
mannerft, it is the business of parents 
and teachen,*bj means of education, to 
.iOBdll into the youthful mind principles of 
morality and virtue : and by thus reahng^ 
ap the child in the way he should go, he 
will not depairt from it in his maturer 
years. The method of efieotiog' ttiis is 
by a good system of education, whereby 
the young are taught to respect their 
parents and teachers, and to know their 
dependence upon them, from which will 
^^Uow habits of order and discipline, suc- 
ceeded by attention and industry. These 
will bring forth that sober-mindedness 
which will be averse to such connexion 
and communion as lead to corrupt prac- 
tices. As man is a social being, his ex- 
ertions are not altogether selfish, but in 
the advancement of his condition he ex- 
tends his views to his children, his family, 
his neighbours, and the community at 
laige. The social man, the philanthro- 
pist, is not anxious to engross to himself, 
bis children or his family, the benefits of 
snch a system of education, without dif- 
fusing it for the participation of others. 
Thus, besides the encouragement given 
to able teachers, we have among us free 
schools liberally provided for, and system 
united with economy in the general adop- 
tioD of the Lancastrian plan. Those 
schools have been extensively useful, and 
continue to impart discipline, morality 
and instruction to hundreds who might 
<itherwise remain in ignorance, and be- 
come ^e associates of wickedness and 
Tice, and burthen society with their 
crimes. It is unnecessary on this occa- 
sion to enlarge on the benefits of educa- 
tion, and its extenston to all portions of 
the community which are capable of in- 
tttuctioD. It is conceded on aH hands 



that the stability of our republican insti- 
tutions depend upon the intrlligence of 
the people ; wherefore education h of pri- 
mary importance to the nation. Wliile, 
however, the philanthropist has been con* 
ducting the untutored mind of the poor, 
tlie needy, and the unfortunate, to t\te 
knowledge of religion, morality, letters 
and science, a? portion, a Ioiir* neglected 
portion of the human family has escaped 
his attention. 7'his, however, cannot he 
attributed to design ; it has been acci- 
dental, and altogether owing to the* cir- 
cumstance that this portion, though Iiigldy 
interesting to the feelings of humanity, 
and consisting of numerous individuals, 
yet all of them are deaf ami dwnl). With- 
out the faculty of hearing or the ability 
to speak, they hare been unable to raise 
a supplicating voice in their own behalf. 
Thus has silence rendered thcrh unno- 
ticed and unknown. Although the deaf 
and dumb have for many years been the 
subjects of instruction in Europe, they 
have here been sulfered to pine in negiect 
and ignorance, till parental tenderness 
has roused the tender feelings of our na- 
ture, and schools have been CHtablished 
to educate them in the United states. 

If physicians study most their own 
disease, it is natural to suppose that those 
most dear to them, laboif nog under a£lic- 
tion, or the dispensations of divine pro- 
vidence, will next claim their most se- 
rious attention. This is tlie fact,— and 
thus has arisen the present schools for 
instructing the deaf and dumb in Con- 
necticut and New-Yor!£. The daughter 
of Dr. Cogswellf of Hartfond, being deaf, 
was unable to hear the endearing calls of 
her parents, and consequently became 
mute from the loss of the correspondence 
which natnraHy exists betweeti the organs 
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of hearing and tpeech. The cliild enjoy- 
ed healtb, it g^rew^in stature, and waa 
sprightly and interesting, but speech waa 
wanting to conrej its wishes, and the 
ears were not opened to bear the injunc- 
tions of a materaal voice. The parents 
were afflicted that their child, who waa 
lovely and affectionate, was unable to 
hold converse with its fellow beings in 
the usual manner, and for the want of a 
medium of coromnnication, must remain 
for ever in a state of silent ignorance. 
This dbpensation was borne with resign 
nation to the divine will, but at the same 
time inquiries were instituted to discover 
if art could in any manner supply the de- 
ficiency. These inquiries led to a know- 
ledge of what had been done in Europe 
towards instructing the deaf and dumb, 
and what was now doing by the Abbe^ 
Sicard in France, and Dr. Watson in 
England. Exulting in the prospect of 
compensating in some measure his daugh- 
ter for the loss of one faculty, by convey- 
ing instruction through other than the 
oigans of hearing. Dr. Cogswell exerted 
himself to organize a society in Hartford, 
in the state of Connecticut, and thus has 
arisen the ** Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb" in that place. The Rev. Mr. 
<kJlaudet embarked for Europe, and in 
the school of the Abbe^ Sicard, acquired 
a knowledge of the method of teaching 
the deaf and dumb. He returned with 
a proof of the practicability of the art. 
LAureoce Clerc, a young man deaf and 
dumb from his infancy, accompanied Mr. 
Gallaudet, to be employed as a teacher 
in the school at Hartford. He had been 
a pupil in the Parisian school, and eight 
years a teacher, npder the Abbee Sicard. 
He soon acquired a knowledge of the 
English language, and became qualified 
to instruct the deaf and dumb in a foreign 
tongue. This astonishing fact and ap- 
parent singularity will hereafter be ex- 
plained. The Connecticut Asylum is in 
a flourishing oondi t i o o, the Rev. Mr. 
GaUandet being the principal teacher, 
and Mr. Clere an assistant 

The New-York Institution for the In- 
ftroctkn of the Deaf and Dnmby was 



later in its organizatioii, though it was ia 
embryo previous to the opening of the 
Hartford Asylum. A discourse pronouno* 
ed by request of this institution has called 
forth these remarks, and the historic facts 
in relation to these two laudable and 
highly valuable establishments. The dis- 
course before us calls for an examinatioo, 
together widi the <' Oireular of the Pre- 
sident and Directors,'* wherein will be 
fbund the principles of the art of teaching 
Uie deaf and dumb, bj which the way 
that has been considered crooked and 
dark will be made straight and enlight- 
ened. This involves the question of the 
possibility of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
who have ever been considered beyond 
the pale of instruction, and incapable of 
receiving information. Hence has arisen 
the idea that dumbness was a state of 
imbecility or weakness of intellect ap- 
proaching to idiocy, whereas it is only a 
silent or mute conditioo of the oigans of 
speech consequent upon a defect, or de- 
struction of those of hearing. The teeth, 
the tongue, the Ups and palate are deem- 
ed essential to perfect utterance, and 
these are not wanting in the deaf and 
dumb. The defect lies altogether in the 
auditory passages. Should a child, finom 
an original malconformation, sickness or 
accident, be deprived of hearing, he na- 
turally becomes mute; he does not use 
the org^ans of speech because he cannot 
imitate sounds which he cannot hear, and 
he cannot correct his own enunciation bj 
modulating die voice to his own ear. 
Thus dumbness will be fovmd to be an 
inactive state only of those muscles, which 
united and property exercised, produce 
articulate sounds. Hence, according to 
the common acceptation, the deaf are 
not dumb, and the modern phraseology 
corrects the vulgar error by designating 
those unfortunate children deaf aititof. 
If, then, they have capacity and fiusulties 
to be employed, they shoukl not be kit 
inactive, and the question would natu- 
rally arise, how is this employment to be 
effbcted? This will be explained as we 
proceed in examining the Disooarse of 
Dr. , Mitchill, and the Ciicular of the 
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Society for bstnictiflr ibm Ditf and 
Dvmb, and we ihalldisoins aevenl poioti 
ID velatMNi to teadMiif deef motet, at 
ttey ante in the psblicatiQat befove nt. 

We recollect to have been pretent at 
die delnreiy of tbe ditcourM in ^vettioa 
ttt die Citj-HaU, on the 24th Mafcb, 
1818, and can bear teitiiDony of the happy 
cAct whidi it bad npon a laife auditory 
of Indiet and ge ofl e m en. Tbe das^oorM 
wat wen receired, and btlened to with 
tbe greatett nlence and attention ; and, 
Ibr oar own part, we were mqch de- 
ligbted, hiKw'mg beoone inte^sted in the. 
ettahlithment of a nbool for deaf mutet, 
and acsoondini^ felt great pleatnre and 
inatroctioo from the ditoonrte, though it 
appeared at the time, and a tubtequent 
reading hat confirmed the imprestion, 
that tome partt of it were too learned 
and physiolegical for a general audience, 
and that there wat not enough of pathot 
for the occation. Bat thit wat in tome 
measure compentated by twenty or more 
deaf mutet, whose pretence excited uni- 
rertal tym^iathy. 

The discourBO coramencet with the pe- 
tition, that *' Solitude is a state of being 
neither comfortable nor oteful to man.'' 
Hence our author attributet to man a 
90ckU disponiion^ which inducet him to 
coQgregate into familiet, tribet, villaget, 
citiet and nations, to enjoy in their 
greatest extent his social qualitiet. Feel- 
ingt of an opposite kind display them- 
selves at times in the retirement of the 
Hennit and Anchorite, who voluntarily 
withdraw from society. 

« So distressiofT, however, (says our au- 
thor) is this situation, that it is provided for 
subjects, tnr public authority, in certain cases, 
as a punishment It is the privation of so- 
cial enjoyment that embitters the fate of 
tbe captive and tbe prisoner. The denial of 
his accustomed associations and employ- 
menti, imparts poignancv to the sufferings 
of the exile during his banishment. And 
the eieeation of an offBuder, as no longer 
fit for society, and therefore doomed to ex- 
pulsion from this world, b the most severe, 
of all the proceecfings of tbe law." 

The voice it the medinm of intercoorte 
in all oor tocial enjoyments. It it veiy 
difiSBsent, however, firam the mere toundt 



produced by the bmte creation, and in- 
ferior animals. 

« It b more than tbe bleating of the 1am b 
or the roaring of tbe lion. It wrpasses the 
music of tbe feathered generation. The 
crowing of the cock, the cooing of the dove, 
and the song of the nightingale, Call very 
for short of it.'* <* The modulated, and ar- 
ticulating voice, therefore, belongs exclu- 
sively to us. But we possess more. Ours 
bthe attribute of soul, distinguishing us from 
all other terreslial beings, and assimilating 
us to our Creator. The philosophical Cicero 
concluded long ago, from the just survey he 
made of this subject, that reason and speech, 
(ratio et oratio) were discriminating charae* 
ters of the human race." 

Our author proceeds to inform ut, that 
** dumbness, or the inaptitude to pro- 
nounce articulate sounds, belongs to the 
beasts of tbe field;*' corresponding with 
the position taken in our preceding re- 
marks, that the deaf are not necessarily 
dumb. Tbe two methods of exerebing 
the voice, are by music, and continued 
articulation, forming language; and al- 
though tbe effect of the former b power- 
ful, in the opinion of Dr. Mitchill, it ia 
excelled by that of language. 

" In the effusions of the heart, (said he) 
we address the Almighty with our voices. 
Whether we make confession of onr sins, 
or offer up supplications for mercy ; whether 
we praise him for benefits received, or pray 
to him for succour in distress ; whether we 

E rostrate ourselves unconditionally before 
im, or ask, in this our blind state, a ray of 
his guidiiijg light ; it b usual, and it is reve- 
rent to give utterance to our emotions iu 
words." 

« All thase fonctioos of the voice would 
be lost in air, unless there was some sense 
to which they were immediately adapt- 
ed. This resides In the organ of hearing. 
Among the correspondencies in nature, there 
is, neroaps, none more exqubite and admi- 
rable than that subsistipg between the throat 
and the ear. The fitness extends beyond 
the constitutioa of the individual person ; 
it has the nicest relation to other beings of 
the like or^niaation. In tbe contemplation 
of thb subject it ought not to escape obser- 
vation, that sounds may be beard by the 
ear of the person who utters them. In this 
manner they may be modulated, harmonia- 
ed, and rendered pleasant, as well to the 
speaker as to the usteaer. It b likewise a 
worthy theme of reflection, that in the act 
of communicating to another by the voice, 
there b a cbaooe that both parties may en- 
joy pleasure; but such b the kindness of 
providence hi thb particular, that though 
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the passive party may grow drowsy at the 
tale, the nHirator Is sure to be delighted with 
his own performance." 

The concluding observation of the pre^ 
ceding quotation was «o true an 1 so nattl- 
ral. that it excited, at the time of its de- 
livery, a pleasinjr smile upon the roonte- 
nanre of the auditory. In relation to the 
correspondence between the ear and 
throat, above mentioned, the discourse, in 
the eleventh pape, furnishes the pooof by 
demonstrating- the anastomosis, or union 
of the auditory and g^ustatory nerves, &c. 
These demonstrations, however true snd 
valuable as anatomical facts, constitu- 
ted the least interesting part in the de- 
livery of the discourse, and is that to 
which we have objected in our prccedipg 
remarks; but they nevertheless form an 
important link in connecting^ tlie diOcr- 
cnt parts of tlie discourse, into an admira- 
ble train of reasoning'. Considering it in 
this light, the physiological condition of 
the organs of speech and hearing, could 
not be omitted ; and though little interest- 
ing to a general assembly, it reads well in 
the thread of the discourse. The author 
notices the fact that orators and speakers 
can hear the words they utter, wherefore 
tlie general expressions, an ear for mtmc, 
an €arforp:ood speaking j convey the idea 
that the mubician or orator must hear, to 
become perfect in thfeir arts ; wherefore, 
as before observed, the denf do not speak, 
because they cannot hear. Tliey can 
speak, but must be taught in a' manner 
different froni thofc who have their hear- 
ing, as will herein be shown. 

After demonstrating the union and con- 
nexion between the nervous filaments 
which supply the external and internal 
ear, as also the tongue, and the other or- 
gans of speech, with nervous energy, the 
Dr. observesj that 

" Heonng is the- sense to which life pecu- 
liarly inheres in disease^!. It seems to sur- 
vive all the rest Many are the instances of 
the ear being awake, when the eye, the' 
nostril, and the |«late are asleep. Cases 
are recorded where the auditory nerve was 
sensibly alive when the other seats of sense 
appeared to be deftd. The widow's ton, 
who was excited to life as he was carried on 



the bier tot^afds his burial place ; and La- 
zarus, who was roused to animation from 
the grave in which he had laid four^dnys, 
were saluted by the Redeemer's voice.- The 
ears of Xbt forimer rctjceived the soundsr 
Young math I soy unto thee arise ; and those 
of the lattei*, tfir words tjizhrus comefurth. 
It is very remarkable «h« In these miraeu^ 
lous resume i tat iooSi the sUoithis h as af^iad 
to the organ of beiiring." 

In order the betUsr to understand ih% 
Doct6r*s remarks above quoted, it is pro- 
per to refer to a fbrmcr pvblioat&nof his^ 
in which he provbs an intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, winch hm 
denomidales by th« word tormdum ; and 
which is neither the one nor tbe otben 
That condition of the bddy callad a transe, 
is a state of somnimn) it is neither sleep- 
ing nor waking. In this state we dream s 
some persons walk and talk, and others 
hear also; while the remaining facultiea 
are dead, or passive, or sleeping. When 
all the (acuities are awake, we never see 
phantoms nor sink kito a reverie ; and we 
never dream when all are asleep.^ The 
ear is a wakeful oi^n, and is, perhaps, 
less inclined to repose than most of the 
other functions, iuid hence we often find 
it active while the rest are asleep. But 
although life adheres with pecnhar tena- 
city in the sense of hearing, yet the struc- 
ture of that organ is often broken down 
and destroyed by disease. It is common 
for persons recovering from sickness, and 
especially fevers, to be affected with 
a partial deafness from which they g^radu- 
ally recover. Bat others, again, espe- 
cially children, are restored to health, 
but often left totally deaf. Tbns it ha|>- 
pens to most of those who arc the objects 
of the solicitude of tbe Society, at whose 
request the present discourse was deliver- 
ed. When thought of, and especially 
when seen, they are also Uie objects of 
public attention and commiseration. Deaf- 
ness may arise from original malconfor- 
matioD, from accident, falls, or blows on 
the head, as well as from sickness ; but 
as far as our observation has extended, 
we believe the latter is the most general 
cans e. To this point we particulariy wish 
to draw the attention of oar readers, in- 
asnmch as all who liave ^lildrea must hje 
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particularly interested in the Institution 
for the lofitroction of the Deaf and Dumb; 
because, if from sickness they should be- 
eoroe deaf and mute, we hare the satis- 
fection of knowing the method of com- 
pensating for this privation ; hot knowing, 
hovrerer, is not suflkient ; we must sup- 
port, nourish, and protect the institution : 
and that it is worthy of support and pro- 
tection, will be shown by the progp^ess of 
the pupils. 

But our readers may have been lookittf 
for information of the manner in which 
the deaf are iostriicted. Let us see what 
the Discourse points out. With respect 
to teaching, it says, that 

« The great principle in these onerations is, 
Aat the eve can comprehend the si^n of a 
sound, and understand its exact signification 
when there is no sound in the ear. On this 
bnm rests the system of instraction For the 
deaf ahd dumb, as I shall presently show." 

<^ In the mysterious dispensattons of di- 
Tioc Providence^ some persons are affected 
by diseases before birth. They bring with 
tnem certain defects nnd incapacities. It 
woald require an auditory of ph vsicians to 
listen to the Iobh enumeration oi such con- 
nate infirmities. Among these h an incom- 
Eletc organization of the enr. Though thev 
ecome* inhabitants of this noisy world, 
every thing is silent as to Ihem. . The vibra- 
tions of the air produce no more effect fhan 
upon impassive walls. The messages tlipv 
bear are lost, because there is an impossibi. 
lity of delivering them. No pleasure, no 
instruction can be received from that quar- 
ter. Every species of knowledge, by this 
avenue, is quite shut out." 

" This -condition is the more worthy of 
serious con5ideration. as it was not produc- 
ed by the vice and inlemneranre of tijo suf- 
ferer. It Is a visitation for which he is not 
to be blamed. In the distempers engender- 
ed by criminal conduct, as by lewdness and 
intoxication, the band of the benevoleni is 
daily and hourly extended for relief. We 
consider the immorality as mersed in the 
disease, and contribute our mite without he- 
sitation. How diuch stronger is the claim 
of our unfortunate brethren wlio never 
Inought upon themselves this calamity, by 
a dissolute or profligate couric of life I No, 
they were from the beginnin;^; disqtialified 
from receiving parole commnnlration." 

" The deaf children now standing in your 
presence^ Cellow citizeBs, have never heard, 
as you and I have, the voice of maternal 
love. The accents of affection issuing from 
the mother's voice are unknown to them. 
The salutations of the brisk morning, and 
the blessings of weary eve have made no 
Impression. They have never been com- 



posed by the melody of the lullaby, nor by 
the sweetness of the cradle-hymn. Think 
of the emotion of a mother speaking and 
sfngin^ 1o her deaf ofhpring. The em>rt to 
be beard is vain.. Thu is alBicting enough ; 
but this is not the whole. She recollects 
that not a single sentiment of morality, pi- 
ety, or duty, can be thus conveyed," 

" In healthy cases, as the child advances 
in growth and time, the organs of speech 
begin to act. By imitation the voice pro- 
nounces the sound that the ear has caught ; 
and thusthe junior membersof'^ociety speak 
the dialect of the persons with whom they 
associate. But in the case of the persons 
before you, no sounds were received by the 
ear; and, of course, there was no imita- 
tion io be made by the voice. The fond 
mother discovers that dumbness enchains 
the faculties of the babe. To the misfortune 
of deafness, is added the incapacity of a 
mute. In vain she encourages tlie suckling 
to exercise its lips, by forming the easiest 
sounds. He is unablp to combinc*the most 
ready labials, or to ?hlnte her with the en- 
dearing title of mamma. After all her ef- 
forts to teach it, not a sentence, nor even a* 
lisp of language is heard. While the lips, 
and the tongue, and the throat, perform 
their other functions, they utter no articu- 
late sounds. She sichj«, and weeps at the 
discovery ; that the cliild w ho was l>om deaf. 
Is also dumb. Reluctantly, and with pierc- 
ing grief, she foregoes the pleasure of bear- 
ing its incipient prattle, and resigns the de- 
lightful task of teaching it the moods of cor- 
rect enunciation, and the principles of vir- 
tuous dem«anour." 

•' To these, the face of nature wears the 
garb of universal and per|>etHal s'dencfv 
The breezes whisper, the brooks babble, and 
the birds warble in vain. The clatter of the 
city, the hum aud buzz of business, and (he 
clamour of the inhabitants, are nothing to 
them. They are equally insensible of the 
angry howling of the tempest, the threaten- 
ing roar of the ocean, and terrifying bursts 
of thunder." 

But notwithstanding these incapacities, 
they are perceptible of alleviation throu^ 
the medium of the eye, which can com- 
prehnid the ^is^n of n sounds and impress 
ui>on the ineniury that which is ordinarily 
treasured up through the ear. 

<' Much can be accomplished for them 
(savis tlse Ii-course) by human means. Can 
be donry did I s»y.^ Let me correct myself, 
and say, ntuch has been done already. The 
present undtrtaking is not an untried project, 
or visonary scheme of benevolence. JNo; 
it is an experiment that has been successfully 
made ; it is a proceeding sanctioned by re- 
iterated trial. The cautious have no place 
to resf a doubt upon. The enteri)rizing con- 
sider the great work as achievea. What re* 
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mains is as plain as a school upon the plan 
of Lancaster.*' 

<| The task was deemed by the ancients, 
an impossibility ; Laoretins has a sentiment 
about it, which has been translated thus : 

"To instmct the deaf no art codd ever reach, 
No care iinpr6ve them, and no wisdom teach.*' 

'< Deaf and dumb persons may be instmct- 
ed in four different ways: 1. by significant 
gestures; 2. b^ spelling words on the fin- 
gers ; 3. by writing woras and sentences at 
full length ; 4. by actual articulation after 
the manner of those who hear.'* 

Let as examine these methods : 1. Sig- 
nificant gestures. After the loss of hear- 
ing, these become natural to deaf mutes, 
and are the only means in their power of 
oooTejring their wishes to others. These 
vgnificant gestures are natural signs which 
all the deaf comprehend ; but which are 
Dot so well understood by those who hear. 
These signs have arisen from the neces- 
sity of the case. The correspondence 
between the voice and tlie ear being de- 
stroyed, a new one has been adopted; 
and a significant sign conveys, through 
the medium Of the eye, an idea ordinarily 
received through the organ of hearing. 
By this natural method, all deaf mates 
can communicate with one another. The 
difTerence of written language is nothing 
to them, for they have never learned it ; 
theirs is the language of sigos, by means 
of which two deaf persons from the re- 
motest parts of the earth, are enabled to 
hold converse, while those gifted with 
speech could not be understood. These 
facts led the Abbe^ De L'Epee, Sicard, 
and others, to improve, extend, and com- 
bine these sigfns into a system; and, by 
their assistance, convey ideas which un- 
assisted nature coald not effect. These 
signs are auxiliaries to the teacher, where- 
by informatioo is conveyed, and received, 
and afterwards reduced to writing; so 
that deaf mutes are finally learned to 
convey their ideas to those who do not 
understand their signs. 

2. Spelling words on the fingers. In 
ttachmg deaf children, the first necessa- 
ry step, as with others, is to learn them 
their letters. This is the first part of the 
system of signs, and consists of a mannal 



alphabet, or plato, containing a certain 
position of the hand for each letter. From 
letters, the popil proceeds to spell short 
words by these manual signs, and con* 
tinnet to progrets till a stock of words 
is acquired ; and each word impresses an 
idea upon the mind that b indelible, for 
such are selected u can be r e p re sen ted 
by a figure or image of the thing of wbicsli 
the word n a agn. Thus a house, a tree, 
a fish, a bird, are delineated, and spelled 
with the hand by the appropriate sigfus 
for the letters. 

3. Writing words and sentences at full 
length. The next step is to learn tiiem 
the letters of the written alphabet, by 
making them write on a slate the words 
they learn, and exercising a class on their 
progress and skill. Thus, in a short time, 
the deaf acquire a knowledge of the print- 
ed and written alphabets, learn how te 
join theor into words, and to comhinc 
words into sentences. From simple sen- 
tences, tfi«y proceed to longer and more 
compound ones ; and thus learn to under- 
stand what others write, and become able 
to reply in writing. As we all learn by 
comparison, and the knowledge we have 
acquired assists us to understand what we 
did not know before, so with the deaf 
mutes ; one word, or one idea obtains an- 
other; and abstract ideas become as easi- 
ly understood as those which can be re- 
presented by sensible objects. In fine, 
&ey become perfectly acquainted with 
written language, even though they should 
be incapable of oral communication. 

4. Actual articulation after the manner 
of those who hear. It is possible to learn 
the deaf and dumb to speak ! and how- 
ever astonishing, it is nevertheless true ! 
The fact may be ascertained, we have 
seen it, by visiting the school in this city. 
To effect this, the eye of the pupil must 
be constantly directed to the person who 
speaks, and sometimes the hand is appli- 
ed to the muscles exercised by the voices 
The sound of the letters is first efiiscted, 
and then words. This is done by the pu- 
pil imitating the e x p ression of counte- 
nance, and the efforts of the teacher in 
uttering a sound* Hm labial letters and 
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•MUKfa we flie ettsiest dcquired, as the 
eje immediately catches the motion of 
tiw lips; beoce they soon leani to say 
ifkamma, papa, bi^ead, butter, pepper, wa- 
ter-melon, apple-pye, &c. The nasal and 
gttttoral sonnds are more difficult, and 
here the teacher applies the finger of the 
pupil to the side of the nose, or the hand 
to the throat, that while he utters a sound, 
die feeling of the pupil may inform him 
ttat the exertioo to produce such sound, 
requires the action of oertain parts about 
the nose or throat. When the sound re- 
qjuires an expiation of mcNre or less in- 
tensity, the back of the pupil's hand le- 
oeives the impression from the teacher's 
Voice. 

These methods of teaching the deaf and 
toob are practised in the schools for in- 
structing them. The latter method is that 
of Mr. Braidwood, who, in Scotland, was 
the first to make a successful application 
of this sort in producing articulation. But 
the other olethods are Uot dispensed with 
in learning them fo speak. The first me- 
thod which has been detailed, is the na- 
tural one employed by deaf mutes them- 
selret. The second and thiid reduce the 
first to a system, and by a combination of 
the whole, the deaf, through a gradual 
pttigression, are brought to understand 
both printed and Written language. The 
Abbe6 Sicard pursues this method, and it 
is denominated the French, in contradis- 
tinction to the English method of articu- 
lation, now successfully taught in London 
by Dr. Watson, fn the New-York school, 
both the French method, and articulation 
are attempted. 

The subjeet Under consideration, the 
discourse before us, and the School for 
Instmcting the Deaf and Dumb, are re- 
eomtnended to the attention of aH who 
dan bestow a leisure hour to read the dis- 
eourse, or visit the schooL But befbre 
#e part we offer another extract, distin- 
guii^ for its learning and science, lest 
«ne of our distant readers may be una- 
ble to see the original 

. " J^^ atmosphere forms the eounexion 
bWeen the person who speaks, and the 
dPfi^ho hears. The fact is worthy of be- 
ior Ineiitioned, that the same fiuid which 
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sustahis the vital energy of the fodividual 
by its action open the luogfs, qualifies him 
to be a social being, by performing the part 
of a messenger to convey intelligence. The 
prcu»ion received by the au- at the larynx, 
issues from the month in waves, or andula- 
^ons varying in frequency, force, and mo- 
dulaUon. Proceedinr at the rate of 1142 
feet In a second of time; their velocity b 
so great as, at short distances, to seem in- 
stantaneous. Their passage has been con* 
sidered as a most rapid flight. Homer repre- 
sents his heroes as speaking winged words, — 
EHEA nXEPOENTA. The ancient Greeks 
painted wings on the shoulders of Zephyrus, 
and other personified winds. Indcfi, the 
story of Mercury, the swift morning herald 
of the sky, with his many Wings, and his 
manifold tongue, appears to be an ingenious 
allegory, to explam the celerity and mean- 
ing of articulate sounds. And Echo, the 
nvmph of the rocks and the caves, was proba- 
bly but another personification, to show how 
aerial tremors, repelled from hard surfaces, 
rolled back to the place whence they came.** 

Again, we cannot refrain from present- 
ing the well-written remarks addressed 
to mothers, with which we shall close the 
discourse. 

" We 6we much, more in reality than the 
pride of many permits them to acknowledge, 
to our mothers. What can equal the ten- 
derness of the female parent to her child ? 
She moulds her offspring to habits of action ; 
she instlHs into it principles of conduct. 
The most earlv and important lessons of life 
are derived from this source. Mothers! 
know ye, and practice, the duties of your 
stations ! Tou prepare citizens for the di- 
versified walks of life. Consider that much 
of their future success or disappointment, is 
derived from you. More impressive, more 
lasting are your lessons than the boasted 
lectures of the academy or college. Where 
you are virtuous, intelrigent, and decorous, 
the little ones, by imitating the beautiful 
pattern, becotUe aho good, wise, and well 
behaved ; when the contrary, the house is 
a polluted den. Such an exemplary mother 
is an invaluable treasure, both to the com* 
monwealth, and to her family. Let her be 
prised by some moral denomination of 
worth, for herjprice cannot be rated in cur- 
rent money. Form the minds of your chil- 
dren to sentiments of love and affection, of 
attachment and of duty; and these will ge- 
nerally be indelible. It is mostly through 
the neglect of the parent that the weeds of 
disrespect and ingratitude take root in the 
garden of the mind." 

To Dr. Mitchill's discourse we have at- 
tached, on the same subject, the " Cir- 
cular of the President and Directors of 
the Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb.*' This small pamphlet 
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is composed of a circular, setting forth 
the objects and intentions of the Board of 
Directors of this Institution. It is from 
the pen of Silvanus Miller, Esq. and con- 
tains a feelingf and warm address to the 
sympathy of the citizens in behalf of the 
deaf and dumb. We are glad to see a 
man so high in political standing, finding 
time to pen so eloquent an appeal ; and 
we trust tliat science and humanity will 
not be deserted by him, for temporary 
views,^Lnd short-lived distinction. 

Anomcr part of the Circular contains 
a sensible, well written, and short " Peti- 
tion to the honourable the Corporation of 
the City of New- York." This is from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry I. Feltus. It 
is followed by a report of the Committee of 
the Corporation, which, after a proper 
preamble, concludes with the following 
resolutions, which were adopted. 

<< Resohedf That the Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, be per- 
mitted to occupy, during the pleasure of this 
Board, a room in the third story of that part 
of the old Aims-House reserved for the use 
of the Corporation ; prodded- it is used for 
no other purpose, except for the instruction 
of the scholars." 

" Ruohcdj That the Directors of said In- 
stitution be authorized to receive in their 
school, ten deaf and dumb persons, at the 
expense of tin: Corporation ; provided such 
persons are in needy circumstances, and 
unable to pay the exnense of their instruc- 
tiQu, aad are inhabitants of thb city ; and 



that the expense of each scholar shall not 
exceed forty dollars." 

*< Resolved, That a donation of 500 dol- 
lars be made to said institution, to aid them 
in carrying Into effect this laudable under- 
taking -, and that a warrant now pass for 
said amount." 

«* RemUedf That the Committee on this 
subject be entrusted with the execution of 
the foregoing resolutions. 

(Signed) STEPHEN ALLEN, 
JOHN MORSS, 
W. F. VAN AMRINGE." 

The circular concludes with a list of 
the Directors, and the terms of tuition, 
as signed by their Secretary, J. B. Scott, 
Esq. and, for the purpose of diffusing a 
knowledge of this Institution, we copy 
them, and conclude with recommending 
the pamphlets to general perusal. 

** The school is superintended by the Rev. 
Mr. Stansbury. To his wife is committed 
the domestic department, so far as tends to 
promote the convenience and comfort of 
the boarders who are students in the Insti- 
tution. A committee of highly respectable 
ladies of the city, are appointed to visit tlie 
Institution, to suggest such regulations as 
mav be proper in its domestic economy, 
with particular regard to the female scholars. 
Board per ann. including washing and 

mending, • - - ^150 00 

Tuition, including stationary • 40 00 

The branches of education are reading, 
writing, arithmetic, kc. and articulation 
on the plan of the celebrated school of Dr. 
Watson of England." 

<< Those who are unable to pay for their 
education, will be taught gratis." 

K. 



Art. 3. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



GenenU Account of the Discoveries made 
in the Zoolopj of the fFestem Stales. 
By C. S. Rajinesqucj in 1018. 

1. /QUADRUPEDS. The new ones 
VC anrK)unt to 30 species : — ^They 
are, three Squirrels, Sciurus mekmotus^ 
Sc, phaiopusy and Sc. ruber ; two Foxes, 
Canis argurusy and Cnnis melanurus; 
one Lynx, L. pallidus; ten Bats, the 
Vesperlitio mi/das^ in addition to those 
already described in the Magazine; one 
Skunk, *Mepkilis irUemtpta ; one Spalax ; 
three Jumping Mice, GerlUlus megalops, 



G. niger^ and O. leonurus; three Lem- 
mings, Lemmus plumbeus^ L* vittatusy and 
L. talpoides; one Hamster, Cricetusfas^ 
dolus; four Mice, one Shrew-mouse, &c. 
2. Birds. Among them three new 
genera, Rimamphusy Ramphosteotiy and 
Symphemia, and at least 38 new species 
have been ascertained. These belong 
to the following genera: — Philomela, 8 
species; Cuculus, 1 ; Troglodytes, 1 ; Syl- 
via, 2 ; Muscicapa, 2 ; Perdix, I ; Rallua, 
I ; Talco, 7; Mei^gus, 3; Anas, 5; Pha- 
laropus, 1 ; Tringa, 2 ; Charadrius, 3 ; 
Podiceps, 1 ; Himantopus, I, kc. 
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3. Reptiles. About 30 new Bpecies sils)— Helix, 4 species; Planorbis, 2; 
have been detected. They are, Testudo, Ancylus, 1 ; Mcsomphix, N. G. t. unir. 
3 species; Trionyx, I ; Crotalinus, 3 ; Si- 12; Trophodor, N. G. do, 10; Triodopsis, 
renk, 3; Coluber, 10; Lacerta, 4; Sala- N. G. do. 2; Stenostoma, N. G. do. 1 ; 
mandra, 2; Banana, 3; Crocodilns, I, Toxostoma, N. G. do. 1 ; Xolotrema, N. 
isc G. do. 1 ; Aplodon, N. G. do. I ; Lym- 

4. Ftsres. The total number of fishes nula, 13; Pleurotoma, N G. fl. un. 12; 
inhabiting the Ohio, is probably 100; of Ellipstoma, N. G. do. 4; Bulimus, 1; 
which 75 have been ascertained, all new Eurystoma, N. G. fl. un. 1 ; Notrema, 
except seven ; and 1 7 new genera have M. G. do. 1 ; Ambloxis, N. G. do. 4 ; 
been discovered. They are, Blennius, 1 * Voluta, 2 ; *SoIarium, 9 ; *Bolemnite8, 
species ; Lota, I ; Perca, 2 ; ApIodinotuS, 3 ; ♦Trochus, 3 ; *Orlhocera, 5 ; *Toxe- 
1; Sciena, 3 ; Holocentrus, 5 ; Pogosto- "tes, N. G. un. I; *Endotonia, N. G. 
ma, N. G. I ; Aplentrus, N. O. 1 ; Le- do. 1 ; *PIatinites, N. G. do. 1 ; ♦Tri- 
pomis, N. G. 2; Cairmrus, N. G. 1 ; P.> gforima, N. G. do. 1 ; *Euomphale8, 1 ; 
moxis, N. G. 1 ; Osmerus, 1 ; Salmo, 2 ; *Patella, 2 ; *Me]anite8, 2 ; Mytilus, 1 ; 
Clupca, 3; Glossodon, N. G. 2; Am- Lepas, 1; PoUmila, N. G. fl. biv. 34; 
phiodon, N. G. 1 ; Catostomus, 10; Am- Truncilla, N. G. do. 2; Stenodon, N. G. 
blodon, N. G. 2 ; Cyprinus, 2 ; Exoglos- do. 3 ; Pleuroxia, N. G. do. 2 ; *Saco- 
8um, N. G. I ; Hvdrargyra, 4 ; Silurus, nites, N. G. 1 ; *Gryphea, 5; *Ostrea, 2; 
6 ; Noturus, N. G. 1 ; Glanis, N. G. I ; *Terebratula, 24 ; ♦Productus, 15 ; *Spi- 
Leptostoma, N. G. 1 ; Lepisosteus, 3 ; rifer, 2 ; ♦Tellina, I ; *GonicIis, N. G. 
Sarchirus, N. G. 1 ; Esox, 2 ; Lithdleois, biv. 2 ; *Cyphoxis, N. G. do. 5 ; *Mego- 
N. G. 1 ; Angfuilla, 3 ; Polyodon, 2; Me- rima, N. G. do. 4; *Oxisroa, N. G. do. 1 ; 
g;arfainu8, N. G. 1 ; Accipenser, 2 ; Di- *Curvula, N. G. do. 3 ; *Apleurotis, N. 
Dectur, N^. G. 1 ; Petromygon, 1; Oplic- G. do. 2; *Pachosteon, N. G. do. 1. 
tis, N. G. 1; Pristis, 1. 9. Polyps. They consist in 28 new 

6. Crustacea. One new genus, Te- genera, and' 178 new species; all fossils 

HopSy and 6 new species : of which. As- except 2 species of G. Hydrula, and 4 

tacus, 2 species; Ganunaras, 1; Trilo- species of G. Planaria. They are, En- 

bttes, 3 fossil species. crinites, 56 species; Pentagonites, N. G. 

6. Insects. More than 40 new species 3; Cladostoma, N. G. 3; Polytrema, N. 
are ascertained : such as Aphis, 12 spe- G. 1 ; Gonorites, N. G. I ; Mestyrites, 
cies ; Julus, 1 ; Blatta, 1 ; Termes, 2 ; N. G. 2 ; Tubipera, 6 ; Nerania, 6 ; Go- 
Formica, 4 ; Aranea, 2 ; Coccus, 2 ; Cu- nopera, N. G. . 10 ; Actonyx, N. G. 1 j 
lex, 2 ; Locusta, 3 ; Libellula, 1 ; Musca, Cycloceros, N. G. 2 ; Tractinites, N. G. 
3; Tipula, 1, &c. 2; Cyclorytes, N. G. 14; Carpopsis, N. 

7. WoBMS. Fournew genera are dis- G. 3; Cyclotrema, N. G. 1 ; Dycterron, 
covered : — LUkiphus, 3 species ; Potami- N. G. 2 ; Aplora, N. G. 4 ; Mastrema, 
phus, I ; Diplotomas, 1 ; Oxelaphis, 1 ; N. G. 3 ; Nemorites, N. G. 1 ; Lilhos- 
besides 2 new species of the genus Hirudo. trontrion, 1; Latepora, N. G. 1; Pori- 

8. MoLLUscA. As many as 25 new mites^N. G. 2 ; Cellepora, 7; Millepo^^, 
genera, and 212 species, (mostly new) 12; Diplerium, N. G. 3; Siphopsis, N, 
have been discovered; many of which, G. 1; Xylopsis, N. G. 2; Lepocera, N. 
however, are fossil shells. They consist G. 1; Cladocerus, N. G. 2; Gonorima, 
in 4 naked mollusca, of the genus Limax^ N. G. 1 ; Radiopora, N. G. 4 ; Alcyonum, 
36 fluviatile univalve shells, 34 terrestrial 3; Trianis, N. G. 1 ; Megastoma, N. G. 
univalve shells, 25 fossil univalve shells, 2; Trispinites, N. G. 1. 

42 fluviatile bivalve shells, and 70 fossil .Total; 81 new gcncra> and ahout 620 

bivalve shells. Such as— (* these are fos- new species. 
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Art. 4. GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 



DUquUiHon tipon the Oeography qf ike 
inUrior of Africa. By the tale JoAn 
H. Eddy, Esq. 

The foUoning interestiiig paper on the 
Geography of Africa, was written by 
the late Jofli<« H. Eodt, and read be- 
fore the New-York Literary and Phik>- 
•ophical Society. It may be proper to 
remind oar readers that a biographical 
sketch of that eminent geographer ap- 
peared in Vol. iii. No. 1. of this Maga- 
zine for May, 1818. 

To De Witt Otfiion, Egq, Pretident of 
the LUerary and PhilotophiccU Society 
tf^ew'York. 

Sir, 

I WAS lately applied to by Capt 
James Riley of this city, to draw for 
him a map of part of Africa, to elucidate 
a Narrative he has just published, of his 
shipwreck, captivity, and sufieriogs, on 
the western coast of that continent, in 
the fsdl of the year 1815. I gladly com- 
plied with his request, as it gare me an 
opportunity of detailing some interest- 
ing geogfraphical intelligence, received 
by him from his Arab master. As the 
interior of this vast continent seems at 
present to excite a stronger interest in 
the public min^^ than any other part of 
the world that remains unexplored by 
human industry, I am induced to solicit 
your attention to a short abstract of this 
part of his narrative, abstracted from the 
extraneous matter of his publication : to 
this, I shall take the liberty of adding 
some observations of my own, which oc- 
curred to me while engaged in consult- 
ing authorities for the map, an engraving 
of which is likewise offered to your in- 
spection.— Hamet, the Arab from whom 
.Capt Riley derived his information, ap- 
pears to have acquired considerable 
knowledge of the interior country, not 
only by two visits to Tumbuctoo, the pre- 
sent object of European research, but 
-particulariy by a long journey of 900 



jnileB to the southeast of that capital, to 
another laige city, situated in tbe beast 
of Africa, fiu* beyond the extent of oar 
discoveries, on the banks of a great riTer, 
which is described to disohaige itBelf intD 
the Atlantic ocean to the southward of 
the Equator. 

I ought in the first place topremiae, 
that Capt. Riley has been for many yean 
a respectable shipmaster cot of this port, 
in the employ of different commercial 
houses, and has always supported an uar 
blemished character. Having visited tbf 
seat of g^emment, to procure the re- 
payment of the ransom of himself and 
surviving crew, he was advised by several 
gentlemen, high in office at Washington, 
as well as by some of our most distinguishF 
ed citizens, to arrange and commit hia 
relation to the press, in hopes of deriving, 
from the liberality of the public, soch im- 
mediate relief for himself and his destir 
tute companions, as the general nature of 
the law for the relief of distressed Amen* 
can seamen would not permit govern- 
ment to bestow. His narrative appears t9 
me to evince a sensible and inquisitive 
mind, and is perfectly analogous to th# 
most authentic accounts of that part of 
the worid. These circumstances, I con«- 
oeive, tend to strengthen our confidence 
in his relation of facts, so far as they 
came within his personal knowledge. As < 
to Hamet, the Arab of the desert, firom 
whom he obtained the roost interest- 
ing portion of his geographical details, 
his title to belief will be considered here- 
after, when I s^ll have compared kis ac- 
counts with concurrent testimony drawn 
from other sources. 

The shipwreck 6f the vessel took place 
near Cape Boiador, but the crew were 
subsequently driven to sea in an open 
and leaky boat by ^tie natives, and afler 
extreme snfiering, were compelled In 
land again about 300 miles to tiie soutk- 
ward, in the neighbourhood of Cape Bar- 
bas, where they were seized and held as 
slaves by the wandering Arabs of the de- 
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•eii, and oarriad m eonsiderable dwtaiice 
lato tlie ioterior. Here the captaia aad 
iaar of his creir were purehafled by Sidi 
Hamat, a travdlioir merehaiit from Ho* 
inaoaoy who carried them to M^gfadore ia 
ofder to cbtaio thmr ranaom. — In their 
an^MBquent journey aorocs the great and 
iminhahitftd desert of Zabara, they met 
wkh the deserted channels of larg^e 
streams of water, and in traYellinif^ along 
tlia coast from Gape Noon northward, 
Ifaay obserred e?ident proofr of the re- 
casaiDn of the ocean, which appears for 
agre^ extent along the coast to have 
left its former shore dry, to the apparent 
breadih of several miles— circumstances 
confirming the aoconnts of other authors 
respecting the chaofpes which the force 
of currents and accumnlatioo of sand, 
hare produced on this coast in ttie lapse 
of ages. Hie likewise mentions a cir^ 
c um a tan ce not before noticed, I believe, 
by any former traveller, viz. that the sur- 
ihoe of the great desert is considerably 
elcsrated above the fertfle country on its 
borders ; a foct, if correctly stated, which 
would seem not the least remarkable fea* 
tnre in the physical geography of this re- 
■larkable region. 

Qa the arrival of Capt. R. at Mogado* 
dore, he was induced, by motives of cu- 
riosity, to inquire of Hamet respectiDg 
his trarels and adventures on the great 
desert; and learning that he had been 
twice at the famous city of Tombuctoo, 
and had eren been far beyond that ca- 
pitaly he was at the pains of writing 
down the narratire as it flowed from his 
lips, and was translated fimn the original 
Arabic into Spanish by a Moorish inter- 
preter, and Capt Riley being himself ac- 
quainted with Hie latter language, imme- 
^tely conveyed the sense i|ito English. 

The incidentB recorded' of the first 
journey are not rery remariudile.— - 
It took place ten years previous to the 
narratire, which brings it (a the year 
1805. They proceeded at first south- 
ward, near the sea coast, then eastward 
to Tombuctoo.— This city appeared to 
him to be very laige, and was surrounded 
by a stone |pdL It is inhabited and go- 



reraed by negroes, the kmg being an 
old black man, who bore the title of She- 
gur, which, in their language, means good 
Snltaa. 60 far from the Arabs being in 
possession of the city, as Mr. Park was in- 
formed, when but a few days journey dis- 
tant, Hamet positively stated that they 
are confined by the negroes to k par- 
ticular part of the city, just as the Jews 
are by the Moors in Barbary. He also 
states, that /' the little river which ran 
close to the wall on the west, was quite 
diy, and all the people were obliged to 
fetch water from the great river, about 
one hour's ride, 00 a r mel^ (i. e. about 
eight or ten miles) to the southward of the 
city. This appears to confirm one im- 
portant particular mentioDed by Adams, 
the American sailor who, about this time, 
was undergoiDg his examination by the 
Africail Association in London, that is, 
the existence of a river heretofore up- 
known, or at least una<;certained before, 
close to the walls of Tombuctoo on the 
west. But Adams describes the latter, 
which was the only one he saw, as a large 
stream, while Hamet, on the other 
hand, observes, that ** the little river was 
quite dry,'* though he evidently speaks of 
it as not being usually in that ^ate.— 
Some contradiction might be inferred 
from this difference in the description* 
but in reality, the two accounts corrobo- 
rate each other, and are both perfectly 
agreeable to the nature of things in that 
country, where nothing is more common 
than laige streams and rivers, which ex- 
ist only during the rainy season, and when 
that is past, become stagnant, and arc 
neariy, and sometimes quite exhaled by 
the proverbial heat of an African sun. 
Adams says, its waters were unpalatable, 
*and its current slow, and that it contain- 
ad no crocodiles nor hippopotami, circum- 
stances exactly characteristic of such a 
stream as I have supposed — the words 
large and small are only relative terms, 
which it is obvious in the present case, 
might be indiscriminately applied to the 
same object It is true, that Adams 
states that he left Tombuctoo in the 
month of June, which being at the end 
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of the dry teasoo, the rirer, acoordin; to 
the aboTO supposition, should ha?e been 
nearly exhausted ; but we must keep in 
mind, that Adams, on his examination be- 
fore the committee, excited some suspi- 
cion by his minute detail of dates, for it 
was difficult to conceire how an illite- 
rate man in his situation should pre- 
serve a distinct recollection of the daily 
lapse of time for many months together ; 
and his explanation, that he had impressed 
it on his memory to enable him to esti- 
mate the distance he travelled in order 
to direct his attempts to escape, though 
very natural and apparently satisfactory 
to the committee, does not by any means 
prove that his calculations were accurate. 
I therefore do not deem this objection of 
much weight, when opposed to the proba- 
Ble and consistent description of tlie stream 
both by himself and the Arab. That they 
speak of the same river, cannot be doubted 
by any one who examines the respective 
accounts in connexion with the circum- 
stances that have been mentioned. This 
fact, then, of two rivers flowing in near- 
ly opposite directions, one of -which is 
sometimes dry, seems to afibrd an easy 
solution of the contradictory assertions 
of former travellers respecting the 
course of the Niger at Tombuctoo. It 
seems highly probable that those who 
spoke of it as flowing westward, had ei- 
ther seen, or been informed of the little 
river of Ilamct, (the la mar Zarah of 
Adams) and it is not surprising that tra- 
ders, or casual visitants, who had no mo- 
tives of curiosity, and made no inquiries, 
ahduld assert that the river ran to the 
westward, while others, who were really 
acquainted with the Niger, would natu- 
rally overlook the smaller stream, and 
affirm, and truly, that the great river of 
Africa ran to the east. Thus the uncer- 
tainty which has heretofore existed re- 
specting the course of the river at Tom- 
buctoo seems to be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. It would require the learning 
and industry of a Rennell to trace the ef- 
fects of this elucidation through the various 
writers, both Christian and Mahomedan, 
who have mentioned the subject It may 



probably furnish a clue to reconcile many 
apparent contradictions, and thus restore 
credit to many authors, whose errors on 
this point have condemned their testimony 
on many others that did not happen to 
agree with our preconceived ideas. 

Uamet^s second journey proved far 
more eventful and interesting than the 
first, and the incidents deserve to be re- 
lated more in detail. Instead of pursa* 
ing the usual route by the sea coast, they 
determined to steer directly for Tombuc- 
too across the widest part of the desolate 
and uninhabited desert This caravan 
was very numerous, consisting of one 
thousand men, and four thousand camels. 
Its fate presents. an awful picture of the 
horrors of the desert : — After being almost 
overwhelmed by drifts of deep loose mor- 
ing sand, the failure of i/ater in the ex- 
pected wells reduced them to despair, 
and a mutiny, in which great numbers 
perished, completed their destruction. 
This happened . at a fanums watering 
place, called Haberah, which is placed 
on Renneirs map, several days' jour- 
ney northwest from Tombuctoo. Ilamet, 
and a few of the most considerate, es- 
caped under cover of the night, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cultivated lands to 
the south of the desert, when, turnings 
eastward, they reached Tombuctoo, some 
days after their departure from Wednoon. 
The remainder of the company were 
never heard of more. 

The arrival of this caravan had been 
long expected by the king of Tombuctoo, 
and as, according to Hamet, the annual 
caravan from Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, 
had been that 3rear likewise lost on the 
desert, the king was deprived of bis 
usual supply of European goods, which he 
was in the habit of bartering v^ith the ad- 
joining nations. Nevertheless, having 
collected some iron, tobacco, salt, cloth, . 
&c. he determined to dispatch a trading 
party to a- great city, situated far to the 
sonUieast of Tombuctoo, called Wassa- 
nah. Hamet and his companions were 
compelled to join this party, which con- 
sisted of 300 men (negroes) 3000 asses, 
but only 200 caroek. Th^ first w^nt 
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aoatb from Tombuctoo, about two boon 
ride, to tbe banks of a great river, wbicb 
is called at tbis place, Zolibib, wbicb, 
without doubt, is tbe Niger, or Joliba of 
Park. On its banks tbej found a mise- 
rable Tillage, wbicb is probably tbe same 
denominated Kabra by former accounts, 
and called tbe port of Tombuctoo. Here 
they saw many canoes on tbe river. — 
They then journeyed to tbe eastward, 
inciiaing south, along tbe nortbem bank 
of the stream, for six dayd, wb^n a bigb 
mountain appeared before tbcm, and tbe 
eourse of tbe river tended more to the 
south. Tbey baited two days at a place 
called Bimbinab, wbence, leaving the 
river on tbeir right band, they proceeded 
southeasterly for fifteen days, through a 
hilly and woody country, full of wild 
beasts, when they came to the same river 
again, on tbe opposite or southwesterly 
i^de of which they saw many troops of 
armed black men, who were almost na- 
ked ; and it likewise appears, that during 
tbis iDterval they passed two very large 
walled towns, the names of which do not 
appear. A^r restii^ five days, they 
proceeded on their journey in a southeast 
direction, winding as the river ran for 
three days more, when tbey arrived at a 
very high ridge of mountains, the passage 
of which occupied them for the following 
six days, and was very rugged and diffi- 
cult. These mountains were covered 
with wood, and from their summits ano- 
ther large chain was seen to the west- 
ward. On reaching the river again, 
which had passed through the mountains 
by a different way, they found it very 
narrow, full of rocks, and running with a 
violent current After passing tbe moun- 
tains, they continued to pursue a winding 
direction for twelve days, crossing many 
small streams falling into the main river ; 
this was almost daily in view on their 
right band, and looked large and deep. 
The chain of mountains above mentioned, 
was likewise seen stretching along on 
the west side of the river. They rested 
at a ferrying place, and then proceeded 
fifteen days in the same southeasterly di- 
rection, most of tbe time in sight of the 



river, and at length reached tbe walls of 
Wassanah. This city be describes as 
being situated on tbe banks of tbe 
stream, in a broad valley, through which 
tbe river ran nearly south, with high 
mountains at a distance on each side. It 
is here so wide that a man can scarcely 
be seen on the opposite shore; the na- 
tives call it by the name of Zadi. A 
great number of canoes were seen, some 
of which carried twenty men. But the 
most remarkable circumstances mention- 
ed by Hamet, is the account given by the 
brother of tbe king of Wassanah, to one 
of bis Arab companions, wRb could un- 
derstand his language, that the neg^roes 
sometimes descended the river from 
Wassanah- to tbe sea, in canoes, with 
cargoes of slaves, which they sell to 
pale men, who come there in great 
boats, carrying guns as big as a man*8 
body, &c. This voyage, he said, would 
require six moons, but it would take 
twenty moons to return by land. I must 
refer to Capt. Riley's narrative for a more 
particular description of the city, its in- ' 
habitants, &c. The latter are all ne- 
groes ; tbe king, be says, rides on a lai*ge 
animal, which can only be the elephant 
by his description. He also mentions 
g^at fish with legs as abounding in the 
river, these were doubtless either croco- 
diles or hippopotami. He saw no camels, 
horses, or sheep, but oxen and asses were 
plenty ; dates and palm trees were conn 
mon, and likewise another tree, which 
must be the cocoa, by the description he 
gives of its fruit. Tbe country is well 
cultivated, especially with rice, and there 
are great numbers of slaves ; tbe people 
are all pagans, and not unacquainted with 
fire arms. At Wassanah, tlie party con- 
tinued about two moons, during which 
time it rained almost every day. When 
they had disposed of their merchandise, 
and received in exchauge slaves, taige 
teeth, darjshng ^stones, gold and shelb 
(courics), they returned to Tombuctoo by 
the same route they went, having been 
absent eight moons ; after which Hamet 
returned to Morocco, by the caravan of 
Tripoli. 
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In oolisideriiig this aiogfular naiYatire^ 
it may be remarked in the first place, 
that in our present state of absohite igf- 
norance respecting the interior of Africa, 
the trutii tft falsehood of sach an aocomit 
does not admit of positive proof. We 
cannot compare it with any odier account 
to ja<^ by the agpreement of evidence. 
IC would seem that we can only deter- 
mine its claims to belief in the same way 
that we demonstrate some mathematical 
propositions, which are assomed to be 
troe, because any other inference ia- 
▼ohres an absurdity. Of Capt Riley's 
character I \Ave already spoken, and shall 
add, that no one who knows him oon for 
a moment doubt but that this account was 
really thus related by the Arab, through 
the medium of the Moorish interpreter. 
If this be admitted, it seems to follow that 
many of the incidents mentioned could be 
derived from no other soyrce than per* 
sonal observation, and therefore the nar- 
rative must be true, in these respects at 
least For example, how could an igno- 
rant Arab be acquainted with the cocoa 
nut, which is not known in his own 
country or its neighbourhood ? or with 
the circumstance of the king riding on 
an elephant, a species of magnificence 
we know to be common in Asia, but 
wholly unknown on the African conti- 
nent The absence of the camel at 
WflOBsanah is likewise very natural, as 
these animals are peculiar to the desert 
and its borders, and are not found in the 
equatorial regions. It is incredible he 
coukl invent circumstances so consonant 
to truth, and it seems almost equally so 
that be shouU be acquainted by report 
with the productions and customs of coun- 
tries so remote, and so difierent from his 
own. I am aware that the elephant is 
not found at present in a domestic state in 
any part of Africa— but we know from 
history, that they were formerly tamed,and 
used by the Carthaginians, in their wars 
with the Romans, and when we recollect 
the docility of these animals, and their 
great numbers in Africa, and that the in- 
terior of the continent affimds ample space 
for unknown, but extensive and ofmlent 



empivea, there seems Utile feuoa to 
be surprised at a costom so oomoMn ki 
Asia under the same ciroomsfanoes; kot 
be this as it may, bow are we to aooovat 
for bis acquaintance with thes^ focte?-^ 
If it is incredible that he shoidd invenC 
them, and utterly improbable thsft be 
should have heard of than by re^dit, it 
seems to follow irresistibly, that kia 
knowledge couM be derived fWxn tte 
only remaining source of infoiniatiQtt, 
that is, from his own personal knowledge; 
or in other words, that his narrative m 
frue. To this it may be added, that hiv 
general description of the country he 
tisited, and its productions, the number 
of wild beasts, the crocodiles and hippcH 
potami in the great river, the mild dispd* 
sition and manners of the negroes, all 
seem to be perfectly accordant to' the ideas 
we should be led to form from the rela^ 
tions of Park, and other accounts of tlie 
adjacent coast of the gulf of Guinea.-* 
Had a rude and unlettered Arab, who6« 
ideas were bounded by the horfaen of ham 
deserts, intended to impose on the civdn* 
lity of a straAger, he wouki in all proba- 
bility have betrayed tliat proAeness to th^ 
marvellous, which invariably character- 
ises the imagination of an unlettered 
man — but, on the contrary, the circum- 
stances he mentions seem so natoral and 
consistent, that should his account be 
verified by the progress of discovery, 
there is not one particular to excite tibe 
surprise of future inquirers. 

The general direction of the Arab's 
route from Tombuctoo to Wassanab, it 
will be seen, was east southerly, which 
at a medium may be called east-south- 
east, and they travelled fiAy-seven days; 
allowing 21 3-4 miles per day (being a 
mean of various computations of the ca- 
ravan pace) it will give 1240 miles ; de- 
ducting from this 2S per cent, for the 
winding of Uie road, 930 miles is left fbr 
the direct distance. This would briqg 
Wassanah into the country or kingdom of 
Wangara, as marked oq Renndl's map, in 
about latitude-^ no]^,and kmgitude-*— 
east from Greenwich. I am sensible this 
is ft vetj loose estimate; nevertheless, if 
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tnj credit is doe to the Arab's relatkm, 
it will scarcely be denied that it is a |m>- 
bable approximatioD to the truth, and its 
ervofft can have httle bearing^ on the 
qoestioii of the termination of the Nigger. 
From the above point to the mouth of the 
Congo, is south by west 1300 miles, and 
supposing the crooked course is to the di- 
rect course as 3 to 2, it will give 1800 
nBes of river navigation, which, at 30 
suies per day, would occupy 60 days, or 
two moons, as stated by the negro at 
Wassanah. But the strongest indication 
of the continuity of the stream may be 
drawn from the similarity of the names. 
The Congo, besides the common name of 
Bairey which, according to the Quarterly 
Reviewers of England, is in Africa an 
indiscriminate appellation for any river, 
is properiy called by the natives, Enzad- 
di, or simply 2adi, as we are informed 
by Matthews, from whom most of our in- 
formation OQ the subject is derived, and 
who further observes, that the same name 
prevails for at least 600 miles up the 
river, as he learned from negroes who de- 
scended the stream with caigoes of slaves. 
Now, the Arab informs us it was called 
Zadi at Wassanah. — In short, we find at 
this place a very large stream, which is 
affirmed to be the same as the Niger, 
lowing to the south, and said to discharge 
toelf into the ocean. On the other hand, 
we find at the point indicated, a very 
laige river does issue from the continent, 
coming from the north, and whose source 
is unknown. Secondly, the names of 
these streams are the same ; and, 3dly, car^ 
goes of slaves are described as descending 
the river from Wassanah to the ocean— 
the same species of merchandise is known 
to be brought down the Congo from an 
immense distance inland. These con- 
siderations appear to amount to a strong 
presumptive proof of the identity of the 
two streams. If, from the above as- 
VoL. IV.— No. w. 15 



sumed approximated distance of Wassa- 
nah fipom the mouth of the Congo, 1200 
miles, we deduct the 600 mentioned by 
Matthews, the unknown interval between 
the two is reduced to 600. And when we 
consider the extraordinary magnitude of 
both of them, and that they flow in the 
same direction, this interval can scarcely 
detract from the probability of their iden- 
tity. Should the progress of discovery 
prove them to be the same, there will be# 
I believe, no other stream that|can dis- 
pute the claim of the great river of Ni- 
gritia and Congo to be the laigest on the 
surfoce of the globe. 

A celebrated European publication has 
recently remarked, that considering the 
obstacles to penetrating into Africa, it is 
fMrobaUe that we shall be indebted for a 
long time to come, to the reports of casu- 
al visitants and traders for any addition to 
our knowledge of the interior. By col- 
lecting and comparing these with each 
other, means will be gfradually disclosed 
for obtaining in time more extensive and 
correct information. The present com- 
munication, I hope, will not be thought 
irrelevant to this purpose. The want of 
sufficient data in the loose recital of the 
Arab, has prevented me from announcing 
any new discoveries; I have confined 
myself to endeavour to draw fair infer- 
ences from probable facts. From the re^ 
motest antiquity, this part of the world 
appears to have been the chosen region 
of romance, and D'Anville has well re- 
marked, that authors have been too prone 
«( en abusant, pour auisi dire, du vaste 
carriere qui Tinterieur de TAfrique y 
laissit prendre." I trust, however, my 
observations will not be denied the nega- 
tive merit of being at least much less ex- 
travagant and improbable than many of 
the numerous theories to which the un- 
certainty of the subject has given rise* 
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A9V. 9. PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN NEW-YOBK. 



Exiracttfrotn the Mrodudory DUcaunB 
•« Medical Science, deHvered in the 
UnmreUy-HoU qf the Celhge ifPhy 
mctme ami Surgtom, in the City ^ 
Jfens-Yarky an the fd <^ M>9embery' 
1818. ByDwndHoeatk^Ji.D.PrO' 
fmor (^ the Theory and Practice of 
Phyeie^ifcinAe Utmenity qf Muh 
York. 

OKNTLENEir, 6TUD1NTS>0? MfPICIHEi 

BEFORE I enter opoa the subject of 
tbU day'8 discoune, sUow ne for 
viyself, and i& behalf of my associaleiy 
the professors and trustees of this eoUe^> 
to ofljer yoq my congratulattons upon the 
avspicioQs ciroamstances under which we 
are at this time assembled, and to ac- 
knowledge with g^titude the paternal 
care with which the interests of this in- 
stittttioa have been regarded by the re- 
gents of the university, the provision 
that has been recently made for our ac- 
commodation, and the liberality that has 
been manifested in behalf of medical 
literature by the Legislature. 

Happily 4oo, the destinies of our insfti- 
tution, and the other literary establish- 
ments of this state, are now confided to 
those whose abilities and attainmeata 
enable them to see their true interests, 
and whose patriotism and merited in- 
iueooe in our public councib, give us 
the assurance that our exertions will con- 
tinue to peoeive that support which an 
enlightened government has it ip ili power 
In bestow. 

It must be acknowledged, that undl 
within a few years, the literary character 
of the city of New- York has not been 
commensurate with the advantages which 
her central situation in the union, her 
numerous population, and her extensive 
and increasing commerce would have 
entitled her to expect; but that reproach, 
with pride it may be observed, has ceased 
to exist — the general diffusion of elemen- 
tary education among all classes of the 
Community, as provided for by the school 



fund of this state-^tbe nomeroos literary 
establishments which have been raeentljr 
fonned**-the orgaaiaation of the Literaiy 
and Philoaophica] Society, with the other 
associations coasposng the New- York 
InstitutioQ— 4he revival of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and the protootiott 
which has been given to these estabJish- 
ments by a liberal Corporatien, hav« 
justly elevated the city of New- York t» 
that rank which in other respects she ban 
long enjoyed. 

We have now to» the gratitoitian t& 
state, that by means of the legislative 
aid which has recently been granted for 
the enlaigement and improvement of the 
building in whieh «re are convened, the 
aMdioal school of New-York is now m 
powjwaioB of the most ampla rasoqnsea 
which an institntioB of this natnia caa 
require. 

Allow me to detain you a BMWieQl 
while I briefly enumera^ a fciw <rf the 
more prominent advantages that aie nofv 
eifered to the medical student! who rasofft 
to this city for instmotion: 

In addition to the usual means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of practical aaatomy, 
you have access to an Aaatoaucal Ha- 
senm of great vahie and extent, ttie resnh 
of many years labour and appticatieD, 
and which, in the pfeparationa essen- 
tially necessaiy for £be pwpoeea of eda* 
cation, is not exceeded in any medkal 
school of^this cenatry, and is surpassed 
by few in Europe^ 

in te Cabinet of Natural History be- 
loBging to this ccdkge, in connexion witih 
tikose attached to the New-York Histori- 
eal Society and Lyoemn of Natural His- 
tory, and the valuable coUectinn that bee 
been amassed by that indefatigable and 
skilful collector and preserver of tiie 
productions of nature, tiie proprietor of 
the New-Yoik Museum,* the student is 
prosented, under the guidance of Dr. 
Mitchill, x>ur leaned Professor of Natu- 

* Mr. John Scitdder. 
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portuit objects 0Mkt etft arrest yodr st<* 
tentioD in taxf ef tfie btimebes of that 
ttBefbl scieiiee. 

In the depaftment eddtM Itt cheittistrf , 
no attentkA or expense Itti been omitted 
ett the part of the profeMorof that bmoeb, 
«r (be trosteet of this iHMHtttioti, that 
could add to (he ntifitj or ititerest of tbfe 
b^ly iniportattt part of a medical eda- 

With this rkiWf aa extepsiTe Labora- 
foiy has been erected, and ftunished wtt!h 
aU the apparatus Deconary to illustrate 
the tarknis processes and pheDemena 
which this subject embraces. And, I 
add, (hat Ae i^eotleMaft who fills that pro- 
fessorship, has beeu unwearied in his ex* 
ertions (o c^ytain the means ot exhibiting 
to his class the most eiUioAte ceurse of 
experimental chemistry. 

To Qiis Insdtntion also a very extea- 
eire fibrary, consistiagr of those iroria 
tneet esitittialfy tieeessnry for the pupif, 
bet be«i recently added, and to which 
you wiH here access. 

In a word, gentlemen, as you will per- 
ceire by the Historical Sketch and Syl- 
labus lately piibHshed under the direction 
of ott board of trustees, prorision has 
been made for impartiog histruction in 
ereiy branch of medical literature. But 
diese adtanti^es, which New-Yoric in 
common with her sister colleges hi various 
parts of the union presents, are not the 
only attractions which she offers— she 
poeoessos othen that are exchisrrely her 
^ own, lyising Dram her situation, her com- 
neroe, her population. 

The situsEtionef Ifew^Tork, I remark, 
IS pecufiarly ^oonMe as (he setEt of a 
gvest medicsu mstKutton. 

Wh3e its geographical and central po^ 
sition render it of more easy access for 
the pupfls who may resort to it firom the 
distant parts of the union (ban any other 
mefical school of thiv continent, the ex- 
tensive commerce she Iwrf^ with the most 
populous citi^ ot €hreat ^tain, of the 
continent of Europe, and with every part 
of the civilized world, brings to our shores 
tiie earliest intelligence of every disco- 



vieiy or imptoreitient that may take 
place either in medicine or the n um ero ws 
branches of science with which it is as* 
seciated. 

The recent and unexampled increase 
in the populatiDn of New-Tork presents 
peculiar advantages in this respect. 

Let this truth be impressed upon our 
minds, and upon the minds of aH to whom 
the interests of education are confided, 
that a great medkal school can only exist 
in a great capital. The history of every 
medical school that has attained to ce^ 
lebrity in Europe, with the exception of 
that ot Leyden, where the overwhelming 
talents of a Boerhaare secured its snpre* 
macy, establishes this truth, and in this 
countiy it has already receired the most 
ample confirmation. Nor need I call te 
your recollection the many vain and abor- 
tiTo attempts which have been nmde in 
different parts of this comitry as well as 
in Europe, to create sodi ostabHsfaments 
withmit those advantages that aretierived 
i^om a dense popnbtion. 

In a great city, so iofinitely varied are 
the diseases which present themselves to 
the physician, and so numerous are the 
accidents which fhll untler the notice of 
(he sni^geon, that they necessarily coo- 
stitute more abmidant sources of praeti- 
caf information than are to be obtahied 
under other circumstances. 

In Ncw^'fork the pupil in this respect 
enjoys opportunities which he cannot ob- 
tain in the same extent in any other part 
of the union. For, in the New-Tork 
Hospitad, independently of the Asylum 
for Maniacs, or the apartments appro- 
priated to obstetrics, between three and 
four hundred^patients are daily prescribed 
for by the physicians and surgeons of that 
estitbhsfament. 

The co m mercial character of onr city 
is no less favourable to the Sftme important 
ebjects, and greatly adds both to the 
number and the variety of its diseases, 
Here are brought together the inhabi- 
tants of ahnost ev^ty part of the globe, 
With their pecnliarities of cfimate, con- 
stitution, and habits of life. In this res? 
pect too the student has the opportimi Hos 
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of witnessing. Dot only the ordinary in- 
digenoos diseases of our country, but 
Biany of those which are peculiar to dif- 
ferent nations and climates, and for which, 
in the course of his practice, he may 
haye occasion to prescribe. And I trust, 
gentlemen, it will be admitted that in- 
struction at the bed-side of the sick is 
as essentially necessary to constitute the 
skilful prescriber, as practical seaman- 
ship is to the sucoessfVil navigator. 

Happily for your improvement, several 
of the professors of this college are also 
phjrsicians and surgeons of the hospital, 
by which you have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the practical illustrations of the 
principles they inculcate. 

In that excellent institution you also 
have access to an extensive medical li- 
brary, consisting of the most respectable 
writings of ancient and modem times. 

I cannot notice this ciroumstanee with- 
out bearing testimony to fne liberality of 
the gentlemen who compose the board of 
governors of that institution. Entertain- 
ing a due sense of the importance of that 
establishment as a place of instruction 
to the student of medicine, they have not 
only embraced every opportunity, but 
have eagerly sought for occasions by 
which they could render it most profitable 
to the pupils who attend the practice of 
the house, as well as a comfortable asy- 
lum to the sick who are the objects of its 
charity.' 

It is not a little flattering to our coun- 
try to observe, that such has been its pro- 
gress in literature, and so abundant have 
been rendered the means of medical edu- 
cation, that at a jecent graduation held 
at the university of Edinburgh, the fact 
was noticed by the Senatus Academicus, 
that they were no longer, as formerly, 
supplied with pupils from the American 
continent In the account given of that 
graduation, it appears that the deg^ree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon 
ninety-two gentlemen, a number much 
greater than at any preceding graduation. 
Of these eighty-seven were of Great 



Britain, four from the West-Indies, and 
one from the continent of Europe, bat 
not one from the United States. 

After remarking the recent and extra- 
ordinary increase in the whole number of 
the medical pupils then attending at E^din- 
butgh, the Senatus Academicus observe, 
that the number of foreign students from 
either of the continents bears a very 
striking disproportion to what it formerly 
presented; yet they add, this difference 
*< afibrds no ground for presuming that 
the medical students of the continents of 
Europe or America are either fewer in 
number or less sedulous than formerly 
in the pursuit of knowledge, or that the 
university of Edinburgh has become di- 
minished in general repute abroad." 

They allege that *' it only proves the 
fact that Edinburgh has communicated to 
other seminaries what she herself has de- 
rived from Leyden, and that the pupils 
of her professors are now in their turn 
occupying professor*8 chairs, and supply- 
ing with instructicm those students who 
would have sought it at their own uni- 
versity." 

The important truth is now conceded, 
add the acknowledgment of it is cer- 
tainly most honourable, that the means 
of medical education are now so exten- 
sively diffused, both on the continent of 
Europe and of America, that it becomes 
comparatively unnecessary longer to re- 
sort to the parent institutions of Great 
Britain. 

While, therefore, we most gratefully 
acknowledge the obligations that are due 
to the first sources whence these advan- 
tages have been derived, let us not be 
unmindful of the duties that are now to 
be performed for ourselves and our coun- 
try. With the feehng^ which a sense of 
this independence inspires, and of the 
obligations that thence devolve both upon 
you, young gentlemen, as well as upon 
the teachers in this ccdlege, we ent€i|f 
upon the labours that have been severally 
assigned us in this university. 
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Abt. 6. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 



THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
!rb the Editar ff the American MonMy 

I>babSib, 

OF the TarioQs subjects which the mo- 
dem history of America presents to 
the consideration of the', philosopher and 
philanthropist, the can of our Indians is 
pertiaps one ofthe roost interesting. No 
one €»n deny that the unenlightened, in- 
fiitaated, corrupted, and inOigaJted abo- 
rigenes of tiiis country, hare, in many 
instances, met with saeage treatment at 
the hands of the wkiiee; and that consi- 
derable portions of the Indian race, who 
were susceptible of civilization, hare been, 
often without proTocation, cruelly perse- 
cuted, hunted down, nay, exterminated, 
by those who call themselres cwilized 
vten^ friende if Hberty wnd juttice ; and 
who impiously assume the CkrisHanxajne ! 
Liet it not be said, however, that amid 
these camageous storms, the voice of hu- 
manity was silent Our *' red brethren'' 
have always been objects of philanthro- 
pic solicitude. The disinterested labours 
of men who have dared to plead their 
cause and promote th^ir welfare, have 
be«i, in some measure, crowned with 
success. And, I humbly trust, that the 
day is not far distant when benevolent 
mkids, and Christians of all denomina- 
tions will unite in a general plan for pro- 
rootingcivilization and Christianity among 
the American Indians. I was glad to see, 
in your number for September, a very im- 
portant article, drawn up by my learned 
friend Professor Mitchill, on *< The 
Progrete of the Bumtm Mmdfrom Rude- 
nest to Refinement; exemplified in an AC' 
eomU of the Method pursued by CoL Ben- 
ji^mn Hauiklnt^ under the Authority (f the 
G o v e r nment of the United States, to dm- 
Hxe certain Tribes tf Savages within their 
Territory,^* Too much cannot be said 
on this fertile subject. Every article of 
intelligence which may have a teqdency 
to interest the benevcdent public in be* 



half of the American Indians, should be 
circulated as widely as possible. In the 
beginning of the last month, I met with 
the enclosed ** Account of the Cherokee 
Schools, communicated by (}en. Calvin 
Jones, of Raleigh, to the editor of the Re- 
gister ; and it is offered for insertion in 
your Magazine. Occasional letters from 
the missionary establishment over which 
the Rev. JoKf Gambold and his wife 
preside, at Spring-place in the Cherokee 
country, and other sources of authentic 
information, enable me to state some fiacts- 
in addition to the account of Gen. Jones. 
Mr. Gambold is an industrious and tru- 
ly pious man. As is often tho case among 
Moravian missionaries, besides imparting 
ohristian knowledge to his Indian people, 
and teaching them the useful arts, he is 
necessitated to provide his bread with the 
labour of his hands. His excellent wife, 
who possesses a strong mind, a refined 
understanding, and a cbristian zeal in the 
noble cause wherein they are engaged, 
is also indefatigable in aiding her perse- 
vering husband, and administering to the 
temporal and spiritual wants of their pu- 
pils. Though the number of Indian chil- 
dren whom they educate is small, yet 
there is a continual accession, whilst 
those who have enjoyed the benefits 
of the mission, make room for others, 
and endeavour to exhibit in their com- 
munity the salutary lessons which they 
have been taught The scholars are 
maintained entirely at the expense of the 
United Brethren. Charlks Renatus 
Hicks, the acting chief of the Cherokees, 
has g^reat influence in his tribe, and is a 
very pious and useful man. On Good- 
Friday, April 16, 1813, at Spring- plare, he 
was received as a member into the church 
of Christ, by holy baptism, and has since 
continued a &ithful professor of the 
Christian religion. Some of the other 
members of Mr. Gambold's flock, whose 
names could be mentioned, are repre- 
sented as sincere and devout followers of 
Jesus^ 
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The other mitsioiiaries amoDi^ the 
Cberokees, who act wader the superiii- 
tendence of the American Board of Fo- 
reigii MissioDt, and who hare u, missioo 
cstabHsbnient at Chkkemaagfat patro- 
nized by goTermneiit, directed their first 
steps to the Reir. Bir. Gambold, and were 
receired in the most afiectionate manner. 
The gratif jing particulan of their recep- 
tion will nnqneetio na bly remain indelible 
on their minds. Thej were greatly as- 
sisted in their undertaking, by the expe- 
rience, the counsel, and brotherly love of 
the worthy Gambold. And here, peimit 
me to state, in the language of a rever- 
end brother, <^ that the United Brethren 
are proceeding, with unabated ardour, in 
tiie important and interesting cause in 
which they are engaged, of sending the 
gospel to the benighted heathen, and of 
ftnrming missionaiy stations among them. 
And they do this, literally, in humble 
faith on that unchanging God who has 
promised never to leave ner forsake his 
believing people^ Tke debt tohich they haoe 
contrtKted for tkii purpoie, dill amomtt, 
U if belieffcd^ to about twemty thouumd 
dollan more than they ahme have it at 
pruent in their power to liquidate,*^ 

Susbcriptions and donations towards the 
support of the missions of the United 
Brethren (or Moravians) will be thank- 
fufly receive^ by the ministers of their 
coogregatioos throughout the United 
States, particularly by the Rev. Benja- 
min Mortimer, 104 Fultourstreet, New- 
York; Rev. William H. Van Vleck, 74 
Race-street, Philadelphia; Rev. Chris- 
tian F. Schaafi^ Bethlehem, Pennsylvap 
nia; Rev. Geoige G. Miller, Newport, 
Rhode-Island; and by the Right Rev. 
Jacob Van Vleck, Salem, Stokes coun- 
ty, North-Carolina. 

Yours, veiy respectfiilly, 
Fakdsrick Chmstian Scbaktfsb. 

JSIewTork, JVbe. 13, 1818. 

Account of the Cherokee Schools. Com" 
mtmicated by Qen. Calvin Jonee^ qf 
Baleigh, to the Editor of the Regiekr. 
As the notice which ytm hafve publish- 
ed of the schools in the Cherokee nation. 



finom the imperfect hints furnished in con- 
rersation, seems to have been well re- 
ceived, and to have excited interest, I 
very readily comply with your request to 
give a more circumstantial account of 
those schoob, and of the prospect they 
afford of civilization to a nation that has 
enlisted all my sympathies in its fcvoor, 
and I am much gratified to learn ^lat your 
views and sentiments on this subject art 
so entirely in accordance with my own. 

I must premise, that when I visked the 
Cherokee nation lately, I had no predi- 
lections in Its iavoor. I had known some- 
thing of two tribes of Indians, and that all 
attempts to civilize one of them had been 
unavailing, and had every where seen the 
various tribes recede, and melt away at 
the approach of the white people. 1 had 
always believed the enthusiastic ceal of 
good men led them to expect human 
means would effiect what had been denied 
by an interdict of nature; that there 
were physical as well as moral causes 
which would lor ever fHrevent the civiHia- 
tion of these savages until the eapabyities 
of their minds were unproved, matured 
and perfected, by the loi^ continuiBd ex- 
istence of their race and species. But I 
have seen the nation, and have witnessed 
the success of the attempts which are 
making to instruct and humanize them, 
and am no longer sceptical. I renounce 
my Darwinian error. I firmly believe, if 
the efibrts now making are duly seconded, 
the little that remains of a brave and un- 
fortunate nation will be rescued from bar- 
barism, sufiering, and utter annihilation. 

Heretofore there seems to have been 
more zeal for Christianity, than knowledge 
of the constitution of the human mind, em- 
ployed in nussiottary labours. Little is to 
be expected fiDm preaching abstruse doc* 
trines to men who have never been taught 
the exercise of their thinking foculties. 
The American Board of Foreign MissftOM 
have profited by past experience ^ they 
hare anatooused the mind, and know its 
properties and stmctur^—tbey haveleam- 
ed, (to borrow the idea of tlie poet) th«t 
the twig must be bent to give fosbkm (o 
the tree. 
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•ent missionary. He is a plain, worthy BMnt, all the requisite implements of hia- 
man, and supports his (hmily chiefly by the bandry. A fertile tract of land is knoMd 
kboiur of his own hands, while his wife to the misaioDaries, so longr as the insti" 
instmcts ten or twelre Indian children, tntion exists, which serves the double 
On the Sabbath Mr. 6. preaches. Charles pvpose of teeeaning the burden of ex- 
Hicks, the second roan, nominally, in the pense upon the Board of Missions, and 
nation, but in influence the flnt, is a of initiatiag te Indian youth into the 
member of his church; and is reputed principles and praotbe of agriculture, 
an enlightened and deroot Christian, who The schod is conducted en the Lon- 
does honour to lu's profession. But the eattriatt plan, and oonsbts of 53 scholars, 
moot considerable school is at Cliicke- of whom 49 are Indians. I spent a day 
mangh, under the superintendence of tiie in the achool, taught and heard erery one 
American Board of Fpreign Missions, of the classes mysetf, and I declare that 
Its first instmcter was the Rer. Cyrus I nerer saw a better regulated school, or 
Kii»gsbary, who went into the nation scholars of more promising dispositions 
three years ago, and left it hut winter to and talents. They were quick in appre* 
found a school among the Chootawa. It hension, retenttre in memory, docile, and 
is dve, howerer, to the ^Kstinguished me- a£fectionate. The greater number of the 
rit of the Rer. Gideon Blackburn, of scholars were between 8 and 12 yean of 
Tennessee, to state here, that he waa the age: a few were 16, and one, I think, 
pioneer in this business ; baring, by his was 18. Thb last was a young woman 
individual exertions, maintained a school of much merit; she read well, conversed 
taught by himself in that part of the na- sensibly, was grare, dignified, and grace- 
tion, many years ago; which, howerer, M in her manners, handsome in her per- 
the diffeolty of subsisting, and much un- son, and would be an ornament to afanoet 
fbonded obloquy thrown upon his conduct ftsy society. I was teld that at their fe- 
and motives, made it expedient ibr him mal» society meetings, when asked tv 
to abandon. pray, she always unhesitatingly did sov 

The present head of the mission is the and in a manner peculiarly fervent and 

Rev. Hard Hoyt, a venerable, pi^ms, eloquent; her name is Catharine Brown* 

senaihle, and discreet man; who, with Not feur years ago she wore the dress^ 

hb wif^ and six interesting children, left spoke the language, and had the mannere 

the pleasant valley of Wyombg, in Penn^ ofhernation. Lydia Lowry, Allice Wit- 

sylvania, to encounter the diflk»kies, son, and Peggy Wdf, three other Indian 

and endure the privatioesef a wilderness, girls that I recollect, of less mature ag«« 

wink tSie single view of extending the were good scholars, and genteel and 

bleasings of civilization and Christianity agreeable in their manners. Edward^ a 

nmoi^ the Chdokees. The teacher of brother ef Catharine Brown% and lee 

the school it Mr. William Chamberlain^ many other boys to be enumerated, would, 

of Vermoal. The steward and manager, fbr their open, msmly conotenances, cor- 

Mr. Moody HaB, ef Kew-Tovk; and there reet manners, and decent school acquire- 

are two young men learning the Chero- menCs, obtain respect and eonsidefation 

kee langpiagt, with a view to increase Ibe in any community, 
utility of their labonts, Daniet S^ Bea« The school is opened and closed by 

trick, and L. Long. prayer, and aH the schdars join in sing- 

TUi inrtitiitinn is very creditably p»* ing hymsa. These who merit them, re- 
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cei^e as ]>ewards, daily and twice a day, 
for << punctual attendance,'' ''behaykrar,*' 
and <^ diligence," cards, or tickets, with 
the initial letters of those words printed 
on them, which are rained at half a cent, 
a ceat, and three half cents. These are 
current money, and are receired in pay- 
ment for knives, books, or whatever else 
they wish to purchase. For damaging 
slates, losing pencils, negligences, kc* 
&c. they are sometimes fined in tickets. 
The children value these tickets highly, 
both for the honour which the number of 
them confers, and the substantial profit 
they afford. 

All the scholars live at the mission 
house, where they are both clothed and 
fbd gratuitously, unless their parents 
choose to pay the expense, which is not 
often the case. Besides the literary, re- 
ligious, and moral instruction which they 
receive, they are taught practical farm- 
ing, and are initiated into habits of in- 
dustry, an art and virtue unknown among 
savages. Tliey all eat in a spacious hall 
attached to the rear of the mansion house ; 
the girls at one table and the boys at an- 
other, at which the pastor, teacher, and 
the ladies of the family preside. The oi^ 
der and decency observed at their meals 
equally surprised and pleased me. The 
boys occupy several detached cabins as 
lodging-rooms, which form the right wing 
of the mission-house ; the girls, a spacious 
one on the left, where they are accom- 
panied by a daughter of Mr. Hoyt. They 
sit and work in the main building, where 
they form busy, interesting, and pleasing 
groups, around some of the ladies of the 
family. 

"W hat is learned in the school room is 
not the most considerable, nor, consider- 
ing the situation of the nation, the most 
important part of their education. They 
are made practical farmers under the di- 
rection of an excellent manager, by which 
means they give direct support to the in- 
stitution, and procure important advan- 
tages to themselves. 

Every Monday morning the labours for 
the week are assigned to each, the boys 
being mastered before the house, and the 



girls being assembkd within it The for- 
mer, according to their employments, are 
denominated hoe-boys, axe-boys, ploagfa- 
boys, &c. and among the latter are divided 
the duties of carding, spinning, cooking, 
and house work, and making and mending 
the garments of the scholars. Every 
morning of the week afterwards, the boys 
are summoned into line by the sound of « 
whistle. After the roll is called, the 
classes are designated by naming their 
avocations, when the members of each 
break out of the r^ks at once, and enter 
upon their second employments with great 
spirit and alacrity. They remain in school 
six hours a day, and w k four or five. I 
went round to visit them at their several 
labours in the wood and in the field, and 
found them every where busy and cheer- 
ful. They seemed, by their manner, te 
require no other recreation. A prudent, 
well regulated system of moral discipline, 
appeared completely to supersede the ne- 
cessity of every kind of corporeal punish- 
ment or physical coercion. The utmost 
harmony reigned throughout Neither 
idleness nor games gave them occasion for 
feuds or dissentions. Their affection for 
their teachers seemed to be unbounded. I 
have seen the boys, by half dozens, sur- 
round Mr.,Chamberlain, when he came in 
fatigued, clasp, him round the neck and 
arms, all eager to tell or ask something 
and engage jiis attention; and when he 
had good-humouredly shaken off one set, 
he would be immediately surrounded by 
another, clamorous as black birds. A 
command, however, would always reduce 
them instantly to order and place. Play 
is occasionally allowed. One boy will 
throw up a gourd or shingle, which wfll 
come to the ground, with a dozen arrows 
sticking to it. Bathing in the fine clear 
stream of Chickamaugh is permitted twice 
a week. Indeed an Indian would not 
dispense with this, for they are scrupu- 
lously attentive to cleanliness. An Indian 
child runs into the water as natural as a 
duck. I have seen them (particulariy in 
the Chickasaw countiy) scarce six years 
old, up to their chins in the stream of a 
bold creek. Gd. Meigs, the Indian agoit, 
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aaked a Cherctee girl whj she did not 
marry a white roan who paid his addresBet 
to ber. She replied, that she could not 
endure white men,' they were so dirty; 
Dever, ae she onderrtood, bathing increeks 
as the red people did. 

I have seen the girls at their sereral 
emf^ymeots, forming circles round some 
of the ladies of the famOy, beguiling the 
time by singing and conversation; and 
aeeninf , as no doubt they really were, 
▼ery happy. The white children of the 
misaioa iiunily are treated in all respects 
as the Indian children are. Indeed, an 
exeniptien fhrnt any part of the routine 
of duty and labour would be no &your. 
To the Indians this course is indispensibly 
neoessaiy to their civilization and future 
welfiire ; and 1 am not sure but the plan 
of the Chickamaugh school, in all its de- 
tails, is the best that could be devised for 
children in any community. During the 
week of my risit it fell to the lot of a girl 
(a yoon^ lady I might with propriety style 
her) to wsit at table, as a part of the 
household labours, and she performed 
the duties with equal propriety, cheer- 
fulness, and grace. It wab felt to be, as 
it really was, perfectly proper and honour- 
able, because it was a place that each 
oie in turn was destined to fill; a^ no 
ideas of servitude could of course be at- 
tached to it This young woin$n was the 
iaughter of a wealthy, high-minded cbie^ 
who kept a good table and servants ; at 
whose house I have been handsomely en- 
tertained, and who spdce of the economy 
of this school in terms of high common- 
Nation. 

The Indians are mostly favourable to 
the mission. Mr. Hoyt is known ameng 
them by the appellation of the good man ; 
and some profess to love to hear the good 
book talk, as they term reading the Bi- 
ble. Every where the mission family are 
treated by the Indians with great respect 
and afbctioo, and they will rarely receive 
pay from them for what they are accus- 
tomed to oonsider as sooroes of profit, and 
rabjects of chai^ upon travellers. This 
is not the unmeaning^ politeness witii which 
Indians have been chariged. It is a very 
Vol. IV.— Now tr 1$ 



emphatic expression of their sense of the 
disinterested and useful labours of the 
missionaries. At a late national council, 
two men were appointed as special safe- 
guards of the persons and properties of 
the missionaries. A little circumstaooe 
which took place a few days before I was 
at the school, speaks very distinctly the 
sentiments which prevail. An old Indian 
woman, who seemed not to have a vesi. 
tige of civilisation, brought a little sa- 
vage, her g^randson, to place at the school. 
When the former was about to depart, she 
wept so much over her child, who cried 
to accompany her, that Mr. Hoyt appre- 
hended she would not leave him, and 
through an interpreter assured her that 
he would in a few days be reconciled to 
hiis situation. She replied that she had 
no intention but to leave him ; that the 
parting was very painful to her, but she 
too well knew what was for the child's 
good. An Indian who had once been to 
visit the President at Washington, tM 
me that civiltEltion had made the white 
people great, but ignorance bad made the 
Indians dwindle away to nothing. Most 
of those with whom I conversed seemed 
to feel the sentiment of patriotism strong 
in their bosoms, to deplore the fall of their 
once wide extended and powerful nation, 
and to be anxious that the little of it which 
remained, should be saved from annihila- 
tion. Who that himself enjoys the com^ 
fbrts of civilised life, and the consolations 
of religion, and knows the wants and ca- 
pabilities of these people, would withhold 
a contribution to a purpose so beneficent 
and full of merit .^ 

One or two facts will enable all to judge 
for themselves of the teachableness of 
their dispositions, and their capacities for 
acqvirement A wild, naked-legged boy, 
eight years old, named Cbees-quanee-tah, 
or a Young Bird, who could speak nothing 
but Cherokee, came for the first time in 
the school on the day on which I visited it ; 
and I taught him the letters of the alpha- 
bet but three or four tines over, using 
some device to impress them more strong- 
ly on the memory, in one of which I was 
assisted by a beautifol and sprightly Httle. 
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girl, fvho told me she was the black war- 
riora daughter. This was^ to place the 
letters, O, C, U« together, the proDODcia- 
tion of which, in the Cherokee tongue, 
signifies good ; which I made him under- 
stand was applicable to him The little 
girl, who spoke English tolerably, in a 
plajful manner, with a look full of arch 
simplicity, told me her mother seldom ap- 
plied it to her ; but much oftener a word, 
of which I hare nowfoigotten the Indian, 
that sigpiified bad. At night the boy dis- 
tinctly remembered seyen letters of the 
alphabet 

A little girl, by the name of Jenny 
Reece, had been six weeks in the school, 
and could spell very well in words of three 
letters ; and yet had nerer, in conversa- 
tion, been heard to utter a word of Eng-^* 
lish. It is remarkable of the Indians, that 
when they commence expressing their 
ideas and wants in English, they in a time 
surfNisingly short, speak it very distinctly. 
But they cannot be persuaded to speak, 
until conscious of their ability to do it well ; 
afraid, I suppose, of drawing upon them- 
selves ridicule: and, indeed, their first 
essays are calculated to excite laughter 
in many, when the ardour of tiieir anxie- 
ty to be understood, prompts them to pre- 
mature efforts. Like the Greeks and 
Romans, they place the object before the 
agent. I heard this from a boy anxious 
to go to the store, on mail day. ^* Store, 
go to who? want some to me." It was 
predicted from their usual progress, that 
this boy would speak correct in a month. 

The mention of Jenny Reece brings 
her father's name and merit before me, 
and I hope to be pardoned for a passing 
. notice of him, though apparently very re- 
niotely, if at all, in connexion With the 
school. This Charley Reece was a dis- 
tinguished warrior, and one of the three 
iodians who, at the battle of the Horse 
Shoe, swam the river in sight of the con- 
tending armies, under the showers of ar- 
rows and bullets, and brought over the ca- 
noes which contributed so essentially to 
the dblodgement and defeat of the Creek 
Indians. Gen. Jackson mentioned him 
4fiio8t honoQrably in his despatches and ge- 



neral order; and Pi^dent MmSkaa wrote 
him a letter and ptesttited kim with a 
superbly mounted rifle, with suitable in- 
scriptioos. This, once his boast, is fais 
pride no longer. I had some ceiiversatioii 
with him, and he spolse of his niliCary 
exploits with evident rekictance. This 
once haughty warrior is now a humble 
and devout professor of the religion of 
Jesus. The wild hunter who could not 
endure the restraints of home and b«t one 
wife, is now the industiioaB and prosperous 
farmer, and the respectable bead of a 
happy family. This man's exanaple-— the 
happiness be has conierred on a wife and 
amiable chikbren, is surely enough to 
overturn infidelity in the heart of obsti- 
nacy itself^ and make the most heedlesa 
anxious to promote the difiusioB of prin- 
ciples capable of such happy influence. 
I belong to no church or sect, but I ha^e 
seen too much of die benigB eflbcts oC 
religion, to withhold from it this testimooj 
in its favour. I am convinced of the To- 
ry great and essential importance of its 
principles and doctrines to civiliaatkm. 
The Chinese can make pictures, and ttte 
Turks carpets, but they are baibarianB; 
and neither science nor manners wiU ever 
obtain there until the domestic fireeide 
becomes the place-where confidence can 
repose itself, where the best and iK^est 
af^tions 0i our nature can find their so- 
lace, and where the io&nt mind will be 
fi)rmed under the influence of p recep t and 
example. Polygamy' is at eternal and ir- 
reconcileable war with civilization. 

I had almost foigotten to say, that there 
is one certainly, and, I believe, two sohoole 
in the nation, supported and patronized 
exK^sively by the Indians. I visited one 
of the patrons. He complained much of 
the moral character of ihe master, and 
said be had seen him drunk even on the 
Sabbath, and threatened to dismiss him. 
This teacher, a native of Europe, had 
the common stipend of country school- 
masters allowed, was allowed to cvhtvate 
as much land as be i^eased, and had a 
good number of scholars; but die Indians 
were scandalized at his irregularities, and 
I expect, if they failed to civilize bin, they 
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ivouU, as Hmj threatened^ dnchaiig;e him. 
I neidwr taw the tead^r nor his school. 
It would swell this artic^ to a size too 
freat for a newspaper, were I to speak of 
the character and maBoers of tde Indians; 
and it would, besides, he foreif^ to the 
object for which I oomnenced it. I will, 
therefore, only say in a few words, that 
I knmd them every where kind and ohli^ 
4Qg in their detwrtment, and correct in 
their condoct; that in their houses, and I 
-entered net a few, I obsenred a general 
.appearance of order and neatness that io- 
dioated coiniort The women seemed 
veij indttstrioos in varieas domestic em* 
.pleyments; and the men much more so, 
ia their agricultural pursuits, than in imy 
lodian nation I ever yisited. Many ef 
them had considerable plantations, and 
twQi at whose houses I was, owned seve- 
ral Mgroeey and employed white men as 
OTerseers; and all had horses and cattle. 
Every thing, I thought, manifested the 
progress of civilization, and the practica- 
hili^ of its soon attaining the ordinary 
digreesof perieotion. 

Possibly this brief exposition of facts 
aad circnmstances, new to most of the 
naders of the Baleig^ Register, will eX- 
cite in the benevolent a desire to strength- 
en the hands of these employed in this 
woik of instmction, and of giving them 
the means of mora extended and general 
usei^lhiesB. The education of the Che- 
Tokees will only be limited by the abflity 
to found and snpport schools. I have no 
oorrespondenoe with the Board of Mis- 
sions, bat presume donations to their 
Treasurer in Boston, Jeremiah Evarts, 
win be acceptable. It is equally likely 
that the Moravian Society of Salem would 
not lefiise beneiactioos, though they have 
never a^ed contributions. The good 
they have done has been their own, and 
it has been done without ostentation. I 
vras told that plain ready made clotiiiDg 
for boys, particulariy trowsers and hunt- 
ing riurts, was wanted. Dr. Strong, of 
Knoxville; A. J. Huntingdon, of Augus- 
ta; Geoige Dunning, of Savannah; Dodge 
and Sayre, of New-Tork ; and the 8u- 
perintendeBt <»f Indian affiiirs, Washing- 



ton city, will remit any thing to the mis- 
sion house at Chickamaugh, that is com- 
mitted to their care. I add this paragraph 
at the suggestioii of a treveUer now con- 
fined in this city hy sickness, who ob- 
served to me yesterday, ** that the good 
deeds of men fell «bort of their beneficent 
wishes, from not knowing how and where 
to dispense their liberalities." 



Mw'YifHc, JSov, Wlhy 1818. 
Dear Sib, 

Since I addressed you relative to tlie 
Indians, Ihree young Cherokeet have ar- 
rived in this city, and bring accounts 
from Spring-place. One of these Indians 
has been 6 years under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Gambold; another, 4 years; and 
the third, a shorter tone. Tbey are on 
their way to the Missionary College at 
Cornwall, Connecticut; where several 
Indian youths are already pursuing their 
studies. 

If they follow the excellent advice 
which they have received from their aflec- 
tionate instnicters at Spring-place, tbey 
may, by the divine blessing, become use- 
fill men. It must be acknowledged, that - 
by sending these youths so far from their 
kindred tribe, to be placed for a time 
among the ^whites, though much maybe 
gained, much is also hazarded. How- 
ever, the character of those to whom these 
juvenile descendants of the aborigines 
are intrusted, warrants us to anticipate a 
happy result Our friends at Spring-place, 
write under date of the 2d Oct 181B, 
that they are about erecting a meeting- 
house at the expense of the Missionary 
Society of the United Brethren. They 
say, ** it is our wish to be as little expen- 
sive as possible to thel^ssionary Society; 
however, having been necessitated to hire 
a carpenter for one dollar per day, it may, 
when finidied, require a good sum.*^ And 
further, " Mr. Gambold has to direct, and 
toith hit karuU to omit daily, from morn- 
ing tmtil nighL^ 

Contributions towards defraying the 
expense of the new church or meeting- 
house at Spring-place, for the benefit of 
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the Cberokees, will be thankfully receiy- 
ed by the Rev. B. Mortimer, 104 Fulton- 
street, New-York. 

Very pespectfuUy, 

Tours, 
Frcdbbick Chrtstian Schaeffeb. 

Descripiu>e and Pradieal Ohstrvalwru 
upon the JiomJtamt <f Jfew-England, 
* more espedaUy thoee of Vermont and 
Jfew-Hampskire. By Alden Part- 
ridgey Esq. late Captain of the United 
Stales Engineers, SfC. tnaCkmnmuni- 
cation to the Hon. Samuel L> J^itchill, 
Surgeon General of Jfew-Yorky S;c. 
daJled J^orwich, Vermont^ October Z3, 
1818. 
Dear Sib, 

In addition to the statement contained in 
ttiy former communication to you, relative 
to the mountains in this section of our 
eountry, 1 now take the liberty to submit 
■ome further obeerFatioDs upon the same 
subject. The mountains of New-En- 
gland (including^ under this name all the 
eountry lying* east of Hudson River and 
lake Champlain) I conceive may be 
ranked under two g^rand divisions. First> 
the chain of Green Mountains, whiph, 
in its most extensive sense, may be 
considered as constituting the great 
back bone of that portion of the coun- 
try situated between Connecticut river 
on the east, and Hudson river and 
lake Champlain on the^ west; and, se- 
eondly, the Moose Hillock range, which, 
in like manner, may be considered as 
constituting the back bone of the re- 
maining portion of country situated be- 
tween Connecticut river on the west* 
and the Atlantic on the east The chain 
of Green Mountains, in its most exten- 
sive sense, consists of two distinct and 
nearly parallel ranges. The eastern, or 
main range, commences at West Rock, 
a huge, and on the south side, an almost 
perpendicular precipice, situated about 
three miles northerly from the head of 
the bay on which New-Haven stands% 
Thence it oontiniies in nearly a ^orth 
direction through the states of Connecti- 
cut tod Massachiisetts, forming the lieight 
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of land between Connectieut river om 
the east, and the Housatonic, (which rises 
in Lanes-Borough in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and pursuing its course to 
the east of south, empties into Lod^ 
Island, between Milford and Stratford in 
Connecticut) on the west Throoghoot 
this distance, it does not attain any con- 
siderable elevation, nof are there any 
rocks of celebrify. It admits of cnlttvm- 
tion to its summit, and constitutes a most 
excellent tract for grazing. Entering the 
state of Vermont, i$» altitude increases 
more rapidly. This increase, however, is, 
in general, pretty uniform, and tt does 
not exhibit any remarkable summits, un* 
til we reach the celebrated KiUington 
Peak. Killiogton ^eak lies principallj 
in the township of Sherburne, formerly 
Killington, on the south side of Water- 
Qneechey river, and about sixty milesfimn 
the south line of the state. I ascended 
it in October, 1811, in company with 
several of the students from Dartmouth 
College, for the* purpose of determiaiii^ 
its altitude, which has been already com- 
municated to you. It is thickly clotbed 
with timber to its very summit Haid 
timber, such as beech, birch, and the su- 
gar maple grow on its lower regions, bet 
the evei*greens prevail on and near the 
top. The prospect would be very beau- 
tiful, were it not interrupted in a coo* 
siderable degree by the trees and busbes» 
The ascent is not very 8teep,nor is it other- 
wise difficult, there being few preoipiots 
or other obstacles to encounter. The dis- 
tance from the river to the t<^ is about 
four miles. It is distant from this place 
about forty miles. From Killington Peak 
the range continues northerly at a pretty 
uniform elevation far above forty miles, 
where it divides; the eastern ridge 
(commonly called the Height of Land, on 
account of its uniform elevation) strikes 
off to the northeast, and after encircling 
the head waters, of Onion river, which 
empties into lake Champlain, between 
Burlington and Colchester, after a north- 
westerly course of about seventy miles, 
and separating therefrom those of White 
river, which discharges itself into Con- 
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iMcticiit rhrer, at Hartford, after a 
nearly opposite coarse of aboat 55 miles, 
and also diridiDg the head waters of Pa- 
SDDMc rirer froiii those of the Carooil, it 
mos np into a high peak in the northeast 
comer o( tfie state, called the upper 
Great Mohawk, whence it passes into the 
profince of Lower Canada, and either 
ooanect8 with, or oonstitntes the height of 
land which dirides this prorioce from the 
district of Maine. The western ridge 
eoBtinves a Dortherl/ course, and is mach 
more eleTated, broken, and precipitous 
than the eastern. In this range are the 
kAy summits of the CameFs Rump and 
Ifensfield Mountain already noticed. 
Camel's Rump is situated on the south 
side of OnioD rirer, from which its sum- 
mit is distant about five miles ; the lower 
extrennties of its base being washed by 
the rirer. It lies partially in four town- 
ships, the four comers of which, 1 am 
mformed, meet not far from the top, viz. 
Daxhury, Huntington, Fayston, and 
Stooksborough. The pinnacle, I beliere, 
is in HuntingtoD. It is distant from the 
Tillage of Waterbury about 11 miles, 
fram Montpetier 23 miles, and about the 
same from Burlington. Mansfield Moun- 
tain is stuate in the same range, about 20 
miles to the north of Camel's Rump. It 
lies principally in the township of the 
same name ; though the most eleyated 
part (caOed the Chin) I believe is in Stir- 
hng. Tile eastern side of this mountain, 
near the top, is rocky, and very precipi- 
(oos; while on the western, the descent 
is orach more gradual. Its summit is dis- 
tant from the village of Stowe about 12 
miles, from that of Waterbury about 22 
miles, and from Montpelier 34 miles. 
About three miles to the north of the 
principal summit is the Notch, a narrow 
panage through the mountain, which na- 
ture appears to have designed for a road. 
A grant has been obtained for a turnpike 
tiiriKigh this opening, which, when com- 
pleted, will very much facilitate the inter- 
OMme between the people residing on the 
eastern and western sides. The distance 
from the village of Stowe, on the eastern, 
to that of Cambridgeborough, on the q>- 



posite side, as the roads now go, is twen- 
ty-seven miles ; whereas, through the 
Notch, it is only fifteen miles, a difieranoe 
worth noticing. To the north of the 
Notch, the range again assumes a veiy 
considerable elevation, which it maintain? 
until it approaches lake Memphramagog, 
in the north part of the state, when it ' 
graduaDy subsides into a plain country, 
fronting to the north, and finally termi- 
nating near the St Lawrence, in Canada. 
Between the eastern and western ridges 
there is an intermediate range, called the 
Hog- Back Mountains. This commences 
a few miles to the north of Onion river, 
and passing through the eastern part of 
Stowe, and Morristown, in nearly a north- 
ern direction, terminates not far from 
Hyde- Park, being about twenty miles in 
length. The highest summit appears 
quite lofty, 1 should suppose its altitude 
not less than 3000 feet The western 
range of the mountains, I have reason to 
believe, commences near Fairfield, in the 
state of Connecticut, and thence passing 
near Ridgefield, it continues its course 
northerly, nearly on the confines of the 
states of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
on the east end of New- York ; on the west 
it forms the western boundary of the val- 
ley through which the Housatonic flows, 
and constitutes the height of land between 
that river and the Hudson. Entering the 
state of Vermont near its southwest <;or- 
ner, it shortly after exhibits Mount An- 
thony, a summit of considerable eleva- 
tion, between Pownall and Bennington. — 
Thence continuing northward, and form- 
ing the western boundary of the valley 
through which Alten creek flows, it final- 
ly terminates near lake Champlain, in 
the south part of Addison county. This 
range is more broken than the eastern. 
The principal summits, besides Mount 
Anthony, are in the townships of Sunder- 
land, Manchester, Dorset, and Danby ; 
these are all of considerable elevation. 
There is, perhaps, no chain of mountains 
in the world of equal extent and elevation, 
which contains so little waste land as that 
of the Green Mountains, particularly the 
eaatem range. If we except the high- 
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est peaks, there u rerj little of the land 
whioli will not adimt of culthratiaii. It ib 
a iacttthat Wilmiiic^toii, sitnatediraroedi- 
ately on the rao^ midiiray between Brst- 
tleboroogh and Benmngton, h one of the 
-most wealthy agricultftral towns in the 
state. The nnmher of cattle raised there 
is immeBse, and it is par^ularly cele- 
brated for the quantity and exceOence of 
its butter and cheese. The passage across 
these raonntains is generally not difficult 
Coimnenciag near the south line of tlie 
state, and proceeding north, the princi- 
pal routes are as follows : 1st, from Brat- 
tleborougb, on Connecticiit rirer, across 
Bennington, a turnpike and stage route, 
the road hilly but not difficult; 2d, from 
Weathersfidd, on Connecticut river, 
through Cavendish, across to Clarendon— 
a turnpike, and the passage easy; 3d, 
from Windsor, on Connecticut rirer, 
across to Burlingpton, a turnpike and stage 
roole, not difficult; 4th, from Brookfield, 
on the second branch of White rirer, 
through Berlin, across to Montpelier — a 
turnpike — ^not difficult ; 5th, from Brook- 
field to Montpelier, through the Gulf (so 
called) — a turnpike; this is the least 
difficult route of the whole. The Gulf 
is a remarkable passage through the east*> 
em ridge, a height of land (before men- 
tioned) which nature appears to hare de- 
signed for a road. It is formed by the 
second branch of White rirer, which 
here almost interlocks with a branch of 
Onion rirer. It is about four miles in 
length, lying partly in Brookfield and 
partly in Williamstown. Tl^e road through 
is excellent, and almost entirely lerel, 
while the mountains on each side, nearly 
tlie whole distance* rise more than one 
thousand feet in height. The riews in 
passing are romantic and grand. I went 
through here on my tour to the CamePs 
Rump. These mountains embosom large 
quantities of iron ore, which is worked 
to a very considerable extent, particu- 
larly in BuUand county. Lime-stone 
abounds in Bridgewater, Plymouth, and 
some other towns, whence large quanti- 
ties of lime are produced, which supply 
the country around. The eastern side t>f 



the range is, generally spealsiB^, oo^erad 
with a heavy growth of bai^ timber, «OB- 
sbting of mountain oak, beech, both mt- 
gar and white nurpie, bhreb, elm, and 
aril, while on the western si4e, and «!■> 
on the summit, the erei^greens, oon si el* 
ing of hemlock, spnice, and firs, preraB. 
A few of the roost elevated peaks only are 
destitute of vegvtatioB. The main tmak 
of the Moose Hillock range (^ gre s H 
back bone of the country between Coo- 
necticut river and the Atlantic) oom- 
mences at Lyme, in the state of Con- 
neoticut, and punoing a northeriy co«trte, 
forms the eastern boundary of the Con- 
necticut river vale, constituting ^ 
height of land between that river and this 
Thames, which empties below New-Len- 
don, and its subsidiaries. In its paesagfe 
through the states of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it does not attain any con- 
siderable elevation. Like the Green 
Mountain range in the same states, it 
admits of cultivation to its summit, end 
constitutes a fine tract for grezin|p. En- 
tering the state of New-Hampshire, about 
20 miles east from tilie river, it exhibitB, 
about 10 miles to the north of the territo- 
rial line, the celebrated peak oaDed the 
Monadnock, the altilnde of which, aboirB 
tide-water, as determined by James Win- 
throp, Esq. m 1780, is 3254 feet. Abent 
thirty miles further north, is Sunapee 
Mountain, altitude, I believe, not known, 
and continuing on about fifly miles Ivr- 
ther, we arrive at Moose Hillock, a som- 
mary account of which, as well as its 
altitude, I have giren in a former com- 
munication. From Moose Hitiock the 
range bears away more to theYiortheast, 
and proceeding on about fifty miles in 
that direction, we reach the celebrated 
White mountains, which are undoubtedly 
the highest on this side the Mississippi. 
I made a tour to these mountains in July, 
1811, of which I shall take the liberty of 
submitting a brief account. 

T started irom this plaoe on foot, on 
the morning of the llth of July, leil, 
equipped with my barometer, themoine- 
ter, and pocket level, and after a maivh' * 
of two days and a half, rendered fiitigtiing 
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io coBseqiMiioe of the heat of the wea- 
ther, aadMiaJmoet ooiMtiQiied reyeUtioa 
of violftAt fitoeers, I aitiyod at the bouse 
of Cept. Rosehrooks, in Briiam woods, 
«A the west tide of the nnge^ and about 
Ave miles from the celebrated pastage 
tbraai^ it called the Notch. Here I was 
obliged to vetnain, in oomequenee of the 
badnesa of the weather, nearly two days. 
On the jnoroing of the i5lh, however, 
the weaAber appealed fovourable, and I 
determuied to attempt reachtBg the stun- 
I aocordinf ly set out aboat sunrise. 



we found onrsebrca on a pbun of coesi^ 
derahle. extent, covered with a species 
of grass, and exhibiting very nanch the 
appearance of a low marshy meadow in 
the iell, after a laige portion of the grass 
is killed by the frost Here also are two 
considerable ponds, at an elevatien of 
about five thousand feet above the sea* 
the water of which is clear aad cold. 
By the side of the largest of these we 
ate our diaeer, consisting of raw pork, 
with bread and cheese moistened with 
plenty of water from the poed. From 



in eempany with Capt Sosebrooks' son, ^ this plain the pinnacle of Mount Wash- 



at a gnide. We followed down the road 
to within about one milo of the Notch. 
We then strock off into the woods, to 
tiie eastward, directing our course to* 
wards the summit of the main ridge, 
distant about four miles, which we gained 
by ten o'clock. One mile to the north 
of the Notch, the ascent was in some 
pavts steep, and in others precipitous, 
and vras rendered more difficult as we 
approached the summit, in consequence 



ington rises with majestic grandeur, like 
an immense pyramid, to the height of 
about 1600 fbet. It is composed almost 
entirely of huge rocks of granke piled 
on each other, and finally terminates al- 
most in a pomt Having finished our 
repast, we commenced climbing this py- 
ramid, and in about one hour reached its 
summit. Here we soon found ourselves 
enveloped in a thick dense mist — ^the 
wind blew violently from the west, and 



of the firs, which, attaining a height of ^^ thermometer, which at the foot of 



only three or four feet, and closely inter- 
locking their scrubby boughs, form an 
almost impenetrable barrier. Before 
reachinf^ the summit, however, which at 
this place was elevated 4630 feet above 
tide water, they entirely vanished, and 
vegetation was nearly extinct. From 
this station the towering summit of Mount 
Washington bore nearly N. N. £. and dis- 
tant abcNit five miles. To reach it, it was 
necessary to proceed along the top of the 
fidge, passing over all the intermediate 



the mountain ranged at between 80 and 
90°, here fell to 53°. There was also 
some rain mixed with hail, and a few 
fleaks of snow. I soon became quite 
chilly. This was occasioned, however, 
I presume, in a considerable degree, in 
consequence of my having got completely 
drenched in passing through the woods^ 
with the water which feU copiously from 
the bushes, and also from being in a 
violent perspiration from fatigue when I 
reached the top. Having completed my 



peaks (four in number) which continually observations, and remained here as long 



incr^l^ed in height as we approached the 
grand pinnacle. We accordingly started 
a little after ten o'clock, but found our 
coarse much impeded by the scrubby 
firs whenever we descended to the re- 
gion of vegetation, which was generally 
the case in passing the hollows interven- 
ing between two peaks. At length, after 
one of the most fatiguing marches I ever 
•ndured, alleviated in some degree by 



as our time would permit, we commenced 
retracing our steps down the mountain ; 
but as we were not able, on account of 
the fog, to distinguish any distant objects, 
we deviated from the true course, and 
instead of going down the south side, took 
a spiral direction round the pinnacle, 
which brought us to the north side of it 
near the base. Here the fog dispersed 
for a few minutes, and enabled us to dis- 



the grandeur an^ sublimity of the pros- cover a peak to the south of us, tg which 
pect, we arrived, about one o'clock, at we directed our course, and, on gaining 
^ foot of Mount W^ingtqn. Hare its summit, we found ourselves at the 
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Tery spot from which we started, viz. 
on the top of Mount Washington. Thns, 
after about two boors of weanaome march, 
we were in a situation to begin de novo. 
Our second, however, was more success- 
ful, and we hastened our return as ftst 
as possible. Night, however, overtook 
us before we cleared the woods, and ob- 
bliged us to encamp. My companion 
immediately attempted to light a fire, but 
his tinder had become so damp, in con- 
sequence of bis clothes being completely 
saturated with water, that it would not 
take fire. I, in the mean time, was busy 
in collecting fir boughs to make a bed. 



seventy miles in a light line. On the 
Dorth,« it is said, the view extaods to the 
country in the vicinity of Qnebect and 
to the south and southwest, the raqge of 
mountains extends further than the ey 
can reach. The Notch is a remaikablft 
passage in the range. It appears dengn- 
ed by nature for a road, without which 
the people residing on the west side would 
be obliged to travel nearly double the^ 
distance they now do to get to market. 
It forms the channel of one branch of. 
Saco river, which fiows easterly into that 
Atlantic, and almost interiocks witli. 
the head waters of lower Ammonoosuck, 



On this we reposed ourselves, supperless, which runs westerly nto Connectieat 
after the hardest day's work I ever per- river. The turnpike from Lancaster, in 
formed in my life. The next morning Q^ermontj passes through the Notch. At 



we started as soon as we could see to 
travel, and reached Capt. Rosebrooks' 
about eight o*clock. Here I took break- 
fast, and then took up my line of march 
for this place, where I arrived on the 
18th, considerably worn down with the 
expedition, which was rendered more 
severe in consequence of my being ex- 
posed almost every day to sudden showers 
of rain, succeeded by a very hot sun. 
This produced a kind of slow fever, which 
hung about me for some time after. The 
whole route was between 'IKO and 190 
miles. The lower regions of these moon- 



East Rock, a precipice near New-Haven, 
similar in appearance to West Rock, 
from which it is about two miles distant^ 
commences a range of high ground,. 
which takes a direction nearly north- 
northeast, and crossing Connecticut river 
a few miles below Northampton, in th« 
state of Massachusetts, unites with the 
main ridge. In tliis range, shortly after 
it passes the river, is situated Mount 
Holycke, a place of fashionable resort* 
on account of the fine prospect from its 
summit At Stonington, in Connecticut, 
another range of high g^und commencee. 



tains are covered with a Uiick growth of which runs nearly parallel with the main 



timber, much of the same description as 
that which g7t}ws on the Green Moun- 
tains, while the more elevated summits 
are entirely bald. The rocks are cover- 
ed with a thick coat of moss, which re- 
tains the water that falls like a sponge, 
and gives rise to numberless rills that 
descend down the sides. The prospect 
from their summits is extensive and very 
grand. To the east, a lai^ portion of 
the state of New-Hampshire, and also of 
the district of Maine, with their ponds, 
lakes and rivers, are in foU view, while 
on Uie west it is limited only by the 
Green Mountains. Mr. Rosebrooks in- 
formed me that in a clear morning, be- 
fore the sun causes the vapours to ascend, 
the Atlantic can be distinctly seen with 
the naked eye, though distant about 



ridge, and terminates in the state of 
New-Hampshire. This range, though 
broken, and in some parts entirely dis- 
continued, has been considered by some 
as being independent of the main range, 
and constituting one by itself. I think, 
however, it ought to be considered only 
as a secondary, bearing nearly the same 
relation 'to the principal range as the 
western range of the Green Mountains, 
already noticed, does to the eastern. To 
these observations respecting mountains, 
I shall take the liberty to add the results 
of some barometrical calculations I have 
made, which perhaps may be of some use 
in illustrating the rise of the country at 
we proceed from the level of tide-water 
to the interior. During the last winter 
I calculated the height of my residence 
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attyg pko9, iribtell is sitliftted on the 
Hflbgfiwiiu, abost t«ro miles wwt ftom 
CffUMDtikMt rirtf, ibore tkie-water, and 
ioiiidklDbeMei-3 fiMt. Thb remit 
wmMao^Ahmm a meaB of 794ob8er- 
vatiQW mate h««, and of 2763 made at 
Wert^oint, (the height of which above 
d»iiwr I had aacertahied) and I may 
be nliedvpaii as nearly eorrect I abo 
cdoeialBd the iMight of my retidenoe 
ahere OonDeotwnt rirer, at HaboVer 
bridge, which I Ibttnd to be 640 feet, 
wbiohtiirenfrom 899 1-3, leaves S4« 1-3 
iset ibr tl» devation of the mirfbce of 
Goiaeetioirt river, at Hanover bridge, 
above tile-walerv irooi which it it distant 
iatteneantt direction about 100 miles; 
h«t as ttie river inns abont 160 mileS) 
the dBseeat •f ^ river, therefore, in- 
oMing the fiJis, of which there are se- 
veial, is S46 1-3 feet in 160 miles, or 
1,fiS7 feel(l foot 6 1-26 inohes) per mile. 
A more eorreot idea, however, of the 
Bstnral descent of the channel may be 
formed from the foUowii^ result : Oxford 
bridge is eighteen miles above Hanover 
bridge, md no falls intervene. The dif- 
fersnee in elevaUoa of (he surface of the 
liver at these two bridges, fhxn the best 
obeervatioDa I ooald make» is fifleen feet, 
ghriog a descent of ten inehes per mile. 
The site of the meeting house on Norwieh 
pfaiA, is 172 feet higher than the surfeoe 
of tiie river at Hanover bridge (from 
which it is distant half » mile), and 418 
feet above tide-water ; and that of the 
■eating honse on Dartmouth College 
plain, distant from Norwich plain one 
mile, is 190 feet above the river at the 
■sflM place, and 436 feet above tide- 
water. These results, I think, may at 
least be cKmsidered as an approximatiea 
to the troth, subjeet, however, to snch 
correction as repeated obserratien may 
point ont. I shall cooolnde this long 
letter by presenting yon with the resnlts 
of a series c»f meteorological observ^ioiis 
which I made ^ this place, commencing 
on the first of July, 1811^ and ending 
the last of April, 1812. They are as 
Mows, viz. 
Vol. IV.— No. it* T^ 



70 

aft 

64 



Greatest degree of heat, 92^ 

Greatest degree of cold, 31«* 

Mean temperature, 30 9-10^ 

Deptii of snow in indMs, 112 9-10 

Number of clear days, 97 

Number of days on which* rain feU, 
Nitaiber of days on which snow fell. 
Number of cloudy days. 
Number of days partly doMdy and 
partly clear, 

July was the w«rm^ monUi^ its 
teni|)erature being 70 2-3^--4he4 of Aj^ 
gfist70°. JMMarywastheeoMeetmeth^ 
its mean tenperature being U^'— that ef 
February 15^ The greatest quantifty of 
SBow fi^ in F^ntary, aaouAti^ to38 
nic9ies--in January to 23 4^10 indMi* 
The winter of 1811 and 12, was periwpa 
the coldest ever Jaown in this section qf 
the country. The foregoing results msy 
peritaps aibrd some data by whioh to , 
form an estimate of our chmate. 

I have the honour to be, very le^pec^ 
fully, your obedient servant, 

A. PARTBlDGfii. 

Hon. Saiu*. L. Mitcbilx«. 

A hritf Inquiry into the Jfature of Trytij^, 
Mr. Evrroii, 

Tou will recollect that in the 2d volume 
of your Magazine, page 281, is a review 
of the TransaetioQs of the Physico Medi- 
cal Society, in which the critic has en- 
tered into a disquisition, in his surv^ of 
the first article in that wo^rk, on the sig- 
nification of the word Truth. In the 
enclosed letter, which I raomved from a 
friend, are seme ^A^9cKiom to that re- 
new, which, if you think they will b» 
acceptable to your readers, y«« will 
please to publisb. I offer tiM reamte ef 
my correspondent at this late p ette d , upon 
the authority of one of the parties cea* 
cemed, that " truth is ever one and the 
same,'' and may therefore be as m c o em 
ftdly sought at this, as at that, or aaf 
former time. It is presvmed that neeipe* 
logy will be required for again introdocteg 

* This denotes that th« thermometer was (^\^ 
below cypher. 
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the iwhfed, if it it (Mtorod to 1m doM ia 
^OQil (tm«. On tbe coDtntfy* it ii ht^ 
Ifoved that to jcmr r^adeft ia M«fcb of 
Thith, itwiUbec«BM#f gratifioAtiaBto 
kaoff, that it maj he foeod belvveea tlie 
fsntleiiMi ditpvtMiti. iu W. L 

Too nratt aot laiegii at tfie if I pregame 
otfi ri^-Me ^fvWd itt r ii at ff/ ^ to prore 
wha^ no oeeayer Mt i w rf y ADebted, w'a. 
^thepotttireexisteiiceoftnidi.*' fotlW 
•ophist who doiriitBd the eiwtonce of M9« 
iiee, nefefdjTwaanedeesaepthywalk- 
hi; te and ftub But hem are ire to ooo* 
fnee that heiBf who deaiea the vealitjr ef 
tnilh« aiaoe lo import ooBnetioD to ao io" 
dividoal ie to faBpn« hint with the tmlh 
oi whaiwoaMert;orhowarewe toghro 
orodenoo to the potitieii which he ad« 
foooet, aiooe to heliBve hiio k to five « 
practical reAitatioD to hie ifotj aasertion; 
that it, piiradoxieal aait tnoyappear) the 
belief of the treth of what he atterto, 
iir^dvet ot io the dilemoia of oppoting 
hit astertioaL fle nraob Ihr ^Ho^ain. 
"«ut»** observes the critic, " troth re- 
gards the oiotiTe, and be asserts the truth 
who believes it the correctness of what 
he adranoet.*' Bj no means ;— «ifM»r% 
and irutk hare no more to do with each 
other than what the logricians term the 
aecidenU of a thing, and the thing itself; 
or, at most, rincetHy is nothing mere 
dian trath of intentien, and is only a 
meant of amring at positive troth. Sup- 
pese^ <ibr instance, that a circalar plane 
ho placed perpendionlar tothe horizon: to 
a pefion in a diveot Mne with its aaui, that 
m, dinetly opposite, \t loaHy appears what 
it it ; hot to another who has an obUqoe 
'view of it, that it^ remoted ahont thirty* 
five d egr tet tem thO direct line cf its 
•■it, it Witt a pp ear at an eUipee. New« 
no OM wW pretend to deny that the 
lofowr pereeiiFes the real tratii, and that 
te totter, bowewr tinoefe he be in hit 
epiMM, it in error. 

There It a tpeeiet of sophism whidr de^ 
^^ the nnderstan^Bfig by at first be* 
wildering it in the masses of fantastioiJ 



reasoning ; bat a Kttie vefleetiott, jottod 
to a tOMtt portioB ef ei^giaai o o ma i o 
tente, aad a theroo||fa oonteaipt of ^^bm 
dogmas of the tefaeelt," aad af pondMii- 
eal eeleetict, opiil sooa teaoh at to iio» 
eataagle oorselvet from thit ttttae of 
wofdt. ^ Tralb,'* tayt iiocke, " tM wflU 
at knowledge, lAy wall come oaicr tfia 
dtttioctionafeerfta/aadrea/; tUatbalag 
mAf oti4of ir%^ wker 
joiaed according tothe i 
agraeaseat of the ttfte« they ttaad fiir, 
withoat rcgaali n g whether oar idaat eia 
toch at veaHy haipo, or ere oapaMe of 
having aa exittence ia natare.** ^ Bad 
thaait it tiieycoatafai rwil IHdH, w lma 
thete tigat are Jdaed as oar idoat agtae, 
tskLwhea^taf ideas are twAaowe fca o w WK% 
eapable of iMwiag aa eaitteacein aatare.** 
jRtoi troth hat nothing to do with wofdt, ift 
refisft tdely to oar ideas} and the odTeot* 
nett of oar ideas is in proportion at ^lej 
comport with the real nature of thioga* 
The critic, ooiilbooding Ito with ecrfoT 
troth, has evid^tly fimoded bis negatfofi 
ef the latter on the etymologk^al tcaflbfl* 
ing of Horne Tooke. Accordingly Ha 
hat quoted, in tapport of bit a s s ertio n, tte 
definition which that phiMogist hat gfveti 
tothe word. «< Troth,** says Tooke^ ** n 
what it frowed r that is, what ia aforred 
at the opinion or fiiiUi of the person who 
tpeakt. In the same ingenioas aaaaner 
he ootiea, or rather severs the gordioi 
knot of Pighit ** Right it no other thaa 
Bectom (Regitmn), the post particijple of 
the verb Regere^'^^wlrich latter is ^be 
infinitive of Rego;— ^ t^go, et Rex, a 
(•{W, id ett. Facie.*' That is, ia good, 
plaia, veraacolar Engliiii, RigM ir^to- 
rived from Aa/s, which is derhred fitoaa 
2>9.* e. g. "Da what yon ^ease, ahd If 
yoaHii^ the roast, yea are lUigM'* Lot 
aU men cease to declaim, benoelbrfli, «f 
teir righti^ since etymology has provied 
that there aro, dtfui^ no s«ich things t 
er, rather, righi and wrof^ are oae and 
te sane thing, tince that which it ««rw^ 
-^qaasi lomng', vide *« Diverfkms of Pnr^ 
k)r**>-*provid6d it be ntkd, beeoOKS 
right. Having d^patcked tn]49i and rigHf, 
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»'pfti«> ofpximMi mrnndj bare MIoirtd 
tU iMMd wntingPi t^ oMikiiif joilte 
an attribute of deity. Tkef haTd^ ib»- 
«o^ «ldMreiM4 1^ eftfinve, in the ad- 
wiMitrtMiiiB ^ Ibm eMl eode, IflM 
vbidiitfligiitt and the eafc rte nient <€ 
lilt tfaqf itf bJ right, ^y h>y» tara>» 
e^/MfS^ But Mr. Teeldi will "imfbtm 
wA Wi ivvll qtett Gnek te 
lit toe, that th« womi niiMraly* 

iwlriMi i»(lH#e4er An^, i»/**^Tbw» 
like anetfaer Brotus, be woald n we it 
"^Tkleetolie b«t • Mon,'* ifisee neitber 
IfuMy ingkts TiOF JtBiite €xui bat in of^ 



B«t it b loof since words bmve b«iii 
BdaHAed to be the signs of things. Ety- 
iMiqgy piwpts not vbsl i% bnt wlsA soot; 
Mdit MfMntiy boppew, that words in 
flnssiosi ftnoi ene century le 
f how aot^iiy ttai^ signiflentieai 
•Iteivd, b«t bare, at length, attained op- 
paBitaenei. in the defioitien eC a tetin^ 
■etbiog ii «ave ffoper dmft to ref«rt te 
the aeeepiatkm it bafaaet witii in the 

are tb6 signs eC oar ideas of tfaingVr so 
thegiBtral 0|)iaieft fines their nieaniqg. 
Bet, bete» we are ki t«3oU«et that, as 
Bbebstone boa it^ there ia in sp< e gb > 
SB niyiiirf and ^afreuid sense. Tbns^ 
vbenawitnasB ia sworn » to deelare 0ie 
tnith sttdnoOui^g but the tmtb,*' it is not 
iiailiBd tfaai.Jie ahenid dnlirer m long 
•triAg of aauoois, or that with an omnis* 
cient miDd» bis oonoepliona should be an- 
eriiy»andbiadetfQsilionairreAitable. Cer- 
tsioly noi^t is bis conscience and not 
kii na^ataraiulhig wbieh ia inrolved ;-— it 
isto tbeeervsctnesaoChiamotiti?, and Hot 
to bia aaaettieBfl^ that (ha eath appeals. 
In like manner, tbe- juror binds himself 
by eafii ^ to find a tme Terdict aoeoi^big 
to bis evidence ;'' but the oath, as in the 
former case, appeals 8<dely tor the motive* 
NeWt n^ene will be bold eneogb to as- 
sert, Ibat an enoneons verdict, deiivefad 
by a conscientioiis indindbal, is a tvpe 



vefdiot,in ^mbiahdt$ aUbeogb it may 
be in the iBgml senses Troth, in low, 
ia only another w«>«d ier sincerity, and 
bea neCbing ta da with positive troth, ab- 
atmctedly oenaideTed**--But9 sagrs the r^ 
vie«Fer, <* his integrity makes him true:'' 
•M'Aye— 4rue to himself as it respects the 
emiseientsens disehaige otf'hisdntyi bnt 
it certainly deea net render bia opinion 
infisllible aa it lespeete the connGlMsa «f 
what he advanoee. 

Aiistntle baaeKcailently defined ^< tmtii 
ta bethe exnot oenfiiimity of human cen^ 
ception with the real natme ef things.*'^ 
It does not depend ufSsn onr conceptioo 
e# a thiitgv bsrt exists independent of that 
ptim. Tbos, as it respects sentible 
a aqoare, a eieclet or a pOfabela^ 
will be a efnare, a circle, or a pai<i^oiak 
in China, Lapland, or Psuris. Bnt, were 
I called npon to i^rooi the meat vndeniabia 
ef axioms, via. ike eMtUnct cf po iUm 
(ndfty I weuld be as msmb at a less aa 
that andent who wns rnyoited to defiaia 
the natore of deity. The stagyrite bar 
long ago observed, that there muH neeee* 
sortfy eriti prineipies of de m on dra thitf 
eMmtgh theee prineipiei are sn tke rm ehe S 
wdemmetrabk,f It is a prindpie that 
will eqaally apply to physical and moral 
science. Those iruOke wbese certainhf 
str^es ns at first sight, or, to speak more 
ftliiDibly, the beBef of whsoh invdves omr 
very existence, are the moat diAcnh of 
-preot Tbos it is easier to denoostrate^ 
the Inrf^ of a t/Uag, that is, fmgi as cms- 
nected with aeme Mi^, than tnith oon* 
sUsredabalmotedlynndinftaalf. U^rtOh 
be a principle, and the Jirwi p t imip ia^ 
and lortberinuie, the fifst principle ov 
ft0^gv it nmit neoessarily be fixed and 
detenmned; becanaeif tiMerbenefixed 
principle, tkemcaabe an such tbtng aa 
a premise— an induction, or proof. 

llforeover, how ^ contradiMory er op- 
posite truths can existr** iskftfsrtbesa' 
gacious critic to pvove. Piffevnncea may 
be msertad of the same thing, and yet be 
tftte; bnt no e&e in bia senses, one wottii 
suppose, cooM assert that ctHUrariei as 

* Gillie's AristoU€| chap. S. 

f MetBpliysitt, book rr. <^ap. S, 
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applied to one and tbe same thing can 
eqnallj be true. But let vn for a moiBeot 
yield to tbe foUy of this position; what 
foUowt? Affirmation and negatioii be- 
oooiemeleM, whether thej apply to pm- 
ciples or accidents; because, aooording 
to the reriewer's creed, the affirmatioD 
and negation of a thing Inay equally ob- 
tain. Now, how nnneo e n a ry was it o« 
the part of tbe critic to oppose the posi- 
tion advanced by the anthor, since, agree- 
able to his opiniDn, the aghmation of the 
ene, and t4e n^^tOiim of tiM other may 
be alike orthodox I 

«« Jam sfttis," as old Horace has it 
Life is of too nmch importaiwe to be 
wasted in takingtip erery gauntlet wMch 
foUy may throw into the ring. Such 
things only ought to be treated by the 
redwao ad abiurdmm* The chiralrcms 
kngbt of yore disdained attaoking an ad- 
Tettary uneqaaUy armed ; in 1^ man- 
ner reason ooght to avoid encountering 
every ftigitive sophism in hn path. 



SuifhmU of Stnmtianfomd at Sckoharie^ 
tmdempUf^inlhtJieiallicArU/orVu 
purpo9u/ar which Borax it eommtmiff 
umd. InaLtUerdaUdim^rotfember, 
1818, from Lieutenani R. C. Pomerof^ 
qftheU. 8. Orehum^ to Dr. JdUMU^ 
PrmdmUqftheLycmim^SfC. Bstidbo- 
fare ih€ Lycmm^ ft2d JfofMrnber, 
Having observed by one of your notes 
to the last edition of Phillips' Mineralogy , 
tet " fibrous sulphate of stnmtian had 
been disoevered somewhere west of Al- 
bany," Amos Ealoo, Esq. and myself, 
left that place a few days since, for the 
purpose, if possible,, of aseertaimng tbe 
&ot; and can saMy assure you, that tbe 
following notes of the tom% aro correot: 
to wit, 

Ist. That fibrous sulphate of strontian 
can be obtained in any quantity. 

2d. That its geographical position is 
asfoUows: viae. In tbe state of New- York, 
eounty of Schoharie, town ai Carlisle, 
thirty-two miles west of Albany, eight 
miles north westofScbohaneCourt-House, 
<tnd thiee miles west of Scbohane-hill, 



on flie norttieast foce of a hw, fiKun «i3Lty 
to eighty foet in height, exteMMg num 
southeast to northeast about three* fouftbs 
of a mile/ acrom three forms o w n e d by 
Jacob Dickinson, Andrew Gufla, and 
Abraham Mosier. 

3d. That its geolegk»l position is as 
fiiflows: viz^ It is situated in regular atra- 
ta, one above tiie other, from one quaitef 
inch, to one and a half indies tkmk, im- 
bedded in soft aigiUaceoos slate, (not te 
tvansition rook,) whiob date is contained 
between graywaoke below, which seems 
to pass into variegated sAndslone towards 
its upper sur&oe> and oompaet limeatone 
above. 

4th. That wenotnally took from a stra- 
tum imbedded at above, ybr^jMNM^ of 
the fibrous sulphate of stiontiaa, in afaooi 



6th. Tbatabbeksmithbythenameof 
Elisha BaUwin, of the society of Friends, 
discovered about fifteen mentfas since, 
that the fibrous sulphate of stiontian was 
a much better fiux in braiing than b^mx, 
as it is more fixed. He also di ic o r c iied 
the strontian, when pnlveriaed, to be nn 
excellent substitute far day and bona 
in tddng a welding heat TbeaMot re- 
ftaotory sted can be conveniently welded. 

Spedmens of tbe fibrous sulphate of 
strotian in aU its varieties^ I new knretfM 
pleasure to send to you, together with 
specimens of the gr ay waofce» aigillaoe- 
ous and compact limestone, taken from 
the hiU where the strontian is finud ; ftir 
that vfry excdlent institution, tbe Ly- 
ceum of Natural Hisloiyy over which yoii 
preside. 

I have the honour t& be» 8ir» 

Your vefy obedient eerrant, 

R C. POIKROT. 
iMMCnumf V. & tMkMMa 

To the Hon. Samitci:. L« Mrvcnn.L, 
Prdes. of Miasralogy, Boiaoy sad OMBlogy, kc 

Ais cr y i iQn on Sir OMdofktr WrttCt 

3bm6w 
Mr. ^iTOKy 
In your last number your ro a d e rs have 
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I of Sir CwBnrapmsR Wukh 
m tlie dabcfTftte iracriptloin 
I fwmiihtd in tbat article, 
favM^ to my nind tiM IbUowiog extract 
(whieii I be^ yott to insert) from the se- 
▼Mth nmnber of the (Landoo) Bioerrap 
ffaiBal IfafaMe, which contaiiis a por- 
tmU ttod M short bioflj9pbical lAcinoir of 
tint itiitiDgaiBbed architect : — 



" His jfaoeral was attended by mai^ 
. persons of honour and distinction to St 
Paul's, where bis corpse was deposited 
under a flat stone, railed in between two 
pillars, and bearing; a short Eng^Iish in- 
scription, the pith of Which consists of 
the following words: 

* Reader, if thou eeekestkismojutmemj look round,'' 

K.Q. 



Akt. 7. NEW-TORK INSTITUTION. 
4!txmmt of recerU ScienHJic Tnmtactioni Norway, Finland and Lapland- We ape 



ai the J^ew-Tork hutUuHon, Draum 
tip by Pnfenor Mitchill. 

m SKLATlCaf TO BOTAKT. 

DR' John Waaler's colleotion of the 
plants of Helvetia are in fine order. 
Ife,while on his extensile toorin Europe, 
p roc ur ed them at the town of Corvoz, 
in the riciDity of Mount Blanc, and 
generoiHly sent them to me. He has 
•aoted wmlhily. I thank him for enabling 
me to wad Hallwr^ poetry and botany 
of the Alps with additioBal satis&otioD ; 
and ibr enabling a comparison to be made 
ftem actual spochneos, between the most 
elevated smnmits of Ncnrth-America, the 
WhHe Moofrtains, the KaatekiH, the 
Peaks of Otter, and the.towering summits 
in Oarolhia and Tennessee Aand the most 



hereby enabled to peruse the journeys 
and descriptions of Linnseus with more 
exquisite relish. 

Prom various parts of our own country, 
specimens of economical, dietibical and 
medicinal plants have reached us. The 
ChxmaphUa tifii6e//ato(pipsisewa) forward- 
ed by J. Amos MosseU, of Delaware ; the 
TriUkMi €Urapurpureum (beth root) sent 
from Cambridge by Dr. Stevenson ; and 
the Lmum perenne (Missouri flax) by 
Abraham Clark, M. D. of Newaik, are a 
few of the many instances of transmitted 
plants. 

Tbo pedestrian tour made by two of 
our enterprising botanists, Mesfirs. Tor- 
rey and Cooper, from New-York to Penn- 
sylvania, through the region of Jersey, 
situated south of the river Baritan, pro> 



lofty piles of the Alps, the t^reoees and duced much inibrmatioa. They returned 
^ Appenines, or of the tlrpathian or with their port-fi)lio8 filled with rare and 



UfaliaB chains. f 

The choice berbarifim forwarded from 
Sweden, by the counselkxr of state* 
Conist Castron, is ia excellent condition. 
Heaty Gahn, Esq. tbe worthy and ac- 
cempKshed consul of that kingdom, pre- 
•eated it with some new and valuabte 



curious plants ; such as grow usually in 
the southern states only> but in this case 
thrive in the cedar swamps and pii»-bar- 
rens, though lying so much to the north- . 
ward of their ordinary ^mits. 

The seeds of plants sent us by Smnmi, 
of Antwerp, Hariman^ our fellow-citizen, 



books, (amoog others with the two first Devotion^ of Massachusetts, and various 
vehwies of the «pcctM ^;»ten<arwm liy 
Professors Raemer and Suites) and his 
distinguished countryman, Vt, Croke at- 
tended him at the last sitting of the Ly- 
ceum. This important coUectkNd, Hke 
the fimnar, correctly arranged ^ label- 
led, gives OS exact knowledge ,of the ve- 
getables growing on the mountains of 



other gentlemen, evince the interest they 
take in disseminatn^ the useful species. 

IN. ZOOLOGY, 

Moch abo hats been done. There is an 
aknost constant arrival of article.. 

Monsieur , a distinguished 

naturalist of Bordeaux, has forwarded a 
beautiful and well arranged coUection of 
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Eproptaa ioaects, to exchange wUh tfaofte 
of America. 

Baaoliful additions am maioog to the 
concbologj of the mslitiitioQ. Tbe MoL- 
loicas of the land* of the riven, aod of 
the tea, offer their sbelh to the adniration 
of beholders. Mr. Hall's coIiectioD frooi 
the Bahamas, Mr. J. Aastin's cootriba- 
4iOD from iVIascat, in Arabia, and Dr. Wil- 
lej^s gathering around Block-Island, all 
materially add to the number and value of 
tlie cabinet 

Some of the nicest works of the Poly- 
pes, such as goi^nias, sea-fans, corals, 
madrepores, and animal- rocks, baye been 
received firom different quarters. They 
afford a very instructive view of the 
works carried on by the zoopbytous and 
litheephytous animals inhabiting the 
depths of the ocean. Of the finny tribes, 
tiie fishes of Jamaica, and of the surround- 
ing waters, as collected by the late Wil- 
liam M. Boss, M. D. have been presented 
by his widow. They are well prepared 
and varnished, and enable the student to 
read with increased satisfaction the histo- 
ries of tliat productive island, by Sir H. 
Sbane, and Dr. P. Browne. The fishes 
of New- York and its vicinity, as preserved 
and exhibited by the late Dr. Samuel G. 
Mott, were generously offered by his 
brother. These are executed in a finish- 
ed style, and afford excellent information 
to the angler, the sportsman, and the 
bouse-keeper^ upon a class of natural 
productions for which the market of 
New- York is pre-eminent. 

Several excellent articles of an anatomi- 
cal kind, have been placed in the collec- 
tion ; such as the skeletons of birds and 
reptiles, and vory recently, the series of 
skulls, comprehending numerous species 
of animah from the horse do#n to the por- 
poss, presented by David Hosack, M. D. 
pmounts to an important body of crani- 

The skin of a young bison, or Ameri- 
can buffaloe, elegaotly painted with hie- 
roglyphics, after the Mexican manner 
described by Robertson and Clavigero^ is- 
a great curiosity, calculated at onpe to il- 
lustrate the history of writing, and of the 



American tribea. The^Nrkica mho hmm 
examined it, hanging like tapestry ten 
the wall, adwirf^ the iingalar neatnei(i aaidl 
execution of ibia graphic peribnnanco* 

The dragons , or winged lisaads of Chir 
na» were intFedoeed to os by Dvi OwMk 
They are alender anddelicate uptilee «f 
the sauridan ordei^ ami beloi^ing to tte 
groat family of the iffoaoas. A pair ^ 
wings, or elongated processes resemfalic^ 
wings, neatly shaped, finely fringed, and 
beautifully clouded, distinguish the dra- 
gon from all other creatnrea of this kindU 
The length of the dragon is seven iacbea* 
of which four belong to the tail. The 
breadth, between the extremities of the 
wings b three inches. 

The month is ample ; the tongue lai^ 
enough to fill it. TJieegre^ocbiliisqnarish 
above. The jaws fumi&^Md eaoh wit)» an 
entire row of small, sharp and oIos«-«et 
teeth. The bpny sides of the thorax 9t0 
wanting ; for instead of curving into nb^ 
it radiates into supports for the wingi^ 
Under the throat is a pouch w akian|r 
projection niora than half an inchioog, 
with a swaller one ou each side. 

in OEOLOOY. . 

The visiter is struck with wondar^ no 
beholding the number and variety of or- 
ganic remain : . There lie the remains ,of 
several mastodons and fossil elephants^ 
disinterred ^ithin a short distance frooi 
New- York cky ; and a remnant of the an* 
tediluvian ci»codilo, from the base of the 
Never-siok bills near Sandy-Hook. 

Near thefn are placed the faasil roliet 
of animals mostly tetinct, to the niunber 
of twenty species or roopa, chiefly po^* 
pes and moUuscas, discovered witiuA Ike 
city of New- York. Apnong these aae 
anemias, scaUopt, oysters, sea-mats, sea- 
fans, . snails r>nd grypliites. They are 
mostly bedded in a sort of friable ochre- 
ous compound, or in a compact ai^iUa^ 
ceotts iron-stone, or in solid calcarious 
carbonate. None of them are stratified^ 
but all are scattered thropgh the alluvial 
soil, in the form of nodules, boulders, ec 
detached masses, some of them lying tbij^ 
ty or forty foet beneath the existing snf-^ 
face near Corlaers-IIook, where the Ja^ 
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' t» lU wndeti of the Ccmmm 
Hmj ksire «> neir • reiMH 

of tW Hi|rW*«dhi« tbat tli€7 appearto b« 
bvifMrttof tbeuune putel Aadtbey 
me pvobaUf bvovfht from nkote by th^ 
•HM iilifbly ton«Dt or Bood, wiuohofMii- 
mir a^ pveteilt dteaael to the H«dao«, 
iMi Mperindoocd thk ialaod aHHrioa up* 
o» tb6 oAdar ooecnio dapont UaC ii actati* 
If fiMiild tb naderlay it 

BiTBka tbellt of moHofloofUB uunndi 
aw vattertd throagb the ftot and aand* 
ttMie strata, in Onm^ town, a lew milei 
Mtlhweiftof Newark. These fbtsiJ felics 
flve OQ high grouikl, and are moat abnn- 
teit in the n^ipenaost and newest stratsu 
flwir disCttoe from the dty of New« 
York is aboataixtMRi naleb. 

Tbe boDM of kaid animais found be* 
i tbe thick strata of sandrock at Hy* 
omi the imprassiofis of biruhre moK 
IB the rounded stones of Singsing', 
MremeMerable examples of ttetgecdo^cal 
okaafes in these plnees. 

The memorable relkss frem tiie regkm 
watered by the WttKrill, form an exten* 
• tire group. In many of these the shells 
fhemsehres, as well as their moolds and 
impressions, are plainly distingmshable ; 
and the extraordinary forms of • trilobitcs 
and biloMtes, are fonnd arnon^? the bitalre 
and nnttrahre mc^ascas, and what is roost 
pecnliar is, the stratum of mad in which 
seme of the inammotfa skeletons tic, ex«> 
actly of the same constitntion with the 
bogs and kastocka found at this day on 
the borders of tbe Atlantic. 

Dot what is more extraordinary, the 
remains of shell-fish from the ralleys and 
snmmifs of the KaatskiH mountains, as 
gathered by one Af the members of the 
institution, lie there in due order upon 
the shelf. Impressions of real fish, un- 
known tit this day^ to the animated world, 
have been brought to us from Westmere* 
land, near Oriskany oreek, in the county 
of Oneida, retained or embalmed tH a 
kind of day slate. 

Tbe speoimens of wltite marble, con- 
taimog impressfons of biralve moDnscsf*; 



ftyrwarded by Dr. F. Bkmchet, of Qoebtfa, 
fesm the samples brooght from tbe laige 
and itoost uninhabited island of AntMHistl, 
in the gulf of St Lawrenoe, by tke is« 
mous botasiBt, Mr. F. Pnnh, show tbe 
memorable geegnostic ooDstitntion of that 
spot. 

More divernfied and peceliar are tbe 
aa^des collected in the territory of Bfl- 
chigan, by B. F. Stickney, Esq. FIbm 
tbe ouf6et of Huron to the soujces of tbe 
Miami of the Lakes, th^ region hasbeea 
explored. The granite, the schist, the 
rolled masses, the metallic formations, and 
tlie organic remains, are exhibited in a 
regular connexion, worthy of display in 
the Lyceum of Detroit. They impress 
upon the mind an indelible idea, that in 
ancient time Ontario, Huron, and their 
connected lakes, dammed up and obstruct- 
ed by the ridge between Chippewa and 
Queenstown, dischaiged^ their 'iraters to 
flie southwest. It is only since the rup- 
ture of the northeastern barrier there* 
tliat tlie connexion has been made with 
Ontario, and the waters tra?elling their 
new couree hare formed the cataract of 
If tagara, wearing away, and undermining 
the rocks, for a channel. Amanofcofl- 
sideration, without being a geologist, may 
calcqlate from tbe foil of the table rock 
a fow weeks ago, that tbe place of the 
grand descent is nuwing to the south- 
ward ; and that future generations will 
witness the draining of Erie, and tlie un- 
corering of a rast tract of land which it 
now possesses. Equally characteristic 
are the marine exuvise, brought by- Dr. 
Owen from West Tennessee. It appears 
from tliem, that the calcareous caverns of 
that region, are as femarfcable for theif 
animal petrifactions, as for their stftlac* 
tites, their salt-petre, and their copperas. 
Before you are disposed tho relics of ani* 
mals, tenants of (h^ primeval ocean, 
from Hantsritle, eastward of the Muscle 
shoals, in Alabama territory. The speci- 
mens gathered by Dt. 8. Brown, are 
aoostly eotrocbites, enerinites, madre- 
pores, soalfeps and cockles, petrified toto^ 
agate and marble.' 

Coattguonf to these, yoa ht^M otlser 
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remftiiiB of dieTlaiDous auituals, colleoted 
Dear fort Clairborae, on the bank of th^ 
Alabama riyer, gt least sixty miles from 
the present shore of tlie sea. They are 
of two kinds,— 1. shells conrerted by m 
petrilyiog process, to rock; and, 2. sbelli 
lying loose in strata, and neither cement- 
ed nor indurated. The former are singu- 
lar yarieties of the oyster, huge and an- 
gular. The latter are a mixture of seve- , 
fal species, quite UDoonnected with each 
other, and in excellent preservation. Both 
lie loose in layers at a considerable height 
aboFe tiie ordinary level of the river; 
and, in one place, are covered with % 
stratum of lime-rock, in the opinion of 
Mr. Charles H. Phelpe^ who gathered 
the articles, at least forty feet thick. 
Among them are dentaliums and pateOes 
of very rare kinds, and a renus diffisrent 
from any species we now find, along the 
coast 

It appears no less evident, if we may 
return upon our steps, that the mountains 
around Ithaca, at the southern extremity 
of the Cayuga lake, abound in marble 
filled with shells and other oceaaio relics ; 
and the specimens sent us by Dr. C. P. 
Hermans evince, that the shores of that 
inland sea abound with corals, madrepores, 
and similar productions. 

Marine exutiae, as we pass again to 
(he south, abound in the neighbourhood of 
fort Gaines, in Geofgia, at the distance 
of 1 50 miles down the Chatacbouche to the 
gulf. They are found in the bank of 
this river, as much as seventy or eighty 
feet below (he present snr^use of the earth. 
They underlay the fort itself, which stands 
on a bluff 150 feet above the level of the 
ttream, on the west side. There are 
loos^ shells of the cockle, Oyster, apd 
pinna ; the two latter of which are enor- 
mously large, lying upon a stratum of. 
limestone, ten or fifteen feet above the 
water. The specimens lying before u« 
were collected on the spot, and forwarded 
toNew-York by Jabea W. Hevistis, M.D. 
The strata where they, and the petrified 
jBMses of the like materials lie, are dis- 
posed thus: Atthesurfocealayerofsa&d 
5nd clay ; then a deposit of vegetable ori- 



gin; next an aggregate of sand attd day; 
below this, loo^ marine shelb;'atid im-* 
mediately beneath, a stratuiii of cefea« 
reoos rock or lunestooe. This inditratel 
mass evidently was formed by a concre- 
tkxi of such sheBs, for. they now ooDStl- 
tnte distinctly a part of its substanoa. 
This calcareous mass is harder and d^nief 
in proportion to its depth ; that which lilw 
Uppermost being more porous, open, and 
iriebie than that which it situKted to^eK. 
The greatest nimiber and variety of sheH^ 
are mixed with what was formeriy a bkie 
marme^Dud or day, sueh as exists in all 
the harbours ofthe coast to this ^y; boi' 
which, by the admixture of thetts mi 
the vast compression it has undeigone^ 
bai assumed its present solidity, as th* . 
apeoimeas evkiee. Id this sam^ forma- 
tion are fonnd, up and down the Cfaati^ 
chbuche, many teeth and bones of sbai*ks 
and other fishes. Petrified wood, tbo, o£ 
a^uahty fit for hooes aad whetetooes, kae 
been found. A sokiier, whik engafai 
in ooUecting fud, aimed a stroke with 
bis hatchet, at a pine tree lying alpqf, 
which, to Ins astonishment, he found to 
be changed to the ooasiateaoe of itiek. t 

la the surroonding regieo, are the sana 
sort of organic remains consdidated info 
sandstone, flint, and agate. And |beae 
monuments of animal existence, and of 
the ciNKVersion of their shells ta mineral 
matter, arrest ^ attention of the tm^ 
veller, the whde distance from Mobile to 
Cape-Florida. The soil along the Flint 
river, abounds in these relics of biyalve 
and univahre moUascas, both deteebed 
and petrified with limestone, sandstone, 
and ike indurated blue mud already men- 
tioned. 

The madrepores, encriaites, and other 
oceank)produotioas,fromCoeyraanB, about 
160 miles north of New- York, along the 
jvest bank of the Hudson, are consoli- 
dated ia eaksareous rock. The'rockisiai 
some places decomposed, or wasted away 
into stalactites, and a aoftanctfiriablesab- 
staace resembling marie or chalk. Bbooi- 
bic spar is also found; and in the midst of 
the strata are masses of black flint, rei^ 
4^1y sciattUatiag with steeL 
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Naibvaie) ia Western Teoaeiwo, it 
mroiuided bjr oiiginic ramamt. Th6 
cotteotioQ nuide from the banks c^ the 
Cvmberland mer, in that nei^boarfaood, 
is moBtly slate, oareriaid by diSerent stra- 
ta of linsestane. Hub calpareous oai> 
benate abounds widi tbe lelios of osfer^ 
or eta-stars, radiatioif into &fe points; 
amr^itteiy with their tfro-lbrked stems; 



enir^chiteSf or joints, and articnlatiaDS of 
the immediately preceding species, al- 
most resembling batton^mofilds, or pieceH 
of money perforated at the centre ; and 
aereral other sorts. The like mateiiab 
are iK>t tmfreqneotly bedded in (lint, it 
penetrated by, or oonrerted into agate. 
Some of 6^ encrinit« are an inch in dfr- 
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DOMESTIC. 

nOINAL works which have been 
recently published by the pmcipal 



Thelfislstyof Conaeetert, down to 
the year 1764. VoL Sd. fi^ the Rer. 
Dr. TauMBULL. The matenab for this 
irork have been drawn from the most an- 
fbentic sources. i 

The BackwooAnnaa. A Poefla By 
Jasbs K, P4UL0m0, Esq. Author of 
Brother Joaalfcaa, Letters finom the South, 
Jkc. 

Memoirs of Miss CAaoLCfE Eliza- 
^xra Sm^lt, who died in the dty of 
Angosta, on the Sist of September, 1817« 
m Oe nth year of her age. By Mosss 
Wasdel, D. D. 

A System of Practical Nosdogy. To 
whicfa is prefixed, a Synopsis of Saoyage, 
LinnsBos, Vogel, Sagar, M'Bride, Col- 
iea, Darwin, CreigSitoo, Pirel, Parr, 
Swedianr, and Toaiig, with references to 
tbe best authors on each disease. By 
Dafid Hosack, M. D. Pkx>fe8sor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and of 
Obstetrics mkI the Diseases of Women 
and Childsea, ia tiie VommitJ of tha 
State of New-York. 

A Memoir on CoatmoD, more espe- 
ciaOy as it respects Yeflow Fever; read 
jaCoBveatiDn of the Medical and Chimr- 
gical Facalty of Maryland^ on tfie 3d of 
Jaae, 1817. By NATHAMiax. Porraa, 
M. D. Member of the Faculty, Honocary 
Member of the Medical Socieihr of Geot^ 
fla, and Professor of the Tiieory and 
ractioe of Medicine in tha UaiTarsity 
sfMaryfeDd. 

A BCaaoal of Botany ^vr^tha Northern 
tad Middle States. JB^ Amos Eaton. 

C<msidaratioos on the Great Western 
Canal, from the Hudson to lake Erie: 
with a new of Its Expense, Advantages, 
and Progress. Seooad editioa. Publish- 
ed by order of the Neir- York Ccvin^poiid- 

Vet. xy.— No. r. tf 



iag Association Ibr the promotioii of W 
ternal fmprovements. 

A Discourse on Fever; delivered ba- 
fere the Massachusetts Medical SocieUr, 
Jane, 1818. By Ja«ss Jackson, M, D» 

A Sermon preached in the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Chneenwich, New-Tork^ 
»th August, 1818. By the Rev. S. N. 

ROWAV. 

A Reply to te jame; bemg a Repoit 
thereon by a Committee of the Consistory. 
. First Anna&l R^>ort of the Manag^ra 
of the Society for the prevention of Pau- 
perism in the city of New-Tork. Read 
Jmd accepted October 26, 1818. 

Report oi the Trial of CaAaLEs N. 
Baldwin for a libeU in publishing, in tbe 
Republican Chronicle, certain chaiges of 
fraud and swindling in the management 
of Lottaties in the State of New-Tork. 
Verdict, " Not Oattty." By H. W. 
WAANEa,E8q. 

A new paper, called the ** Observer,'* 
is published at Schoharie, N. T. by Mat^ 
TVEw M. Cole. 

A newspaper has lately been eatablisb- 
ed at Darien, Geoigia. 

RacmbHBhed Works. 

The Scbooi-Feiiows ; a moral Tale, By 
•Miss L AN DRAM, author of the Twin Sis- 
ters, kc. 

BlementsefEoclid. By Roaxar Simp- 
son, M. D. 

Practical and Descriptive Essays on the 
Art of Weaving. By JoflN Duncan, in- 
ventor of the patent tambouring machine- 
ry, illustrated by 14f engravings. 

Correction; aNovaL By the author 
of Discipline, ft vob. 

RetributioD, or the Sisters of Ulstien; 
a Romance. 3 'vols. 

Amatonda ; a Tale, translated from tha 
German. 

Tbe Hero of Salamanca, or the No- 
vice of Isabel ; a Novel ia 8 vols. 
, pi|se6lttaP|»tesortha 9eart, Cra- 
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niam, and Brain. By Dr. Ramsay, of 
Edinburgh. 

Sophia, or the Dao^erotxs IndiA^retion; 
a Tale founded on facts. 2 vols. 

Cowper's Poems. 

A Grammar of Botany, containing^ an 
Explanation of the System cf Linnaeus, 
and the terms of Botany, with jBotanical 
exercises, for the use of Schools ^uid Stu- 
dents. To which Is annexed a Dictiona- 
ry of Botanical teriqs, for tfaejise of Stu- 
dents in Botany. By James Lxe. Illus- 
trated ^ 45 enmvings, by R. J. Thowv- 
Toif, yC D. Member of the Royal Lon- 
don Collect of Physicians,' Lecturer of 
Botany, l£c. 

MassiUon'^ Sermons, to which is pre- 
fixed the Life of the Author. Selected 
and translated by William Dickson. 
2 vols. 8to. Second American edition. 

TrTLEA'sElementsof General Histoiy, 
Ancient and Modem ; to which is added, 
a table of Chronology. A new edition. 

Journal of a Visit to South- Africa in 
1815 and 1819, with some account of the 
Missionary Settlements of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good-Hope. 
By the Rey. C. I. Latrobs. 

Accum's Chemical Ami^^ei^snts, &c. 
8»3ond American edition, frith additioal 
By T. CoopEB, M. D. 

Comrersations on Chemistry. Revised 
and corrected by the same. 

Obserrationsonthedistingiiishingsymp- 
toma of tturee diferent species of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, the Catarrhal, the 
Apostimatus, and the Taberculous, with 
some remarks on the Remedies and Re- 
gimen best fitted for the prevention, re- 
moval, or alleviation of each species. To 
which is added,' «n appendix on the nre- 
paration of Lactucatium, or Lettuce Opi- 
um. By Aadrsw Dunoan, sen. M. D. 

In Preit. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Dif- 
eases, according to the arrangement of 
Dr. Wiilan; exhibiting a concise view of 
the diagnostic Symptoms, and the me- 
thod of treatment. I^ Thomas Batbmaw, 
M. D. r. R. 8. Physician to the Public 
Dispensary, and to the Fever InstitatioD. 
From the fourth London edition. 

Spanish America, or a Descriptive, 
Historical, and €leograpbical Account of 
the dominions of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere, Contmental and Insular. 
By R. H. BoNNYCASTLE, Captain in the 
corps of Royal Engineers. 

Proposed to PubUik. 
An Essay on the means of preventing 
Consumption, and on its Remedial Treat- 
ment, aecordiog to the |»rinciples of Art, 



and the light of new Observations. By 
Julius Ruoco, M. D. 

Origmal Wbrkt in Preparation. 
Desultory Observations on Female f a- 
fluence on the Morals and the Politesse 
of the present state of Society. 

A new novel, entitled the " EmigTaiits»'* 
in 2 vols. By Tunis Wortmait, Esq. of 
this city. 

William Darbt, author of Map apd 
Statistical Account of Louisiana" vod of 
*' The Emigprant^s Guide," has in press, 
and nearly ready for publication :—> A 
Tour tliroi^fh part of the Valley of the St 
Lawrence, and other places north and 
west of the city of New-York. 

Reflections on Manufactures, and cAher 
branches of political economy. 

A new elementary treatise of Algebra* 
for the use of Colleges and the highel' 
Schools, in 1 vol. Atao. By B. Bridck* 
F. R. S. Professor of Mathematics in tha 
East-India College. '< 7b 6e pMuhed 
under the Superintendence (f certain Jia^ 
themattdansy tohote names mil be given to 
the puhtic before the book u pvhUmedJ*^ 

It is in contemplation to collect the 
numbers of Mr. Adams* Review of the 
works of Fisher Abies, and to print them 
in a pamphlet form, of a size that will al- 
low of its being bound up wititi the vo 
hunes published by a number of Mr. 
Ames' friends. 

The Editors of the North-American 
Review, Ooston) have determined in fu- 
ture to publish that Journal quarterly, in- 
stead of once in two months as heretofore. 
Mr. Oram, of this city, proposes to 
publish a new periodical work, to be ei^ 
titled the Kaleidoscopc; a Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

A new weekly paper wiQ be pobliBfaed 
at Halk>well, (Maine,) to be called the 
" Christian Oracle." 

Howe and SvALDUfo,New-Haven, pro- 
pose publishing arelig^us periodical work, 
to be entitled the '' Christian Specta* 

TOR." 

J. Plitt and S. Potter, & Co. wo- 
pose to publish " The Review op Fa- 
shion, AifD Ladies Monthly Maga* 

ZIJfB.'' 

' Request. 

Aaron Clark will be extremely grate- 
ful to editors, attorney, county derks, 
sherifls, and others, having a copy of his 
« List of Attomeysi Sherifis, Surrogates, 
First Judges," &c. if thev will fonrald 
to him any, cor«rfton* of the same free of 
postage. 'The ensuing Legislature wiH 
afford a very convenient opportunity for 
a compliance with this humble request. 

Every Editor in this state who will fire 
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thi0 rosiest one invrtioii, shall be fur- 
nished frith one copj of the corrections 
end additions of said List 
Mban^y October, 1818. 

Unhertily of Pennsylvania, 

At a meeting of the Trustees of th^ 
University of Pennsylvania, November 
14th, 1818, tlie Board was informed by 
the Medical Faculty, that Dr. Physick 
bad authorized them to state, that with 
the approbation of the Doa];d, he would 
lK>ntinae the j>resent course of Lectures 
eo Anatomy, (commenced by the Ia« 
mented Do&sey.) It was thereupon ^- 
$ohed, Thaliiie Board concur, with great 
rttadiness, in the, arrangement proposed, 
and do hereby give to it their sanction and 
approbation. 

The Mneraiogical CoUecHon of the late 
Dr. Baycfi of this city, was sold in Oc- 
tober, at public auction, for the sum of 
5000 dollan. 

A Steam4)otU was launched lately at 
Hartford. It is the only one ever built 
oo Connecticut river, and is designed as 
a tow-boat, to ply between that city and 
the month of the river. 

A new Steam-hoot intended as a trader 
oo the Missouri, as far north as the Yel- 
low-stone river, had passed the falls in 
safety, in the month of September. 

The scienti6c traveller, RArurEs^ui:, 
** Member of the Royal Institute of Sci- 
ences at Naples, and several 61her learn- 
ed Societies in Europe and the United 
States,*' continues to make gpneat disco- 
▼eries in the natural history of the West 
He has collected 56 '< new tpedu*'* of 
plants. 

KAUTICAL DISCOVCBT. 

We consider it a duty to give the fol- 
lowing statement of facts an insertion. It 
is taken from the Savannah Repuhlican, 
and will unquestionably interest our 
readers. 

f.ONGITtTBE. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from an American gentleman now in Kd- 
gland to Dr. Joel Abbot, of this state, 
dated 

<< Liverpool, May 10, 1818. 

** Oo my return to this place a few days 
ago, I learned from some of my Ameri- 
can acquaintances tliat a new instrument 
for the discovery of longitude, made by a 
Mr. Wood, of this place, had excited 
considerable attention, and some speeo- 
lation among the savant. Your name was 
mentiooed, and it was said the instrument 
was made on a theory or principle sug- 
(j^tcd by you ; bnt in opposition to this, 



Mr. Wood onntandfld that he had thought 
of and lectured on the subject twelve or 
f&mrteen years aga I said yon had made 
a short communication of your theory in 
the Medical Repository^ at an anterior 
period, and on inquiring of a friend of 
jnine in this place, I was fortunate enough 
to find the volume containing your paper. 
He was kind enough to lend it to me, 
and it has been forwarded to Mr« Rush, 
in Liondon.-^He, with our countryman. 
Dr. Henry Jadrsoa, is altering to the 
subject, and will enforce your claims. 
There is surely some mystery in this af- 
fair) and this will he the more evident, 
from the extract which I shall forward 
yovu Although Mr. Wood admits he had 
thought of the subject so many years, he 
says he never made an instrument for 
testing liis theory, until he saw Dr. Hall's 
last year. 

" This instrument (Wood^s) I have seen. 
To the one descrihed by you, it has little 
resemblance in meclianism, whatever af- 
finity it may have in principle. From a 
letter I have seen of Dr. Hall^s^ he seems 
to think he has infringed on your fair 
. claims, and it appears to me there is pi- 
racy 'somewhere. It is most evident 
there is coUusion and fhiud some how or 
other. 

<* The fact is somewhat singular, that 
two such important instruments as the 
quadrant, and the one just noticed, should 
have originated in our country, and the 
merit of both discoveries are claimed hi 
thia. But, my good sir, these are not the 
only instances ci that unwilling sjiiht on 
the (^ of the English to allow the 
Americans that fiur meed of praise, to 
whk^h their genius, talents and ente^rise, 
may entitle them. They would, if they 
dai^, assert, as monsieur Buffoon did of 
the animals of the new world, that the' 
mind of an American is modelled di^r- 
ently (rom theirs ; and that it is incapa- 
ble of attaining the same powers of re- 
search or judgment Facts strangely 
prove the contrary^ and the film of pre- 
judice which covers their mind^s eye« 
must and will be removed. The people 
of this country, I find, after a residepce of 
two years in various parts of it, are 
jealous of our rising gr^itness ; and the 
old leaven, from which sprung the revolu- 
tion and its blessings, is still fermenting. 
To this paltry^this mean and petty 
spirit, may be attributed the disinclina- 
tion in the English to allow any thing ex- 
igent, or ingenious, or praiseworthy, to 
originate with the Am«ricans. In the 
science of war, the late contest taught 
them a lesson wbjoli ihcy havp hot vn 
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ffotteot and hofvrerer nUhif to their feel- 
ing they are obliged to admit that the 
boy had growa a man. To return to the 
rabject frhich induced me to addrets yoo 
•—I am really raoHanxiow to knovr what 
will be the result ; to whom the hoooar 
will attach, if the detiderahmitAiaM be at 
last obtained. And if you think I can aid 
yonf interests, or forward your riews in 
this oenntry, yon may eommend my ser- 
Fices. The following is^ the extract al- 
luded to from the Enropean Magasine, 
for 1802, page S17: 

< <* KAUTXCAL Mscorsjur.* 

ThefoUammg i$ •xiracUdfrom a teUir 
qfagentkman tn Oiasgmo^ io Imfrimd 
in W^enod^ daUd Mjgutit. 

<< An al^ of eo much conseqnenoe to 
mankind as the fi^wing, it were crimi- 
nal m me tocoQceal — I £ereibre request 
of you to make it as public as poasible 
among your sea-fiiring and philosophical 
friends. Our mutual friend, before bis 
departure last fall for Philadelphia, con- 
structed a macbine, apparently simple, 
but which is infinitely more Taluable to 
navigators than the compass. It was 

* " This extract went the rounds of the newspa- 
pers in this coontry in 1808) previoos to the pub- 
licationof Dr. Abbot's ideas on ttscnetisiB* But 
the invenUOR is bis ; and the poobabie maaeer hi 
which they were ushered to the work! thraogh 
the European Magasine, is thus accounted for : 
As far back as the year 1795, Dr. AbboU, on a 
journey from Augusta to New- York, fell in on 
ms way, with a very intelligent and interesting 
geuikman, by the napw of — — > to whon be 
communicated with fraakaev, his ideas on mag*' 
netism, embracing all the rational thougbu con- 
ceming the Magnetic Ball, or Mercury, as de- 
scribe by the ' gentleman in Glasgow.* Mr. — 
took unusual mtereston the subject, and required 
reiterated statements of ideasu for the sake of 
distittctnem of perceptioB, till he saeraadlo have 
a dear notioo of the doctor's theonr of magnet 
ism for defining longitude. It is also tnie, that 
on _'s arrival at New Tork, he described 
properties in magnetic which applied to ^e 
discovery of longitade-i-«iid spoke of a magnetic 
ball ; and asserted that he had BO doebt that km- 

fitude would one dav or otlier be much 'easier 
ept by magnetism tnan the latitude is by the 
quadrant. Now it is more Kkelv that Mr. — *s 
public display of Dr. Abbott's tbeoty of magnet- 
ism was taken bold of by sens iomious mind, 
reflected on, aad afterwards published in the 
ibrm we find it in ibe Magasine, than that two 
persons would hit on the same thoughts at the 
same time, so much out of the wav of common 
inquiry. We understand that Dr. Abbott is now 
engaged ' '^ *^ *" '^' — t^— -^-i. 
when F 

weight ... 

the original inventor of the thoonr of magaet- 
fufk ', and showing the fallatnr of some « the 
idfcaiadvaneed in the extract bere alluded to." 
£ditor 3(tvoannh RtpuMcosi* 
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^ in writing a book on the safc^ect, which, 

preseMed to the worM» wiH have its due 

bt with the people, eoafinaiog that he is 



hrooght to tM, tog«diet ivHh Ml log- 
book, by a fellow passenger homewafds^ 
who, unluckily, has paid no attestioD t» 
^ use of the appaxatna^ wbiob waa the 
more unfortunate, as oor friend died 
within three leagues of the land. It is a 
inagnetic ball, floating in a basin of quick- 
silver ; the baU is painted all aver^ to 
keep the quicksilver from penetrating the 
pores, which mi^t embarrass the enrfv- 
tions, which coating I dare not destroy, 
to examine the roatmals of the baU , h«t, 
from iti weight, it most be metallic, yet it 
floats h^rh in the fluid. Since he took it 
from this place, I perceived be has mark- 
ed it with lines of longitude and latknde, 
like a geomphical sphere. This, I pre- 
sume, he nas done in his voyage o«twmrd« 
the journal of whipb is likely left in Ane* 
rica. But this which I possess begioB 
with the exact point of latitude and lon- 
gitude of Philadelphia, and records the 
^zenith of every day, as accurately as if he 
had been all along on terra Jirma. la 
bed he told the captain his distance from 
the coast of Ireland to a minute, by look- 
ing at his machine. 

'^ The properties of magnetism are net 
vet sufficiently known, and they have 
neretofore been anplied to use only in the 
form of the needle. But it appears to 
possess, besides its well known polari(;y, n 
proximity to retain its native relative po- 
sition on the earth ; that is to 8ay,^t turns 
upon an axis like tiie earth, one point al- 
irays pointing at the polar star. Beyond ' 
the time this point upon the ball is below 
the horizon ; and the shores of America, 
longitudinal line, which now is tts meri- 
dian, was fiir down the side ; so that, if he 
had sailed round the earth, this httle baU 
would have made a complete revolulion 
upon its axis.'* 

'' The above, you will find, was pnb- 
lisbed in this country before the date of 
your paper in the Medical Repository.— 
Could yours have been seen in manii- 
script, or could you have cooununiotted 
your thoughts in a letter to some one who 
has purioined the idea ? Somethinf mirs. 
terious hangs about the aflair ; and I 
most ardentfy wish, that not onl^ tike long 
desired secret may at last be discovered, 
but that to you may attach all the merit, 
honour, and reward which a thing so v** 
luable b worthy ofl'' 

AMEBICAK PBAMffACOPOEtA. 

{EtiraeUdfnm the Mtdkal Repomtory.) 
In the preface to ti»e 'Pharmacopoeta of 
the Royal C<^ege of Physicians at Loo- 
don, edition of 1809, Dr. PoweU, the 
traoslator, observes s " it is to be lament- 
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efl llMt ft giMral fteinacopoeia Brittaa- 
fiioa » not established, as one conunan 
dkitionary, towfaich practitionerB throogh- 
Mt tbe wbole etninre may nnifonnly re- 
ferwith oonfidence,and wimont tbecfaAoce 
Hf mistake, eittier in the name of an ar- 
ticle, or tba mode of its preparation. In 
the exectrtion of a national work of this 
mrt i^reat dificuities mi^ and would oc- 
cur, prejndipes and difierent modes of 
tiioiig^t iad practice would probably cre- 
ate nradi difference of opinion, bnt none 
ef these would be inrarmountable to men 
of sense and science, and I am persuaded 
that some t^ttnre age will see the advaa* 
tare and even necessity of the attempt." 

In France, a national pharmacopcBia is 
ftboot te be fimned, as we learn by the 
JbUosring article from the Londcm Medi- 
cal and Pfaysioal JoumaL 

^ By an ordinance of the kingf , bear- 
ing: iSate the 8th of Augrost, 1816, the 
PtearmocepoBia CNUlica, ordered to be 
prepared by Napoleon in 1803, is fertb- 
wtth to be printed ; and, within the date 
of six months from its pnblication, every 
a^xichecary is bound to procure a Copy, 
and always (o prepare his medicines strict- 
ly acoorlh^ to tne formula, under a pe- 
nalty of 600 francs." 
' We have made these two quotations, 
tonitroduce our own national pharmaooi- 
poela, which is now prepariogf. 

In Januaiy, 1817^ Dr. Lyman Spalding' 
snbmittefl to the New-Yom County Me- 
dical Society a project ftn* the formation 
of a national pharmacopoeda, by the au- 
thority of all the Medical Societies and 
Medical Sohook in the United States. 

The plan proposed was, t. That a con- 
vention should be caUed in each of the 
foor grand divisions of the United States, 
to t>e composed of deke^tes from Ul the 
Medical Societies and Schools. 2. That 
oaob ^iistriot convention should form a 
pliannaoopoeia, and elect delegates to 
meet in general convention in the city of 
Washingtott, on the first of January, 
1^0. 3. That the general convention 
aboM, from the district convention phar- 
mooopoeias, form the national work. 

In the Count? Medical Society, it was 
committed to Drs. John R. B. Rodgers, 
William Moore, John Watts, jr. Lyman 
SpeldtnTt and Alexander H. Stevens; 
who, after having corresponded with se- 
ven! of tbe leading medical men in each 
state, reported a set of reeolutionb which 
wereanbmttted to the Medical Society of 
tbe State of New-Tork in Febmaiy, 
1818, and by them adopted, and ordered 
to be carried into exeoutiaiit by their 
«MDmittee^ comisting of Drs. David Uo- 
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sack, 7. ?t. B. Rodgmis^ SaaMlel U 
Mitchill, John Steams, John Watta, jr. 
T. Bomeyn Beck, Lyman Spalding, 
Wrip^t Post, and Aictaander H. Stevens. 
Circulars were issued in March, to tbe 
Medical Societies and Sehoob in the 
anion, inviting their co-operation. All 
the institutions, which have mce had 
meetings, hafire approved of the fiannation 
of the work* and mostof them have ap- 
pointed their delegates. From the spirit 
and zeal with which the delegates in eve- 
iT section of the country have commenced 
their preparatory labours in the formation 
of this national work, we have no hesita- 
tion in assuring the public that the Ame- 
rican Pharmaoopmta will iwear at the 
time proposed. 

Circular <f the Cotmmtt^e ofpoinied to 
prepare a Jfational Pharmacopceia. 

Jfew-Tork; Jfot>ember 21, 181#. 
*Sni, 

On the 4th March, 1818, we had the 
honour of addressing a circular to the 
Medical Institutions in the United States, 
respecting tbe formation of an American 
Pharroacopceia. The project has met tbe 
approbation of enlightened physicians in 
every section of the Union, obtained the 
co-operation of many of the Medical As- 
spoiations of our country, and bids fair to 
be crowned with success. 

The plan proposed was, 1. That the 
Pharmacopoeia should ho formed by and 
under the authority of *^ the sev«^ in- 
corporated Medical Societies, the sove- 
val incorporated Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, or Medical Schools, and 
such Medical Schools as oonstituto a fa- 
culty in any University or College in the 
United States; and in case there should 
be^wy state or territory in which there* 
was no incorporated Medical Society^ 
Medical College, or School, that vo- 
luntary associations of physicians and sur- 
geons, in such state or territory, should 
be respectfully invited to unite in the un- 
dertaking.*' 2. That the ibrmatioo of 
the Pharmacopoeia was not to be under- 
taken unless it should receive the appro- 
bation of a majority of the aforesaid in- 
stitutions in the United States. 3. That 
k convention ^Kiuld belield in each of 
the four grand divisions of the United 
States, to be composed of Relegates from 
the Medkal Sooieties, Schools, and Asso- 
ciatioos. 4. That each district con ven- 
tion should form a Pharmacopoeia, or se- 
lect Otoe in general use, and make there- 
m such alterations and additions as may 
adapt it to the present state of medicsU 
8<^ence, and eleot delegates to meet in 
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SpeDeral conrentioa in the city of Wasb- 
iogtoQ, on the fint of January, 1820. 
If. That the general conreotioo should 
forrn the national work from the diatrict 
convention PbamitcopoBias. 6. That 
each district convention should be bdd at 
inch time and place as may bo agreed 
upon by a majority of the aforesaid insti- 
tutions in the respective districts. 

We have the pleasure of cominunjcat- 
inf^ to you, as well for your own informa- 
tion, as for that of all whom it may con- 
cem, that intelligence has been received 
from a majority of the aforementioned in- 
stitutioiis, announciog that they have ap- 
proTcd of the formation of an American 
Pharmacopceia. It is now in order to de- 
sigfnate tiie times and places for holding Uie 
district conventions; but as every insti- 
tution is interested in the time and place of 
holding its district convention, and as se- 
veral of the societies have not had meetings 
since the circulars were issued, and others 
have referred the subject to committees, 
which have not yet reported, we deem it 
improper to make tlie designation, until 
all the societies have bad au opportunity 
of expressing their wishes. 

Such institutions as have not yet trans- 
mitted the evidence of their approbation, 
with the names of their delegates, and 
have not mentioned the time and pl^^ce 
which, in their opinion,wou Id be most con- 
venient for the meeting of the convention 
in their district, arc respectfully request- 
rd to communicate that information with- 
ont delay, that the times and places of the 
meeting of the district conventions may 
be made public as early as possible. 

We beg leave. Sir, in completion of tlie 
design, to invite your personal attention, 
as well as that of every physician in the 
country, to the virtues of our native 
plants, and also to such American formu- 
J*o as are of apptoved crC'Ht; and we 
request that iuforti^atioaon tiiese subjects 
i.iay be transmitted to a district conven- 
tion, or to the secretary of tins board, 
that the work may be in some degree 
original, and as characteristic as possible 
of the practice of medicine io the United 
Stntcs. There are many valuable formu- 
las in this country, some of which are not 
generally known, that deserve a place in 
the FhHrmacopo^ia ; it is much to be 
wished tliat all these could be obtaiped. 

If we advert to the manner in which 
the first European Pharmacopoeias were 
formed, we shall find it was by collecting 
and imbod}nng the prescriptions and for- 
multB of the most eminent physicians of 
the time. These recipes have been 
pruned and polished by the hand of time 



and experience, until they have approach- 
ed a state of perfection, as it regards the 
artictenwell known in the Eastern Conti- 
nent, and their application to the particu^ 
lar forms of disease theve prevalent 
From our native forests and fields we may 
gather many remedies, and from our, 
practising physicians, original receipts 
and prescriptions for the cure of the dn- 
ea&es of our country. 

It has been intimated to this oommittee* 
that it would be a means of exalting the 
medical character of our country ; Uiat it 
would have a tendency to prevent the 
fireqUent misunderstandings among medi-* 
cal men ; and, that it would promote har- 
monious and social intercourse among the 
faculty, if a system of medical ethics, or 
a code of institutes and precepts for regu- 
lating and governing the professional in- 
tercourse SLftd conduct of physicians and 
suig-eons, should be established for the 
United States. We would therefore h^ 
leave to suggest to the several institutioat 
which may join in the forihation of the 
r<}ational Pharmacopoeia, the propriety of 
authorising their delegates to form, iu 
district convention, ^ code of medical 
ethics, and to subnlit the same (o tbe 
general convention. 

We have the honour to be your b«iii« 
ble servants, 

David Hosack, M. D. 
' John R. B. Rogers, M. D. 

Samuel L. Mitchill» M. D. 

John Steabns, M. D. • 

John Watts, jun. M. D. 

T. RoMETN Bkch, M. D. 

Lymah Spalding, M. D. Sec 

Wright Post, M. D. 

Alex. H. Stevens, M. D. 

I PORfilGN. 

The two first volumes of Ticcx-^s 
*' German Theatre*' have made their ap- 
pearance. These embrace the peno4 
between the years 1450^1080. The 
whole work is to consist of six volumea. 

A very interesting Biographical Sketch 
of the Idfe of the g^eat German Astrono- 
mer, Kepler, has been published. Kast- 
NER says of him : <* No mortal ever soar- 
ed higher than Kepler ; and he perished 
with hunger ! He knew how to satisfy tbo 
spirits only, and therefore the bodies left 
him without bread." It is but a few years 
since a monument to the immortal Kepler 
has been erected at Regensbui^, l^ 
Herr Von Dalber^. 

A monument to the great mineralogist, 
Werner, is to be erected betwe^ Dres- 
den and Freiberg; the materials to be 
blocks of basalt and granite. Vorr Hzuf 
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tnoL, CoiUMeDor of Mines, is prepariDf a 
Biogrraphj of Werner, and it is expected 
that if will be a rery complete peiform- 
ance. 

Tyt.G%ksn.^Bhm(ypUutik,b/t. Bbi- 
tioftetica, or the Art of Replacing in an 
oi^g^ic manner, the loss of the Nose ; il* 
lustrated by experience, and perfected by 
neiw methods, Has been published at Ber- 
Mb. It forms one volume in 4to. with six 
plates, in Iblio. 

M. KoTZKBUE is preparing for publica- 
tion his Account of the Russian Embassy 
tb Persia, which will appear at the same 
time at London and Weimar. 

Count Slam had appropriated lOOOg^iil* 
ders as a reward to the person who should 
^discover an abundant stratum of gypeam 
in Moravia— Hank, an advocate in CM- 
mntE, has made such a discovery, and re- 
e^ved the premium, which he immedi- 
ately devoted to benevolent purposes. 

In the Imperial Polytechoical Institute 
of Vienna, a ^eam-engine has been con- 
structed on an improved plan. Pipes of 
m small diameter are substituted for tiie 
boiler, and whilst a greater heated super- 
fices is gained, the bulk of the roachinc^- 
rr is decreased, and the danger of explo- 
non can be better obviat^. Besides, 
there are other improvements in regulat- 
Jtg the requisite quantity of steam. 

Flashof, apothecary to the bourt of Es- 
ien, produces very brilliant gas-lights. 



He extracts gcu/rom (ht bcnet tf cow9 
and cahei. The bones as taken from the 
table win answer, and are fbund to be an 
excellent substitute for coal, to furnish 
inflammable gas. 

A considerable quantity of bones« of 
large size, were discovered last year, bu- 
ried in the earth, in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Tiede, near Brunswick* 
They were examined by Professor Dabive, 
who appears to have distinguished parts 
of the skeletons of five elephants. Then; 
were nine tiisks among them, one of 
which was fourteen feet in length, another 
eleven, and many grinders, in which 
tlie enamel was arranged exactly as in 
the teeth of' the African elephant A 
complete head of a rhinoceros, with the 
bort and teeth was also found very little 
altered, and likewise the boms of two 
kinds of stags. Mr. Dahne, in endear 
vouring to account for this accumulation 
of bones belonging to different animals, 
supposes that the animals existed in im- 
mense islands ; that some great revohitioa 
of the g^obe inundated their habitations,, 
and foroed them to the highest spot for 
shelter from the waters; that the water 
Still rising, they all perished together, that 
the perishable parts of the carcasses were 
carried away by the wat/srs, and th^t an' 
earthy deposition soon envelopea Um 
bones, and left them nearly in the slate 
they are now found. 
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AT the annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
the State of New- York, assembled in 
October, at the city of New-York, seven 
l^entlemen were admitted to Dcacon^s 
orders. 

At the late session of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of New- York, and ad- 
jacent states, held at Albany, two gen- 
tlemen were admitted to the evaogeJical 
ministry. 

The First Independent Church at Bal- 
timore, was on Thursday, the 24(h Octo- 
tober, dedicated to the service of Almigh- 
ty God. 

The Governor of New-Jersey has ap- 
pointed the 10th of this month, to bo ob- 
served throughout that state, as a day of 
llianksgiving and Prayer. 

The New Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Chamber-street, in this city, 
was in the last monHi^ opened for divine 
aervicev 



A new church built for the first parish 
in North Yarmouth, district of Maine, 
was in October, dedicated to the service 
of Ahnighty God. 

Tlie Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society, on the 4ih ujt. acknowledgiis the 
receipt of g4,277 69cts. in October. 

TIjc anniversary of the •Aew-Forfc 
Auxiliary Bihle Society was celebrated oa 
Monday the IGth November. Pelatiah 
Pkrit was elected President; W. C. 
MuLLiOAN, Corresponding Secretary; 
E. C. WooDHuLL, Treasurer. 

The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, in consequence 
of late and very interesting intelligence, 
have established a MISSION TO JE- 
RUSALEM. The Rev. Messrs, Lrvi 
Parsons, and Pliny Fisk have been ap- 
pointed Missionaries to Jerusalem. . 

A Bible Society has been formed at 
Middletown, Connpcticut, called, The 
Bible Society <if the C\unfy of JiJiddlt- 
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Mr, ddMOtory to Me wdMeriMH Bibfo So- 
mety, Preudeot, Nxhbmiak HtrBSAao, 
Esq. Jonathan Barncs, jr. £ftq. Corres- 
pooding Secretary, Thomas Hubbabd^ 
Bml IVeasarer. 
Tlie ooneriAoM of ft B«ftraM^ Datidi 



Cbarofa, at TompkinBTifle, Staten-IdaDd, 
waareoentlj laid. 
OK the 16th NoTomber, Zion Church 
MottHTlreeC in this city, was coose- 



cnOed by 
Hobart 



the Bifht Eevwead Bishop 



Awr. 10. MONTHLY SimMART OP POLITICAL INTHLUGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

GmSAT BRITAIN AND IRX^AND. 

ACCOUNTS from Manchester state 
tfabt the more peaceably disposed 
<^ the riotous weHDBen have returned 
to their emi^ers, but that great num- 
bers still continued refractory. We are 
not surprised at these tumults. Hie ma- 
nufacturers of England are ignorant, and 
when (heir empl^ers find it necessary 
to reduce their wages, they do not lode 
ftyr the real cause of the reduction, but 
fanpnte it to the oppression and tyranny 
of the owaeiB of these large manmhcto- 
ries, and in refenge the workmen seek 
to desitrojr their property. 

The Mint of Great Britain has coined, 
from tiie 15(fa of June, 1817, to the 
13th of July, 1818, viz.— In gold coins, 
6,4314,032/. equal to 98,595,697 doNars. 
In silirer coins, 1,667,962/. equal to 
7,413,164 dollars. This is MHoething 
like a mint. " ^ 

An iron sloop w as latdy launched from 
the works of Mr. Joseph Shaw, at Huns- 
let, which a few days ago brought up to 
Leeds three tonsof coals from Thorp-baU 
colliery. This ressel, which measures 
56 feet in length, by 9 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, draws only 3 feet 4 inches of 
water, aikl would, if enlaiiged to the same 
size, carry 15 tons mere than a oommon 
sloop built of wood. 

SPAIN. 

The present situation of Spain aJTords 
a striking instance of the instability of 
worldly wirs. In the beginning of the 
tixteenth century she was Uie most pow- 
eriul stirte in Europe. Her adventurers 
conquered powerful empires in America, 
and sent the spoils to enrich the moUier 
dbuntry. Her internal resources were 
abundant Her nary laiger^ end her 
amy better disciplined, clothed and paid 
than any other in the workL She gov- 
erned the Netherlands with despotic sway, 
dktated a peace to France and made the 
(opd teigiior tramUe (nr bis empi^' 



But DOW how changed. Her i 
disorder ; her army rautiBoas ; her aary 
deeayed; ber colonies in nbellion; hm 
rstovroes exhausted ; she is making vaai 
efiMTts to msintain her a«dKirity after her 
power has departed, and in all bumaa 
probability she is sinkittg into the oeflsetry 
of deeayed empires. 8so transit giana 



IflBTHEBLAlTDS. 

A letter from Verriers (situated in th^ 
Low Countries) certains the folkming 
curioQs detail:— A rich bachelor, whose 
social habits had rendered him rery popu- 
lar in that city, and who appeared to live 
in the enjoyment of all the lilnnisus ol 
liii, wailed on his notary, with wkens he 
had an int«rrie#of an hour, and oo hk 
retum hone destroyed himself with a pis- 
toL The Botaiy declared diat he Indl 
been dictating his testament in due lbrm» 
and had left finr millions of Hvres to N»> 
poleon and his hein* 

GBBMANT. 

The son of the former Swedish king, 
Gustavus, studies at the nurersity of 
Heidelbei*g. His apparent oooditioii is 
that of a private citizen. 

It is said that there are 600 oiio«n 
scattered throughout Germany, who re- 
ceive English half-pay, to the amount ef 
79,000 pounds sterliog, and who, in onsO 
of war, can immediately be called into 
service. 

Steam-boats are running on the Da- 
nube. 

Since the year 1814, the small-pcA 
has not been seen at Stettin. 

In order to check and prevent mendi- 
city, the church of the Carthusians, at 
Hildesham, is converted into an institu- 
tion for education and industiy. in the 
plac^ where dumb friars formeriy boosed, 
the philanthropist beholds, with delight^ 
about 500 sprightly children, CathoQca, 
IiUtherans and Israelites, many of wboea 
are supported gratuitously, and all ave 
and UMfoily employed. 
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A pioelaaHitm in tbe name «f tbt 
priaee regent was paMiabecl at Hanorer 
mpectiog the stodents at Gottingen. It 
itates, that his royal highness by no means 
intends to abridge the liberty which his 
nbjects have biti^rto enjoyed of studying 
at what nnirersity they please ; bnt that 
on aooonnt of the late events at Gottin- 
ffen, his royal highness is pleased to order, 
tnat none of the nation of Hanover who 
have studied there in the summer balf 
year, from Easter to Michaelmas this 
year, shall be aUowed to go to another 
nnirersity without express penpission; 
and those who shall transgress this order, 
shall nerer be admitted to any office, or 
aBewed to practice any profef sion in Ifae 
Hanorerian dominions. This fact aflbrds 
a striking instance of the total absence of 
ciril liberty on the continent Whether 
the students were to blame in the riots 
er not, if the prince has the power to 
punish them in that arbitrary, undistin- 
guishing manner, they must be in as bad 
a condition as tbe subjects of the grand 
seignor. 

ASLL 

BAST INDISS. 

Information from Calcutta still ciHiFeys 
details 4>f wars and reirohitions. U would 
seem that that noibrtunate country was 
nerer to be independent of foreign inra- 
ders, and die poor inhabitants suffer more 
at this day than they did during the admi- 
nistration of Warren Hastings^ After a 
siege, it is said that numbers were found 
in the woods, dying of hunger and their 
wounds, and yet the British undertake to 
arraign us for cruelty to the Indians, and 
for dispossessing them of their lands ! 

The papers contain a detailed account 
of the storming of the fortified city of 
Chanda, and the capture of a great a- 
mount of military stores and oi^nance. 



with little loss, by Lieut CoL Adams on 

the 17th of May. 

stated will nearly complete the British 



This conquest it is 



achierenients in the Nagpore territory. 
The Paidiwa's supporters were nearly all 
nbdned. 

AMERICA. 

WKST ucnics. 

The sitQation of the Bahama-Islands, 
fium the dispute between the governor 
Wd Imslature, may be inferred from the 
foUowmg from a Naasan paper, August 
If. 

*^ We hare no colonial rerenue coming 
B*— our poor and public schools are with- 
^t support— our deigy staancing^— public 
fieditors without pnynnit filrirbrk dfloe 

Vol. i?.-»No. n. 1^ 



for more than two yean pafl(-»« iigfat- 
hoose, eraoted at tbe entrance of te bar- 
boor, looked up,*' te* 

UiriTBD STATES. 

It is one hundred and fourteen years, 
since tbe first newspaper printed in Ame- 
rica was issued from the press. TheBot- 
fpfi ^ews LeUer was first printed, April 
24th, 1 704. The Jinmican fFeekfy jt$t- 
$enger, was first printed in Philadelphia, 
December 9Sd, 1719. In New-ioric, 
the Jfew-Yofk Gag$Ue was first printed, 
October 16th, 1726. In Rhode^Isfatfid, 
the Rhode bland OateUe, October, 1732. 
No paper was published in Connecticut, 
till 1755— nor in New-Hampshire, titt 
1756 — nor in Kentucky, till 1787. — ^In 
1790, the first paper was published in 
Tennessee. 

We are informed, that the as tr onomera 
who are employed under the authority of 
the British and American goremments, 
to ascertain and run the line of latitude 
45, baring commenced at St R^gis, hare 
proceeded as far as lake Champkin, and 
that the line thev hare drawn lies only a 
few rods north of the old line. 

Though a mat effort has been madd 
and much worn done, it is now stated that 
the public buildings at Washington City 
will not be ready tor the reception ofoon* 
gress at the ensuing session. The north 
wing of the capital is nearly completed, 
and the south wing, it is expected, will 
be corered in before winter. The two new 
executire ofllces will be roofed this foil. 

The Hon. Smith Thompson, Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of New- York, has been 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, Secretary of the Navy. 

Gen. Swift has been appointed Survey- 
or of the port of New-York, vice John 
Haff removed. 

riPTBXlfTH coNGmsss, 

Opening of the Second Seaim. 

IN SBHATB. 

On Monday, 16th November, at 12 
o'clock, Mr. Gaillard, tbe president pro- 
tempore, took the cluir ; the number of 
members present was twenty-seven; 
which bein^ a quorum, a mcange waa 
sent to the House of Representatives to 
notify to them the fact A committee oC 
both houses waai&ppointed to infi>rm th* 
President of the oiganiEation of the Le- 
gislative part of government A coukr 
mittee of engrossed Inlls, and one npott 
accounts were appointed. 

After transacting some fbrther bnrinen, 
incident to the ojiiing td ^ ■cwtoi the 
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B0U8C OF mftntCSKHTilTlVEt. 

Mr. Speaker Clay, took the chair pre- 
cisely at noon. One baodred and twen- 
ty-cijfht members wei^ present, and six 
n^ members, to supply the vacancies 
occasioned by resi^ation and death, ap- 
peared and took Uieir seats. Messagpes 
res]»ectingr the quorum, and for waiting 
upon the President of the United States, 
were exchanged with the Senate. The 
constitution of the new state of Illinois 
was laid before the house, and ordered to 
be printed. The house adjourned. 

Tuesday at 15 o'clock, the President 
of the United States transmitted to both 
bou^s of Congress, by his secretary, Mr. 
J, J. MoDfue, the following 

MESSAGE. 

Felhw Citizens of the Senate, 

arid of the House of Representative* : 

The auspicioos cimnnstances under which 
you will commence the duties of the present 
session, will lighten the burthen inseparable 
from the hiffh trust committed to you. The fruits 
of the earth have been unusually abundant ; 
commerce has flourished : tlic revenue has ex- 
ceeded tbo most favourable anticipation, and 
peace and amity are preserved with foreign na- 
tions on cooditione just and honourable to our 
country. For these ine^itimable blessings we 
camiot but be eratel'ul to that Providence which 
watches over the destinies of nations. 

As the term limited for the operation of the 
commercial convention with Great Britain will 
expire xrrly in the month of July next, and it 
was deemed important that there should be no 
interval, during which, that portion of our com- 
merce which was provided for by that conven- 
tion should not be regulated, either by arrange- 
ment between the two governments, or by the 
authority of Congress, the Minister of the United 
States at London was instructed, early in the 
last summer, to invite the attention of the British 
government to the subject, with a view to that 
object. He was instructed to propose, also, that 
the negotiation which it was wished to open 
might extend to the general commerce of the 
two countries, and to every other interest and 
unsettled di/Tereoce between them ; particularly 
those relating to impressment, the fisheries and 
boundaries, m the hope tliat an arrangement 
might be made, on principles of reciprocal ad- 
vantage, which might comprehend apd provide, 
in a satisfactory manner, for all these high con- 
cerns. I have the satisfaction to state, that the 
proposal was received by the British govem- 
mimt in the spirit which prompted it; wad that 
a negotiation has been opened at London, em 
bracmg all these objects. On full consideration 
of the freat extent and magnitude of the trust, 
it was thought proper to commit it to not less than 
two of our distingushed citizens, and, in consc- 

?ience, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
lenipetcntiary of the United atates at Paris 
has been associated with our Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, at London ; 
to both of whom corresponding instructions have 
been given, and they are now engaged in the 
dischari^ of its duties. It is proper to add, that 
io prevent any iuconvenieoce newlting from the 



delay incident to a negotiaboB on so nuuny im- 
portant subjects, it was agreed, heCore entering 
on it, that the existing convention should be con- 
tinued for a term not less than ei^ht years. 

Our relations with Spain remam neariy in the 
state in which they were at the close of the last 
session. The convention of 1802, providinr lor 
the adjustment of a certain portion of the clajats 
of our citizens for injuries sustained by spolia- 
tion, and so long suspended by the Spanj^ go- 
vernment, has at length been ratified hy it ; oat 
no arrangement has yet been made lor the pay- 
ment of another portion of like claims, not len 
extensive or well founded, or for other classes of 
claims, or for the sculemrnt of boundaries. 
These subjects have again been brought under 
consideration in both countries, but no ogreement 
has been entered into respecting them. In the 
mean time, events have occurred which clearty 
prove the ill effect of the policy which that go- 
vernment has so long pursued, on the friendly 
relations of the two countries, which, it is pre- 
sumed, is at least of as much importance te 
Spain, as to the United States, to maintain. A 
state of things has existed in the Floridas, the 
tendency of which has been obvious to all who 
have paid the slightest attention to the progress 
of affairs in that quarter. Throi^^iout tne whole 
of those provinces to which the ^ani^ title ex- 
tends, the government of Spain has scarce^ 
been felt. Its authority has oeen coafined, aK 
most exclusively, to the walls of Pensacda and 
St. Augustine, within which only small garrisons 
have been maintained. Adventurers Irom every 
country, fugitives from justice, and abscondiag 
slaves, have found an asylum there. Sereral 
tribes of Indians, strong in the number of tbehr 
warriors, remarkable for their ferocitytand wbofe 
settlements extend to our limits, inhabit thoae 
provinces. These different hoitles of peopfe* 
connected together, disregarding on the one side 
the authority of Spain, and protected on the 
other by an ima^nary line which se|>arates 
Florida from the United States, have violated 
our laws prohibiting the introduction of slavr^ 
have practised various frauds on our reveauBi 
and committed every kind of outra^ on our 
peaceable citizens, which their proximity to as 
enabled them to perpetrate, llie invasioii of 
Amelia Island, last year, by a small band of ad- 
venturers, not exceeding one himdred and 6fiy 
in number, who wre&ted it from the inconsidera- 
ble Spanish force stationed there, and held it 
several months, during whichi a single feeble 
cfTort only was made to recover it, which failed, 
clearly proves how completely extinct the Spa- 
nish authority had become, as the conduct of 
(hose adventurers, while in possession of the 
island, as distinctlv shows the pernicious par* 
poses for which their combination had beea 
formed. 

This countrjr had, in fact, become the theatre 
of every species of lawless adventure. With 
little population of its own, the Spanish authority 
almost extinct, and the colonial govenunenU ia 
a state of revolution, having no pretension to it, 
and sufficiently employed in their own concemSv 
it was, in a great measure, derelict, and the ob- 
ject of cupidity to every advoattuwr. A system 
of buccaneering^ was rapidly organizing over it^ 
which menaced, in its consequences, tM lawful 
commerce of every nation, and particularij of 
the United States ; while it presented a tempta- 
tiou to every people, on whose seduction its suc- 
oes priacipaily depended. In regard to lk» 
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tfatted Stales, ttte peniciotts «fiect of tbii mi- 
lawtttl coMbination was not confined lo the 
oc«wi: the IndiaB tribes bave consutuled the 
efiectiire tone in Florida. * With these tribes 
these adveoturers had formed, at an eariv pe- 
riod, a cooaejdoB, with a view to avail them- 
selves of that force to proaK>te their own pro- 
jects of aoeuroiUatioa and aggrandizement. It 
H lo the inference of some of these adventurers, 
in nusreprasentin^ the daims and titles of the 
Indians to land, and in practisinf on their savage 
prapeasiiies, that the Seminole war is principal- 
ly to be traced. Men who thus connect ibem 
selves with savage communiliest and stimulate . 
them to war, wbich is always attended on theic 
pan with acts of barbarity the most shocking, 
deserve to be viewed in a worse Ugbt than the 
savages. They would certainly have no claim 
to an immanity finom the punishment, which, ac- 
cording to the rules of warfare practised by the 
savages, might justly be inflicted on the savages 
themselves. 

If the embarrassmenU of Spain prevented 
ber from making an indemoity to our citizens, 
lor so long a time, from her treasury, for their 
Issnes by spoliation, and otherwise, it was always 
in ber power lo have provided it, by the cession 
of this territory. Of this, her government has 
been repeatedly apprised ; and the cession was 
the more to be anucipated, as Spain must have 
kaown, that in ceding it, she would, iu effect, 
cedo whai in fact bad become of little value to 
her, and would likewise relieve herself from the 
inBortant obligation secured by the treaty of 
1^96, and all other compromitmenU respecting 
k. If the United States, from consideration of 
those embarrassments, declined pressing their 
daima in a spirit of hostility, the motive ought 
at least to have been duly appreciated by the 
government of S^in. It is weU known to her. 
nyvensment, that other powers have made to the 
United States an indemnity for like losses, sus- 
tained by their citlaeos at the same epoch. 

There is, nevertheless, a limit, beyond which 
this spirit of amity and forbearance can in no 
iniiance be justified. If it was proper to rely on 
amicable negotiation for an indemnity for losses, 
it would not have been so to have permitted the 
inabiluy of Spain to fulfil her engagements, and 
to sustain her authoritv in the Flonaas, lo be pcr^ 
verted by foreign adventurers and savages, to 
poipoaes so desuvclive to the lives of our fellow 
eitixcns, and the highest interests of the United 
Stales. The right of self defence never ceases. 
It is among the most sacred, and alike necessary 
lo nations and to individuals. And, whether the 
attack be made by. Spain herself, or by those 
who abuse bar power, its obligation is not the 
less strong. Ine invaders of Amelia Island bad 
assuaged a popular and reelected title, under 
which they might approach and wound us. . As 
their object was distinctly seeu, and the duty im- 
posed on the Executive, by an existing law, was 
profoundly felt, that mask was aoi permitted to 
prtnect them. It was thought incumbent on the 
United Stales to suppress the establishment, and 
H was accordingly done. The combination in 
Florida i^ the unlawful pur|>oscs stated, the acts 
perpetcated by that combination, and above all, 
the incitement of the Indians to massacre our 
fi^w ciliaens, of every age, and of both sexes, 
merited a like treatment, and received it. In 
pursuing these savages to an imaginary line, in 
the woorls, it would nave been the height of folly 
to have suffered that line to protect them. Had 



that been don^ (he vcareouldnovcr cease. Even 
if the territory had been, exrlosivply, that of 
Spain, and her power complete over It, we had 
a right, by the law of nation*, to follow the rmj- 
my on it, and to subdue thtm there. But t'e 
territorj' belonged, in a certnin sense nt lonsi, to 
the savage enemy who inhabitod it, the powor of 
Spain had ceased to exist over it, and protection 
was souglit, under ber title, by those wjio had 
committed on our citizens hostilities which she 
was bound by treaty to have prev-enlpd, hut had 
not the power to prevent. To have slopped at 
that Ime would have given new encoura^rpment 
lo these savages, and new vigour to the whole 
combination existing there, in the prosecution of 
all its pernicious purposes. 

In suppressing the establishment at Amrlia 
Island, no unfriendliness was mnnifc<5ted towards 
Spain, becaose the post was taken frtnn a force 
which had wrested it from her. The mca«aire, it 
is true, was not &dopte<l in concert with the 
Spanish government, or those iu authority under 
it, because, in transactions connected with the 
war in which Spain and her colonies are en- 
gaged, it was thought proper, in doinij justice to 
Uie United States, to maintain a strict impartiali- 
ty towards both the belligerent panics, without 
consulting or acting in concert iviib either. It 
gives me pleasure to state that the governments of 
B«eno« Ayres and Venexuela, whose names %*'cre 
assumed, have explicitly disclaimed all pnrtieioa- 
tion of those measures, and even tTie knowledge 
of them, umil comnmnicated by this govcmnicnt, 
and have also expressed their satisfaction that 
a course of proceeding had been suppresscfl, 
which, if justly imputable lo them, would dis- 
honour their cause. 

In anthorixing^ Major General .Tackson to en- 
tcr Florida, in pursuit of the Seminoles, can* 
was taken not to encroach on the rights of Spain. 
I regret to have to add, that iu executing this or- 
der, facts were disclosed, rc«pceting the conduct 
of the officers of Spain in authority; there, in en- 
couraging the war, furnishing munitions of war, 
and other supplies to carry it on, and in otlicr 
acts not less marked, which evinced their par- 
ticipation in the hostile purposes of that combi- 
nation, and justified the confidence with which 
it inspiretl the savages, that by those officers tln*y 
would be protected. A conduct so incompatible 
with the friendly relations existing between the 
two countries, particularly with the positive obli- 
gation of the 5th article of the treaty of 1795, 
by which Spain was l)ound to restrain, even by 
force, those savages from acts of hostility against 
the United Stat«>s, could not fail to excite sur- 
prise. The commanding general was convinced 
that he shodd fail in his object, that he should, iu 
effect, accomplish nothing, if he did not rleprive 
those savages of the resource on which they had 
calculated, and of the protection on which ihey 
had relied iu making the war. As all the docu- 
ments relating to Qiis occurrence will be laid 
before Congress, it is not necessary to enter into 
farther iletail respecting it. 

AlthouErh the reasons which induec<l Major 
General Jacksoi? to take ijh'.mc i>osis were duly 
appreciated, thwe was nevertheless, no hesita- 
tion in deciding on the course w^iieh it became 
the government tn pursue. As there was rea.son 
to believe that the commnmlers of these ptt^m 
had violated their iusiructions, there was no di.s- * 
position to impute to their government a condu* t* 
so unprovoked and hostile. An order was in 
consequence issped lo liie genera! in eomniaml 
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tiHi«.tt>aelivw ikitpom'f Biiiiidya> QDCoiidi- 
tiooaU J to any pemn duly autborited to recaiv* 
h; and^ AJUriu, whicb is in' the bean of the 
Indian cooB/bryf on the arrival of a oompeteat 
larce to daloid it agaiim thoae salvages and 
their aModates. 

In enteriof^ Florida to sup p re s s this oombina- 
nation, n«> idea was entertained of bostilihr lo 
Spaioi and however justifiable the commanding 
general was, in consequence of the misoondoct 
of the Spanish officers, in entering St. Marks 
and Penaacolai to terminate it, by proving to the 
savages and their associates thai they should 
not M protected, even there ; vet the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and 
^ain could not oe altered by that act alone. By 
orderii^ ihe restitution of tlie posts, those rela- 
tions were preserved. To a chanre of them, the 
rwer of tne Executive is deemed incompetent, 
is vested in Ck>ngress only. 

By this meaaorc sopron^y taken, dnere- 
iflpect was shown to the eovemment of Spain. 
The misconduct of her officers has not been im" 
puted to her. She was enabled to review with 
candour her relations with the United States, 
and her own situation, particularly in respect to 
the territory in question, with the dangers in- 
separable from it ; and, regarding the losses we 
have sustained, for which indemmtv has been so 



course best calculated to do justice to the United 
States, and to promote her own welfare. 

Copies of the instnicticms to the commanding 
general ; of his correspondence with the Secre- 



bristie ; and of the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Spain, near this government : and ef 
the Minister rlenipotentiary of the United States, 
at Madrid, with the government of Spain, will 
be laid before Congress. 

The civil war which has so loQg prevailed be- 
tween Spain and the provinces in South- Ameri- 
ca, still continues without any prospect of its 
^eedy termination. The infonofiation respect- 
ing the condition of those countries, which has 
bMn collected by the Commissioners, recently 
returned from thence, will be laid before Con- 
gress, in copies of their reports, with such other 
mformation as has been received from other 
agents of the Unit^ States. 

It appears from these communications, thai 
the government of Buenos Ayers declared itself 
ind^ndeat in July, 1816, having previously ex- 
ercised the power of an bdependent govern- 
ment, though in the name of the king of Spain, 
from the year 1810: that the Banda Oriental, 
Etttre Reos, and Paraguay, with the citv of 
Santa Fee, all of which are also independent, 
are unconnected with the present government of 
Buenos Ayres : that Chili has declared itself in- 
dependent, and is closely connected with Buenos 
Ayres: that Venezuela has also declared itself 
independent, and now maintains the conflict with 
various success; and that the remaining pons of 
South- America, except Monte Viedo^ and such 
other portions of the Castem bank of^ La Plata 
Its are held by Portugal, are still in the posses- 
sion of Spain, or in a certain degree unoer her 
influence. 

^j a circular note addressed by the Minister 



of Spak to the aHiad paw«S| with ^ 
are raspeoiively aocre^ted, it appears that th« 
aBies nave undertaken to mediate betweea 
Spain and the South-American pfovincesy and 
that the manner and extent of their interpositMNi 
would be settled by Congress, which was lo ha.v 
met at Aix-la-Chapellem September last Fraa 
the general policy and course of proeeeding^ ob- 
served by tne aflied powers, in regard to this 
contest, it is inArred that they will confine their 
interposition to the expression of their aeaii- 
ments ; abstaining from the application of fbroe. 
I state this impression, that Cxhe will not be ap* 
plied, with the greater satisfaction, because it is 
a course more consistent ^Nrith justice, and like- 
wise authorizes a hope that the calamities of the 
war wiU be confined to the parties only, and wiH 
be of shorter duration. 

From the view taken of this subject, fbomled 
on all the information we have been able to ob- 
tain, there is good cause to be satisfied with the 
course hereloforo pursued bv the United States 
in regard to this contest, and to conchide. that it 
is proper to adhere to it, espedaily, in tiie pre- 
sent state of affairs. 

I have great satisfaction in stating, that our 
relatiens with France, Russia, and other powers> 
continue on the most friendly basis. 

In our domestic concerns we have ample 
cause of sattisfaciiao. The receipts into the 
Treasury, during the three first qaarters of the 
vear, have exceeded seventeen millions of del- 
After satisfying all the demands which have 
been made under existing appropriatioasy in- 
chiding the final extinction of the old six per 
cent stocky and the redemption of a msily ef 
the Louisiana debt, it is estimated that tMr#> 
will remain in the Treaswy, on the first day of 
January next, more than two milliotts of doUan. 
It is ascertained that the gross revenue wUch 
has accrued from the customs during the same 
period, amounts to twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars, and that the revenue of the whole year may 
be estimated at not less than twenty-six millioas. 
The sale of pubfic lands during the year has al- 
so greatly exceeded, both in quantity and price, 
that of any former year; and there is a just 
reas6n to expect a progressive improve m ent m 
that source of revenue. 

It is gratifying to know, that, although the 
annual expenditure has been increased, by the 
act of the last session of Congress, providii^ for 



revolutionary pensions, to an amount about «]aal 
to the proceeds of the internal duties, which 
were then repealed, the revenue for the enauii^ 
year will be proportionably augmented, and that, 
whilst the public expendiuire will probably re- 
main stationaiy, eadi successive yew wiO add 
to the national resources, by the ordinary in- 
crease of our population, and by the gratkial 
developement of our latent sources of national 
proK>erit>r. 

The strict execution of the revenue laws, re- 
sulting priadpally from the sakitary provisioAs 
of the act of the 20th of April last, amending the 
several collection laws, has, it is presmaed, se- 
cured to domestic manufactures all the relief that 
can be derived from the duties, which have been 
imposed upon foreign merchandise, for Aeir pro- 
tection. Under the influence of this relief, seve- 
ral branches of this important national interest 
have assumed greater activity, and though it is 
hoped that othm will gradually revive, and ul- 
timately triumph ov^r everv obstacle, yet the 
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OMiMoejr of graata^ ItoUier piotecUoD is Bob- 
mtod 10 your ooomlmAioa. '^ 

The meunrM <if defence, amfaorised by es- 
iHkf bwf have bee« pvrtoed whh the teal «»d 
admty ilue lo so important as object, and whb 
aH the dispaich ra licable in so extensive and 
|reat an ondertakiug. The survey of our niari- 
tme and inland frontiers has been con ti n u ed ; 
and at the points where it was decided to erect 
fortifications, the work has been conunenced, 
instances, considerable process has 
In eompliance with the resonitions of 



the last session, the ooard of commissioners wore 
directed to examine in a particular manner the 
parts of the coast therein designated, and to re- 
port their opiaioD of the most suitable sites for 
two nval depots. This work is in a train of 
eaxuv fk m . The opinion of the board oa this 
mt^tei, with a plaa of aH the works necosary 
to agsMral system or defence, so far as it has 
bsoi fionned, will be laid before Congress, in a 
report firom the proper department, as soon as it 
can be prepared. 



In conformity with the appropriatioi 
last session, treaties have been formed 



I of the 
I with the 
i^ttpaw tribe of Indians; inhabiting the country 
ea the Arkansaw, and with the Great and Little 
Ongce north of the White river; with the 
tribes in the state of Indiana ; with the several 
tribes within the state of Ohio, and the Michig^an 
tsrritory; and with the Chickasaws : by which 
wy extensive cessions of territory have been 
nade to the United States. Negations are 
■ow dspe udin g with the tribes in the lUiaois 
tviritory, and with the Choctaws, by which 
it is emected that other extensive cessions will 
be made. I take ffreat iutnest in stating that 
the cessions ahneady made, which are consi- 
dered so important to the United States, have 
been obtained on oonditioas very satisfactory to 
the Indians. 

^ Widi a view to the security of our inland fron- 
lien, k has been thought expedient to establish 
ftmig posts at the mouth or the Yelkm-Stone 
Tfvsr, and at the Mandan village, on the Mis- 
souri, and at the mouth of St. Peters, on the 
Bfisasappi, at no creat distance from our north- 
cm bouMariae. It can hardly be presumed, 
while such poau are maintained in the rear of 
the Indian tribes, that they will venture to attack 
our peaceable inhabitants. A strong hope is en- 
tertained that this measure will likewise be pro- 
ductive of much good to the tribes themselves ; 
especially in jmwmotii^ the great object of their 
civyization. Experience is c^ariy demonstrated, 
that independent savage communities caniiot 
ka^f exist within the limits of a civilized popu- 
latioa. The pro^^ress of the hitter has, almost 
mvariably, termmated in the extinction of the 
former, especially of the tribes belonging to our 
portkm of this hemisphere, among whom, k>fti- 
nesi of sentiment, and gaUentry m action, have 
beea conspicuous. To civilize them, and even 
to prevem their extinction, it seems to be indis- 
peasa Me that their independence as commu- 
>HI^ should cease, and tliat the controul of the 
Uaitad States over them should be complete and 
vwfisputed. The hunter state will then be more 
tssily abandoned, and recourse will be had to 
tfie a cquisition and culture of land, and to other 
pBsuita lesdiaa to dissolve the ties which con- 
nect them together as a savage community, and 
^ give a new character to ever}* iudivi<lual. I 
pi^sent this subject to the cousidieration of Con- 
Cress, en the presumption that it may be found 



expedient and practicable to adopt some be- 
nevolent provisioas, having these ob|ects in 
view, relative to the tribes within our settle- 
■ents. 

It has been necessaiy, during the presettt 
year, to maintain a strong naval force in tlie Me- 
diterranean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
send some pubHc ships along the southern coast, 
and to the Pacific ocean. Bv these means, 
amicable relations with the tfarbary powers 
have been preserved. Our commerce has been 
protected, and our rights respected. The avg- 
mentatioo of our navy is advancing, with a 
steady progress, towards the limit coutemplated 
by law. 

I communicate, with great satisfaction, tbc^ae- 
cession of another state, Illinois, to our luion : 
because I perceive, from the proof aflbrded 
by the addiuons ahneady made, the regular piro- 
gress and sure consummation of a poiicy, ot* 
which history affords no example, ana of which 
the good eflect cannot be too highly estimated. 
By extending our government, on the principles 
or our constitution, over the vast territory within 
our limits on the Lakes and the Mississippi, and its 
numerous streams, new life and vigour are infused 
into every part of our system. By increasing the 
number of the states, the confidence of tha state 
governments in their own security is intiemid, 
and their jealousy of the national government pva- 
portionably diminished. The itnimacticability of 
one consoUdated g[ovemmeut for this great and 
growing nation, will be more apparent, and will 
be universally admitted. Incapable of exer- 
cising local authority, except for general pur- 
poses, the general government will no longer be 
dreaded. In those cases of a local nature, and 
for all the great purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted, its authority will be cherished. Each go- 
vernment will acquire new force and a greater 
freedom of action within its proper sphere. 
Other inestimable advantages will follow : vur 
produce will be aurmeuted to an incalculable 
amount, in articles of the greatest value for do- 
mestic use and foreign commerce. Our naviga- ^ 
gation will, in like degree, be increased ; and, 
as the shipping of tlie Atlantic states win be em- 
ployed in the transportation of the vast produce 
of the western country, even tliose parts of the 
United States which are the most remote from 
each other will be further bound togetlier by 
the strongest ties which mutual interebt can 
create. 

The situation of this district, it is thoucht, re- 
cjuires the attention of Congress. By the con- 
stitution, the power of IcgiJation is exclusively 
vested in the Congress of uie United States, lii 
the exercise of this power, in which the people 
have no participation. Congress legislate in all 
cases, directly, on the local concerns of the dis- 
trict. As this is a departure, for a special pur- 
poae, from the general principles of oar sys- 
tem, it may merit consideration, whether an ar- 
rangement better adapted to the prmciples oj' our 
government, and to the particular interest ol the 
people may not be devised, which will neither 
infringe the constitution, nor affect the object 
which the provision in question was btended to 
secure. '1 lie growing population, already con- 
siderable, and the increasiug business of the dis- 
trict, which it is believed already interferes with 
the deliberations of Congress on great national 
concerns, furnish additional uu.ti^x's for rccom* 
mending this subject to your coaaideration. 
When we view the great blessiffpwith whkk 
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ear eountry has been fevoored, those wl^ich we 
now enjoy, and the means which we poMess of 
banding them down, unimpaired, to our latest 
posterity, our aUention is irresistibly drawn to 
t)ie source from whence they flow. Let us then 



unite in offf 
menti for these 
all good 

J^ooember 17, 1818. 



Dec. 

our most ftpraterul acknowMBT- 
I, to the divine Author of 



JAMES MONBOE. 



Art. 11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



VASSACHUSETTS. 

THAT edifice which was the boast of Bos- 
ton, the Exchange Coffee-House, was 
entirely consumed by fire on the evening of 
the 3d Nov. It caught in tho seventh story, 
in the billiard-room, and first broke out at 
7 o'clock ; at 12, all was a heap of ruins, 
together with a few adjoining houses. The 
buildint; belonged to a company, and cost 
about half a million of dollars. Its destruc- 
tion is another costly caution against much 
wood work in our public buildings ; and we 
sincerely regret this great loss to enterprizing 
individuals. 

The Exchange Coffec-House covered 
12,753 feet of ground ; was 84 feet long on 
its east fronts and 132 on the north, and 7 
stories high. From the principal floor to 
the dome, which covered the centre of the 
building, was 83 feet; and in.thc whole build- 
ing there were nearly 300 rooms, many of 
them very spacious, and splendidly furnish- 
ed. The Jail of the dome produced an aw- 
ful eflfect. The remaining walls, much crack- 
ed by the heat of the fire, have been care- 
fully pulled down ; and all that remains is a 
mighty mass of ruins. Most of the printing 
offires being in the neighbourhood of the Ex- 
change, were removed; and it is stated that 
«* fifty bushels of tyj>cs," were to be seen in 
the street the next day. 

RHODE-ISLAVD. 

At the late session of the Legislature of 
Khode-Tsland, the annual returns were made 
of the situation of twenty-seven Banks in 
that state. The amount of bills of those 
Banks in circulation, is about 600,000 dol- 
lars ; and the deposits amount to nearly the 
same sum. The amount of specie on liand, 
is about 1,400,000 dollars ; and the amount 
of debts due to the Banks, including public 
stocks, and demands on other Banks, is 
about 3,3<X),000 dollars. Three other Banks 
inade^no return, and another, making the 
whole number thirty-one, has been incor- 
porated since the date of the returns. 

NEW-YORK. 

Mr. Marmt, anthor of a Tpenflse on Me- 
chanics, and teacher of navigation, 39 Ful- 
ton-street, New-York, has invented an in- 
strument for learning the lunar distances ; 
by means of which, the longitude can be 
determined without any calculation, ex- 
cepting the corrections of the altitudes, and 



the proportion which ascertains the differ- 
ence of the time at the ship and Greenwich) 
after the true distance has been obtained. 
The same instrument will, also, in nkode- 
rate weather, determine the altitudes, and 
the difference of the asimuths of the objects 
(sun and moon, or moon and star,) at once, 
and with one observer; and the true dis- 
tance is there obtained as above mentioned, 
w ithout the hiMn of any other instniment. 

A very consiaerable settlement of squat- 
ters has been made upon Grand-Island, prrn- 
cipally in the course of the last season. 
There are now, we are informed, more than 
one hundred families, collected from all 

anarters ; many from Canada and the nud- 
le counties of this state, and considerable 
improvements are making. The Island is 
situated in the Niagara River, and com- 
mences about three miles below Black Rock, 
and extends to within a mile and a half of 
the Falls. It is twelve miles long, and from 
two to seven miles broad. The whole of it, 
before the recent inroads, was clothed with 
heavy timber of an excellent quality. The 
soil is said to be strong and rich, well adapt- 
ed to cultivation. The title to it has not vet 
been determined b^ the Commissioners, but 
it is generally admitted to be within the ter^ 
ritory of the United States. Our readers 
will probably recollect that the Indian title 
to this and the other Islands in the Niagara, 
was ceded to the state of New-York, by 
treaty made at Buffalo, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, between governor Tompkins 
and others, commissioners on the ptirt of 
the state, and the Chiefs, &c. of the Sene- 
ca nation. The state paid one thousand dol- 
lars down, and secured an annuity of five 
hundred dollars This Island will probably, 
at no distant period, become very populous 
and highly cultivated. 

The number of persons who visited Balls- 
ton springs, during the past season, amounts 
to 2,500; of whom, it is stated, more than 
1,200 reside south of New- York, llie 
amount of expenditure by them, is estimat- 
ed at ^125,000. 

Mrs. Bi-own, the mother of Maj, Gen. 
Brown, obtained a premium on sevei'al pairs 
of stockings of her own manufacture. 

SOUTH-CABOLINA. 

A letter from Chnrieston states, that alt 
the bridges are burnt between Oendeau and 
the Sixteen Mile House. The stage has to 
go four miles out ef the way, through the 
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oo fire, to get aloQg. The sun, id 
BkMay, is not to be seeo for the smok^.*" 



We have intGlligence from the Florida 
posts 00 the east of Appa]achicoln> in the 
occopancy of our troops, to the 5th inst. 
The hostile Indians amounting, it was sup- 
posed, to about 1000 warriors, who had not 
Gome in, were in a state of starvation : ma- 
ny bad died of hunger. A woman arrived 
at St. Marks the first of this month, with in- 
timations from some of the principal out-ly- 
mg chiefs, of a wish to surrender, provided 
their lives were spared, and their little re- 
nainrng property, of which the friendly In- 
dians are inclined to rifle them, should be 
secnred. These dispositions have been hu- 
manely encoura.6:cd by the commanding of- 
ficer of the posi; and little doubt is enter- 
tained but there will soon be a final termi- 
nation of the Semtnolian war, which has 
existed on our borders, and with many acts 
of cruelty, for nearly two years past. Gen. 
Gaines has transferred his head quarters from 
Port Hawkins to St. Mary's. 

ALABAXA. 

The place where the city of Blakely now 
stands, was, at this time last year, covered 
with *< a thick heavy forest, with no inha- 
bitants and but one house." It is now said 
to have 80 hoases, 10 large warehouses, and 
the largest hotel in the territorj', with from 
300 to 600 inhabitants." A very respectable 
printing establishment has now gone out 
from New- York, and a paper will be printed 
weekly, or semi-weekly, called the Blakely 
Sun and Alabama Advertizer. ^600,000 
worth of goods and produce was deposited 
there from December, 1817, to June, 1918, 
«id 48 vessels loaded and uoloadcd, mak- 



ing a tonnage of 4000 tona. Ships hafre 
unloaded there directly fVom the West-In- 
dies. One house in Boston shipped to this 
one place |tlQO,000 in goods in the course 
of five or SIX months. One hundred brick- 
makers, and fifty ship-carpentcrs left New- 
York to work at Blakely, a short time ago. 
Three steam-boats arc now building; two 
to ply from Blakely into the interior, and 
one of 600tiuis to go to New-Orlean»--Cap- 
ital $200,000. 



About seven leagues up the river Trinity, 
and in the vicinity of the j^round chosen by 
Gen Lallemand for his mditary camp, is a 
town containing near 500 houses, occupied 
by Indians and Spaniards, called Trinityi 
distant from St. Antonio, in the province of 
Mexico, about 120 leagues. The number 
of Lallemand's followers sf •" keeps increas- 
ing, by the adhesion of fu^; i -Frenchmen, 
who find an asylum in his establishment. 
Neither provisions, money, nor arms, Are 
said to be wanting, and the Patriot priva- 
teers, cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, de- 
posit their surplus prize goods, the produce 
of the West-Indies, at this spot; between 
^hom and the new settlers the most friend- 
ly relations subsist. 

It is calculated that the exports from New- 
OHeans this year, wjll amount to twenty 
millions of dollars, which will be nearly 
one-third of our total exports. 



Cincinnati has a population of 9129sonl9, 
of whom the males of 21 years of age and 
upwards are 2364, and the females onlv 
103a. 



Aet. 12. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 



^Ftom the London Ulerary Gasttte.) 

HERMIT IN LONDON, 

Or Sketehet of Fashionable Manners. 

No. I. 

INmODUCTIOV. 

Tis tmanners make the man, their want, the 

felk>w. 
The rest is all but leather and pnineilo. 

Popeaitered. 

IpHAT a man who has lived many years 

mast have seen a great deal, is a vulgar, 

hut not less true remark. Supj>o«e to your- 

^» then^ gentle reader, one vrhose years 



have rolled imperceptibly by in drawing- 
rooms, in parties, and iawhat is called the 
world ; whose looking-glass now begins to 
make unpleasant reflections, and whose hair 
reminds him of the utility of sucli men as Mr. 
Ross, in Bisliopsgate-street ; and Mr. Bow- 
man, in New- Bond-street. Such is tlie au- 
thor of these pages : too old to be an Ex- 
quisite or a Coxcomb, yet neither old enough 
nor wicked enough to sigh over and to frown 
upon the past. He can now not only enjoy 
toe pleasures of memory, but sit by calml j 
and observe the present day without being 
blinded by tumultuous passions, or soured 
by age and infirmity. 

It may easily be conceived that such a 
man must have seen and felt all the enjoy- 
ments of lUe. With these his accounts of 
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the past DiUHt necessarily be fitted ; nor would 
it be possible for him to vegetate in the se- 
clusion of woods and forests, or to become 
the solitary of a desert, or of a monastic 
retreat A time, however, must come, when 
the fire of youth will decay ; though, with 
aoch a nan, the warmth of friendship suc- 
ceeds to the flame of love, the glow arising 
from a love of society, survives the ardent 
pursuit of pleasure. 

Such a man will certainly be the little 
hero of his tale \ but he will neither be diffi- 
cult nor querulous; and although he be a 
little prone to telliuR his own history, yet 
will he be so attached to fashion and to so- 
ciety, that he will have learned how to lis- 
ten and how to observe. There will natu- 
rally be a little more distance and retirement 
in his habits, In the very midst of the worid, 
than there was when he was more of an 
actor than of a looker on ; but such a man's 
retirement is the comer of a well-filled draw- 
ing-room, a nkbe in a reading-room^ the 
back row of an opera box behind a sexage- 
naire dntchess, unenvied and almost unob- 
served, or in the deep shades of the shady 
side of Pall Mall. 

From these circumstances the author had 
acquired the name of the Hermit of Pall 
Mflill ;* for, living in that vicinity, and still 
moving in the circles which he has describ- 
ed in these pages, he is now a guest the 
more welcome in fashion's haunts, from his 
no longer being the rival of any one. A 
oelibataire more from chance than from de- 
termination, he has no domestic concerns 
to perplex him, no wife to promote or to 
impede his welcome In the gay worid, no 
train to carry after him, no addition to hit 
■Bity in an invitation card, and he is there- 
fore the easier provided for, and the more 
generally invited than a family man. 

Without assuming anv peculiar merit, a 
well-dressed and a well-bred man, whose 
faoe has become common at parties hien eom- 
fm4e$f will be asked to one party merely 
because he was seen at another where the 
same class of society moves ; and thus must 
the scenes of high life multiply infinitely in 
the course of years, making up an almost 
imperceptible experience. 

A beautiful young unmarried lady can with 
safety honour hisarm, as the companion and 
protector of her morning walk, without fear 
of exciting either ambition or passion in hb 
breast, or of raising Jealousy or uneasiness 
in the bosom of a more favoured swain. 
The flaunting married woman of quality can 
take such a man in her carriage to make the 
round of her morning visits, or to kill time 
bjr shopping, without fear of wearing out 
his patience, or of furnishing ehit-chat at 
•ome distinguished eonversaiione, where 
the tongue of scandal might have canvassed 
the connexion and society of a younger e\* 



* We have altered it to that of the Hemiit in 
London, as more applicable aadcmnpielnnsiwu. 
— -EDrroi^ 



cisbeo. His migfal also be oohsbUmI at to 
dress with a certainly of relying on the sin- 
cerity of his advice ; and be might be al- 
lowed to witness a tender glance, a band 
pressed, or a signifioant look giv«n to a 
youthful beau, without fear of rivalry, or 
any chance of scandaliiing him. 

A Donna atempata will rit with him in a 
n^lig^^ of morning attire, having no de- 
signs upon him An Exquisite and a Rofian 
will unrestrainedly play off theur parts be- 
fore him, considerinc him as agood-natarad, 
gentlemanlike old fellow ; or, In other words, 
a cypher in the busy scene of high Ufa. 
Lady Jemima's at home, or Afrs. Fashion's 
fancy ball must be numerously attended ; 
and precisely such men are the materials for 
malnnff up the comer figures of the beile 
(UiemoUt, " Hand me to my carriage," wfll 
say a disappointed belle to such a man ; and 
to him she will recount the object of her 
disappointment and disgust, the coldness of 
a favourite, the flirting of a husband, the 
neglect with which she expected tiel to meet, 
the lulling superiority of a rival, the giving 
way of the face of her corset, the mornfylng 
bursting of the quarters of her satin shoe, 
her loss of temper, or her loss at play, an 
assignation which calls her away, or va- 
pours arising from the dissipation of the pre- 
ceding night 

If such a man see and observe not much, it 
must be his own fault; for, no longer blinded 
by hb passions, nor quitting the worid in &- 
gust, he can reason upon the past, correctly 
weigh the present, and calculate ther^ 
what may occur in time to come ; for life k 
a drama more or less brief, with some more 
gay, with others more hisipid ; all men are 
actors of some part or other, from the prinee 
on the throne to the little tyrant of his de- 
mestic circle ; nor is it given to those actors 
to see and leam themselves, but only to 
those, who, like the Hermit in London, oc- 
cupy a seat in the stage box, and are the 
calm spectators of the piece. 

Whilst the fashionable novels, (for ains ! 
nothing is so iashionable as teandal) are 
hewing away, ii V IndieniMf on every Mb, 
and cutting up not only public but privale 
characters, it b the intention of the follow- 
ing pages to pursue an enthpely different plan, 
namely, to strike at the folly without womd- 
ing the individual — to give the very aketoh 
and scene, but to spare the aetor in eaeh ; 
so that, upon every occasion, personality 
will be most sedulously avoided. To blead 
the useful with the laoighable, and to cheat 
care of as many moments as poesibley are 
the chief and foveurito views of the 

Hkrmit IR LOITDOV. 
(To be canHtmed.) 

RBMARXABLB DATS. 

1st. St. Giles. Giles, or wS^tfiii«,w»tetii 
at Athens. He resided two yeers in the 
eariy paii of hb lifo with CMariiis,Bbluip 
ef Ajtspi in Fnmcei and afierwaids letlred 
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iito lolkode. Chartet Marld, when bi}iii- 
iog, fottQd hkn in bis cell, and ple«aed with 
JUs mnaffecttd pieCy ftnd sanctity of ma»" 
Ben, erected an Abbey for bim at Nismet^ 
ef whkb bt was constituted Abbot. Hft 
£ed Ui tbe Tear 795.— 3d. t4ondoD barot^ 
ForaiBOtt &itbful and carious account of 
fkk deetrective ftre, see Evetyn's Memoir^ 
vol i. p. 871. The fire of Londoo brohm 
out on Sunday morning, Sept 3» 1666^ o. t. 
and bekg impelled by stroni; windf, imaged 
with great fnry during four days and nights f 
■or was it finally eiAingaished antil the fifth 
BorDingafterH broke out. The confiagration 
began at the house of one Fanr/ner) a bakety 
hi Pudding-lane, withinten doors of ThaOiea* 
street, And carried its derastntjon as £Bur M 
the Tenipte» westward, and to the entranc* 
of Smithfleld, north. The imuense proper* 
ty destroyed cannot be eati mated at leas than 
tea miihons steriin«;.— 7th St. EnnerchiH* 
Eaoerchus was Bi^p of Qrieans, and in 
tkat capacity was present at the couaofl ui 
Valentia, A. D. S76.*-«th. Nativity of .th# 
Viigin Mary. This festival was appmnted 
by Pope ServittSt about the year Wo.*^l4th. 
Holy Cross. This festival wan first observed 
la tbe year 616, when CosM>es, King of Pei^ 
iia, plundered Jerusalem, and brought awny 
some pieces ef the Cross, whick sfmerstition 
bed represented as the identioal one oa 
which JesQs Christ saifored, which had 
been left there by the Emprem Helena. 
Heraclitos, the emperor, soon after ennged 
•ad defeated him, and brousht back the 
Cros, Bpon whiob he caused the day lo be 
eoaMnemorated.--*-17th. Saint Lambert 
iambert was Bishop of Utrecht, m the time 
df king Pipin I. bat repre^ving tliat king's 
gvandmfor hia irregalaritieSywasniardered 
•t tbeinstigatlonof ad abandoned woman/**T 
2lsl. Saint Msrtthew. ■ flB d . Coronation of 
idog Geoit^e the Third, which took place in 
the year 1701 ^— S6th. St. Cvprian. He was 
an African by birth, of good tamilv« and well 
edneamd; bat be res%aedalt bis proper^ 
to tbe nee of the poor, and was elected Bi* 
dMpofCarthace.A. D. MS. He suffered 
aertyrdom nnder Valerianusand QaUleoost 
hi 86e.-^9th. at Michael.^--80tfa. St i%* 
mme. Jenomo wu bemi on the ooaines of 
hmioniaaiidDalmada. He translated the 
Old TesUmeat into I^atin. This Version is 
now called the Vulgate, and is exclusively 
■mdby the Roman Catholica. Hedied in 
the Mh year of Us age, A. D. dSSk 



(Fnm th9 London LS^rmf Qamtto,) 

Ia Prima Musa Cuo. Tnmstaiid from 
Ihe lioUan of Cttam Aptna dc. ro/dicre. 
By George Baldwin. Or, tike DMne Tmr 
tefler; tMkUin^ a aoria of Writingt ob- 
tained in Ihe f^ttt^ of Magnctk Skeji. 
Sso-itp. 614. 

Weeamestly h9fe that our readers are «if 
iMte naderstandings, lor hnmiUati^g as it is 
fo professional critics, we aralbfted to eaw- 
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fern that we eaniMA oadarBtandone of Uie six 
hundred and fourteen |iages of which this Ko- 
ran of Magnetism eonsista. Never were vv» 
so completehr defeated We cannot believe 
that this copious volume, well printed, ho^ 
pressed, and with all theontword sembhmow 
•faffa^nal work, is nothing better than n 
collectloo of such rhapsodies as might ba 
obtained by an accurate short-hand report 
of what transpiras in the cells of Bedlam; 
but, in sincerity, thungh we strain our f»eul* 
ties to the utmost, we can make oot notbii^ 
of the sense or hidden nManins which, we 
suppose, must be concealed under these ex* 
traordinary inspirHtion& 

The work is divided into Sesstons ; each 
of whteh gives, as we are led to imagine, 
the visions of a person magnethmd. They 
are all of the same east, and any passage df 
the book atfbrds a perfect specimen of all 
tlM rest We open n at random. 

w SttsMH XLVni. 

« A serpent dofh himeelf about me elrcmi' 
▼olTe : now, Into an eagle be h transfbrm- 
ed: now with his immeasoreble wings 
doth he cover me : with bim am I lifted up. 
In the dark, fbrasmuch «ts 1 can jiidge, ani 
I : veloch>us do we go. Now be doth 
leave me : nothfaig do I see.— In a sea of 
iUignbh am I. 

" Now, fluttering his wings ; a %\to\Ae ray 
doth elfract ; but very dim : tbe horizon 
beginnliu; to unfold, iK>th disclose ebjectft 
that, as far as I can disceni, do appear beau- 
tiful ! Do I mistake not, nitht doth yet 
o'er^mle. Again I do aseenci: what ber- 
saglro ! As we do proceed, the eagle, another 
semblance doth tahe : but What semblance f 
Of a Nytnph, as unto my lomes should ap- 
pear; out bow simple her looks! In het 
gremb am I. 

« Now she doth pot me Into'tiie delidoofi 
eeito: how fragrant !" 

We snid this book had no meaning, and 
we h(^ it win not be thought to have too 
much. We try mo^er sortns : 

" SKsfteir Vn 

*< SiXTV Noir^DS-*-FiB«T lUr. 

« Upon a heap of garlands of btwe nid 
white flowers tessnted together, aeceptei 
am I : what placidness! Foot, do suspend 
the gariand, innocent Oenii : those alto 
winged with blue: bat what lovely sea- 
hlanees t Now do they cover me, and thui 
within their gremb, half do^ng, follow theHi 
I most: their me, I do foel, upao the wfaif. 
The gentle b r eewas feetUngy doy to my seem- 
ing, aeeoapany them. 

^ A soave, that leareely is MkBMe, eetet. 
tial harmony do I di^lMited hear ; that, td 
lepose, tbe sound doth plnoidly hivtc^ me*^ 
hut what repose t Thus, andf no more * N^ 
more would I require ; but more hi not al* 
lowed ! The time will come, but too frail 
am I for the pe^nt, rack nxf ali|t» de^t 
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"I do begin (liot wWdicr?) inasoarceljr 
duieeroiMe space, to see, what unto my 
nortsl lumes thai covered an areanum. 
Now, insensibly it doth diradiate. The eo- 
r», that not long since 1 did scarcely hear, 
»ow again, by ecm> the delicious voices onto 
mine car do c<HBe conveyed. The akia 
hmnid : Ponderous therein do I feel. Bv 
the motion 1 am sensible of, we do. I think 
descend : now seme one doth touch me : 
ah me, enrapt am I : what bKts ! They do 
take away the veil : what light ! I do besin 
to perceive aa immensity of snow; but 
what imree^itv ! All b darkened; what 
ice ! At the desired port are we. 

^ What smoke ! All the cKy, from the in- 
tensit y of the cold, and the mat quantity of 
snow that in this day did fall, hath the ap« 
pearance of a dark clond i 

" Now we are over the great square : 
therein are throngs of people : not In. the 
area of the square, oat in the houses formUiR 
the four sides thereof ; making merry ! And 
.we, without the least demurring^ shall go 
to the abode of Scheldt ! Here we are : 
but he is not among them. At the present 
moment he is in tke house of a protestant 
priest ; and there they are staying, my four 
falthfid genii do tell me, under the utmosf 
inquietude; because in measure that we 
have approiimated, the sentimetn thereof, 
hath moved them to return home to consult 
the oracle : but it hath so happened that 
they are sounding— the lass, the orig^ ; 
Minteo the harp; they cannot, all thinn 
considered, abruptljr retire : but soon, witn 
conveniency, he will be with us. We do 
not go there, because Minteo, if we were 
near unto him, in a company where, oo ac- 
count of bi6 misfortunes, being well re- 
ceived, he could not with propriety quit : 
would fall, without any body knowing for 
what cause, into frightful convulsions: 
wherefore, not to give him uneasiuessy we 
shall attend him here. 

*< llere hcis, comiiij^ upon a sledge, drawn 
by a black horse ; with him a servant, and 
his innocent sacerdoless. What impatience, 
in their countenance) ia expressed ; now 
they do come up: Minteo doth open the 
door of the Cell : the servant wonld enter 
t^ waitopon him, but he dotlkbid^bim to 
leave tl|e room ; and not to return while 
after three hours: he doth shut the- door 
with the iron chain ; also the window-shut- 
iers, withinside. fiiow he doth complain 
that the«tuve is too cold : the lass in reality 
JMh tvemble a little : but now doth cover 
herself J^ett#r., Minteo doth say unto her^ 
JWy depart wpuldit tho« be-pleased to influ- 
ence me ; but I fear thai thon mmi be cold : 
.we wiU wiAl4^ little longer: but the lass, all 
4Mixietyt thua innocently doth reply: eh> 
.kiu>we9t tho« not that with this movement 
.of Bay bandy 1 do rnakt myielf, warm : let 
.us commeiKe. 

« All 19 prefMired :; he it piovided with 
royal |VID«VU¥^ white-^ large! Not 
having more'suitable conveniency, b^4^ 



pone himself in ah an^le. . . - . - Now 
they pot on their canonicals. Minteo, doth 
not vet put on his tunic, because he doth in- 
tend ftrst to pinch his harp ; and the maiden 
the cymbal ; which baUi been lent unto^ 
her by a widow, relict of an officer. - - * • 
Now they do cease their music, and each 
ef them their vest doth pone. . That of the' 
maiden is most dark. Now she doth begin 
to cover Minteo with the veil : now she doth 
influence him : now he doth be^ to per- 
ceive me : he i» received by a Diva that in 
beauty is like unto the sun : with what ma- 
jesty. N»w the maiden doth comprehend 
that he, in sleep, is enrMit She doth at- 
tend to what he doth write; and near unto 
hhn on ho left side doth sit. He b covered. 
We are near to eaeh other, h also am co- 
vered : what pleasure. 

« He doth sav unto me that shortly he 
shall depart for Hamburg, &c. Meanwhile^ 
hi the next session that we shall hold, ha 
doth sav unto me, that I shall see him again ; 
iMrt in- the temple of illostrious men! For 
the peesent he doth say unto me, Seest thoa 
that, of tfon, rust-eaten chest ? Therem i» 
deposited, the, of heaven, imparted dft : 
Whereof the contents aaother time Uiou 
sbak learnJ' 

He then reeitea some verses against the 
Gaub, obtained from Misteo Scheldt in tUs 
mystie communionr-they are in higk 
Dutch, but the visionary translates them &- 
to Italhin, and ooncludea : 

« He now doth begin to awaken me i^ ^ 
and I, shall I remain alone? Ah no, let us 
tocether unto the light return. Awaken oua.'' 

nich is the incomprehenable absnrdity of 
this modetn class of philosophera ; and we 
assvre om* readers that we have tmnscribed 
this * Session* faitUiiay, verbatim et litera- 
tim from the original. We would apologise 
foroocupyiac time with a matter of thit sort, 
but the pari Just copied ia carious as describ- 
ing the ceremonies of these wild eathu- 
stasts ; and it need not be stated that the aob* 
ject aoouires muoh impoctimce from the 
mnltitwle of votaries which magnetiaai 
04Muits in every quarter of the contineiit* 
and even la finglaad. What we deem aheer 
madttOM, they oall Qate st i ai iaapiMtfoa; aad 
Baron Swedenbour^if now bat asitiiplelon 
in the intereoorse ot i^ii^ spectrea, divaa, 
andr superior intelligaaces which persona ta- 
fiummd by OMgnetisiog ei^oy. In their 
trances they seethe siege-pf Troy, and de- 
scribe minutely all its circumstances, or 
tmvel through ancient history with new 
readiniii o» reeeive medical advice tfor ex- 
amplc« tp take, a dose of Epsom salts m ibar 
days,) or write operas, or do a thousaetf 
fantastic tricMj or utter a thousand uncon- 
nected fooleries. Thesr* are magnetic ore- 
cles; and PVance, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and Detiniark, have each their societies 
founded on then* faith in the divine origin of 
these inaane or vicioos'sn^^terits. Yet this 
is the eolighteaed agrof the world^-thfr 
iiiaetef nth ^enturx ! 
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■ONABTEKV OF LA TRAPPB. 

Th« Abbey of La Travpe, so called from 
its hiddkA site in a deep forest, and difficulty 
of approacb, is so reclasa aa hardly io w 
known to tba people of the surroundiBg 
^iatnds at the distance of twentV' miles. 
^Hia paths through the forest are only to be 
thteaiM with toe aid of gnides, ot whom 
there are very few acquainted with (heir 
maces. Wolves are still numerous tn theae 
parts, ihmigh' the woods have bemi much 
thinnied since the evolution. Traveliing 
from Mortnijine, Mr. F. speedily surmouirt- 
ed soeh ebatocies and dangers as esist, aad 
in the eveninrarrived set the monastery. Its 
a)»peatan6e' uis|nres religious awe. The 
total solitndei— the undiaturt)ed and chilling 
silence, which seems Mo have ever slept 
over the dark and ancient woods^—tbe still 
lakes, reflecting tiie deep solemnity of the 
dhjecti^ aroond therar— «>1 impress a power- 
ful image of utter seclusion and hopeless 
iqntetton from living man. Such is the 
voluntary fiOe of th«9e austere fanaties, 
and their gloomy sebemes of penance aad 
privalion^ wKfrthjf of their mistaken notions 
of piety, or hovfor for committed ertees. 

A my brother, acting as secr^ary, did 
ihehondmwof the institution to the travel- 
ler m the absence of the iP^re Abbe, who 
was Tiiitio^ a «onv>i^nt of Female Trapplsts 
at some teaguet distance. The monks hasre 
their beada enveloped in large cowls ; thev 
never break aUenoe, aad never see eacu 
olhMv fsee», aothat two brothers might In- 
habit adjoijiing cells, and eat and worship 
tngether f»r years, without knowing who 
was their leflpw peoHent On entering, 
every iodividaal renoonces his worldly 
name, and assumes that of Fvere Charle, 
Benedict, &c. Their food ^lonsisted of 
about 12 onnees of the brownest bread, 
soaked iu water^ two raw carrots, or a* lit- 
tle cabbage or other vegetable, and a little 
salt. Of these materials thev made two 
meals, filling up the rest of the time with 
prayer and labour. They have rarely cheese, 
and never meat, Ash, or e^^. During a 
repast, €me of the monies, standings read 
passages from scr^nra, vemindiog them of 
death, and of theshortoeasof human exist- 
ence ; another went roood the whole com- 
munity, and on his knees kissed their feet 
b succession, throwinc himself prostrate 
on the floor at interx'als before the image of 
oar Saviour; a tiiird remained on his knees 
the whole liraef and in that attitude took 
his repast* These penitents had committed 
seme fault, or neglected their raJigious du- 
ties, of which, according to the regulations, 
they had accused tbemsdvesy aad were in 
consequence doomed to the above modes 
of penance. Theh* bed is a small truckle, 
boarded, with a ^ngle covering, generally 
a blanket, and no mattress nor pillow. One 
grave is always open in the churclp-yard 6>r 
the next that dies. 
'> There are mcrnksof the orders who iiuve 



takes the vovrt; % ^retbert; and Freres 
Donnes : in all about one hundred, besides 
Bovlcea, who are nrlneipally boys^ and do 
not wear the daix brown habit, mantle 
and hood. The Trmfipists of the first or- 
der are divided into Frert$ eonversf and 
Meligieia de Oemr^ Their mortiflcations 
and hardships seem insupportable to haroaii 
natnre, and indeed their deaths are seldom 
long delayed. The lay brothers take tho 
anme vow», and iollow the same rules; 
thev are principally employed as servanf?. 
anu intmoaactmg the temporal concerns of 
ikm Abbey. The Freres Oonnes are bro'- 
thars given for a time, not for lile ; but to 
renew serious impression^. They do r.ut 
belong to the order^ but sojourn tempdmri- 
Iv after any peculiar dispensation af VtixxU 
clence. On theg4>e«t iestivals tbeyrise^at 
midnight ; otherwise, at three quarters past 
one o'clock. At 2 titer assemble in the 
chapel, where they perferai d'u£ereiH eer- 
• vices till 7 : they then labour] unremittingly 
in the open air, winter and saauner^ in heat 
or cold, till near 11 ; and at that 'hour, pM- 
ceding It by another short service in the 
ehapel, they Uke their first slight repast. 
From a quarter after 11, they read till noon ; 
repose an liour; work •^fuin in thegankm 
till 3; read and meditate till 4 ; and attend 
. vespers from 4 to 6. At 7 they again enter 
the chapel, and at 8 they leave it and retire 
to rest. 



A KriSTAKE. 

The death of M. Ferrier of the Roval 
Academy of Sciences, has occasioned^ 
strange mistake. The Secretary of the 
Boyal Society of Science hapi)ens to bd also 
named Perrier. At a recent meeting of tiijf 

latter body, the Chevalier , entered 

with a countenance woo begone, took liU 
place among bis bretberu, then solemuW 
stood, drew forth a manuscript from his 
pocket, and with a voice of the deepest sor- 
row, began a funeral oration umn i^hh de- 
ceased uriend." — ^\Vhat was his surprise, 
when the " deceased friend*' slood up froai 
the President's chair, which h^ liUed, (Iho 
panegyrist was so blinded with tears, ai» not 
to observe him sooner,) decliiied the ho- 
nour about to be conferred on him, thanked 
his friend in the warmest terras, and pro- 
posed, amidst roars of laughter, to udjoui-ji 
the reading of the oration sine die. 



CHIVES£ GEKEROSITT. 

About tliree years a^, at a public dhiner 
given by some East'India shin owners, ihf\ 
conversation tamed oh the uishonesly and 
immorality of the Chinese, and niniiy atorie.^ 
were teld'in proof of it. ThH IM e Mr. John 
Locke, of Walthansstow, oltserved, bow 
veiy- unjust it was to sli^uialixe a ivliole na- 
tion for the vices of a lew : that it was true, 
rogues were to be lound am<»Bg. Chinese, a» 
well as anuHig other nutiuns ; but (added |h%) 
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ihtLvt blown chflneton MBMi( ttiMwlM) 
were an bonaar to huioan nature : for in- 
stBnre, tben» wm Sha^iftg-que, tke Boag 
merchant, who behaved in so cfeneroua m 
nmnnerto poor Anderson. Hie story seeoi- 
ed to be familiar to many of the gentlemen 
pretent, but as others did not know It, Mr. 
Locire wa% reoneated to delate the tircuoi- 
itance, which ne did nearly in the foHowisg 
words: 

<*The Hong merehnnt had known Bfr. 
Anderton fintimalelr, and had lar^ tranme- 
tions with him. Mr. Anderson met with 
heavy losses, became insolveDt, and at ikm 
Umeof hi« Mare, owed his Chinese firiettd 
upwnfds of 80,000 dollars Mr. Anderton 
wished to come to England In the hope of 
bdag able to retrieve hb affairs ; he eelled 
on the Hong merchant, and in the otmoat 
distress explained his aitnation, his wishes 
end his hopes. The Chinese listened with 
Bmioas attention, and having heard his sto- 
ry, thos addressed him : « My friend Ander- 
son, yon have been very nnfbrtunate : you 
kMe ill : I vtory sorry: voo go to Englaiid : 
tf yos more fbrtimate titere you come back 
•nd pay ; bnt, that yon no forget ChinanUm 
friend, you take this, end when von look on 
this, you will ravnember Sba-kfng-qua;**— 
Hi «nyiug these words, he polled out a vahi- 
Me gold watch, and gave it to him.^ An- 
derson took leave of bb friend ; but he did 
not live to retrieve his affairs, or to retuni 
to Chine. When the account of his death, 
and of the distress in which he had left his 
family, reached Canton, the Hong merchant 
calleaon oneoftiie gentlemen of the fac- 
torv who was about to return to Europe, 
Mid addressed him In the following manner. 
' — " Poor Mr. Anderson dead ; I very sorry ; 
be good man ; befriend: and he leave two 
childs ; they poor; they have nothing ; they 
cbHds of my friend ; vou take this for them ; 
teH them chinaman rriend sent it ;** and be 
puts Into the gentleman's hand a sum of 
money for Mr. Anderson's children amounl- 
f ng to several hundred pounds. We have 
only to add, that the story made a strong 
impression on all present, and Mr. Locke, 
In relattng it, "was so much affected, that his 
eyes filled and his voice thickened. 

ILUerttty Panorama. 



▲H OPD SCKIIB. 

The Lord Mayor was interrupted in the 
course of his business by a sailor, a show- 
man, and a monkey, who arrived at the 
JuBliee^room with a great mnltitude behind 
them. 

The monkey was makiog a most hideous 
noise, nod the sailor and showman, who had 
been arguing in their wajr to the Mansion- 
boose, were so wholly absorbed in the sob- 
ject of dispute as «ot ro take notice forsome 
time ofthe authority presiding. l*he mon- 
key was nuBoh more attentive to forms, and, 
af will be presently aoen) seemed to hate an 
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pony than be had been aocastomed to. 

fius Lordship, having ootioed tke respect- 
ful demeanor ofthe monkey, caHei npttn 
the saiHor and ahowmanie follow th^eiUD- 
pie ofthe animalf whb«t that oMnaeni k«- 
gan to play some of the most Inai^MUe 
tricks, such as pnWng the showiMio'f aene, 
untying his eravmt, dragging open his wasM- 
coM, end, in foot, procoedinf to the boll- 
ness ef stripping him. 

The Lord Mayer havhigdesiiwi that ttie 
complaint, if there was any, should be im- 
mediately stated, the saOor said ke and the 
monkey ivere the injaied vcaaeas, end fkt 
f bowman was the nggnesaor. 

His Lordship seemed to thisk tfaatUbe 
monkey woold be as able to explain tka 
matter at either of hie^oompanioas, and if it 
irould be fair to JisdaeMm the sspieasiau 
of the ^Mo, one woold attribute to the voa- 
key, the mooMat the eallor 
a more clear notion of the 
while the featnres of the man wero 
with passion, those of the aoakej mia 
grave as a philoaopher*s. 

The monbej kept Ills efe tied aposi tl«e 
Loid Mayor whfle his Lovdship was spei*- 
Ing, and at the conclaskm of avecy tenlance 
ottered a piercing ycA, that staitM «v«g^ 
body in the office. 

The sailor then saidthat ha want laloMI- 
man and Adkins* e&hibitkw of the wttd 
beasts, in Bartholomew fair: aad while be 
was looking at the coriosHiei, ka heard a 
very shrill noise, to which hb ears were aat 
strangers. Upon lookhM lo theapper aatt 
of a laiye cage, he saw the monkey, wimIi 
was now before hb Lofdship,ia mat agjlla* 
tkm, and in an instant knew H tolia hisaam 
property, wfaiek be had parehnsed at dt 
Kitts far 4 or 6 dollars, and lost at Parts* 
mouth some ^me ago. He immeiiaSeiy 
toid the keeper that he was d d tfthat 
was not hb monkejTi and have it he nroald. 
The keeper refosea to give It upon sneh aa- 
fhority, and declared that hb master bad 
boorht it Mriy for a pound. 

lie showman was by thbtime in a high 
passk>n with the monkey, who had selaed 
him with sach alolitioe by the nose aSto 
BMke him roar out The aninMl was grow- 
ing more and dMwa averse to the control 
of the keeper; bald oat hb paws to the 
saUor, and flHMUied in ' 



The Lord Blayor said the oalv way for 
him to decide upon a ease in wnioh these 
was positive asseKlons on both sidte. waaa> 
leave the matter to the monkey nimsalf. 

His Lordship directed that the monkay 
should be pbced upon the table, and that 
each pert^ claiming him, siioald use bb 
powers of fascination, in order to aaoarlain 
to whom the monkey was most attached. 

The mookej was put upon the table, bat 
It was nearlv fatal to him, for a large dog 
which has been a constant ybitant at the 
ManrioR-houee, and bad been watching for 
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ibr tlw MilMv woold mobaUj here decld«a 
til« Mttar iHthMt Mm; fab Iiordalup ngr 
•pu UMi nvMnv* 

Th^Loni B hiyo r — Attd tfaedfcetof thk 
<^ i w peima a d v t utw fc upon tkm^hkiM 

«niMnrt«fllw^8aaor,heiras the right ium- 
«Mr. iiii LOTd4iH>i»«i|ipQMdtohavefaMl 
la view A praoedent df verf high autbArHy. 
7W«H>alc»7 eloiif abinfttbe BBekoftbe 
wilori Md fieked hivi, |i^^ hbcbeelu, 
«Bd < j«rMW < hha i» th« tflost afiectioniie 

The L0»d Mfor duirttd 6m ibn vipan tp 
^fikB biw^kwn «t sailor, but the attwppt Q»- 
■MiinHiJth^ anlnial greedy. 

Tbesfltteririaaat If further proof wm 
••aMMAiy,he wbtld glre H. 

ne IxiH Mayor fBg|;eete4 that the par- 
#M ebooM Imie eonmiid* to the mODkey. 
• The dhowman pat a pleoe of ftiek hi the 
iM>Bkey*t |jew, and oraered him to shoulder 
•«nM. laetead ol comnlyfaig wHh the a»> 
der, the nonk^ ftmefc tiie keeper on the 
head, and then torew It hi hit ihce. 

The lailer the* called to hUn," Jaeh, 

- lake a talamb to tib Lordship.*' The moo- 

-IM^ InsNaMly stood erect oa his hiod legs, 

rabedhls paws to the top ofhishead, and 

■Mide a low bow to the Lord Mayor m the 

Tmtlsh style; be then bagged the sailor as 

'iMlbre. ''K atty thtii&[ ehe Is necessary/* 

-aald the sailor, <*I1Ido sometbfaig more; 

'thcw Is a bole io one of his ears, which I 

%or^hi 8t Kltt0,foir kis ft»biomitj*3 for 

the bncl£S Io wear one ear-ring there ; Ms 

hNI paw his marked by a fishing-hook, and 

psK of Jiis tall was bitten offliy a parrot that 

Qsedtoplaywithhfra.'* 

These narks were observed. The Lord 
Mmr adtfsed the showman to give op all 
olaiai to the mook^. The showman refus- 
ed. The sailor refused to part with the 
nonkey, and the monkev refused to part 
'mrlth him.— The two disputaots left the 
office, the monkey about the neck of the 
eailor. [Lmdon Paper. 



The following article appeared ia (be Berli' 
nMu JfmMekitny under the head of 
'« SciMtific Utelllgence."^ 

'( The high and Aourishii^ state of ioteN 
foettfit Improvement to which tbe United 
States of America hare attaiaed, is percep- 
tible among others from this circumstance, 
that tbe * ^mtud ofArii and SdenceSf edit- 
ed by the members of tbe Royal Institution 
#f London, b re^publubed in North- Ameri- 
ca.* Each nnmtier of that jonrnal contains 
14 crowded sheets, large octavo, and em- 
bettished with engravings, (sometimes co- 
• kmred). Though no preminm u required 

" By James Eastbum & Co. New-York. 



hB the re^iri^llM of tbk worii» yet the tti- 
pensesf partlcnttriy m Aiiericay cannot be 
loeoosMerable ; and as the American pub- 
ilsher nev«rth«lass sobJeoU biwself to those 
Mpwsefli wo megrfixMH this inferthe n«m- 
berof porchasora,* nnmher which woidd 
he truly wmadeiCtl la so younga state as 
North- Amtftat were it not thai this pait of 
the worid ia every rei|>eet anproachei with 
«Miomman laphUty towards a perfected 
state of formation. Already la the year 
1788, six years before tbe breakMig out of tbe 
Frenah Bevolution, tbe Abbe Omimnh oat 
of the most sensible and penetrative writen 
of Italy, (see Grinim's Corfospondence) 
wrote to Madame iy£pmag, the amiable 
author of Conversationt D* Emlie, (a work 
wbioh the French Academy crowned with 
a prise,) ^ as to the reforms — savings at the 
court and in the civil administratio»— 
whieh you announce to me, as near at haadt 
I am vary well pleased vrith them, espe- 
cielly as none of them aflbet me personally. 
However, Livius has already said in his agOt 
which was very much like ours: ^ ad hoe 
tempora ventnm est, quibus nee vitia nostra, 
nee remedia pati possumqs.**-"We live in 
such a time, tuttt the reaf^dy is just asdau- 
«nous. as the disorder. *' Do you know, 
dear friend, how we are off? Europe is 
ebottt Uunbfting down, aod to move over to 
America. Here in Europe every thing is 
worm-eaten and rotten : laws, religion, arts 
nod seieneest and all this will rise eneis in 
America. I say this by no means in a joke, 
and it Ims nothing at all to do with the dis- 
putes between England aod America. I 
nave announced and preached these twen- 
ty-3rcar6, and hitherto every thing that I 
have predicted has been tolerably fulfilled. 
Therefore do not, as you intend, boy a 
house on the Chmmct D'Mtin, in Paris, but 
purchase one for yourself in Pbiladelphia. 
For liie rest^ I shall not fare so remarkiibly 
well in tbe unpending revolution of things, 
as there are no Abbeys in America! Aod 
on the value of the state coestitutioa of A- 
merica tbe English themselves are pretty 
well agreed. One of their best beads, Hm- 
eotf judged of il in a publio speech : " It hi 
pot desirable only> but also to be hoped that 
political chemistry may yet discover ways 
and means to combine a very bigb degree 
of civil and personal liberty ; with high rec- 
titude in public life and in civil administra- 
tion.*' 

The examnle of a rising free state wai^ 
rants us in toe anticipation, tbttt so desirable 
a union can by no means be considered a? 
unattainable. 



TRArrs or ikoiiic character. 

Miiledg£9iUe, Geo. A'uv. 3. 
Indian PhitatUhrtfpif^^^Vfe occasionally 
meet with traits of Indian character, so dis- 
interested and noble, so huiaaoe and gene- 
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mingled envoHoM of vstonUlimeiit and Uef 
liiiht. We tn r«nmid«<r bdw PoMiliOiitms 
When capfain S^hli) one oTtlie ih^ seiHien 
in Virginfft, #a« taken caqMive-and abMit to 
b«8acrifi«ed; iRag;ii«ninemly tendtrdd lier 
own life as a ne«Loe-(i#^ilitg^f»tiie wkith of 
her offended tttHer, tbe vlniHetivo PcxifbaiC- 
tan ; and h««r sho at len^^ by supplioatidil 
md entreaty, emi«Kl htotoHapa** tfaerearf»- 
l#nce of Ms devoted vkftim; * We also re* 
eoRect wheti eaptain SmUh wiis afterwards 
#eomed to fall W the hand of^treftchei^, 
that at the -deadbourof the Hiefat she gave 
)iim Item of' the impending? dHrtger, and 
«t the Most Sminent haxard, effected his 
escape. , • - 

Nor hare \v«t forgotten the .stlH.raore re^ 
centyhfit not lew commendable eoaduetof 
the faithfnl MakiUktUuliA. After the peiA 
^tou9 massacre hy the Cherokees of'thm g&v- 
risen of Fort Loadon, ritoat^d near tlie 
Mu«ic!e shoab on thn Tfinoessee river, this 
nohle chief, always the friend of peaee and 
•of white men, no sooner heard tfaatCaJ^t. 
Stewart, (snh5H<fie«itly southern agent of 
Indietrt aftairs dtiring the existence of the 
colonifi) gavemMent) had escaped -death, 
than he hastened to the spot, and purchased 
him from the Indian who took him, giving, 
by WAV of ransom, hit rifle, clothes uul m 
he could command. The life of Capt Stew- 
art t>eing a^ain menaced, for refuAlog to aid 
the savagps in (heir meditated reduction of 
Fort Geo»ge, Attakullaknila resolved to refe- 
c«n Uh fri»r.d from the perilous situation in 
wlficU he was placed, or perish>' in -the at- 
tempt. He accordlnj^ly sipiified to -his 
connlrymen that \k intended to go huntinff, 
and take his prisoner with him 1o eat vem- 
6on. Having arranged every thing, they set 
out on their journpy — tlw distmoe to the 
frontier settlemc'nts was gmat, and suspicion 
of (heir denign being soon excited, tfie ut- 
ruoT^t esf>eflTtK>n was necessary to preveat 
being overtaken by tlio^e in pursait of them. 
Nine days and n%ht» did they travel throogh 
a dreary wilderne'*!', never before traversni 
but by savai^s and wild beasts, shaping their 
courso by the »an and mooh, and sobsistine 
mi what chance placed in their way, till 

. Ihcy fell in with a party of rangers sent 
out for the protection of the fmntier, who 
rondiicted theuj in safety to the 8cttke- 
aaents. 

The incident we are about to relate (an 

'Intperfect account of wUttjh has hei:etofore 
been grven) eqnnMy wKh the foregoing^ de- 
serves to l>e recorded. Duncan M'Krim- 
mon, a resident of this town, was a Georgia 
militia man, in tlie service oH the United 
Stfftfcs, during the late Seminoican War. — 
While stationed at FortGadMien, on the Ap- 
pulncbicola, he one morning went fitiiiing, 
and in attempting to return missed his way, 
nnd was Re\'eral OTiys lost in the surrounding 
wilderness. After wandci'ing about in va- 
rious directions, he was espied aiki captured 



b/a Mrty if hostile l«difllts7faeaiM by tlM 
'weti known prophet fVancls-*^vho had an 
t * i ; a nt uatfarm, a fine bcaoe of pistols, and 
a British commission of brigadier gooanil, 
which* he fexalHdglir sliewed to the prisooen 
Havtag abtainod the satisftudian tkey was*, 
•ad respeeifaijg thu positioo-of ttoAfBericn 
anpy, thfey be^svi to prepftre fsrttae intond- 
^ aacriftce. ' M^Hrimraoa was placed at a 
%take, and the nithiaas savages hafving Am- 
■ ved M$ heady a«d redsced his body to a state 
of anifitiir, fomird themselv^ into a cfafcle 
and danced aiiT'^d bia some honri, yelling 
^ the while wbst horribly. The youi^esi 
daughter of the prophet (who is abcvt 1^ 
9^ar8.oC age, abd re^ir^seiilBd bfihi officers 
-of the finay We btkve eaiiMrscd vkhv to bt 
a woman very sapertor 16 liar:«Bsodat6a) 
!«ras Md md silent the whole tiraa; she par- 
ticipated hot in the genfehd jov, but wasavi- 
•dentiy, e^e6 to tiic afffig6t#d prisoner, 
much fiBined at the ravage seeae she ttas 
•compelled to Hitness. When the filial iQina- 
hawk was raised i0 termteate for ever ike 
4Rortal eiistence of theaniortanalc M'Kriai- 
idOB, at that critical, that awful Aoment, 
Millv Franels, like fcn angel of amrey, pla- 
.ced herself t)etweeil it aaa deatln resolniely 
bidding the asConlsfafed execaliooer, if km 
.thinsted for hujaan Mood, to shed her's ; ba- 
iii| detemiiied, she seid, not to survive tfabe 
pnsoner's death. . A momentary paose was 
produced by this uneipected oecvrveace, 
and she took edvantage of the ef rcumstanee 
to implore the pity ofher ferocious father-^ 
who finally yielded to her wishes ; with tlie 
inter;%a, howevlctf, H k believed, of mw- 
derin|; them both, if he could not s^l 
M'KnmmoQ to the Spaniards, which was 
lut^y effected a^aw dft^ after at St. Marks, 
for seven gallons and a Mfqfrum. 

As long aa he reraauied a prisoner^ 
M'Krimmoii's benefentress coatinaed to 
show him acts of kindness. Now, the fot^ 
tone of war has plateed her io the power of 
the white people — she arrived at Fort Gade- 
den not long since, with a onmber of others 
that had surrendered, in a starving condi- 
tion. We hre 'gratified to learn, that a pro- 
per respect for her virtues induced the com- 
manding officer. Got. Arbuckle, to relieve 
her Immediate wants. M'Krimmon appears 
to have a due sense of the obligation heowes 
the woman who saved his life at tb^ hazard 
of her own-^he left town last week to seek 
her, and as fiu* as may be in his power, to al- 
leviate her misSnrtants. It is also his firoi 
detenosination, we -imdentaad, if she will 
consent, to make her hb wife, and res^die, 
provided he can prevaH upon ber to do so, 
within the settled parts of Geoi^a. 

-It thus appears, that rude and oncultiv*- 
ted Busda are susceptible of the finest seitm- 
biUty, of the warmest attach meots, of the 
most inviolable (nendsbtp — and that tbey 
sometimes practise virtues, which would do 
credit toa.{)eople the most refined and En- 
lightened. — [Journal. 
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RAXAHXABLk inTAPrtS. 



On a gnrt-stout in SUverton Church- 
yard:— 

Here lieUi thft body of Betty Bowdcn, 
Wbo moald Nve kmgper bat she coudeo ;* 
Sorrow and grief made her decay, 
Till her bad le^ cerdt dhe away. 

Ib Kin^ibrtdge Cbnrch-^wNly oa • mmm 
who was too poor to be boned vdth bis Tela* 
tioBs mthe eharefa. 

Here lie I at the chancel door; 
Herel lie because Vm poor: 
The further in, the more to pay ; 
Here 1 lie as warm as they. 



He^r lies body 

of Stecvia Richman, 
Qiasier of Arts ; Hee 

dyed&e Uthof April!) 85. 
Reader, thou most unto the duit 
€^ heare an lye as well as j, 
Till earth be bume, 

and the skies 
Shall bee no more 

our cannopies . 



I The folUwIag^mis put on the gntve^^tone 
a£ vtraijedhni it his deshv :— - 

Eiit Burbridge. 

t 
, On Sir Phifip Sidney :— 

EvghrtH hath his bod^, &r she it fed; 
J^iiUierland his blood, in her deieoce shed ; 
Xha OowM halh hissooly 
The Arh have las fame. 
The Soiildier his grief, 
, The H'orU his gpod name. 

A cefebrated aetor of th^ natne- of Lux, 
died lately at FrankfbK ea the Maine. Tli^ 
foTlowiiig epitaph is to be eogr»r«d upoit 
his tomb :— 

Htc jaoei J^x lit Tenebris. 

Epitaph on a tombstone at GnniraBotr^ 
aear Helstone, Cornwall r 

Shall- we all dia.' 

We shall die all. * 
AU die shall we ? 

Die all we sh?U. 



Amt. 14. KEPOBT OF DISEASES. 



Btp9rt0f.Dma9ettt9tU^ai the PubUe Du- 
wmary, J\reW'Yorkt and m.44< Priva^ 
metue of the RBporUr, during the monik 
cfOOobtr, 1818. 

KCvrr. ptsxASzs. ' 

INTERMITTENT Feyer, 8; Remittent 
^ Fever, Id; Continiaid Fever, 30; Ia£aon 
tile ReiAittent Fever, 6; EpiHsraera, %\ 
Phle|moii4 a; Ophthalmia, b) Inflaomia* 
tory Sore Throaty 7 ; Uleeratad Sore Xhroa^ 
8; Cynancbe Parotideat ft; Hives or Croiip, 
4; Catarrh* 8; Bo^nohitb, 2; Pneumoaiii^ 
19 ; Typhoid Pseumony^ 3 ; Hoopiag Cou^ 
10; Ma5todyma,^2; Hepatitb, 2; Aeivt^ 
RbeuflMitism, 3; liifla«Diwtioii of the Hip 
Joiol, 1; Cholera, 4; Byseote^, 17 ; Hi«r 
matemeijb, 1; Urticiiria, 1; Brysipelast 4> 
Measlesy 2; Dentitio, 2; Convulsio, U t 

CaaOlflC A5D LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, 6; Vertigo, 2; Cephalalgia, 5 ; 
Dyspepsia et Hypochouduasjis, 9 ; Cgmjca, et 
Oostipatio, 9; Hysteria, 2; Paralysis He- 
Biplegica, 1 ; Paralysis Paraptegica, 1 ; £pi« 
lepsia, 2; Asthma et Dyspncoa, 3 ; Bronchitis 
Coronica, 9; Phthisis Pulmonalis, 5; Cbro- 
nic Rheumatism, 12 ; Flcurodyne, 3 ; Lum- 
bago, 2; Epistaxis, 1 ; Haemojitysis, 2; Hae- 
Morrhois, 1; Menorrhagia, 3; Dysmenor- 



*- Could not. 



t Carried. 



itoa> 2; Dyfuria, 1 >,Dyaeiiteria CIiroQicj^, 
§; DiarrlKBa, 15; Leucorrhflva, 1; AmeiMir- 
riHBft, 6 ; Hysteraigia, 1 ; <;iraviditas, 8 ; 
Plethora, 4 ; Anaaarca, 1 ; Vermes^ 8; Ta- 
betMesentenca, 2; Sgrphilb, 7; Urethriti<> 
VinilAota, 10; Phymosis, 2; Hernia Ha> 
moralis, 3 ; Tumor, i*; CoaUisio^ 7 ;.StpefD- 
Cia, {iiprmih) 4 ; LuKMio^ 1 ;. Pfolapsua AaW 
t;.ProiaMusiJteri^ i; Vidnus, 2; Absem^ 
sus,4; Ulcus, 10; Ustio, Uiwdh) 3; Scabies 
^i-FmrigOy 7; Parrigo,4; Eroptiones Va> 
riie, 11. • 

f With Ibft eiception pf e few. dajrs, tlM» 
weather of October has been remarkaUgr 
ftn*, wMh for the most part 4€l>eei;fiU (Miei#£ 
the heavens. Xbp wuubv pf ^kioj da^y s ha» 
QPt heeolevverUian tweotj^^hreeior tw^«ty-r 
iour out of Wie thirty^oj^e. A fc\M( hm^uq^ 
Ings have-^n aecomptinied wilU jo^s,aD4 
heavy iWws-; ^t thorr^has boen an iMcnosl 
total ahsMMe^ rain^ tb^ 4fuautity ^at kan 
fallen iMtiog hm th«&n half an Inch in deptb. 
The Huii .bits contiiiHed to pohiia.'^s consider- 
able power at midday, but the evenii»:;s and 
mornings have genornlly been cool, and 
several nights have been attended with 
white froMis. The averaffe height of the 
thermomctep for the whole month is about 
64*^. Highest temperature of the morning*,, 
at 7 o'clock, L i*% lowest 34"^, mean 47; 
highest terai^rature at 2 o'clock P.M. 71*^, 
lowest 42**^ moan dO*' nearly ; highest tern- 
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peratara atfiinfl0t97^ fcnrMt 41», aiiMlii 
5(P.-^Gfeate9( vwriation ia tweatr four 
hovrt SI''. The Barometrioal range b from 
89.56 to 30 J8 indies. 

The whids have beea variable, and those 
from the north and west were at times as* 
eeedingly unpleasant from the clouds df 
dntt which thef elevated and carrM thnmgb 
the air. 

During this month, TefletatlDn hastieeii 
rapidly declining. The foliage has beea 
gradually assuming those rich and variega* 
&d colours which impart to oar woods and 
forests such a mafic splendour, and render 
the autttfflBal landscape so Interastlng to the 
painter. The trees are daily parting with 
their leaves, and the iaee of all the oouitiy 
Is fast approachteg to its wintery state. 

That tne human body, and the actions 
which constitute health and disease, are 
much influenced by the state of the atmos* 
pbere, is proved by almost daily obaarvation, 
and is rendered contplcuous from the ef** 
fe^s produced by the rotation of the sta- 
so^. The autumnal vieissitodet have al- 
ready made a strong Impression apon the 
character of diseases. The weather has 
been sensibly bracing to the constitution, 
and the population at large have eipe- 
rienced its salutary influence, manifestea hi 
the favourable stole of tiie general health. 
Continued and remittent fevers, and more 
especially disorders of the nrtiiMe vhs, though 
they stin continue to hold a prominent and 
distinguished rank, are obviously declhiiog. 
and gradually giving plaoe to diseases or 
more marked mflammatonr charaeter, th0 
eflhet of eiteraal cold. CDrisas^ oalns in 
the face and teeth, sweWngs of tne neck 
and fauces, sore ffaroats, coughs and hoarse* 
ness, attended sometimes with slight fever, 
have been frequent. A number have been 
affHSted with ophthalmias, and peripneu* 
monies, both true and spurious; several 
have complained of rheomatie pains, and 
a few have been seised with pleurisies. 

In the milder forms of Bronchial and 
Pulmonic dborder, resulting from the Im* 
pre ss i ons of o«r mutable aOnosphere, a 
pTMer degree of abstemioasness, eoolinc 
eatharties. moderately warm clothing, and 
the use or tepid, diluent drinks, bv deter* 
mtelag to the sufftMe and restoring the fane« 
tioM of the skla« wDI often relieve the 
respiratonr organs, and eifect a removal of 
the complaint. But ib severe caaes of pol« 
monk disease, where the Mmwo of the 
okealatlon becomes so hi disordered as to 
produce a considerable degree of faiflam- 



matknh marked by rndBte the ehest, eoo^, 
dyspncsa, or diUciAt and impeded respira- 
tion, attended by febrile eiefteaMat, the 
Inngi must be speedily relieved by the ommC 
proSupt and actWe measures. This can onI|F 
be done by producing a rapid diminution of 
the cireulatmg mass of fluids, by blood-tel- 
ting, and by active pargatioos at the eoas" 
mencement. After the use of decisive eva» 
cnatioas, liHsters are to be applied for the 
puipoee ef relieving the local uneasiiieis; 
and as in all inflammatory alfectioiM of the 
hmgs, nature appears to atleaspt the earn 
by eipeetoration, this process must be aided 
1^ the use of antimonials at ftnt, and by 
graduallv increased eipectorant mediclnea 
as the febrile stricture and escitement A- 
minish. After the process of expectoration 
has eetually commenced, evacuations pro- 
duced either by bleedc g or by the use of 
purgatives, may be pr active of serious 
mischieC^ and are themore to be cautiously 
employed. 

The New-Tofk Bills of Mortality for Oe> 
tober, give the following account of deaths : 

Abs^ssy 2; Apoplexy, 4; Burned or 
Scalded, 4 ; Casualty, 4 ; Cholera Morimi , 
7; Consumption, 42; Convulsions, 11; 
Cramp In the Stomach, 1; Diarrhosa, 4; 
Dropsy, ; Dropeyin the Head, 10 ; Drop^ 
In the Chest, 8; Drowned, 3; Dysenteiy, 
88 -y Dyspepsia, 1 ; Fever, 7 ; Fever, BIKo«% 
2; Fever, Inflammatory, 9; Fever, Inte^ 
mittent, 1 -, Fever, Typhous, 22 ; Flux, In- 
fantile, 8 ; Oottt, 4; Hsrmorrbage^ 4 ; Hsa- 
moptysis, t; Hhrea, 10; Hoeplag CMgh^ 
16; inflammation of the Bladder, 1; Li- 
iaaimation of the Brain, 4 ; Inflammation 
of the Chest, 7 ; Inflammsflion ef the LiWy 
4; laflamnmtion of the Bowels» 8; Inteoi* 

Kirance, 4; Locked Jaw, 1 ; Measles, 3; 
ortification, 1; Old Age, 8; Palsy, Tj 
Quhisy, 1 ; Scrophula, 1 ; Sprue, 1 ; StiQ 
Bom, 9; Sudden Death, 8; Saieide, 1; 
Syphilb, 1 ; Tabes Mesenferica, 10 ; Teeth* 
lug, 1 ; Unknown, 8 ; Worms, 4.— Total 294* 
Of this number there died 65 of and oadei' 
the^age of 1 year ; 84 between 1 and a y dare ; 
2d between 8 and 6; 12 between 6 and 10 1 
12 between 10 and 20; 85 between 20 and 
SO: 88 between 80 and 40 ; 83 between 46 
and 50 ; 16 between 50 and 68 ; K) between 
60 and 70; 14 between 70 and 80; She- 
tween 80 and 90; and 2 between 20 and 
100 years. 

JACOB DTCKMAN, M.a 

Ah9-Ferit, OetoberSltt, 1818. 
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Aat. 1. The Backwoodsman, A Poem, By J, K. Paulding. 12ixx>. pp* 198. 
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rpHAT, in the rerohitton of ages, the 
•■- Muse of America will compete with 
ber predeceasort of Greece,^ Rome, and 
Enghuid, limst be the conriction not less 
of reason than of patriotism. The pro- 
arrets of society in the western world is 
Tiiihty'prepariaf the way for a more sab- 
lime and perfect developement of mental 



mnch-calamnfated term, but one we io 
not hesitate to use, because in its true 
sense it applies to a fooling, the source 
and spring of all that exalts and ennobles 
the character of a nation. Among the 
many exceUencies of the constitution^ 
we would select, as the one conforring' 
upon it its highest Talue, and most indi- 



posr^ than has yet been beheld, and we catire of tibe wisdom of its framers, the 



may confidently anticipate the period, 
when the eyes of Europe will be turned 
with astonishment on the superior onlti- 
Fation by her ancient colonies oi the 
higher qualitfes' of genius, as she now 
^aza in wonder on their adnmce in the 
Qsefolarts, and, in one partioular of un- 
speakable importance, begins to perceive 
their present superiority. The spirit and 
inflsence of her political institutions seem 
to hold out to America the promise of a 
hten^re richer and more abundant than 
that of any nation either of ancient or 
Bodem times. The &brio of her laws 
^ goremment, beautiful a» it is, will, 
ao doubt, yet reoetre considerable inw 
pnweroent Arom the increasing int^i- 
geaee of ber citizens, and Ibeir expe* 
n^nceof the adrantageaol imwwUiony a 
Vol. it.— No. if|» 21 



profision made for its gradual and tem- 
perate amendment The recognition of 
the principle on which this proTision is 
founded, appears to us one of the firmest 
bulwarks of American liberty — the surest 
safeguard against the evils <^ anarchy on 
the one hand, and on the other, the more 
destructire efl^ts of despotism. More 
than other branches of knowledge — me- 
chanics, astronomry, mathematics, &o.-« 
why the science of legislation and govern- 
ment should remain stationary, we pro- 
fess our inabUity to discorer. At present, 
the United States afibrd the single and 
admirable example of a people already 
powerful in numbers and wealth, flourish- 
ing, and in a manner unparalleled in the 
history of mankind, under a gororament / 
more positirely popular than that of any/ 
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of the ancie&t republics, adequate tq 
erery purpose of don^estic improvement 
or forei^d«feJ9ce, eC wbielFthciiightst 
as wefr^ the least xsonsequentiahstatfoB* 
are open to every member of the com- 
munity, admimstcred — and, surely, this 
is not the least of its merits— at an ex- 
pense to the state that cIMr^f ptoras hdvr 
slender is the cost of all the legitimate 
business of a nation, and whose proceed- 
ii^ are necessarily concordant with thB 
opinions and feelings of the country. In 
America — and this can be pref^ted of 
no other part of the world — the law is 
sovereign, and, from the head of the re- 
public to the most obscure and indigent 
individual, every citizen is bound to ren- 
der to its dictates respect and implicit 
obedience. Yet does not this supremacy 
of the law affect in the remotest d«flpm 
the indefeisible sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. In truths it is only as the record^ 
expression of their will, that it operates; 
the direction of that will it obeys with 
t))e undeTiadngr fidality of a nw to its 
bad, an4 whenever the m^ohty of the 
qation decides upon altering its qourse, 
i% flowB, p«r necemJLqAism^ in a new cbaor 

Tht consQiousnesi^ gf thair posfession-. 
of this power to alter and meli^rata the 
constitution, must, we humbly conooivo,. 
act upon the peo|4^ a^ a p^rpetuaji stiau»- 
lus to Iqolq into, and es^amiae with d««p. 
attentioB and scn^nizlng intecest, the 
component pa^rts of the coqstituti/on. It 
is a subject deserving, above any oth«r, 
the study of each and alL IVfore, nviQb 
more than is generally supi;>0Bed» of Uie 
prosperity and l^apjpine$s cjif a^pofplie da^ 
pen4s on the powers of iu govevni^nt, 
as well as the manner in wh^qh thqse 
Itpweis are execciayed; and tjie expe- 
rience of history^whioh to^ fireq^^i^y 
exhibits the dcigrading picture of the. s^ 
crifice of a nation's welfj^e to tb^ paa* 
aions or caprices of a (ew individual^*— 
Warrants us in.obs^apiriDgy tha^ bxm, the 
Qioment; thepuj^lic fHq<?tiffytr^P .^^.^Mf-* 
£Bred to assume the pow:^r, of acting io- 
d ep e n d^ U ly of those to whom they owe 
t^ statiiips^ the liberty (i. 9. the soren 



rfignty) of the people sastain* a propor- 
tionable diminution. ' 

It is net our intf nttonto esten a% pre^ 
sent into the discussinn of thfe faiip ort a nt 
and very interesting topic. To some of 
our readers it may appear that we have 
digressed from the subject in band, and it 
m^y p^haips seem son^what strange to 
commence a critique on % poem, with re- 
marks upon political topics. A nioi€ at- 
tentive examination, however, will, we 
think, show that we have not erred so 
^i^efy M D¥g^t be imagined. Our object 
was to show, that, for a consideimble pe- 
riod at least, much of the spare time of 
the people on this side of the Atlantic 
will be devoted to politics, and that the 
literary talents of the country will natu- 
rally follow the bent of the national taata» 
a^ deyete Uieogipelves to subjects engross- 
ing universal attention. The justness of 
our sentiments in this respect 13 not, cer- 
tainly, contravened by facts. The lite- 
rature of America is chiefly political, 
t]u)iigb a few poems may be mentioned^ 
that deserve to be better known thao they 
are at prescint. Amepg them we would 
pertieularly s^teot Trumbull's '^ •¥'Ft»- 
gali"^ and a portion of the w^orks of 
thie late R. T. Paine. Mr. Piespoal's 
" 4tr« (^ PaMkkey^ display graat ridi- 
iies»of fancy^ and a melodiiMs feciUty of 
vceBsifieeti^v, that frequenUy reminds us 
of Pope and CampbelL Still these ar^ to 
be cited rather as exceptions to tb^ gene- 
ral nile^ booQurable, ind^M* tottbeir 9Xh 
tbors, and the coiii^ry ia which thay ware 
produced^ bii^t nevarthelass confirming^ hf 
the siqaU proportion tUey bear t^ the bo^y 
oC her l«tfiffatur% thftODiqioBS vFeenifr- 
taia coooeniiof soeie 0^ the cMma of Iha 
slovadvaaeesof poetry in Amerioa. Tba 
mind of the odatiot). is too bwily ewgaged 
ia ether ob|ieot% <^j^ts most intimautaly 
oooneoted wMh its hjgiv!#t iDte«a»(m to 
fi»al any very urgent sjmpai^y in the ef- 
firsts, of mere imaginatic^, m9A it aaesA 
probabl^^ that a Qoondenihki p!mei wil 
elapse bafoe the Meae of Columbia will 
meet with that waon^ of eneouragaoiint 
iacKspeasibly naaessacy to the praductiaa 
of itrajai that wtU plaoe bar opoa tte 
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satne emi*h(mciD trith tli6 Mus* of Europe, stpnid equally tii^li. If the one liad iheir 
At the present mbment the national tastiB Ntima» FaVicius, and Cincinnatus, the 
leans ai^otheir t^ay, and prose has the ad- other may be jiistly proud of theit Wash; 
ratitkgfe 6f verse, ^o ctoquent essay oh ing^n, ttamiltbri, and Adams. jTie pa- 
some JtaipoVtant I^gal or political topic, hiUel, we conceive, mi^ht be carried u 
a #elt-wriltiBh pamjiblet on a meclianical j^od deal farther ; but it was not our in^ 
rtibject, Xk ati able disquisitioh on an tention to enter into a minute investiga^ 
agricultural br commercial qnestion, lion of the character of either pebple, 
irotrki, ife' dunk, etcitc an interest very and we mentioned the flomans chiefly, to 
ctonslderafclj beyond wlwt 4 poem of equal jshow Uiat causes of pretty nearly th^ 
m^rit #ould ha^e a chance of creating. s4me nature as prevented their cultivation 
AmeHca, we take it, is a country ratlier of pOett-y, exist, and in all probability 
dfbmibest arid etreiiuons hardy exertion^ Will for a long time exist, in America^ 
Aan a laud of el^^tice and imagibation. and keep dormant, or direct through other 
Her sons at^ too senously Engaged in tlie channels those talents wbich, in different 
rtem and laborious cares of real fife, to circumstances, might have shone with no 
%aVe lei^re to wander through the bow; Inconsiderable lustre in the field of poetry, 
ets of fiction. iThey are a good deathlike tJndismayed, however, by, the com pa- 
what, in the earlier period of the Repub- ralive indifference of his countryp:\en to 
lie, we cab ima^ne the Ronians would tbe efforts of their native muse, tne dis- 
lia^e been, had thd Bomans, instead of ttogubhed author, whose last work now 
an agricultural arid martial, been a com- lies before its, has ventured upon the pul^- 
mercial and peaceful people. Good sens6 lication of a |>oem which, though unques- 
and a certain clear-headedness are equnl- tiooably unequal in its composition, is cal- 
ly the charactenslicsof each ;T-a disincU- cnlated to make a livelier impression on 
nation, not to 'say aversion, to works df the mind and feelings of the coutitry than 
mere taste and fancy — a steady and ha- any, perhaps, that bas yet issued from 
bitual attachment to the useful rather the American press ; and the favourable 
than the ornamental — a quick and accu- reception it has already met with from 
rate perception of the proper objects of the public might, on the first view, seem| 
public or individual policy, and an ua- to contradict, in some measure at least. 



relaxing perseverance in their cultivation 
of them — ^these we conceive to be fea- 
tures belokiging not more to the Roman 
than to tbe American character. Nor 
are these the only points in which the 
two nations may be compared together. 
Fortitude and magnanimity — tbe patient 
and unmurmuring endurance of unfore- 



our assertions respecting the coldneas 
with which that public has hitherto treated 
its indigenous poetry. On this point w© 
shall presently have occasion to say a 
i^w words, but at the moment shall con- 
tent ourselves with observing^ that lilri 
Paulding^s case is a peculiar .one, and 
attended with circumstances of a much 



seen evils, and a liberality of soul that, more favourable description than coutd 

be reasonably expected by any gencial 
candidate for poetical fame. 



satisfied with success, disdains to insult a 
vanquished foe — are not more the attri- 
butes of the Roman than the American peo- 
ple. Above all tbe nations of antiquity, tbe 
Romans were distinguished by their sa- 
cred and unsiVerving regard to the duties 
of religion and morality ; and all the gp*eat 
men that adorn the early periods of their 
history, were as conspicuous for their piety 
and private virtue as for fheir public ta- 
lents. In these respects, also, we think 



•f his eminent individual has been lon^ 
and deservedly regarded by bis country- 
men as one of the principal ornaments of 
American literature. As one of the au- 
thors of " Saimagundiy** his name" will 
long continue to hold a high place among 
those who have devoted their talentato sa- 
tirical composition. The lively wit of that 
most amusing book, the facility, and, not ia- 



it canitot be disputed that the Americans frequently, the elegance of the vei^a iml 
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t«d with tbe fine iiiflaeiice of moral aod pa- 
triotic Bentimeot which breatlies tbroug^h- 
out its pages, were accepted, and even 
welcomed, as ricb ofieriDgs on the shrine 
of the American muses. That trork may 
joatly be said to hold a medium rank be- 
tween the productions (inimitable in th^ir 

' wa^] of Butler and the effusions of Prior ; 
and surely this is praise of no mean va- 
lue. Mr. PauIding^s next production was 
•* John Buix akd Brotheb Jonathan," 
a humorous volume, in which the prograss 
of tb.e colonies, from their first settlement 
to their establishment as independent and 
sovereign states, is related in a style of 
broad caricature, of ^vhich the works of 
Snollet present the firftt and finest exam- 
ples. But the last, and, in our opinion, 
the best of Mr. Paulding's prose works, is 
the " Letters from the South," (a cri- 
tique on which will be found in this Ma- 
gazine for January, 1818, p. 233.) In 
this interesting production, the various 
powers of the author are seen to the best 
advantage. Satire and pathos— worldly 
knowledge combined with generous sen- 
timent — a spirit of pure and elevated pa- 
triotism, which, however, does not induce 
him to dissemble, nor prevent him from 
lashing, the faults of his countrymen-— a 

'fine and unafiected sensibility to the 
charms of external nature^ — and a flow of 
language vivacious, ardent, and occasion- 
ally almost poetical, render this, to us at 
least, by far the most attractive of Mr. 
Paulding's works. If in the poem now 
before us, there be found many passages 
of distinguished and superior merit, still 
we consider it our duty to say, that its 
beauties are neither so considerable nor 
€:ontinudus as to ensure it that high and 
lasting esteem we could wish to see 
awarded to every production of so emi- 
nent a name. As a poem made to sell^ 
the author judged wisely, perhaps, in the 
choice of his subject The cultivation 
and rapid improvement of the western 
territory, has of late excited considerable 
interest in all classes; and the adventures of 
a back-settler, and his rise from indigence 
to' comparative wealth, could scarcely 
fail to create a lively feeling gf curi<>sity 



in a lacge portion of tbo readiag^blio. 
The tide of emigration from the eastern to 
the western sections of the naioD, ia^Ayir- 
ing with a force and constancy ndt ex- 
ceeded by that which is annually pcwring 
into the States the cnperflnooi population 
of Europe. In one respect, Ameriom is 
perhaps more oompletely in possession of 
the substantial advantages of iiteratnre 
than any country we conld Barae. In 
other lands we may find brighter nsunes 
in the field of learning and the BelUs 
LeUret; the few are cultivated and .po- 
lished, but the mass is gross and ^gna- 
rant; the lighta of intelligence burs 
within a narrow and restricted sphere, 
and thongb their radiance be powerful, 
their influence is feeble. In America, 
on the contrary, the stream of knowledge 
flows in cbaonels broad^ deep, and imra- 
merable, a common and universal blessr 
ing ; and the result is, a spirit of intelli- 
gence m the great body of her people, tbat 
is not to be found amongany other nation 
of the globe. In America, the advanta- 
ges of education are open to all, and by 
all are they partaken. But few are 
deeply learned, and ignorance is the lot 
of as few. Every citizen can read and 
write; and where this is the case, we 
need not lament that polite literature, or 
the abstrusenesses of metaphysics arc re- 
garded with comparative indifference and 
cddness. Thus it was a thing to be ex- 
pected, that a poem like ** The Back- 
woodsman," tiie scene of which is laid in 
regions^ to which so many thousands of an 
enterprising and intelligent population 
are directing their views, and in which 
the principal character is of the same de- 
scription with themselves, coming too 
from an individual not more celebrated 
for the strength of his talents, than the ar- 
dour of his patriotism, sliould find a veiy 
considerable number of readers ^ven 
in a conntry where poetry is the 
department of literature that will, in 
all probability, be the last cultivated. 
But while we would give all due praoe to 
Mr. Paulding for the $agacity he has 
evinced in the scheme of his poem, wt 
roust, without reservation, enter our pro- 
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iMtag^iartlas t9fto. Poedy aeoks her 

roMmroef in the iQarrellous and roagnifi- 
^tsA. the pathetic and the beaatifiil; and 
whether it be in her paintings' fitxn aai- 
jnette or inanimate nstare> her fire is 
damped, aad her pencil kingnnbes in tlvs 
portraiture of ordinary forms and charac- 
ter. I^er bnsiness is not with tlie nralti- 
tnde, hut the individnaL She dehghts in 
Hkxe snperlatiTe and aristocratic She 
eabeists bj inequality,- and has nothiBg to 
do with republicanisBiy but to eulogize its 
spirit as displayed in characters whose su- 
perior worth and abilities place them as 
highly above their political equals as a sul- 
tan abore his sfavcs. Now, tlie hero of Mr. 
Paulding, it strikes us, and in the compo- 
sition we think it stmdk him also, is a per- 
aon about as httlc adapted to shine in a po- 
«lioa> garh or capacity as can weU be ima- 
^in^. Mr. P. 's '^ Backwoodsman^' is the 
fiu>4inMie of all other backwoodsmen ; 
and we have been enabled to trace in his 
character no such superior attributes and 
energies as would exalt him above his 
brethren of the wilderness. Courage, 
Ibrtitude, enterprise, and perseverance, 
are the qualities not more of one than all ; 
and in the virtues of piety and tempe- 
' ranee, the last a virtue as much of neces- 
• sity as inclination, Basil is but the equal 
of his compeers. Positively, he is some- 
thing—nothing comparatively— »an excel- 
lent husband, a good father, patient of 
labour and fatigue, pious, and of sound 
morals, he is a worthy member of society, 
tnit a quaker would not quarrel with his 
heroism. 

Nor are the occupations of Basil of a 
loftier description than his personal cha- 
racter. Hewing trees, digging, delving, 
ploughing, sowing, and reapiog, are doubt- 
less, all of them, respectable avocations, 
hut make no very splendid figure in he- 
roic song : but if we wil) make the trump 
of fame resound wUh the adventures and 
exploits of backwoo^men and rustics, 
turn fiirroers into li^roes, and pbughmen 
into princes, how are we to act? We 
can only relate w.l^t they do, and if what 
they do happens t^ be not altogether suit- 



ed to the ^epio atraso-^taHl p»#»«oor mo- 
dem Evanders, not we, mutl answer kit 
it. 

The following are the author*s reasons 
for sending forth his poem in its present 
state, to the eyes of his countrynten. 

*^ That the sathor may not be charged 
witli having failed in what he did not at- 
tempt, it may be as well, perhaps, to state 
the extent of the design of the following 
poem. His object was to indicate to the 
yottthfnl writers of his native country, the 
rich poetic resources with which it abounds, 
as well as to cell dieir attention homty for 
the means of attainini^ to novelty of subject, 
if not to originality m style or sentiment. 
Ths story was merely assumed as afTording 
an cssy and natural way of introducing a 
greater variety of scenery, as well as more 
diversity of character; and whether the 
writer shall ever attempt to complete his 
original intention in the construction of a 
Y^pAn plan, will principally depend on the 
reception i^ven to this erperimeni. Some 
reosons, of no consequence to the public, 
induce him to state that the present woric 
was begun hiore than five years ago, so far 
as the intention, and the .preparation of 
seme scanty materials, may be said to con- 
stitute a beginning. In three or four in- 
stances, some descriptions of natural scene- 
ry have been borrowed from former publi- 
catious of the author, as being more pro- 
perly adapted to a w6rk of this nature." 

Now this we conceive to be a very in- 
sufficient apology, betraying the writer's 
consciousness of all the objections we 
have urged against his plan, and contain- 
ing a full admission that the state o( so- 
ciety in America, however admirable in 
other respects, and superior to what we 
find it in other countries, does not, at pre- 
sent, furnish materials either sufficiently 
abundant or various for the higher spe- 
cies of poetry. In truth, it is this very 
superiority that militates against its poetic 
capabilities — and while in a political point 
of view, nothing can be more gratifying 
than the happy independence enjoyed by 
all classes of the American people, the 
reasons are too obvious to require illustra- 
ting at great length, why this political 
blessing is hostile to poetry aiming at the 
development of sublime or striking cha- 
racter. The social scheme is too plain 
and level for the muse. There can be 
no contrast where all is uniform. Where 
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ttf Are free,S)igfa spirited, and itftel%etit, 
* tlie monarehtl eleratiot) of dvaractcr, aitd 
gjandear, as well as brilliancy of inci- 
dent, in which poetrj delights, can have 
so existence. The ambitiott of the few 
if repressed by the cqtkality of aIl,or ttmi- 
ed intD chafioels, wfaidi, tbo«jk;t) they fnay 
be moraTly noble and putRcly beneficial, 
aflbrd but like scope to the imaginatioD ; 
while the strean of Iif6 is rarely, if erer, 
ruffled by those fiercer passions and trans- 
ports of the soul, whose display giyes to 
all powerAil and interesting poetry ks 
chief glory and attrajotion. 

We shall taka some other occasion to 
expatiate oo the cooriction we expressed 
at the commencement of this article, as 
to the future eminence of America, iu the 
regions of poetry. We now proccted to 
the examination of Mr. Paulding's poem, 
from which we intend extracting such Shatl die awa^', to be relighted ficrc, 

-.•II J- ^1^ *%. A race •t'mwiiidt Witt th* tak reteavn. 
passages, as we conceive will dispiay tli^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^f^^ j^^p^y ^^^^ 

talents of the celebrated author to the Come thep, neg^lected Muse ! and try with me 
best advantage. 



wttti "Basic's gradirirftoii flnooKh i'ttriuOs 
offices of higti trust and itrtportan^^ 

The invociftioii, we thiiik, is conceive 
WHh ▼{gotirtfo^ftaiielty, trii%«ieeept tlfe 
tiiflth line, whicVWA prooottttce ui Mfl- 
d(<llterat6d tsanfA^ of Hie bathos. 

"Neglected Muse ! of this our western dimej 
H^w lottg m Mtvlkbi iaiitative rh^iaa, 
Wilt thou thy slifled «nBrgi«s impartf 
And miss the path that leads to every heart ? 
How long reprew tNe brave decisive flight, 

, Warsa'd hy 4hy oMive fytm M bjr thy ^mmt 

light ? 
Tlirice happy he who fm shall striked die !yi^, 

■ With koiKhnd fMkag and with homebred fine; 
He ni'od not en\y any favour 'd t>«rd, 
Who [wtum] Fame's bright meed, and Tturtant^s 

snilasi reward ; 
Secure, thai whereaoe'er this empire roUa, 
Or east, or west, or tow*rd the firm fixed poles, 
While Eorope's auHvat honours thde away, 
And sink the glorias of her b«tier day, 
When, like degenerate Greece, her former 

fame 
Shall ttaad cortraHcd wiih her prettem shartSi 
And ail the splendours of her bnghl carear 



The stoiy may be told in few words. 
Sontewbere on the banks of the Hudson 
dwelt a ypung and fvorthy, but obscure 
individual, by name Basil. Industnous 
and persevering, he was scarcely able, 
nevertheless, to provide for his family, the 
means of daily support. Witli a sad but 
resolute heart be still continued to toil, 
(ill Uie strength of his ami was palsied by 
sickness. In tliis distres.sful state he lan- 
guishes through an entire winter. On 



The nntraek'd path— ^tis death or vietor^ : 
Let Chaofie m- i'acs decide^ or critics wiU, 
No fame I k>se — I am but nothing still.*' 

Nor is the apostrophe to Independence 
written with less spirit. 



O ! IndepeodeBce ! aoaa's hricht i . 

With blooa and tears by our brave country woo, 
Parent of all, high mettled man adorns, 
The aervt of sieel, the sotil thai maaaaeis scorss, 
The mo«iui'uig wind that spurns the tyraai's 

sway. 
The eagle «ye that mocks the God of day^ 
I'ums on the lordly upstart scorn for scom. 
And drops its lid to none of woman bom ! 
With blood, and tears, and hardships tfaov wan 
beucbt, 



the return of spring, health and vigour Yet rich the blessings thy bright sway has 

are restored to his frame,'and he resumes Hence'^^it! thai a gallant spirit reigns 

bis labours iu the fu Ids. At length be IJpknown among old Europe's hapless swains, 

heara of the fair and feilile regions of the '^^ »'*^^'* *° "'''1!!!^*'' '^1^^^ h»««^a 4av^ 

,.*>!' rora sire to son, from cradle to the ^ve^ 

West, where, with the same efforts that From race tu race, more dull and servile grow^ 

DOW barely furnish himself and family JJntn at last Uicy nothing foel or know. 

... . Hence comes it, thai our meanasl lamier f boy 

With food, he is told he moy soon attain Aspires to tasusthc proud aud manly joy 

to^compctence. He rcFolves to migrate, Jll''\*?IJ'P (^romholdlng in his ou-n d€ar nrht 

\ ^r • , i. , , • , t . Jhe land he ploughs, the homo he seeka at night: 

and the remainder of the poem details his ^d heuce it comes, he leaves his friends aitd 

journey, his establishment, and pi-ogress »-i,^**^™®' ^^ :. j j_ 

"^ > r o Mid distant wiUs and dangers drear to roaDt 



from poverty to comparative, and at 
length actual, wealth. The narrative is 
enlivened by the introduction of Indian 
character, and a war between the abo- 
rigines and the now settlers. The latter 
are victorious, and the poem concludes 



To seek a coinpelence> or find a mve. 
Rather than live a hireling or a ukve. 
As the bright waving harvest fisld he i 
like suauy ocean ripping in the t>reeze» 
And bears the lowing herd^ the lambkins* bleat, 
Fall on his ear in mmgled concert sweat, 
His b«^rt siu lightly on iu rustic throne, 
Thf, fields, the herds, the flocks are all his cvvtu* 
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udraaUs iMMitjr and UrelinMS) aad tlie 
dbct of tbd whole is greatly increased 
by the iiB^^ of iDtaUMtnal ddighl gob<> 
tained in the cooclading' hues. 

^ Now laughio^ Spring; c^ioc od, and birils, in 

riirs, 
in the lively woodiS} whjle balfiy aira 
itn4 warming^ beams^ no mo^ with frosts at Mriie 
Wak*d from its trance tbc genial tide of life^ 
That as it flowed through Nalure's swellinf^ veinfji 
Freed every pube from Winter's icy chams^ 
Tinted. her mantling cheek with rosy hue, 
And oaird her veriMl beauties all to view ; 
The swelling bnds forth from their coverts spnii^g') 
And pasK'd away the withered leaves that hnng 
Whi^lffHi^ throi^ Biaay a ahivedag wini'ry 

blast, 
Td fan in the first breath of Spring at hist. 
]il^« dead nw^m in their grav«s fiufot, they lie^ 
Unmark'd bv aU| save some lone musing eye 
That marvels much, and idly, on its way, 
Muu wHh such cause to weep« should be so gay. 

Wpo can resist the ooaxing voipe of Spring, 
When (lowers put forth and sprightly soogsteim 

sing? 
He is no honest SOD of mother Eartht 
And shames the holy dame that gave him birth ; 
We are her children, and when forth she hies, 
Dress'd in her wedding suit of varied dyes, 
Bcshrewthe chiyrl that does not Csel her eharmsv 
And love to nestle in her blooming arms ; 
He has no heaft, or such a heart as i 
Would not poss^ for alj baneath the sky : 
For thos lo sit upon the ctover'd brow 
Of seme fiill bosom'd hiil as I do i¥>w, 
.\]id see the river, wind its happy way, 
RoObd jotting potnis, with Springes blest verdure 

^Baring ium9 its brpad e;cpaps^ve bnm 
A flock of little barques that gayly skim 
Bacfcwafd and iorth, as ^^lonwd vep^rs b|omr,. 
Like buoyant swans, all white as wiot'ry snow -, 
And hear the distant waves so faintly roar 
On the white sand, or whiter ^bhlcd shore, 
Mix*d with the whi{^poor-wUl, and warbling 

train, 
That hail the evening with tlieir mmgled strain ; 
Aj^, over all, Ip see the sen's last rays 
Gild the glad workjl, and make the ibeests 

blaxe.— 
Yes— 4hus to sit in some gay solitude, 
And eail around him Memory's shadowy brood,. 
By turning to the folded Wafto kx>k 
For some sweet record, in Time's sacred book, 
That brings to mind a mun of gentle themes, 
Ideal joys, and sprites of long past dreams 
Of happty times, I neyer may forget, 
That titnll with no sharp pang of keen regret,' 
But Kke the splendours or a summer day, 
Amid the western ckwds more sweetly pjny, 
Befleeted in the skies when day is pest, 
Kach var3ring hue still softer than the lost — 
Tbie is mgr happiness— and these who knew 
A surer path to peace <m Earth bek>w, 
May keejp it to themselves — I lack it not, 
CoDteat with what 1 am— and with my tot." ' 

The firmness evinced by Basil in the 
maintenance of hb purpoae, in despite of 
the foarful but fnendij prognostics of his 



lf7 

naighbonrs, gift-et ocoaaiOQ t9 the Mom* 
in^ portrait of a free-hem and nobte spF* 
rit. 

" But Bojiil still his mnnW heart sustain'cT,^ 
And to his dnrin^ purpose firm remained; 
Hope wa** hisgmde, and led by thai brightlure, ' 
Man c^n the keenest rubs of life endure. 
Ffe was no hauglity lordlin^'s humble slave, 
Stript of the raantie that bis Maker gave : 
Na duU unlettered hireling, whose starv'd mind 
Just leaves, and hardly iMves the beast behind ; 
Who chains and stnpes with equal calmaet 

bears, 
And, so he eats enough, ibr neither cares; 
Fit ten^ for sume little kird, who serves 
Some litde king, and what he gives, deserves. 
No ! though the poorest of a poor man*s race. 
Our Bccsifwas not bom to such disgrace ; 
He felt that he was fVce, and that one word. 
In his proud heart, a noble spirit stirr'd. 
Whose gallant thrilling through his pulses ran, 
And m«lo him feel, and know himself a* man. 
He shook their outstretched hands, and hade 

them pray 
That heaven wtMdd speed him on bis lonely way ; 
Then sought the aged tree, beneatli whose shade 
His sire, and motlier, side by side were laid. 
Leant o'er die simple mounds tha» mack'd the 

spot. 



The scenery on the banks of the Hud- 
sen is sketched to a rmistcrly manner, and 
the emutious of Basil on taLiug a last and 
aieetionato fareweil of hts- friends and 
neighbours, are expressed wilh great len« 
demess and beauty of language. 

*' la tnitb it was a landscape wildly gay 
T^ 'neatb his loftv vision smiling hy *, 
A sea of mingling hills, witli forests crowu'd, 
E'en to their summits, waving all around, 
Sav0 where some rocky steep aloft was'seeo, 
Frowning amid the wild romamic scene, 
A^;ouad whose brow, where human stop ne'er 

trode. 
Our native Ea^le makes his high abode; 
on in the warring of the whistling gales) 
Amid the pampering clouds, he bravely sails, 
Without an etfort winds the loftiest 9ky> 
And looks into the Sun with steady eye: 
Emblem and patron of this fearless land, 
He mocks the might of any mortal hand, 
And,.pitiudlv seated on his native rock, 
Defies the VVorld's accumulated shock. 
Here, mid the pilmg moumains seatter'd round,- 
Ub windii^ way majestic Hudson fiMuid, 
And as he swept the irowning ridge's base 
I»the pare mirror of his nnomittg fine, 
A lovelier landscape caught the gaser's viesr^ 
Softer than nature, yet to nature true. 
I%w might be seen, reposing in siera pride, 
Against the mountain's steep and ruggsd sids. 
High Putnam's battlements, like towr of old, 
Hmmt of nirfah'Tobhing baron, stout and bold. 
Scourge of his neighbour, Nimtod of the chasis. 
Slave of his king, and tyrant of his race. 
Beneath its frowning brow, and far below, 
The weltering wavw. anheard. w^re s^:u to flow ' 
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Roirad Weit-Point*s mde and adamantine base, 
Tkat call'd to mind old Arnold's deep disgraee, 
Andre's hard fate, lamented, though deserv'd, 
And men, who from their duty never swerv'd — 
The BONtsT THREE-— the pride of yeomen bold, 
Who sav'd the country which they might have 

sold; 
Refus'd the profier'd bribe, and, sternly true, 
Did what the man diat doubts them ne'er would 

do. 
Yes! if the Scroll of never-dybn^ Fame 
Shall tell the truth, 'twill bear each lowlv name ; 
And while the wretched man, who vamiy tried 
To wound their honour, and bis- country's pride. 
Shall moulder in the diit from whence be came, 
Forgot, or only recollected to his shame, 
Quoted shall be these gallant, honest men, 
By many a warrior's voice, and poet's pen^ 
To wake the sleeping spirit of the land. 
And nerve with enerey the patriot band. 
Beyond, on either side the nver's bound, 
Two loftjjr promontories darkly frown'd, 
Thro' whicn, in dmes bngpast, as learned say. 
The pent up Mtaters forc'd their stubborn way ; 
Grimly they frown'd, as menacing the wave 
That storm'd their bulwarks with its current 

brave, 
And seem'd to threaten from th6ir shatter'd 

brow. 
To crush the vessels all becalm'd below. 
Whose wliite sails, hannng idly at the mast, 
O'er the still waves a docp reflection cast. 
Still farther oflT, the Kaatskill, bold and high, 
Kiss'd the pure concave of the arched sky, 
Mingled with that its waving lines of blue, 
And shut the work! beyond Iroro morul view. 
Poor Basil gaz'd with dim and sorrowing ey«s, 
, And seem'd arain the morning mists to rue, 
While every cwject that in happier hour 
Had oAen charm'd him with its wak'ning 

power, 
Shot but a keener pang through his sad heart, 
And made him more unwilUng to depart. 
So to the d3ring man, the fairest scene 
*" But marks his fate with agonies Aore keen; 
The Sun's bright rays, the Morning's mellow 

smile 
Potent 10 sooth his hours of health erewhile ; 
The willdw tufted stream, that shuns the day^ 
Tei by nofi murmurs does its haunt betray ; 
Hie warblers of the woodland, sweet and wild, 
That oA, in better da^'s, his steps beguiltd ; 
The ibrms he k>ves that round him weeping 

stand, 
Gnuning with fond soBcitude his hand. 
As if witn tender violence to stay 
The tiptoe spirit on its airy way ; — 
All, all oombin'd, but give the fatal dart 
.A deadlier venom, and a keener smart ; 
Dearer each fnend, each object than before, 
Just as we leave them, ne'er to see 'em more : 
Ti» this which makes the bitterness of death. 
Which else were nothing, but the loss of breath.*' 

The foUoifiiig deaonplioa of the up* 

proach of evening, is as beautiful in its 

way as any thing we recoUeot to have 

read. In eighteen lines the author has 

collected every circumstance and object 

appertaining to the time and scene. 

. « The base of gathering twilight Nature shrouds, 
And pale, and p4er, wax the changeful doiidy. 



Then sunk the breeze ||io a brei^efs cafan, 
.The silent dews of ev^ing dropt Hke bajm : 
The hungry ni^hthawk from his lone haunt hies, 
^ To chase the viewless insect through the skies ; 
The bat began his lanten-lovmK night. 
The kmely whip-poor-will, our bird of nighty 
Ever unseen, yet ever seeming near. 
His shrill note quaver'd in the ^rtled ear; 
The bussing beetle forth did gayly hie. 
With idle hum, and careless blund'rinr eye; 
The little trusty watchman of pale night. 
The fireflvj trimm'd anew his lamp so bright. 
And took bis merry airy circtut round 
The sparkling meadow's green and fragrant 

bound. 
Where bk»8om'd clover, balh'd in balmy dew. 
In fair luxuriance, sweetly blushing grew.'* 

On their way otir wanderers are cangbt 

in a storm-— a sudden blackness involves 

the atmosphere— the breeze ceases ta 

breathe-^-all is still— and not a sound is 

heard, save a low lar*off murmur. , 

" The riddle soon was read— at last it came. 
And Mature trembled to her hunost frame ; 
llie forest roar'd, the everlasting oak 
In writhing agonies the storm b^qpoke, 
The live leaves scatter'd wildly every wbere» 
Whiri'd round in madd'ning circles in the air, 
The stoutest Umbs were scatter'd all around, 
The stoutest trees a stouter master found. 
Crackling, and crashing, down they tbuad'riiig 

And seem to crush the drinking rocks bek)wc 
Then the thick rain in gathering toirenii pour'd^ 
Higher the river rose and kxider roar'd, 
And on tu dark, ouick eddying surface bore 
The gaiher'd spoils of Earth along its shore. 
While trees that not an hour before had stood 
The bfly monarchs of the sutely wood, 
JNow wbirKog round and round with furious 

force. 
Dash 'rainst the rocks that braast the torreof s 

force. 
And shiver like a reed by lunchin broke, 
Through idle mischief} or with heedless stroke ; 
A hiudred cataracts, unknown before. 
Rush down the mountain*^ side with fearfo). 

roar. 
And as with foaming Airy down tboy go. 
Loose the firm rocks and thunder them below ; 
Blue lightnings from the dark cloud's boson 

^rung, 
Iilke serpents, menacing wiUi forked tongue. 
While many a sturdy oak that stiffly brav*d 
The threat'uing hurricane that round it rav*d, 
Shi ver'd beneath its bright resisUess flash, 
Came tumbling down amain with fearful crash. 
Air, Earth, awl Skies, seem'd now to uy their 

pow'r, 
And siruffgle for the mastery of the hour; 
Higher the waters rose, and blacker still, 
Ai^ threaten'd soon the narrow vale to fill." 

At last they arrive on the banks of the 
Ohio ; the address to which commences 
in a •strain of considerable sweetness, and 
closes with an animated and exulting pro- 
phecy of the future glories of the west. 

" Sweet river of the West ! a purer vavc, 
A fnUffr region never jci did lave I. 
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ThnMigli ifonwy mM^^^ mA kmg tfinn 

WhuliDr iq sUenoe op its destii'd wajT) 
1% ll Mi^ with ft <W«et M$j, 
Aad ofloi am, a« if itt ooon^ to fi^^y 
Back to the smiliortcenes it leA behind, 
ftirm riYer of the We4 ! thoDfb yet UM«|| 
Br native bud, ihjr native vales amonf — 
Inoi^ yet no strains of native mosic pooTi 
To wSkeUMsleepinf echoes of thy shore, 
fire loof sone iiuastcel &om Cay banks abaJI 

spriag, 
And track tby wand'rinfs with a loflier wip^, 
Ll worthier strains thy variouscharn^ rehearsoi 
And in oblivion drown my weaker verse. 

Tesl thahngiadsuris(toftniajr,wheDthe Wisi 
No n>ore shaJl crouch before old Europe's crest, 
When men who daim thy birthright, Liberty, 
Shall bapn their leading-stringy and dare be 

Nor while they boast thy blessings, tremblmg 

Like dastard sl»vet before her, cap in hand. 
Cherish her old absurdities as new, 
And all her cast-oflf CMks here renew ; 
Statesmen no more from thence their precepU 

draw« • 
And borrow both their reason and their law, 
|<ihe advertisini^ quacks, right woi^'rous sage^ 
With the same nostnuns cure both youtl^ and ag^i 
And bhuKlering up the lofty steeps of fame, 
freak down the vigour of our youthful (rame, 
With stimulatives, fitted to revive 
gsne woro out prodigaf e, scarce half alive f 
When Mind at fast shall break its rusty chain, 
Andhei^oar dio^ea nKU»ain:h, ireely reign." 

The moral tnUh of the ibllowing: pas- 

sage iodycM ut to eKtract it, thmigli iti 

poeticAl delbctB wotild rank It 9xaoog tbe 

most proeak parts of the rolume. The 

IstDMs, not to say vulgarity, of " v^oever 

M^ #0," and file risiHe effect of the 

**bmmmg dumt^* of imprvdenoe caiuwt 

w«llt>e ex^e^ded, except indeed by the 

logical pleoQMBi in the eigb^ea^ liae» 

" 'Gainst pfO^ift^ ^ilschasce that imry 

iwtide," 

^ Who says that Fortune cannot see or (eel, 
te eresheslillerit with her rolling wheel. 
While Tice and Folly still her favours share, 
And daim, Hke chtl<&en, «)1 the parent care ? 
ffhiwer 9apg so, has nor wjt nor eyes, 
Aad tibe bright dame itith foolish spleen b«1ies, 
For look abroad which ever way we may, 
Ceurage and Prudence still her motions sWay, 
Steve to their steady^ unrela^nr nile, 
Ihe plays the tyrant only with fie (bol. 
Without that foresight, which t^ dagger spies, 
Tbst courage whi^ each obstacle denes, 
inpnidence still, to hide its burning ihamt, 
WiU east on adverse Fortone all )he blame. 
While bamed Cowardice fer ever throws 
Oa cmel stars, what to itself it owes ; 
Btt those who grapple Danger, and provids 
^Qainst frobabU mischance that intof betide. 
To her own wheel the conquer'd dame may d)sio« 
And o'er her golden realm despotic reign," 

Vpl. IT,-^No. III. %% 



On his way to the wtlderadss^ BAsit 
falls in with a party of wanderers bound 
OS the same errand with himself. ' After 
9.bHef iotercb^tige of kind and friendly 
offices, each prepares to proceed on his 
jonmey, Th^ moment of separation il 
described with a sort of hamply SfivAf^-' 
ness well suited to the character, 

« For BOW abeot to leave, a loqg, kuw whilst • 
The gentle world of cofirtesy and smite. 
And reflof ail tu hallow'd sweets, sqjofarn 
Ll londy lands, whence they mirfat ne'er retur^j^ 
Around Iheir Imgerlug eyes full oft they cast, 
And gaA*d, as people dm who loqk their last. 
While every sou) of all the stranger pain 
9eom'd a dear friend they i^e'er should meet 

again. 
Asisapld soenn! yet if we view it wall, 
Twill S009 to grander outlines haply swell, 
For here we see, as on a chart unfurl'd, 
The deeiinies of this great WeslsmworkL 
So came our ancestors, stem vehmteers ! 
Who knew the dangers, yet despis'd the fears; 
Thus did they sever maay a hettt-knit tie 
Freedom and oostpetefice to win, or die j 
And thus their hardv ofispring dare to roam. 
Far in the West, to seek a happier h<»ae> 
Te push the red-mai^ 1^ his soUtude, 
Ai^ plant refinement in the forest rude, 
Thps daringiy thair glorious race to nm, 
£v'n tothe regipQS f9f pm selling sap." 

We are dluch pleased ^ith the ensoio^t 
»ddi«ss of tb& author to his natire ratuie. 
The word «« bloody,'" in tl^e fourth line, it 
too decidedly Tnlfar not lo call alood fov 
reprobation ; and in the twenty-sixth we 
oh^t to the word ^'«^" ^9 enieehlinf 
the general vigour of the picttire, and 
obviously introduced for the si^ pnrpose 
of Ayming with " tw/?.'* 

^ Come then, onr native Bloser-bred in t^e 

wild, 
Drear Solitude and Iei)ely Fancy's chfld! 
If ever thou didst shiver and turn pale. 
Yet love to listen to some bloiMbt tale, 
That thrilPd with wild and terrible alarm. 
Yet held thee breathless in its magic charm ;^ 
If ever thou didst pause in moss-grown glen, 
Unprmted yet by track of wandering men, \ 
To listen to the wolfs long quavering howl. 
Or shrill sharp shriek of twilight prowling fwf. 
Whose music turns the startlea ploughman pule, 
As long, like thee, he lingers in the dale, 
Musing on rustic damseL passipg fair. 
Whose eye half promis d sUe would nwei liim 

there ;<^ 
If ever in some doud-bespeckled night. 
When the moon glanc u a wayward ffiekering 

light, 
Aad shadows ever rhangiffg in the breeas, 
0eem shapeleis monsters glidiaf through tha 

trees, 
pioo wertbcgDil'd thrpvgh ckveh-ysfd path \^ 

nam,. 
That Ifd, perchaacc, a nearer way to Jiome, 
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A&d Daincj'd that ilicve mH th^ watdiful ear, 
A iound» so low, so sad, so chill, and drear, 
As ifsome loug cWd, clammy, flcshless grave 
Had op'd its Mobbom jaws, aiid ^roamng ffave 
Its moolderiiig bones awhile to roam at wiU, 
Through' midnight shades all damp and deadly 

ftittf 
Until Aurora, and her sprightly train. 
Should chase them to ilieir narrow cell again ;^ 
I fsuchlhy haunts and themes, I woo thee now, • 
Come hover o'er thy lowl v suppliant's brow, 
And with thy gloomy soul my verse inspire, 
W|iile veBl'rou4y I wake the imiouch'd lyre." 

A night aeeoe on Ibe beantifttl banks 
t>f tlie Ohio is described in m stnin of 
mingled elegance and force, at onca 
sootbjog to the sense, and animating to 
the spirit. We seem to inbreathe the 
sweet freshness of the night— to behold 
the moon travelling through the cloudless 
empyreurn, and pouring on the forests and 
waves of the west a splendoor too pure 
and gkxrious for the eye of aught but in- 
nocence. There is something too in the 
unbroken and mm'estic silence of the 
mighty solttude irresistibly affecting, and 
this the author has finely improved by 
the enumeration of all those circumstanoes 
by which it was not disturbed. 

" The moon high wheeVd the distant bills above, 
Silver'd the fleecy foliafv of the mve, 
That as the wooinr zephyrs on it Tell, 
Whis(>er*d it lov'dTtbe gentle visit well_ 
That latr-fac'd orb alone to move appear'd. 
That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 
rfo deep-mouth d bocud the hunter** haunt be- 

U^y'di 
No lights upon the shore, or waters play*d, 
No loud laugh brolce upon the wfent air, 
To tell the wanderers man was nestling iheve, 
While even th© froward babe in mother's atinsy 
Lttll'd bv the scene suppressed its lend alarms, 
And yielding" to that moment *s tranquil sway. 
Sank on the breast, and slept Us rage away. 
All, all was still, on gliding barque and shore, 
As if the Eahh now slept to wake no more ; 
Life sccm'd extinct, as when the World firsi 

smil'd. 
Ere Adam was a dupe, or Eve beguU'd." 

They continue on their way, and 

' * gliding down the gentle river tide. 
Three- days and nights, at length our party spied 
The lone nsylum where their hi was cast, 
And reachM the long expected home at last. 
A winding stream, that came from Heav'n 

knows where. 
Far in the woods, join'd fair Ohio there, 
And at'^trsileiil meeliag might be seen, 
A little level land all fresh and green, 
Oo which those strange roystenoas works ap- 
peared, 
Bv unknown liandi, in unknown am rcar'd ; 
Mounds, such as rise on Euxtnc's level shore, 
The lasting tombs of namoless names of yare, 



And forts, if we onirav'Uen* lore rehr. 
With oaks of aces on their summits high. 
These, giklinr down Ohio's denout maze, 
Now catch the passing stranger's wand'riiig 

Puzzle the' wise-beads of the learned sdiooli, 
And teach pfailoiopbera to talk like fools." 

Their first establishment and occupa- 
tions are thus related : 

" 'Twas here they landed mid the deiert fsir, 
fot)ko-op their boats, and (orm*d a shelter there, 
Till they could Imild them cabns ssog and 

warm. 
To shield from Antumn's rains, and Wiaier^ 

storm. 
Then, for the first, the woodman's echoiag 

stroke. 
The holy silence of the forest broke ; 
Now first was heard the crash of faUmg trees, 
Yielding to other power than howling breeae : 
And now the first time did the finrow tear 
The virgin Earth, and lay her bosom bare. 
All now was bustle in that cahn retreat, 
The wants of Winter, and its rage to meet^ 
And soon, like magic, in the late looe wilciy 
A Kttle rustic village rose and smil'd. 
With keen-edg'd axe some warr'd against the 

wood, 
And girdled trees, that ages there had stood, 
While trusty rifle close beside them lies, 
To gnard from wilv Indian^ dread surprise; 
Sdmeurg'd the plough where'er the land wti 

clear. 
And some went forth to diase the half-tuse 

deer. 
That kK>k'd them in the face with wistAd keo. 
As wond'rinjg^ what could be these stranger men. 
Women ancTchikfanen, nQ were btisy here, 
To meet the pressnre of the cominr year, 
A long, drear Winter now before Qiem lay, 
And short and shorter wax'deach passing day.** 

The representation of their winter 
avocations is a fine pictwre of moral w- 
tue and simplicity, and is well chosen by 
the author for the inltodnctioo of the 
great names, of Ameripa, the saviaurs of 
her soiU and the pillara of bar renown* 

" Cahn were the wint'ry days oar jptigntt 

knew. 
And lightly o'er their heads the mamcms flew; 
At eve they spent their little social hours, 
As ^ay as though they bask'd in EaAom bowen; 
Or m the racket of some noisy town, 
Toil'd dav and night to run light jplecLSore dowa 
Lcam'd Basil bow his leisure Ume empkys, 
To teach his blooming giris, and Rowing boys, 
Reading and writing, and each sunple mle. 
That he had learned, while yooog, at vilia^ 

school ; 
But when that task was done, rtMuid eveaing 

btaze 
The good man talk'd of diin^ of other day»-- 
Sometimes be told them how, m good time pugit 
pm* lathers fought for freedom to the lastt 
The march of tyranny sev'a vears withstood, 
And bravelv won the price of toi 
Then would he tell of soub now gone to test, 



And bravely won the price of toil and bk>od. 

Jie tell of souls now gone to n 
By eviiry native heart's best wishes b]eft> 
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Of virtnow Chucxioti wboM di^riah'd ntma 

iballbe 
Aseveriafljngp as thy hill, Santecy 
Asm! borne on Fame's uniir'd, caHh-cirdiog' 

Rise pure, and limpid as his Eutaw spring : 
Of MAAloify by his country not halfknowo, 
Who kept a war alWei himself aiooe ; 
And when the prostrate South defenceless lay 
To foreign bands, and hpmcbred foes a prey. 
Still iiurs'd the fainting' spirit of the suite. 
And bravely uipp'd the heels of adverse Fate j 
SliH watch 'd tlie footsteps of the pUmd'ring foe, 
Who tliought him distant titt he ielt the blow, 
And huns upon his flank, or straff^Iing rear^ 
And maoc him buy each inch of laud too dear ; 
OrTRASKLix, wljoby mind alone sustain'd. 
The pahn of Science, end of Wisdom cnuo'd, 
Whose name deep rooted in this grateful laud, 
Af ainsi the wiles of Envy long sliall stand ; 
And while ObRyion's wave, urgM bnbv Time, 
Swallows the nnigfaty million, stand suhliiatL 
Thus the rou^h torrent sweeps ilie Earth nwayy 
And pilfers something from her ever;^ da^, 
VVhiie the steep rock, firm seated on iu«dcs> ' 
Rests calnil V 4here and all its force derides ; 
The niorc the waters sap its rooted base, 
It rises still in stern majestic grace ; 
Higher its brow of adamant upreart, 
And deeper rooted in the earth appears." 

The eiilp^um of Wabmikqtov b cod* 
cavpd with extraordinary vigour of' 
thought, and energy of diction. 

^ ! spotless, blameless, high heroic name, 
Heir of the World's best gift, unblemishM Fame! 
What though no stately sculptures deck thy 

tomb, 
(k blozon'd 'MnUclieons its pale vauU illume, 
The freedom which thy steady virtues gave, 
Is the b«u monument that thou canst have; 
While grateiiil millions consecrate thy name, 
ThouE^ed'st no tomb to prop thy deathless 

fame. 
For nw— -I joy that he, who when a]tve> 
'Gainst empty pageanU did so nobly strive, 
When dead, reposes by his parents' side, 
Debas'd by no vile attributes of pride. 
I love the sia4>le grave uaspoil'd by art, 
Of him whose tomb is every virtuous heart! 
Pfoud BonuvientB in stalehr poeop thai rise, 
And cheat the world with natterv and lies, 
May give ctistinction to the artisrs name, 
And consecrate e*en nothingness to fame ; 
But wberesoe'er n Washiitoton may rest, 
There Fame shalV make her everlasting nest, 
For that renovm the one from tombs receives, 
The other to the simplest hilkMik gives. 
No mass of marble towering to the skies, 
Where tnitli inflated, turns to nauseous ties, 
No pen historic, nor the labling lyre, 
AttuQ'd to flattery, his deeds req|Uire : 
liMk in his Country's face, you'll see them 

there! 
List to her voice, jouH hear them in the air! ^ 
No need of pompous ontaphs to tell, 
HSs high-wrougnt soul has bade this orb faro- 

weU, 
For niten from Earth retires the giorioas Sun, 
The 'darkened World proclaims his race is run." 



patriotlnn, is beautif^iny Mended wt&the ' 
poetical genins displayed in the apostroy 
plie to tbe jouthtfnl states 6( the Wssf. 

" O rare Kentucky ! gallant Tennessee, 
And younff Ohio, wc arc bound to ihre ! * ' 
Though like the aged patriarch's favVitc soh, 
The younger bom, a glorious race yc've rw^ 
Be this the legend on vour crests eng^rovM, 
Like Joseph we our elder brethren sav^l. 
In SMne more happy, nor far distant d»y. 



When that detested poison ebbs awfiy," 

That floats hi our young Comitry s ^wclllrt^ 

veins, 
And spots her fiice with partv-colonrM s1ftin»*, 
Chills ihe w^ throMmig of the henn's hi^i 

beat. 
And cools the glowing nulsc's gm*n'n« heat, 
^! *then seme bard shall fmijw» -a loftii'r InV, 
Which sung, perchance, in s(/pie fur distant (lay,. 
Along Ohio's IraiKiuil, silvery tide, 
Will many a bosom swell wfth honest pride, 
And leach to myriad mortals yet unborn, 
To turn on haughjy Europo seorn for scorn, * 
That second Airic — roW> d of libert}', ' 

By the same clieats that ^ct the ncgftyfree.^ 

The Indian character is pourtrayed 
with great animation and spirit. Take 
the following sketcli of a chief wbom ttio' 
gradual encroachments of the i('hites liuv*e 
bereft of bis followers and sway. 

" Far in a dismal glen whose deep reeess. 
The sun's life'gtving ray did never bless, 
Be^de a lone and melancholy stream. 
That never sparkled iu the spritely beam, 
8over*d from all bis copper-colour'd race, 
A moed^ Indian made his hiding phioe ; 
Here mid green carpets of dew dripping moss; 
And soleoni pines, tiiat k>ck'd their arms acrt^set 
The fe«un-crown'd brook, and with their glooaiy 

shade 
An everlasting dusky twilight made, ' " 

With hurrving steps, like maniac oft be trod. 
And curs'd the whit^mao, and tbe whiti^nnmV 

God. 
Once the proud painted chief of warriors brave, 
Wliose bones now bleaching ley without a giave^ 
A thousand red-men owu*<l his savage sway. 
And ibilow'd ou wlnsre'er lie led tlio way, 
Ranff'd the wide forest many a ooumtoiiS'iniie,. 
And uail'd him lord of cruelty and wilo— 
Now, like a girdkd tree, ualoaf d he stood, 
The only relick of a stately wao<l ; 
The last of alt his race — he liv'd alone, 
His name, bis l)eing, and his hauniii ttnkno#n.*' 

Indignantly he broods orer the caiamlr 
ties of bis race, till every other foiling ig 
absorbed in th« intcose desire and (^er^ 
minatioo of revenge. 



« Thus kmg time btsoeding o'er one bloody 
theme. 
That fiird his daily rousi'ngs, and his di^am, • 
Hb brain to moody madness was bcguil'd, . . 
Attd broke imo a chaos dark and wil<j^ 
, . , ' Forsaken haunts unknown to the clear Heav'i^ 

1b€ spirit of a nolue asia inatgnaBinioiis Cavcs tu the diipping rocks hy torrents riv'nn ^ 
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1» 

Mef ^^^ 

Woo'd -fen revengey and nuqgrj white-nbbV 

' death. 
<]dafkrwoaldh9MM«ert 'emftbtebstm^ 
The soeedi-ow], wolf, aod bodmg wfaip-pot>r« 

Hd^is yotir (ime^-come Mih I prithee ndw^ 
J Coa^B my pale darliagi^ tan siy b«acni^|^ brpw.. 
if in the air yo hover— bletsed tbiJigs !^ 
Come like the raven with his coal-blfick wings ; 
If in the worthiest, men-encomber'd earth* 
Like forked IdderB, crawl ye hissing forth ;, 
Come with an apple in voor coiling train. 
And b^ast these agtienibeelu yet once again; 
Or if beneath the ocean's mad^ning foam, 
Te find yotor dark and nlelancfaely bome« 
Bite, with ita ngUest moBtlan in yonr tram, 
And give me vengeance for my people slain ', 
So shaQ the blue detested wave thai bore 
The bodk*le«iB'd fiead> the whiiennaB lo thia 

sbore^ 
JVi^Ji tardy justice help me to repay. 
The wrongs that eat my very heart away.' 

The howliqgstorm that drives the'happy bom^ 
- But tempted him a wider range to roan. 
And when load thandet* rattled in his ear^ 
Thafwas the music he bc^ kiv'd lp hear ; 
If ii were midriight, he would wander forth, 
The loneliest thing that crawl'd tliis peopled eailh, 
Add while the ha)f-starv'd Wolf and well-Gk>th*d 

bear, 
fled Jrom tfae ienpest to their secret lairi 
'Twaa his delight through tangled groves to 

Malk, 
And mutter to'himadf m^^obted talk, 
Or climb some slippery chff that tower'd on high^ 
Td jyoQth the thunder nunbhog in the sky. 
Or at its very veige on tiptoe Sand, 
1*0 catch the nimble Ughinis^ in his htj^ 
And as he graspM the unsubstantial air. 
Would fancv that he held it Quivering tbere^ 
Then witb deliriotis laii^hter baekwaid start* 
And hurl it at the bated white-naa's heart. 

At last the lone enthuaiBsl believ'd, 
tie had commissioa from his God receiv*d| 
The remnant of his fallen race to save. 
And drivethe wbito-maao'erthe bouiKikv wave; 
Yet oflBh the wtk) discord of his braint 
T^ better tMne awhile WouQVome agaJAy 
And then his pride, or policv forbade. 
The secret of his mind should be betray 'd ; 
So half impostor, half enthusiast grown, 
^mctimes the dupe of others, then his own, 
Cunnii^ and frenzy, separate or oombin'd, 
Sway.'d the wild chaos of his wav*ring mind. 

Urg'd by the fiend that tenanted bis brain, 
He ioU|^t the haunts of savage man again, 
. Proclaimed bis mission whereeoe'er he came, 
And chalienff'd holy Prophet's halk>w'd name. 
Hittestless, bioodsbot eye-^hick tangled hair> 
Quick hurrying step, and wild unearthly air, 
Thb eloqoenoe which Frensji oA inspires, 
That moves to tears, or lights consuming firesi 
Gain*d proselytes where'er the maniac came, 
And won their rev*rence, and ^ prophet's name ; 
All gaa'd with wonder at the wizard form, 
That lalk'd with spirits in the midnight storm." 

In the abore linet, though deformed bjr 
tt hw Tttlgariaiiit, there k maoh streofth 
and onginality of idea, conreyed io encf* 
jttio and poetic language. We would 
Meoi the t^iief^e iavoeatko toth« ^Mriti 
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oChie departed kthwrnf asoaeeftlw 
finest paaragei in American poetf7, tier ii 
the manner in which are d^icnbedtbe 
efiects of hit hortatory and indignant elo- 
qiMnce cm the minds of hk oountrynsa 
inferior in eneiKj* 

<< Besilesfl the prophet rov'd, as one whose misdt 
N6 bidmg place oa ear*, was doom'd to ^ 
And wheresoe'er he Went, his words of fiant, 
Hons'd them to rage, or blandi'd their cheatt 
vrith shame. 

Se tokl them, bow in distant ages psist^ 
be white-man on these shores his anchor casi^ 
Where oooniless tribes of rsd^men freely rein'il. 
Not one of all whose nmiads now reminU 
In wonder firsts and witti soA pity then. 
They gaz'd upon these strange, pale visag'd 

tnen, 
Strct^'d out the ever rea^y helpiag hand* 
Hunted them game, and gave away their Isndi 
With fond credulity their tales believ'd. 
And all their wants, and alt their fears reUev'd : 
How in a little while th' tugtaiefiri craw. 
Their teill about the rimple Indians threw. 
Cheated them of their lands with fi^ud and lies, 
False, fair deceits words, and fiher eyes. 
Till in the end, thev leam'd the wretched trsds^ 
And their own brothers, like the whites belrajr'd, 
Draak, dieatedi «wt>re to that wUcb 4m not 

true, 
And chang'd with every changing wind tb|t 

blew, 
RenouncM their ancient gods throoghoat the 

land 
t^ other creeds they could not mderstaad. 
And in the downhill path, at tength^ became 
Worthy associates io the Christian mubm. 
' Thos,' would he rave, * delms*d by ChriitisD 

arts, 
Weakened (hetlr bodies, and corrupt tbeSr hearts, 
Tribe after tribe, soon found a timeless grave, 
Or Kv'd to be die wblte-man'k abject slav^ 
Linger'd amid the scorn of every fool. 
And lick'd the dust, where tbey were boiais 

rule: 
Or if they *scap'd ihfs most degen*r«te fete, 
Jom'd some more distant tribes, that soon or late, 
FeO Uke the rest, or driv^ from their home, 
Far from their fatlier's graves were doomed tD 

roam. 
White thtf pale white^man) ever in fiieir rear, 
Witb bkxM-staiu'd steps, mardi'd on his coiVd 

career, 
Resolv'd, too stare, ere he his race had rtffl, 
To chase them e'en beyond the setting sun. 
* Now— now's the ifane that we mast take 

our stand, 
Or skulk Kke foxes finom our hoothig land ; 
The moment's come— forbkiody Discoid thfD«i 
Her flames on every side among oar foes, 
For gold, or hate, or some of those curs'd rights, 
That doak the wrongs we suffer from WM 

whites* 
The spn^u tell me tbey will try ere long 
Which has the right— that is, which is ike straeg; 
Awake, ye red-<tDen ! fortfae last, )aat tine- 
Make one bold stand to save your aativa dfane! 
Burv thR calumet) deep, dm in earth, 
And ^ear by Venreance neW to drscw it fcilhi 
Till not a soul of that pale visae'd race 
Withiathis lead AaU A«Mr i£&oe^ Ibee, 
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SoraJaraia one eternal nudnight ibacte } 

^iat your red faciitritii«tlnmMid< ' 

ITD HOC a liaeameBt of mai remaini ; 

LMk Vl» tke fieBSi, aad be 7»triiat jmi fiMm, 

Jhr caaiiiy iaercy ier » Vit i mj ' 

Sw«ar I* 




<tat M | TUI •¥*■ III* loipid kMut of wun'tjr age^ 

Rim i«f thick ioa, ipd fir'd w^b i^t^dm rw^ 
ForcQt its tut^Iary ffenius, Fear, 
Aadlraihl tLWaj) MTollsr's mftd o 



nidlvwe kiHtkeml^ir tilfttkeMeri* 
WRkttliMS»illikft» am fim ift bund.'" 

The tribes driak ia with tbirstj ear 
the fiiiy txliortttiom of tk» Maniac J 

" A ¥DMlh wiAh aal Ih9 gravity of tfe^ 
Aid ttt4h* eiiBDtM of a thpiifMa sBcei 
One, who thnmch diatanl tc^Ma mdii #W9jr 

■MMOMaa'di 
And Ver their lo^ and fean detpotic raigo^. 
I||Meaaopanonaeaai^dti»waMfi hi««)i«} 
In war his paasow ffaff*d wilhaut etwHrol; 
YcnaAi irhfl» ia caliii la i^ ba oa ha'4s«(n» 
Twnilletp and wakii^ buried ia iMna dreem, 
Vidi ffiMMl aya* aod oald qpopBipiov» 9l0ir«b 
iJnknm^wiai ha Umqi^, or howi ar wbe«n9i 
His botUne brain was whirling all the while, 
Wilhdflq»Mn plans la raiaarhwaife; . 
SchMesaf daq» miachief ranUad in bis minl^ 
Aad bate and twlicy were there combin'd 
fneae groai frfaa 10 irae his waad'iing eaea^ 

fcCiva«haal 4eaih) aad rid th*m of diegrace; 
ep asold Ocean*4 caves, for ever dark, 
Whma his booeai lay one latest Rwrk, 
IBihatiaatlanfb'di he seevi'd iMeasata «laf» 
.When it was touch'd h» burst.like fiend awaj; 
And seour'd the earth Ibr victims to assuage 
ifisJhr'Mk btmm's nwlnaiaf nge. 
That spark was waken'd in his bosom now, 

\fiird, 

vengeance 

thrUrd ; 

l^tb joy Im haird the aiaaiacfs mad career. 
And half begnU'd by Hope, half chill'd with 

fear, 
HsmNiaiei baliav'd the taadmao -was iaspir'd, 
At olhata, iaar*4 aaaie fiead his braia had fir*d; 
Still, whether prophet, madman, knave or fod, 
He was he thqaght a BW>M coavaaiaat (ogJ, 
To««fk upon the dark benighted mind, 
WiUi race half mad> aad superstitioa blia4» 
Aad naaeit to his toweriiyp will snbnik, 
By rig^ divine, or Indian holy writ^ 
"Tm ttittf , if right we read historic p«ge| 
Throagk ihe Umf vecards of each cheating agC) 
We find, tho art to govern mainly lies 
In throwing ilnst in ama's dehftdad eyes : 
Xht Jess they see, the better rulcvs speed, 
Fortmbee, the decile bKad may freely Inadi 
Met by se yar i or Mnt the stai^esman rules. 
So much as making all his fellows feols : 
This ear yeaag Aavanae fathcr'd %tm hia 

Aad ardl hie fana'd tiM» aaart^ Mghied iret 



And pky'd in Ugfatninn foond his burning b 
Tkft aaspbei'e wovds has sou) with venem i 
Aad ais rooa'd heaic witl^ keener, venge 



A fiwaral anaaMjr ia «9»vokaa of ihf 
tnk^ l9 de]^at# 430 tbc comiog warwr 
tbaj moat at early davi^-*« pf rt i» pre* 
imd, ia, whwh eaob ^a«^ 

'' Spme relic dearest to the givers heart,^ 

m4 as the boo iwa afaore tlia woods, it ii 
l^mtad ; a wild bTmn is tbeo ebaantod h$ 
t^ m Jaii Uj i iui p t ic a tB , aftat/^IMilihf 
warriors perform the war-dance rmuMi 
the anpiring flame, Ireatfaiag, ia distem- 
)»e«ed and ferocioiis strains, tiiair ounas 
l^raibst the white- intnedeiaaAtbair soil . 

** ! bloody were the deeds each warrior sungt 
While charmed AtteQtioji on his accent hung ; 
If in his vagrant life, be e'er had done 
A deed that sweet Humanity wooM ehan, 
Bcedp'd a young babe, or lortur*d a fteofwhltef 
With knives and ftres, and sheatod witti deligh^ 
To see Ae drops l^st down his forehead mil, 
And hear (he groans that )e A his vtry eeul. 
The ruthless crime of Heev'n and man ftccurs*d> 
Was now -in song triumphantfyrehears'd ; 
Mute admiration held the list ning imin, 
Each long'd to act the Moody sceno'affain, ' 
And some poor trembhng) haif*iitarv d capava 

wretch, 
Upon the rack of Itngcrhkg torture stretch. 
From murder wiHh inrenious art refrainj f 
And mirse his life to lenglhea out his pein. 
Thus through the livelong day they danc*d aad 

sansr, ^^_ 

And^wMi tneh* music dratant woedfcmds mng, 
The very wolves with this loud rant were scaK<), 
Nor from their haunts that day to venture der*^) 
fiut ^'ben the Sun low waning toward the West, 
PpodaimM the coming boor of balmy rest,' 
The wear)', wild, tumultuous, maddetrd throag« 
HowlM to their God, the warriors' hairhraio^ 

song. 
* Takeheart—he hears us in yen roddy ekies, 
And through the Sun lodes widi approving eyes ! 
Behold, how brigjht his golden cirele shines. 
The willing Spirit lo our wish inclines ! 
*Tis He thai sends this fair and sprightly day, 
*THf his sweet smflcs that on the waters play; 
He makes Ao springs to rise, the rivers ft)W, 
The thunders rattle, and the whirlwinds blow. 
Wings forth the nimble ligblniog with his arm, 
BcoQrges tiie earth, or shelters it from harm— 
The high, the powerful, the unknown Ch-eat, 
Still hears our pray'rs, still watches o'er our fhte; 
He loves our tribe, he sees, he feels our woee> 
Aad gives us venceance on our ruthl^ ioet ; 
Cheer up my brolhers ! we' shall pay them yet. 
And in revenge^ our wronga and shames Ioml 
Bat see ! he leaves us— 4>is bri^ warming Sua, 
Is gone away — 'tis done^ aye it is done — 
Freedom is cars, the Spirit tells us so, 
Wo to the white^man— 4oki8 <4itldfea wo !"* 
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Not only 9(|;aiiist tb^ spirit of abori^* 
giual hatred wit it that the tetUert had t» 
coDt6iid^iV> inflaino tb6 rai^ of tb6 siin* 
pie IndiaDy these was a wretch who, ban* 
ifhed ior a 1oq|^ list of orimes firom his na- 
tire land, fled to the States— here also Wo* 
lifting the laws, he became a double trai- 
tor, and joined the tribes in their hosti* 
lities against the country that protected 



(I017— After a fierce and 8aa|iiiiia]y 
denuBOtation of rerenge, 



We would gladly give our readers a 
taste of the miscreant's character, but th* 
lengtii to which (his article has already 
extended will not allow ns to indulge our 
Irishes. 

The secret risit of the prophet to the 
•ettlement of the whites, gi^es occasion to 
a simple bi^ sweet descriptioii of their 
flourishing establishment. 

** Alonie be hied him — for bis gloomy soul, 
Sickeo'd at fellowship, and scorned control ; * 
-JBU bumovr waa to roam, no one knew wbere^ 
JHittt*rii|g and nurmuring to the lonely air. 
With cautioiu 8te^, the wily Indian went 
Like prawHi% thief on viUanous intent, 
JLay oa his face, and listened to the breeze, 
Whose wbitper'd greetings woo'd the waviqg 

tge9Bf 
And if an aoom fell, he (Mail'd with fear, 
For new the whHe-man*8 oaagerout haunts weos 

near. 
Nearer and nearer, still the Prophet hied. 
And now the curling ;imoke far off de«cry*d, 
Above the woods in waving volumes rise. 
Mingling its lighter lints wuh pale bhie sides. 
A little nearer, and the village spire, 
Hose every BMinem higher yet and higher, 
Until, at last, the peaceful Hamlet scea% 
Burst on his view, along t^e level green ; 
The Son's last rays upon the spireHop gleam'd, 
The ev'&ing purple on the still wave bMun'd, 
The lazy herds imkled their eveninsr bcU, 
The meaanr'd oar upon the river fiui, 
As swifi the light canoe, from aide to side, 
Flitting like Indian barque was seen to glide, 
The boalmaa ty'd his boat to root of tree, 
And sung, or whistled there, rirbt merrily — 
And every sound upon the ear that broke. 
The hour of rural relaxation spoke ; 
Nothing was seen, hot comfort everv where, 
And Dolhing heard, that seem'd the voice of 

Care." 

A thousand oonfliotiDg emotioos rush 
upon the distracted mind of the moon- 
struck chief. Fear and tenderness agi- 
tate bim by tums-^-On this spot he once 
reigned, the king of a brare and aflec- 
tionate people, and the soeM he now be« 
holds of happiness and beau^onlyre- 
mindj him of hm Tanisbed power and 



< * he tam'd him tpthe glowing Wea, 
When day*t last tints «poa the hght dottdimt, 
And iunung, flaw aa aged pilgrhn stami 
Beneath an oak, with rustic staff in haarf, 
Who seeesVl e*eB Hke that day's depaitiiy Ns, 
As if hb raee OS eanh weresdawstraa. 
Suddea the mord'rous toouJiawk he drew, 
Aad, whw'd by veogeaace* on his vktim flew, 
But as he lookVI upoa the old man's iaee, 
There was a aiikl, aad BMlaacholy graoe— 
A learlees resignatieo so divine, 
An eye that so forgivingly ifid sUae, 
As Slept swfaie the Propbet's mad career. 
And mads boa pane 'twixt reverence and fott. 
He seem'd Mke palriareli of soase distant age, 
BeCiBii'd awhile to linger on this stace ; 
Bald was his brow— so veiy deadlyfair. 
As if no drop of blood nbw mantled there; 
A few whiss baha, hke flaky snow uastaia'di . 



The reliques of a century ronain'd, 
And hb cahn eye, as in a mirror, sbow'd 
The mild reflection of a mind subda'd ; 
No hoihng p«mkm fbam'd and edfied there, ' 
Av'rice, er ctoMoayv or selfish care. 
But aU was tike the twilight's peaeefid bae, 
When mile skies in sikiiice shed their dew. 
The Prophet gaa'd upon the bloodless sage, 
And reverenc'd the divutty of age; 
Were he aa infant still bis bkKMlSoold flow, 
For helpless babes to staidy warriors Mvw; 
Bat time can ne'er theoM man's strepgttreslaee, 
Or wake the deeping vigour of fimr seora." 

A dialogue ensues between tiM refereDl 
stranger and the prophet, in which ws 
cannot but ^hink the netiresi^^acily of tbt 
last appears to considerable adrant^e* 
The invitation of the ^'pUgrim^ to he- 
tXMOe a Christian, he ocorafnU^ raieds, 
and listens disdaioAilly to all the assur* 
ances of piotecMoa and aaaiitaaoe «Bs^ 
the whites. 

The fblkMrii^ speech is a fine and 
striking exampie o( the fbrce of savage 
ebquence, and its oonrertibili^ to tte 
poet*s pniposes. 

<<< Look U4f the waauig lamp of thhie oM e3« 
oives lirfat eaougfc far o^)eets to deeay— 
Look, what a peaceful scene; how mild, bow fair. 
Bares its sweet bosom to the cooiing tor! 
Canst sea the Boiaelecs wave uan^ed abde 
Round yonder isle that pails its gentle Ude, 
Whose liringed shore reflected in the stream, 
Like shadowy land of souk, far ofl^doM seem? 
IXist see yon moon, Kkeeky-hung Indian bow, 
Across the wave a line of radiance ihraw, 
lltat seems a SUver bridge, perchaace to gmde 
The wnnd'riMT soul across the ripplsag tide, 
To that fair isle, whose soften'd landscapes show 
Somen and pieasaot m the wave bekjw? 
•Think—hadstthoudwek meack a smilfav 
land, 
Cberisb'd aad cherisbiMr a broker band, 
Not one of whom from fiie did ever flee, 
Not one of Whom but wouM have died iar thee— 
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Think, hadK Ukmi tailed all ibe pleojortt herey 
TlMti habit and loar una BBafce to dear. 
All other aadaa of liviaf bat tUne ow% 
AS other happiafHi to thee aakiiavB, 
Stil^ibHowiag up tha patfat thy iaUMr't trod, 
StiU woiphippQif tbjr tathar'a aadeal CM*- 
Xhiok, had foae roviof band of red-men came^ 
iMd wnf>t thj dweUinct in wide wastiag flaaft, 
Wkh bloody oiifht dell down th^ helpleiB.4aca, 
And left thee wiihoot friend or bidiof place* 
Becanae thoa did^ not choose to raam the wild, 
And live the Uie co dear to Natara'a c hil d • 
Wouldst thoii-*aye, wooidtt thou then hia BMrcy 

praise. 
That he did leogthen oat thy doleful day% 
And carse t^se with a load of worthless me, 
Reft of thy old associates, babes, and wife, 
Loathing the present as a bitter corse, 
Fearing the foture, that still threalen'd worse, 
Tet b^'aring still to Uve, in hopes one day, 
The bloody debt with interest to repay ? 
Soch was, such is, my looie and Wretched lot— 
Bot what of that— in sooth, it matters not ; 
I eannoi write my wrongs, nor make appeal 
To those who watch o'er other people's weal, 
And if to Heav'n 1 raise the suppkant pra/r. 
And ask redress, 1 get no justioe there. 
For as ye rule on earth, so in the skies 
Roles your gi^at Clod, and all* reckess denies, 
* Seel' cned he, as the frenay caught his 

brain— 
' How their white bones lie bleachinr on the plain! 
Their shadows haunt me wheresoever I strny. 
Their bowling shades still cross my fear All way ; 
1 hare no other kindred now but these, 
I hear no other music in' the breese ; 
Thejr call npen me in shrill dismal seraaaM, 
They haunt my waking thoughts, my nightly 

dreams) 

Whene'er I sirMeh mgr head, their eoM, eold 

. claip, 
I ied like ice, wiihin my shrinking gra^ ; 
Whh shades I dwell, they hamt me every where. 
And howl for veufeanco in the midnight mr. 
Buried within this {gloomy vault alive, 
Tainty to Quit its mildew'^d walls I strive, 
Cqademn'a with worms and mouldering bonea 

to bide, 
And ghosu that chatter as before they died. 
Go-go in peace, «re yet thy Hmbe I tear, 
And cneait with half % meal, some half-starv'd 

bear!"* 

Tidings of the approaobiDg war ireacb the 
aettlara and all prepare for defeaoe. The 
nuUlia of the west assemble in arms, and 
set out to meet the enemy. The rooster* 
iqg of the baniy Tolonteers is well de* 
soribed — 

" No steel-dad knights, but men with hearts of 
sieel"— 

and the obscurity of their warfare with 
their savage foes, leads to some remark- 
ably just reflectioBS oo the inspirations 
of glory. 

^ Gbry and Danger ever are aUied, 
And Bke twin eagles tower side by side; 
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Rocky, and steep, and sUppetV to the tread, 
Is the rough path that wins the mountain's head, 
Yet he who braves the dMftssof the %^y^ 
At every step attains a brignter day. 
Each Bsoaaent nem the pure ethereal skies. 
Each m osse nt feels his monnting spirit rise, 
Till ^^'d at last, ihe proud yet disay b^fat. 



He feoks aipound, and sees a world in i^ „ 
The pure unvapour'd air that bceadMs aroandy 
New strings his nerves, as with elastic bound 
He ligbdy foots the mountain's azure heady 
Wliile far bek>w inferienr mortals tread. 
Then siu him down beneath a laorers sbadoy 
And owns his paiaful labours all o'erpaid. 
So the high soal that lives for great renown, 
And pants on tiptoe for bright Gkary's erew% 
Must march through danger^ wrestle with bard 

foil. 
And fece that death from which k>w souls recoil^ 
Tiu he has S[ain'd the meed of deathloss fame. 
And made himself a uaiversal name ; 
Then when he sits aloft upon the ste^i, 
And sees below him meaner mortals crec|if 
Like grovelling reptiles crawling at his feet, 
Gaoing in hope his k»Ay smile to aoetr 
Dangers and toils, and hardships are forgot. 
In the dear splendours of his glorious lot. 

No marvel then, that as we look around, 
Such men in every age and clime are found. 
Since jpoets praise* and meaner scribes reoMtl 
The bloody triumpos of the conquering swoid, 
That Terror's awful banner high unfurl'd, 
And made a desert of one half we world. 
"Tis easy for a man to risk his life, 
When panting millions watch the giorious strife; 
If bo prove victor, universal Fame 
Trumpets the deed, immortal is his name ; 
And if he fall, in Glory's arms he hes. 
Amid a blase of admiration dies, 
Ifike sbooring star, whose most resplendent ray 
Beams forth when from her orb she dartn 

away.** 

We honour the troly republican spirit 
that breathes in the ensuing obserra* 
tioDs— It \m such as we wish to see inspire 
the soul of every son of America. While 
it beats in the bosoms of her children, ber 
liberty rests upon adan^tine fotindatfons, 
and should it ever desert them, ber free- 
dom and happiness will be ready to fell a^ 
the same moment. 

*< Is it a fable^^that in ancient tnnes. 
The hardy Goths forsook their wmt'ry climes, 
Lur'd by the hope of plunder, orbeguil'd 
By fair Italian nekb that gayly smird. 
And like the kwust'^^ that hides the Son, 
With tenme and dismay the land o'emm ?— 
Is it a fable, that while lordly pride 
Stood helplessly to view the carnage wide, 
Or skolk'd away to some secure retreat, 
TrembKng the siout barbarian band to meet, 
Or refuge in its treasons vainly sought, 
And wiui its country, its oWn safety bought. 
The totterii^ state alone supported stood. 
By snea without one drop otneb(e bkwd? 
VAJ^BAiAir, Paoansy Ulaiu>i«s> steim aa^ 

brave, 
And DiocxETiAir, offspring of a slave ! 
These prm'd the felhng esqMre of the world, 
And IMij vsngsan^ en the plund'fev hufl'd. 
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WiN for a dioicc of maMers stake his Hfe I>ear to tlw coiirtier» tcholar> bard, aad avraiB; 

In tba wHd turmoil of AmbitioB*t itrffc; Thara's aol a voice ia tUt iie^ worid, but l9f«i 

F^ftr awortUoMltiik^, whosedMitiaf ifrkl0> Ta waiMe 9co(ia*a tnaas. ia Tafof aadfMMa; 

HMgaHaiitfbai9 IB secret wiUdericte) Ner broathet the Aortal in thii wettem »bei^, 

And'in^iea tbe (lourofpreMing danrer*! o'er, TbatdoesMlhoM her Bams and CainpbeA deary 

Treat hiin ttSUl wane tbea e*er be di^rbelbre, And oiwe to their bewHehtni^ miiMtral poller, 

BecaH eonceinea* made in aenl's boar, Tbe ebarm diat tweetea'd man j a weary heor.*^ 
That cbeek'd the gambols of his lawless powefi 

And whHe the wretched dupe the cheat bewailif yf^ havd now ccwcluded our atutN^sis of 

What may we not expect froio Freedom's band* ai well «8 mimber of otir extracts, tfaomi 

Whose q>artdiag dieneiidf are the pMsaA^ nius of the itvttor. As a deeeiiptive poet 

Potfiirtkme(FnlrigliU,liiiiilRe«T'nb«Mowt> onlliHMiritdepaMlswiMtheriwbaealM 

And leaves them somediiflg for km; ramyd(^) and obnotif iaidt of hii poetry H tW wii> 

lliat Liberty ia every age and dime, ft,l introdtictlon of low and rnlgar tenM^ 

Idoi of sages, oieme of bards snblioie* * 



5rhea<flong violence, too ofimisoi'if, and this not inftequentljr in 

I|^ tyrants, and their minions, long abus'd-* otherwiie distiortiished for their beante 

fe^rt^'^^irSStS^Setfe?^ ««*'««»- IWU would be Um*o« 

FiOBi the battle wecan only aflbrd one <<> mention otherwise than cnnorflf. Tct 

abort extract. It relates the cxcrtioM ^^"^ ^ '''''^^ «^«^o ^"<^^ it ia ow 

of the prophet, half-iosane and balf.ho- ^^^T ^ ^^ *8^«»* ^^' PauMlngr-W* 

roic, to insure victory to hb countrymen. ^^^^^otiM of grammar-neither thaU wa 

«rru u^ .J u J . ir eminieratethesej toanwiefhitpowMit 

'<The propbei seem'd by madQeas* self en* ... ^ . ^ ^ ' . *_^ ^.^ ,, ^. 

^laVdT ^^ " sufficient to *< hint a fBtnlt,** and w« 

And through the fight like maniac yaU'd and ]^e qq doubt thAt a second editftm of hte 

Invok'd the fadiaa ipiriu to his aid, P^"** ^^ present us wkh considerable 

And curs'd the coward who his god betrayed. improrement in tbete respects. 
^^ioSr^'**' and threatened and fee* Thereisone pointonwhich wecooU 

Like prophet preaoh'd, and like a hero fovgfat; wish to make a fow obaervation»— Th% 

rJlwlUid^wonnds an.cam»d,anddrend»»d ^^^^ ^ ^ of AmeHcan literati fm 

ga fainting sunk, and yell'd and fought no ipore. produce a nglional poem or poems ; and 

^^::zsszr*::!:^^^::;^% «>•' -«« *« *«»' «>'* »»* ««*«^ «*. 

Dropping their arms, they sbwlyieft the fieldi they do nothing. NoW this, we esteem 

Too top^ ^'IJiS?!:^ K;!:!**^? ^'*"' ^ »<»t mistaken ambition. How mariy 
And though oar soldian buag upon their rear, . . . « 

And aMMTd them like Ute ripeaM harvest ear, countries haye produced national poena # 

They aim'd thaw ao^ but kept thefar wonted .-4>ut two in ancient, and in modem time* 

With <£^ ams, aad mebaeholy graces, (without indeed Dante be named as a na- 

As «ea, who did not th'uikHw<Mth the strife, tional poet) three; assuredly neidier 

To «ve the ie«i«m of a wortWess life,- ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^,^ 

Our lastquotationshaU be the polished j^ ^^e tiUe. and Dryden abandoned 

verses on Scotland and Scottish poetry^ ^^ 3^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ unsuiuMc 

at the same time entermjr our protest ^ epic strains-It b sufficient to the 

"^l^'ll country, if the ;««n be the production of 

W^ISiSf^Wli^^ native talent-The identity of the «di/«f 

The echoes ofour country know them wen, and charaeter* with the countiy of tk^ 

jS^^':^^i:S:^::!^S%Sf «>thor.wec«.uudcr.,n«ttar<rfn»noc«n- 

TeMntthtflansnagflMM^yimii^desirty portanqe. Q, 
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Abt. 2. CoMMnofiofit on iht Bible.*^Br x Ladt. 



THE mode of writiiig^ books of in-' 
'stincdon in the form of conver- 
aations, has recently become frequent, 
upon snbjectB which admit of familiarity, 
and require suoh repetitions and plain- 
ness of speech, as a little (depart from the 
established digfnity of literary composi-* 
tion. There is much prephety in the 
plan, as it aocoitU with nature and ex- 
perience. Oral instruction is that, which 
directly or indirectly communicates our 
best knowledge, and the greatest portioii 
of it; for it may be plausibly presnmed, 
iSiat they who are the most eager in in* 
qniry, and the most acute in observation ; 
who the most love books, and are the 
most devoted to them ; who derive 
from study the greatest abundance of 
flUktter, and the strongest excitements to 
leflection, were first determined to the 
high cultivation of their fiicukies by the 
suggestions that fixed early attention, 
and directed the first studies ; and which 
clearly pointed out, that the collective 
truth and wisdom of the library, is only 
the record of experience, and the mirror of 
^ture; and that it serves to present, in a 
series of views, what individutd observa- 
tion can never possess leisure, or other 
snfficientmeans to explore. The rudiments 
of science, and the leading fads of histo- 
ry, make indelible impressions upon the 
vnderstanding and the memory, when we 
receive thenf first from the lips of an af* 
fectkmate parent, or a patient teacher; 
and those elementaiy books, which dis- 
play them as thus communicated, are pe- 
culiarijr attractive by their agreement 
with tfie a^ffections and habits of the 
young. *< Conversations on Chemistry" 
and ^' Scientific Dialogues" are in the 
bends of almost all juvenile students, and 
are read and enjoyed with the utmost 
avidity; and yet, they exhibit principles 
which are introductory to the^deepest re- 
cesses of pbysioal soienoe, and oommand 
the assent of the most profound philoso- 
pher, as well as the admiration of the most 
youthful novice* 
Vol. IV.— No. m, gi 



. The authoress of the little book beftyro 
us, has followed the plan of these excel- 
lent models, and like them has illustrated' 
her subject, so far as she goes, in a man- 
ner that will doubtless please fnd inform 
her young readers. The Bible^the book 
which every body possesses, which every 
body, who can read at all, ^oes read, ami 
which those who cannot read, hear read ; 
which the pulpit expounds, which is distri- 
buted by wealth, and conveyed by compas- 
sionate piety to the abodes of ignorance^ 
and the remotest parts of the civilized 
earth ; the Bible still requires something 
besides its intrinsic value, something be- 
sides its multiplied commentaries to make 
it entirely intelligible It is so condensed 
—so full of matter and various meaning-^ 
embraces so many events, and such a long^ 
period of time— so many local and tem^ 
porary customs— so much that is literal 
and figurative — ^that is external and spi- 
ritual — that is ritual and moral — national 
and universal^that it needs great dis- 
crimination, to make such an interpreta- 
tion, as shall be thoroughly consistent and 
satisfactory to the mind ; and shall in no 
respect exaggerate the relative impor- 
tance of one part or passage, at the ex- 
pense of the rest. Perhaps the deepest 
research has never completely effected 
this, and how obvious soever, many of ' 
its commands are, much rbmahis to be 
done, to make this venerable volume yet 
more interesting, and to diffuse its spirit 
more widely, by rendering its narrative 
clear. A Kttle patient thought can easily 
trace out the thread of the history, and 
keep it entire. The common method of 
reading the scriptures in broken parts, and 
ot learning first its obscurest and most 
contested doctrines, instead of its practical 
laws, leaving the mind in ignorance of the 
institutioDS and usages, the peculiar cha- 
racter of the people, and the distant regioii 
to which it relates^ apart from its general 
application, may rationally account far 
that ignorance conoeming the Bible, 
which if very great and remarkable, when 



we consider, that it it so untvendly with g^ratitiide by those, whose yuiovs 

knowD ia a partial aianaer; asd that its slvdies htreaoeMentmeth^ has assisted ^ 

bogrnage is iostantlj reoogoised bj aU and they take pleasure to find her labour) 

wh6 hear it 9Md her aaosey spMoaiaied with ; 



Females of piety and inteUifeace hare thagiost emipept Buads of her age;- aid 

^Df appreiiended the necessity of 6uniUar to traoe in her lift the digoity and happi- 

expositioo. While theologists of the ness^ jiistly anoeiated with her piino^f jet 

other seK have been employed in cellatr and her virtues. 

hlg rarious copies, in makiDg didSerent . Sinoe Mrs. Chapone, lyirs, TnnuM^, in. 
toraoslalioos, in searching contemperar^T ikigland» has defiotod herMlf with great 
Stories, seeking for, and displaying in- sntfcesH to make the Bible level to eTety 
temal and external evidences, and more ralip^ age and capaci^ ; to slww that it 
than either^ in fierce contentions and i^ intelligible as a law of duty, a sj^tem 
cruel intolerance ; women have taken the qf ^ith, and a ibuodatioo of hope; and to 
Bible as they have found it, in their ver- ipake it the basis of historical knowledge 
macular language, and with the same ac- -Ko introduee to us, a]ul make us aa ia* 
ceptation as that, in wbicb-they receive timately acquainted with ancient Jews as 
and judge of other books. Doubtless they with ancient Greeks — not to confine the 
have often imbibed party feelings, made popular knowledge of them to a f%w in- 
wrong inferences, and otherwise misused di?iduals. and episodes of the Old Tasta- 
the scriptures ; but many have shown the vent » but to show us the couotiy they 
best fruits of the feith, and some have la- inhabited, the enemies they eacountesod* 
beared with singular simplicity and sue- the evils they endured, the worship they. 
case, to make this good gift of the great- observed, the law they broke — ^in iihort, 
«st ntihty. ^ that is recorded of what they did and 

About fifty yam ago, Mrs. Chapooe sufered. Her works are numerous ; some 

mule the fint atteaipt, with which we exclusively devoted to the doctrine and 

aiB acquainted, at definite instruction interests of her own church, the religions 

upon the reading of the Bible. 8he men- astabhfihroent of Great- BritaiO'; bat ••• 

iioned the omissions proper to be made veral wisely ada{>ted t^the liberal objecti 

at a first perusal, traced the connexion of of general education. She has written a 

separated parts of the history, and conh- beautiful and simple abstractof the wluW 

mented upon the n^ole, with such ele- Bible, embeHished with approfciate draw- 

gance of style, ardour of pioty, and iags, for the use of childreii; aBihle, 

soundness of reasoning, as have not fail^ emitting the book of Job, tiie IVopihecies, 

ed, pt is confidently believed, to lead the Psahns, and all repetitions ; ^ nd laetlf , 

many to. the enlightened perusal of a book, a complete copy of the Old and. New 

which had for iu recommendation, the Testament, with illu«trationa and eacpla- 

.«xcelleiBt judgment, the just taste, and nations to every chapter. 

the eloquent persuasion of siieh an advo- It is to be regccttcd that these exoelleot 

oate. Mrs. Cbapone's Lettevs on the books should not be known, and extern*' 

Improvement of the Mind are still read<^ atvely diffused in this counlcy, where «o 

u£i% i passed through many editions, and many sectajaaa and coatranent inflor 

have bet^n recently enriched by her pq- cnces, are operating in the fom of v*- 

etieal coropositkms, private correspond- rious iadigenoali publicati«w« ' Our mtm 

esoe, and personal memoirs. This kuly, iiteraluie, in all iU fowM, is of impav- 

and MrstCartec, are amoog the very few tscace in our eslknation-^ee eauch so, tiiat 

contributors, besides the distiagi^ished wemrejeiaaiisof iUexoeUeytce; wewM 

prinoifiai of the Rambler, that have writ- that it ma(y b»«orreot and fiaee fyom ab- 

ten in that work; and what they have swdiCiesofaUkuidsraBdirebctevetUlt 

fhmished is no wi^ ubwortlgr of the rest. «Bi way to if^rove it is to in^iort aad 

Mrs. ChapQoe wiU lit long iiefliHrtMKed circulate the best popukjr writai^ na te 
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W« tomr thut Ok bto ^mp 
nt »eMiiw> ud we Hope tktt 
lMfivtM«iwilhiibili4r, Mid fe 
4lfttelfW|w«i9^i»a^aoi be tottrMlil 

4«itd4m«k.gMdrio««rtito^ Intwlilcb Mto 

ttkMi *• in^ tf Mfi iemibed mh 

•otufiM fepiaicii Art te wide MWon 

Mtlflii fcr mmury ribfton, rldiMr ttum 
ftMMcMt, 0xftlti(heleatfDiD«'«rtM- 
Hm; ImC we ^ Ml bettere tM k «l »(l 
kveft the tteMbid af iitenty eieettenct, 
tfietamitlhepnfMiit of the bif^taest %tr 
tttHfiMts. We do Bo| belie^'e, be- 
MI19Q m^emt^ly esdnwed and pr»oti- 
eldfy tnltiviitoil loteHect it Aimnbtod 
wHh id tppiofriate iiutriiiK«t, tbat fbe 
Mnitett ^nioMdoB is made of Hot neo- 
iu* ttal aatbrana, th«t wide icic^vQ of neb 
ttA MTtet, ftDd subtle and deef) things, 
which is liie oetestiai fiwl^tbe eternal 
Md iaubaibstibie vewtnnsB ef tbe imoior- 
iBi nritid. Wftile ail mes, in te pment 
Kige ef heiot^ Cttnot parlake foUjr ef 
tlis iwK lOiriHsM Md prtTiliipBs of b«- 
M» Mum, im beltore tbat ibeie is for 
iSnffteHieb, wMeh, ^ muiy eemMt dss- 
«m sod elaBfn, tbe nH>re finnmiiwd ef 
Aeyaoeon^ttDeeinnnHHeate, aadeii^e 
thein to receire. We know tbat tbe 
noAtipijrinf of new perceptions, the ac- 
SMitimef aew tmtb, or the elnoidation 
^ oM jnst fiOfCioM ef God, liberal, dis- 
criotin^ng riews of human rights and 
iatisi^ eniirioy the mind and iaoreaae 
HHte m^ iMtppiness ; we know that no 
^rocatiott doee of necessity so einplq3r the 
^Mities that tiiey can never find seasons 
#rreieeflott r and we knew tbat when 
thty arc fixed upon subjects worthy of 
tbeasy (be individual detennines rightly 
beftweeo wbet •defflitdefl and what ele- 
▼stet bis nature, and is deterred, for the 
time |ktlef«% from wrong vmI debasing 
fimpits. We .wish te see the hwnbkst 
w^lk of li£s Qsefol, innocent and happy-— 
ts see sen in it gov^med by some other 
'wwtiTe tl&n mere habit^-to give them 



•0MtMiigji*tbMq^t and boyie, b^mnd 
tbe business and wages of tbe day— ^ 
nake tnr ktitmt bouis, or mainents,-a 
vnouine, whieb ki ilielf is dnmble, solid 
smI «xf9ia^a, accessible to ali. Such 
are «io(ipet tbat bftfe oelM forth tl» 
eendesceoding labonn of many^mineat 
■Mids; and we always feel a sentiment 
of gratknde in behaKof nmnkkid, when 
we aee any wdi adapted work addressed 
to dnldfen, or to Aat part of society 
which carelessness t»r oiiafortune has-ex- 
cinded frooi tbe benefits of an^e know.* 
Jedge. IVfaay such books bare been 
written by iettales, and though not ad- 
nurable ibr inrention, are entitled to 
celMideratioB, for ^ benerolence which 
produced, and the eileet which follows 
tbem. 

Aroerioan ladies are distinguished by 
their benerelenl eflbrts for tbe relief of 
wmt, and tbe diiiuion of knowledge; 
and when to wise aad generons inatilif- 
tiHOBs £>r tliese oli^ects, they superadd 1h^ 
labours of the pen, we behold in our feir 
<50nstry-woBien such a eharaeter of be- 
nefioeoOe, refinement and intelHgence, ste 
places them on a lei^el with tliose who 
bare adorned tbe age in European coim- 
trie*. We donot mean tbat there are not 
indiridwak abscad, whose eleration we 
mast itill emulate, and toward whk;h we 
nrast sttH hmk with upward gaxe ; but in 
tbe comparisen we bare made, tbe extra- 
onlittary genius and «y»portumties of two 
ef thr$e celebrated women may be fkirly 
evdoded. Our country can boast maor 
fema^ who, though not elaborate of 
oulnrard sibew, are sednknis in thex^ukira- 
tion of tbe mind; and in same o^ tbe 
inest efibrts of genius, when compared 
With their own oounttymen, may, withoot 
aflrrogance^ contend with them for the 
priae. If a coUeotion of American poetry 
were made ; it is belieTed that two ddes-^ 
one to Time, and a^notber to Ocean, pub- 
Hslied at diffiarent periods ; tbe fc^rmer in 
the Monthly Aathcdogy» tbe latter in the 
P#f4 Polio— fhe pn^duciioDs <rf a lady, 
and obaTaoti^risfid \Ky. the same richness 
of diotioBu spleppdour of imagery, eneii^ 
and eleFsttioQ pt tiiooght, woM bear tl^ 
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palm from erery other ttmilar •fimonof 
otir western muse. 

« Conrersatioiw on the BiWe,'* mipre- 
tending^ in its claims, is so lai^ahle in ite 
purpose, and so respectable in its execu- 
tion, that we think the fidr writer entitled 
not only to indulgence but to praise ; for 
.her tittle work is both uie^l and ag^reea- 
ble ; and we trust that young readers may 
learn from it, to add a knowledge of the 
Bible to that generation which we all feel 
for it, before it can be undentood. It is 
dinded into five conversations between a 
mother and her children— each conFeraft- 
tion embracing one of the first fire books of 
the Old Testament It exhibi& obviously 
and happily those memorable examples, 
which are patterns for universal imitation, 
or warnings to caution the people of all 
times; and explains, clearly as the subject 
admits, a law, in many of its observances 
national and transitory, but well fitted to 
the age and the people to whom it was 
given,' and agreeing in its spirit wttb 
universal obligations. 

We are pleased particukriy with the 
maimer in which the history of Joseph is 
Jntroduced. It is necessary to the series 
of events that it should be related ; and 
yet the narrator fears that it cannot be 
touched without mutilation, and feels that 
any altered representation must be tar- 
nished by comparison with the inimitable, 
and perfect beauty of the original. It is 
that portion of scripture which least needs 
a single word to be said about it— ^wbich 
can least bear amf^cation or abridge- 
ment — which we have all read, under- 
stood, and felt without aid of comment 
or interpreter firom oar earliest years. 
There is nothing that we have seen re- 
presented by poetry, and assisted by 
stage effect, that was ever so powerfully 
addressed to the heart and the imagina- 
tion. What sweet and fresh tears have 
we all shed for Joseph— with what appre- 
hension and exultation have we foUowod 
his eventAil fortunes.— So beautffef, and 
avoh an idol, we coilld not but 'Jove him 
from sympathy vrith his old father, as 
pMdl as for his own charms ; — sd hated and 
peiTecuted ereti ta tfie theddttig of his 



innocent bkiod, how did we detest Mivi- 
natural «iemie8,*-^iow were we griored 
to see him enslaved in a ttrange land, 
and how variously were we afhcted, by 
the calumnies and the honours 6iatdli- 
tingoiibed him, by the changes in kk 
fete, from the dungeon to the palaoe,^- 
from the' prisoner to the prince;— with 
what pure satisfection did we hear tfK 
words of fait wisdom prevaibngv and'i^ 
joice in 6ie wide bounties of hit mnaMh 
cent hand ; and, more deeply feH thmi dl, 
— how did we melt at the moving of In 
soul, when he suppressed, and when he 
gate vent to his suUime emotions ; when 
he embraced and foi^ve his mnnlei eff a, 
and clasped one innocent biother, his 
mother's ** son of sorrow," to his great 
and generous heart — and how was eor 
pleasure consummated, at the completo- 
ness of bis felicity, when he made lus 
whole kindred prosperous and happgr, 
supported the infinnity of his fether's 
age, and smoothed the piDow of his death. 
Buoh changes are enough of then- 
tehret to gratify the love of the niiirel- 
lous; and such unity of design, and con- 
centration of causes in a happy result, aie 
sufficient to excite interesteven iaaraind 
unaffected by virtoe, and imtonohed by 
sympatby^-^nit we think the wril«r of the 
Conversations has imputed the exqnitite- 
ness of the feeling whksh this ttety la- 
spires to the true princtjde. 

"To the fascinating power of such an* as- 
semblage of endowments, wHhoat the aHoy 
of a single vice, as nuoh as to the afeetia^ 
vicissitudes of h'ls fortune, we may ascribe 
the pleasure with which we contemplate 
the beautiful story of Joseph. Severely 
tried in a variety of eiremnslanoes, he was 
failbfa]. The lustre of bis pietv augmented 
the splendour of a throne, and illumined the 
gtoomy^ells of a prison. Diligent and sub- 
missive in adversity<«-«ctive and beaefieeat 
in prosperity — as a atate^^man — ason — and a 
brother — he was prudent, ddtifiil and gene- 
rous ; diffiisiug blessings While he lived, and 
erecting for posterity a Monument of tna- 
scendent virtue." 

Some qualifications, flat are given to 
inferences most obvious^ commbniteinds, 
are wisely suggested to vindicatis divine 
Provyenco, and -to' moderate a feeloig of 
iodigiratioD, which the Jews genertdlr 
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csoite thfOQgli every period of their Us- 
•tory. Tbey leemoo a soperfioial riew to 
be mppoiotod is the aveiigen of an ftog^fy 
Deity, and to be employed lor the exter- 
niiiiatkni of eyery indiyidual and oom- 
. mimity that obttrocted their path ; it ap- 
pears that their selfiahnew was authoriied 
and exohisire, and that they were not 
wmpind to pnctise the virtues of hotpi- 
liUtyandgeiiendbeDeTolenoe. Oneofthe 
yaaag andkocs of the afiaotioiiate oom- 
oMBtatoroo aocoaat of this mistaken iro- 
praminn which she has received, b sur^ 
. piised to hear of a sfrofifer in the camp of 
ImeL The mother takes this occasion 
t» fimwy*^ the system of the Hebrew 
legiflator. She says, 

<* Not one of bis laws bear an iohospitable 
aspect; on Ihc contrary, a variety of pro- 
visions insufed kindness and jostioe to the 
stoaafer who should either live in their cities 
or become proselytes to their religion. — 
* Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of 
the fiitherless, nor take the widow's raiment 
to pUdge. When thou cuttest down tbv 
harvest, and bast forgot a sheaf in the field, 
^on shalt not go again to fetch it. When 
thon gathersst the mpes of thy vineyard, 
thon ^t not glean It afterward— it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fatherless, and the 
widow,' was the compassionate language 
In whieh they were eommaaded to eonsidGr 
the stTMiger as one of themselves." 

To exculpate the Israelites in some 
. measure, she remarks truly of them, that, 
^^Bomandedncatedin slavery and aoHrngst 
an idolatrous people, they necessarily 
partook of the moral debasement incident 
to that unha^y condition." When an- 
other of the children expresses her doubts 
whether any human creatures, so si^pally 
Ueesed and preserved, eould be so for- 
^tftil of th«r beaeihctor as the Israelites 
were, the mother observes that 

** They are, io common with all other of- 
fenders, objects of some lenity of judj;ment, 
and that they did not widely differ from the 
rest of mankind in their condnct andfbel- 
iegs. Self-love, my dani^ter, believe roe, 
suggests your indignant doubt. The same 
power preserves us ; the same beneficence 
bestows oar daify bread: and if we forget 
our obUcations, sunooDded at we are by all 
the comforts of social life, shall we question 
the existence of unbelief in the poor Isrnel- 
^es detained in a barren desert P" 



This is a good lesson in that charity 
without which we may give our goods to 
the poor, and our bodies tothe ikune, and 
be UMther just nor generous. 

The writer remariEs in the preface that 
she is encouraged in her undertaking by 
the indulg^ence granted " in our liberal 
times" to the productions of the female 
pen ; and veiy justly observes, that *' the 
moral and intelieotual sphere of women 
has been gradually enlarging with the pni- 
gressof the beneficentstarofChristiani^." 
Thisageof the world isunqfuestiooaUy that 
in which female influence has been most 
happily exerted, and generally acknow- 
ledged; but we are not among those who 
believe, that in civilized society, this half 
of the species has ever been greatly and 
peculiarly defrauded of its true power 
and real felicity. We know and feel that 
the lot of mortal existence is often a few 
and evil days ; that it frequently abounds 
in vexations, oppressions, and injuries; 
and that in all ages, though a great por- 
tion of mankind have enjoyed external 
competency, and many domestic and so- 
cial comforts, yet we know that slaves 
have laboured without hope; that poverty 
has pmed without relief; that soldiers 
have bled without just caqse; that merit 
has languished without encouragement; 
that guilt has triumphed, and innocence 
hastuffiered; that ignorance has degencr 
rated into crime; and punishment has 
destroyed many whom lenity might have 
preserved. We believe that women have 
had their participation of these calamities, 
but not a disproportioned part; and we 
reason from the testinK>ny of histoiy as 
well as from observation. 

Madame de Stael has remarked that 
the Oreeks did not understand nor reve- 
rence the female character ; that Homer, 
the earliest historian of their manners, 
makes the young Teleinachas, taught by 
heavenly wisdom herself, speak disre- 
spectfully ofAis mother. We remember 
two instances recorded in the Odyssey, 
in which the prince interfered with hit 
mother's will: once when she checked 
the song of Pbemius; and oipcc when she 
ofiered to dispose of hi« father's arms. 



nk t rfuf M Ce mm xitft vpqaWHil ^ a 

aCaoa^tt wfaM tptoms «( a«o«9ter-«lh 
Haence, ereo if it be tftat of a w i tWr 
aaiaqooen. From tbe ^eaaral obat^- 
t«r of Homcr't narratire, it can hanif 
be expf«ted thai be riionld ecl eb u rt e tbe 
genHRerTirtuet«f women. Utbeefiio 
iii«»c sbofqM mwmi em o c a te tbe aehiei"e- 
VMDts cf tbis a^ arooid the graoet of 
tfie drawiDp-room, and tbe virtaei of tfae 
firo-nde wreath tlidir toms and nyrHw 
r&atui tbe ii*e|Km of power, er (he gar- 
hkad of ▼iotorf^ Yet ttik ^f«at poet bM 
' not beeo mnnitidfei of tbe fMaoef^l as 
well as tbe martial cbaracter of his ag«; 
and has shown that there existed affeo- 
6ans and virtaes, which partially recom- 
pensed the ravages, and allayed the fierce 
passions of the barbarian warriors. The 
esteem which women enjoyed, and tbe 
inffnence they commanded, is amply ex- 
hibited in the Odyssey, not only in some 
eharminif examples, hnt in those general 
expressions which indicate the sentiment 
entertained by the men. Tbe soitort, 
without rcg^ard to decorum in thoir ac- 
tions, were not insensible to female merit; 
they declared that the soul of Minerra 
dwelt in the breast of Penelope; that 
Greece sdwanded in rich and beautifal 
women, who were yet sarpessed by her 
In the attraction of more allarinf^ Ttrtno; 
and Minerva anticipates the growing* ex- 
<?elleace of Telcmacbtis, from the here- 
ditary infusion of maternal character. 

The whcde court and kiaf^oin of Al- 
<;iDoa8, displays a fine state of society, of 
arte, of haf pioGss, and of mannGrs*-*of 
manners that derived their refinement 
and their charm from the delicacy and 
digfnity of women, and the deibrooce with 
which they acre re^rded. The discre- 
tion of ISaosicaa, and the modesty of her 
conversation, is not at all exceeded in 
modern society ; and the elcration of her 
motlier's character, and tlwj eflfett of it, are 
fitni inorc censpicnous. She Was net only 
the partner of the throne, admitted to 
oqnal sway, the henefadress of the mise- 
rable,' the arbitress of the contentions ; 
hut '' the pnbhc wonder and the public 
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peepte wb# d h ie ri s h e d them. 

« How sweM the prodtids of ^ peacefhl rcign ^ 
The hqavseidlig bt pMl, Ibe «Mbliatfii|f ^tmAf 
Tbs wtU fiU'4 yilsost tbf ipof^sSsM ft^a^ 
A land rejoicini;, and a people blest,'* 

/ 8ottiBeitis6it«the«l«Kvlfott«fldia- 
ftteftce ef fa a eie ob atftte r is •snotiy 

jMlMlOT thv ptneotiMi ei ^ifMsiyttos* 

Tbe aiweiiduicy oTm InttvMlilA iMik 
•rer om of tbe nost a^iwipliibil mtA 
po««ribl of tbe Atbeoiaiis, aiid tlm i i n |li 
btm ercr tbe ttate; is well knewih Eivii 
in Sparta, where atbiMvy iAittlvtiow 
were fitted to counteract all genmite 
sentiment^ women had their ftntbority. 
«« My sea/* Mid tbe Spertaii metber, 9^ 
she fare the shield to bis y««tbM weA 
when he went to battle, " return witb it, 
or upon it" Tbe reaeratifMi tbe son 
cherished ftr his mother, must ba^e flw- 
nished the motive to this ii\jufiGfion, b^ 
caose her happiness was coBceroed in bis 
^ory, and made a part of it; ^e spdfce 
confidently and with force ; she was not 
a creature ifnonBt and unfseliny'-or e r- 
looked and unbonoured. flhe knew asd 
felt tbe g^ins of her country; and isbe 
conld only hare done so, as she Was che- 
rished by its protectors and admitted % 
sympathy to the pride of its ibme. 

Two rerolntions of llome orig^inated 
hi the jealous snsceptftiltty with which a 
prood people regarded lemale bonour. 
The excesses of brutal tyranny, wift all 
its abuse of law, and insoleaoe of manly 
spirit, were patiently eedured, titt impt- 
nity eneour&ged futlt to assaD matron pi- 
rity and virgin kmooenee; then *' atfaoa- 
sand swords leaped from their scabbards," 
and cot off etery resti^ of the name 
and the power of the ciecrablo offender^ 
Nor are tbero waiting other instances ef 
hig^h consid^rMkHi^ for the sex : the m- 
moDftlrance of the matrons to Corioluos; 
tbe lo^ of Brutus for Porti«f the g^f 
of Cicero ibr tbe death of Tdllia, om 
.aroong^ tbe most a^fectin^ of our reccd- 
lections. Tbe Jewish hickory cckhratts 
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oiimiNitoityeftliherOioefi; it i<ipiu»wli. 
tlMm» 4iio,iDfcWDi»#ii<«ati«ylig l i# ■ •> 
wspiriiy ftftju<wu iHiich lottid wilhMl 
w>rtmij; •iMMag ha&pimMtym^ oom^ 
tmy^ Bot MNwd bf modBrn mttden; 
ftiti^riiip wMcb foOMrad tlM iMlttaev ani 
afapM ate coMtrf «id CM tr it»ob>Kt7 
d oy i#i a qtot»>dinlmmilky,t»<gitiwBg 
intkaaal; aII <lMt it arteit ia p^triMiaB 
attaiivuy -iniiouiotuurnfv. 

f0»tfcbi><p wo «— t b«« for tb«n atae 
Jwfti«a«»*4itto{ytopcMiid &imw loir to 
UtcoMrtrfflieii-^it 4lliiMt<urtB&i(dk Umbi 
that iw um #»f»€>3^ti<f bit mncf^vdm 
tofakfluiie, m4 ftietidtvf UlhMUt; it 
vuMtaCraDge 10 tll«*» that In loved tiM 
Mter of tASttr«s,«r thttt Mary of Magdakt 
Wis tha int tfr wham ha tbavreil hintdf 
•lire again. 

The ages which hare succeeded, have 
produced women of great taleot— of that 
species of talent which dittingttithrt naww 
which they acknowledge, and by which 
they ara gorevned. it nuty be asserted 
that political management and ioflneqoe 
art not the highest distinction of the hu- 
man mind; that its attainments and its 
prodi^ctiont, the arts it has invented, an^ 
the sciences it has developed, are its true 
boast; and that there is, in these respect^ 
na comparison of number or of exfcel* 
lence between the sexes. Tliis is un- 
doubtedly true; but the defect of num* 
bar^. among eminent women, may be ai- 
thboted to the difierent dipootioa and de$- 
tioatson of lemale mind, rather than to 
inherent inabitity. Women have exhi* 
bited no parallel powers to Shakespoare, 
to Michael Angelo, or to Sir Isaac New- 
ton; but we knew not all the excitementsf 
all the external facilities that have aide4 
the internal impulse of these exalted souls. 
Nor do we know all the counteracting 
inQuences that may have impeded the 
daring flight, the expanded thought, and 
the palpable exhibition of an cqjoaL or a 
kindred talent in the female sex. 

We cannot but agree with a writer, 
who is acknowledged by every class of 
mind that cemes wi^iin the c^oippreheosioa 



of IMT tOmm to kMD 
wilh the vtty firal ef our otnlempamriet, 
tkl t W ackoowMgo* ^^ diffused infln^ 
e«ow of wgae» afver litnattuie bta 
the omttpowerM agent of ite< 
ml thai the irst lewanit e£ fitriMle die* 
are mere im^iMrtiint tK» the difr- 
eat oiwamdf tfawi the toper tiMiit 
aide wiflumt then. Cme of the gmtnii 
sehrfart and nmtt ajmirad mHJKka qf jtm 
ktt eeMtnry, fast dedaatd hit ^PenmrMie 
aayrttl»heiehtP»thewiot&er^4umtm< 
the inditiihiiiil whme vwieiit kBowM^n 
a h w t yt eieited and gif tiled his t i miiB l Uy ; 
and who, i n d i i ging Urn in the f tt a d m eg 
ditmimiaak and of thoOfhft to which faw 
fMB inoiioed, aadt which led him t» the 
independent taqniry and peraevering tCn* 
diet on whieh his fanoe retts^ hat laid ao- 
oiety under asi obhgntioift for fai&c 
and he has tanght ut ta honour his i 
hahty no Ittt thi^k hit '« good aunt," ma- 
derstanding that her name always called 
fivth team from his gratitude. 

We have no doubt that where circuro- 
ttanoea divert the female mind from ordi- 
nary avocations, leave it to the inspira- 
tions of fancy, or direct it to pursuits of 
science, it will be found equal to the first 
iaventiona, and the most.proibund know- 
ledge, lo this opinion we have the htq^ 
^iness to coincide with some of the most 
enlightened men. We remember that 
the philosopher, whose deUneation of the 
laws of intellect has caused his writings 
to be termed ^* the natural history of the 
Uiinan mind,'' has classed th^ daughter 
of Sir Thomas More along with her fa- 
ther, Erasmus, and other great men of 
their age; and that the first of our living 
poots has acknowledged " Otway's, Rod- 
disc's, Shakespeare's, Schiller's art," to 
be one, and to have tlie same power in 
impressing his imaginatioOi 

The facts wo have enumerated are 
perfectly w«ll known; ^ut they do not 
appear to have tlieir genuine efficacy in 
confuting an opinion that the female mind 
has not been, and is not properly appre- 
ciated and developed : we do not believe 
that it is universally ; but we believe that 
the disadvantages from. which the sex 
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r, wte ^lUy bcfaoioed by diaadvuita- 
g«8 peculiar to the meo; apd that the 
neKoratkm of their oooditioa and the 
^evatioD of their character, depends 
upon moni and social causes, operatiiig' 
throng the whole mass of societj. We 
aie sensible that the present system of 
ftmale education requires radical relbrai; 
that more umform methods, and more 
definite objects are ne ces s ar y to produce 
the best results; that the ornamental parts 
of education should not be neglected, but 
be even more laboiiously and soientifioal- 
ly pursued than at present ; that talents, 
various knowledge, and liberal views are 
requisite in teachers; that disci^ine, 
manners, and certain connexions make 
only part of their qualifications ; and that 
taste, accuracy, and philosophical ar« 
rangement, should be considered indis- 
pensable in instruction. And we could* 
wish to see this most important business 



of Mfis fi«ed linn the thneUte eft 
titions opinion, and private judgamt; 
and regulated by the most enlightenad 
and disin ter e st ed inihiefoo alone. We 
know that the tnie destiny of women, 
like that of all rtitional beings, is to ouU 
tivate aM their faculties; and tlmt (he 
more oompletefy thk is done, the move 
capable tlMf ane of adorning and eoioy* 
ing all the relations of domestic life ; mad 
are fully of opinion, that '* If women a»n 
devoid of knowledge, destitute of an ele- 
gant education, and literary taste, thmf 
are a nuisance and not an oivament t0 
society; they intrednce only slander, Wod 
insipid gaiety, which effectually banishea 
sensible men from their society, and n^ 
duces the assemblies of thedrawiag<<roona 
to young men who have nothtdg to do, 
and young women who have nothing to 
say." 

IL£. 



Art. 3. Tlie Genera of ^Tortk-Ameriemi PlanU and a Calaiogue <f the Species U 
the year 1817. By Thomas Nuttall, F. L. S. &o. &c. 2 vols. 12ma Phila- 
delphia. 1818. 



ANOTHER work on the general bo- 
taAy of the United States, has made 
its appearance under the above title, and 
we perceive with much satisfaction that 
it is superior in many respects to any 
other yet published on either side of the 
Atlantic ocean. Michaux^s and Pursh^s 
t^loras, although professedly intended to 
iUustrate the species rather than the ge- 
nerk of phmts, were at the time of their 
publication, each a synopsis of the genera 
actually known by their authors; but 
the discoveries and improvements made 
since in American botany, have left much 
to add to their labours. Muhlenberg's 
Catalogrue was also intended as a generic 
manual of the plants of North- America ; 
but it is in a peculiarly concise shape, not 
always well calculated for practice. 
Bich's Genera of the Plants of the United 
' States was merely a compQation, and not 
grounded on actual observations. Ea- 
ton's Botany of the Northern States, and 



Elliot's Botany of the Southern ones, 
were calculated merely as locaj works. 
A good work on all the genera of the 
United States, was therefore a desirable 
acquisition, and it is such a labour that 
Mr. Nuttall has attempted. How far he 
has succeeded in fulfilling our expecta- 
tion will be the subject of our inquiry. 
Impartially devoted to the cause of sci- 
ence, and the progress of knowledge, wq 
shaU endeavour to notice with due praise 
what Mr. Nuttall has done, and if we 
find that a portion of his labours is not cal- 
culated to aid those objects, we shall not 
hesitate to censure, and to point out those 
parts that we may conceive to be erro- 
neous in themselves, or likely to lead into 
error. 

On perusal of this interesting woA, we 
were in the first instance peculiarly 
pleased by the neatness of its execution, 
its appropriate plan, convenient shape, 
and cheap price ; qualities seldom united 
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a modem m s mMc laboinr% whloh are 
too oAen swelled bj pride into thick 
qoftrtot, at the expense of the purchaser, 
widKmt any material adrantage. These 
qnaliilcations, united to the adoption of 
the English language, and the vulgar 
Linnsean sjstem, throughout the work, 
w91 ph>babl J entitle it to the character of 
a popular maimal. The author informs us 
in his pre&ce, that it was in deference 
toSpublic opinion th^ he adopted them ; 
bat we regret that such a deference was 
carried too te ; as it has obliged him to 
diange altogether the plan which he 
would otherwise hare pursued in the clas* 
aifioation of our plants Mr. Nuttall is a 
zealous admirer of natural afllniHes ; he 
has in some instpoes added mudi to our 
knowledge of the pecuUar afllnitiel of 
idnie genera* and he cFinoea a partiality 
ibr the beautiAil results of an inquiry in-; 
to the philosophy of botany. He might 
therefore hare greatly incr«ised the ralue 
of hit woik, by displaying in it the series 
of natural order, and fkmiUes already de-, 
tected in tbe United States, and bringing 
a knowledge of them to a lerel with the 
understanding of students and amateurs; 
but he has preferred the coUTenienee of 
the sexual system, because it is generally 
taught, as yet,among us, and its false bases 
are more* easfly recorded in the memory 
of common readers. We forbear to en« 
large on this subject, else we might hare 
too much to say ; but we cannot dismiss 
it without remarking that if every writer 
should follow this example, no improire* 
meat would ever be adopted in science, 
and knowledgfe would remain stationary. 
We are greatly surprised to find the 
following passage in Mr. N.'s preface. 
**The great phin of natural affinities, 
sublime and extensire, eludes the arro' 
gtmce qfmlitary mdwidualsy and requires 
the concert of erery botanist, and the 
ex|toation of every country towards its 
completion." If every attempt to coQect 
tbe knowledge acquired by the exertions 

of observers, is to be ^styled an arrogant 
attempt, when natural affinities sind the 
improvement of botany is the ultimate 
ofa^, then the first botanist*; €ff tbis age 
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cannot escape the imputation of arro- 
gance, which is now cast on them by 
Mr. N. ; and Linnaeus, Adanaon, Necker» 
Scopoli, Jussieu, DecandoUe, Robert 
Brown, Cassini, Rafinesque, kc, who have 
all laboured, or are yet labouring, to give 
us a complete plan of natural orders^ 
must be considered as Arrogant writers ! 
Happily no enlightened botaimts will as* 
sent to this assertion, and we wish it may 
have escaped Mr. N. inadvertently ra- 
ther than consciously. 

We perceive that this work is very for 
from deserving the title of a mere compi- 
lation, like BO many of its kind ; but is 
the result of *the practical observations of 
tbe author since 1809. 

We may therefore deem it a vahiable 
addition to botanical knowledge, when- 
ever the author has had an opportunity to 
observe the genera and species he men- 
tions; but this has not always been the 
case, and in such an extensive country as 
ours could hardly be expected. Mr. N. 
has been a great traveller, as every 
practical botanist ought to be; he has 
visited particulariy tbe region water^ 
by tbe Missouri, and has ascended that 
noble stream as for as tiie Mandans. His 
discoveries in that quarter are recorded in 
this work; some of them had bee^com* 
nranicated to, and published by Pursb, iff 
his Fk>ra; but they now appear in a 
more correct form. We regret, however, 
that Mr. N. takes so little notice of Mr. 
Bradbury, who visited the same river at 
the same time, and made also many in* 
tercsting discoveries, several of which 
have been published by Pursb, and some 
are now described by Mr. N., and we are 
acquainted with many more, unnoticed by 
either of thenf, and totally new. Most 
of the nhw Missouri plants of Mr. N. 
had also been coUocted by Mr. Brad- 
bury ; but this foot is unnoticed in this 
work, while it ought to have been re- 
cdded, in justice to Mr. Bradbury's 
zealous exertions and OMidest merit. 

Our author evinces in some instances a 
striking neglect of the labours of some, 
previous writers, which were eridenlly 
within his plan. He Las, fcr instance, 
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dmitted all the new genera^of the Flora of 
lipniitaiia by Robin and Bafinesqne; 
t)ioie of DesFaux, Decandolle, &o. and 
Chose meotioDed in former numbers of 
Hut woric; or ha bat g^i^en them new 
names, thm encreasing the coofiision'Of 
botanical nomenclature. We shall not 
attempt to state our surmises on this sub- 
ject j but, whatever may ba?e been Mr. 
ITs motives, they ought to have been 
ftated, since a total silence might induce 
ns to believe that he was ignorant of such 
aoceasions to our knowledge, or unwillini^ 
to notice them; eiter of which suppo- 
aifioos reflects no credit on him. 

Reassuming o^ perusal of his work, 
1^ find thatfit is not a mere description of 
our genera; but an enlarged survey of 
thenu After the botanical English names 
of each genus follows a correct definition 
of it, in the style oT Jussieu, with obser- 
vations on the habit and peculiarities of 
it* Next a catalogue of the species 
known) or supposed to be known, to the 
anthoTy inoloding many new ones, of 
which full descriptions are given ; and 
lasDIy an account of the number and ge- 
Ofraphy of the fbseign species belonging 
to the same genus. Therefore the whole 
inchidee a toare correct account of our 
fpnenf than had ever been published. 

Ae. additions to botanical knowledge 
conveyed by this work are various, and 
inokuto the discoveiy and establishment 
of nanny new. genera and species, new ob-> 
tgKWuiiam on^okt genera, the introduction 
of 9am» gmexa a» American, and some 
teniariQ on the properties of i^bnts scat- 
tered thnmghoiittbe work. About twelve 
genera are introduced in the American 
Horn which hadbeen already detected 
eleewhen by odier botanists ; they are 
Ph^lkclify Persoon, 
JBmehmanraa, Jaquin. 
Polypogofii Dcrf.' 
JPenmfefum, Richard. 
Orth^jH^gorh R. Brown. 
Dandmuh Decand. 
JegiUpt, L. 
Kaderith P^» 

IViigwiefltf, t 
Cfinum, T 



PhiUtxerWi R'. r. 
Borhtuaria, Hfuucfa, lie. 

Forty new genera are proposed, some 
ef theM very properly, and even on new 
plants ; but one half of them have receiv- 
ed objectionable names, and more than 
twehw are not new, since they had al- 
ready been established under difle- 
rent names. It must be a matter of 
great regret that so many authors are 
daily increasiog the perplexity attending 
ibe delightful stu47 of botany, by propo- 
an^ new genera without endeavouring to 
beoome perfectly acquainted with those 
estabhabed already, whence so many ge- 
nera acquire two or three names ; but in 
snch a case, the anterior name, if {t^xmI, 
must alwajis prevail, ^tiotber source oF 
great confusion is, that different genera 
receive very often a similar name from 
difiei^nt authors; in this last case, the 
first genus es^blished must retain the 
name, and the second receive another* 
These aie invariable laws, and thoae who 
do not ksmw tUom, or do not attend to 
them^.avenot to be considered as bota- 
nists* It will not a^ail, as a pretext to 
Amm b«d names, that nmny eminent 
attthon are falling every where into the 
saoie predicament, and that some of them 
begin to tbsnk names of so little impor- 
taiice that' fhey scarcely attend to the 
vqlfit of botanical nomenclature ;. thi» 
baneful errur must be corrected, and the 
useful fabric of universal botanical no- 
menclatDre must not be left to fall into a 
new chaos, similar to, or worse than th^ " 
from whieh Linnaeus retrieved it ^Wbat- 
ever be at present the eonflict/rf^oiHniebs 
on the sulject, we shall at all tiipes atand 
advocates Ibr the purity df nomenclatiire, 
since we consider the whole science of 
botany as intimately connected with it ; 
and whatev^ be the annual accretion of 
bad names, we do not despair of extrica- 
>.ting the science fron^ the chaos of tbek 
syuooymy, and we arc satisfied that a pe- 
riod must come when good names and 
previous names must prevail over bad 
names and secondary names, and these 
latter be eliminated for ever. 

The real new i^enera iotrbduccd b» 
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i^r.K.axe EnOemaJ PUrotporOy Oriho- 
car;pu9y Polyfteria^ Balduma ! Those 
detached Irom Cormes ^nera are yerj 
Bomemas ; they are generally ionnded qq 
accurate observations and are very distinct 
from those ^enesa, from which they are 
noff separated with great ^propriety. 'Mr. 
N. has, howerer, thought proper to apo* 
logi2e for these innovations to those who 
deem improper any improvemet n pro- 
posed by real phservcrs, although it is 
by such gradual improvements that the 
sciences acquire maturity and perfection. 
We should jhave seen with more satire* 
tioff an apology , Tor the adoption of unwar- 
rantable bad names, or for the old gdnera 
given as new. We shall indicate tliese 
erroneous names, or genera, by this mark ! 
or!! 

Lepiandra ! ! separated from Veronica' 
Eriocomay ' — — Stfpa. 
VralqtsU, — -^ Jtira. 

VTindsoriay — — Poa* 

Oxydenia^ — — Eletisine. 

CoUomia^ — — PhJox. 

Androcera,'! — --z- Solatium, 
Ananlherix^ — — Aiclepias. 
StyUmdra^ — — Asclepi(u. 

ChmdrocarpuSf — — HydrooatyU, 
Crtui/biay — — Do' 

Erigeim^ ' — — Da, 
Ura^lterrmnn / / — — Scanditc, 
Thtttpwm^ — — Smyrnitm, 

Mahonia^ — — Berberii. 

Gfyromto, — — Jfedeola. 

Lyonia / — — Andromeda. 

Diainorpha .' -^ — Sedum. 
S^^aphorttm — — CheUdomwn. 
^poM^ra, — — Lamiwnru, 

iCttc^romo, ,— — BarUia, 

Eifjfagu$ ! / / — — Orobancke* 
Slanltya / - — ^ — Cleome. 
OplothecOj — — Gomphrena, 

Witiaria ! ! — ^ Glycine. 
Brach^risj -r- — Solidago, 

^^^ndwf^Uumt ^- — Actin^Wu 
Uplopoda ! — — Gala , *««. 

Actmomeru ! ^ — Coreopsis, 
^'VipAorB, r— — Arethma. 

Tipularia / — — OrchiH, * 

€arya ! / / — ^ Jvgkms^ 
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[joote. 
Sheperdia ! ! — — fBppophae, 
About ten sub-genera are alsb pro- 
posed, many of which miglit, wlHi pro- 
priety, have been marked as gette^ fhtff 
are : 

Sireptiay sub-gentis of TiHtiifhd&ia, 
Etiosmuty •-* — Lttttrm, 
Ch/mnocauUi, — — Orobanc?ie, 
AialaniOy — — Cteome. 
Cctnotus ! — — torigerofi. 
Ckrytopsit! — — InuUu 
Bu4lemia — — 'Sofi4agn 
McroHylis, — — JUdlaxii. 
Ajftlectrum 7 ^ — Cerallorhiza: 
Plilophyllmny — — Jttyriibphyl' 

[lumy 9fe. 
^e whole number of genera enume- 
rated in this work is about nine hundred ; 
and no cryptogamious genera are given . 
except the ferns ) We are exceedinglj 
surprised to perceive, that, although the 
author's aim is to pve us a compile ac- 
count of our genera, he bas omitted ttt 
le^st one hundred and fifty bfthemwi4l 
known to us, among which are To be in- 
cluded about twenty naturalised genersi; 
While we see in (his work the genera 
Laliumy SiemerocalHSf Arctittrtt^ &c., 
which are evidently naturaNzej, and giv> 
en as nucb, we look in vain fbr BorfitgCy 
j^igelioy BrassicOy Symph/tttmyVeHcaria, 
JlnefJiumf JHolucttlay Alffieay '^Vogtjw- 
gfm^ tec. v/Uidh are hi fhe ^asnb pttdtc^- 
ment ! Abont twelve generft, tnetttto m tf 
by Muhlenberg as Yiatives oftbe smd terti 
states andTIOtida, are likewise omitted ; 
such as TuclmUy Amyrisy Q^ccoh^a, St- 
suviimij MaurandtOy Ctttda, fbr^fftvm, 
Svoiclenitiy &c. 

The fotlcnring Amerita<i femra ef va- 
rious autiiors appear to have escaped Mn 
NuttalPs notice, or to have been neglect- 
ed by him, although eqnaBy good, as asy 
of his new genera ; many more tnay be 
in the same situation nid^nown to us a^ 
present. 

Podoscmttniy Desvaux. 
Campehwiy Desv. 
Graphephorwn^ Dcsv. 
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LuzuUl, DecandoBe* 
FmlfMot EaloD. 
anowiMH Adaoson., 
L^^MolOy Sims. 

SdnuberOa^ MirbeL 

SiderofUhtUj Fraaer. 
Fkyllodoce, Sims. 

Betides all the neirgpeneraof the Flora 
of Tjoniniaiiai Rafineaqiie, and this journal, 
to the iltuDber c^ nearfy eoe hundred ! 

Bespectig^ these it may, perhaps, be 
pioper to state, that tbef canaot Innre es- 
<»tped the notice of the author ; we are, 
therefore, at a loss to oonceiTe why tiiey 
hare been neglected. At all events, the 
£ict stamps a character of imperfection 
and iiliberality on the otherwise vahiable 
work before us, and its value, as a gene- 
.ral manael ef our genera, is thereby 
greatly diminished. The Flora of Loui* 
siaaa waa pnblished by Robin, in 1807 ; 
and a translation in English and Liatin, 
wherein all the new genera and species 
it contain! aro exactly named and cha- 
racterized, was published in New- York 
in 1817. ^ That work is therefiire a ne- 
ee88ai7 supplement to this. The Euro- 
pean genera AoanJthiu^ Peusedmrnny and 
Ardk^ were introduced, fiur the first 
time, in that Flora as Americaa ; and the 
. tn^ncal fpm^^ChryiOfhyllium^ LanianOy 
and Cattme^ as natives also of the Uni* 
tad States. About thirty^two new ge- 
Bera and tensub-geoerA were estabhsbed 
in the same Flora, which are in vain 
looked far in Nuttall's work, aiid amoog 
them the genera Am»glo$»um^ 'Bradbu- 
ry jQarwinia^ Diototheca, Diplonyx, 
J}y$o9mon^ JSkrpaion^ Latcadium^ Jdnesi" 
leoi^ Onofiim, &c. deserved particular 
attention. We find besides these a pre- 
vious genus Enslenia difierent from the 
second Entlema of Nutall, a genus Hko* 
riut identic with the Ccuya of Nuttall, 
^. ! 

We have established, or proposed^ at 
diferent times in this journal, several 



new genera, some of which Mr. Nattafi 
has adopted, but with different names : 
we refer particularly to our review of 
Pursh's Flora, and may quote for in- 
stance our Odosiemun^ called since bj 
Nuttall Mahoma! our ToxyUmy the M^ 
chiray N ! our Lepargyrea, called Skater- 
dia! our CeranfUhera^ called Androetra! 
kc. We assert, and any candid botanist 
will assent, that the honour of estabhsh- 
iog and naming new genera and species 
belongs to thoae who first have the saga- 
city to observe or detect them, and 4he 
ability to give them the firet good names ; 
pri<Hrity of publication deciding in case of 
any equivocal circumstances. It ia under 
snch evident rules and acknowledged 
principles that we lay claim to the genera, 
of which we have hinted fee p ro p r ie ty, 
and for which we have proposed goed 
names. We shall consider, in future, 
whoever shall attempt to defsrive us of 
our discoveries and previous naoties, 1^ 
disguising our genera under diflferant 
9ame8, as plagiarists, and treat them as 
such, exposing their unwarrantable con- 
duct to the public at laiige, and the lite- 
rary cornqounity in particular ; unless we 
have satisfectory evidence that the av- 
thors of such attempts were totally una- 
ble to acquire a previous knowledg*of 
our labours ; in which case we shall ex- 
pect that they may be willing to rettact 
such posterior names, coming in confiet 
with ours, as soon as they may bec<)|M 
acquainted with them; but, if they shenld 
refuse it, or neglect it when appriaed 
of their errors, we shaU deem ourselves at 
liberty to expose them ia the eoly light 
that such a conduct deserves. 

The following genera are those to 
which we now lixy claim, as having been 
proposed in our former reviews of botani- 
cal works, or established in our various 
papers: 

Trisiola, PotanUU. 

Lepdrgyrea. Aplotiemon^ 

Amphicarpon. Bigeiowki* 

JfemopanOwLs, Dimet i a , 

PackUtimtu Pohihatu 

CermOhem, Jkueylm, 

OmorhmL Adenmrivm^. 
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Bniknion. 

Madfridecu 
Pofycodhtm. 

T%aUna, 

FHUpida. 



OfMiimon, 

Megdfii. 

Cfvmmthet. 

AinbHrton* 

Quamatia. ' 

SigUUria, 

AtUUiria, 

Clifi<oftf0^ 

Aad flftasf now will' he wht pvopoted in 
tbe course of oar nHiBHttewnMurin on Ofe 
woik befero in. 

Our name is well knoini to aH the be- 
jtansta oftbe IMted States, and tliey are 
dl aware tlhat oar kbonrs and those ef 
C. 8.'IUilaiMqne are identical. We, 
therefore, take tlto liberty to lay a Atrther 
ebifli, in his naniie, to all the genera 
vkich lie has pablbhed in the Flora of 
fisaisiatta, aad to the fePewiog, pnb Hu b ed 
}aog ago, (in ISOB and 1814,) hi «« The 
Ifew^lMc Medical Repository;^ in 
''The Mirrar of Sciences*,'' and in ^ 
**Accoimt«fDiicorerie8in Zoology and 
BMiny.'' 

#%IAptfMm« CMonacftf; 

GeaOim. Ad^roanihei. 

Vkarpkuf. jPhmAso. 

Achfcum, DiphryUwn. 

All ^at is reqnestod of oar futnte wri- 
ters is, that 6^7 iAmM deal with us, as 
they wish to be de^ with, and not ne- 
gleet the mass of newdiscoreriee and im- 
jmwementa wfaidb it has been in oar 
poirw to lay before the public; (hey 
SQghtnot tobedeemed tbe less worthy 
of attentiQii b e e iBae they are commonly 
clothed in a plain linnaean garb and atyle ! 

Tbe same <rf)serfations hkI claims ap- 
ply eqoafiy te spe ci e s . We oalenliie 
that aboQt one l|undied and fifty am now 
iatrodnced as new by Mr. Nottaily is ad- 
dition to the genem; bnt among these it 



•ppears tfaift aoavotfy onb buMMI h«v« 
really been dieoorertd by \am ; about 
<huty haire been tamm^nsuiied to bim 
by Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Sinire, Messrs. Col- 
fins, Fraser, Whitlow, Bradbery, te. afld 
morettnn t w e nty l^d been described be- 
fore by Robin, Big^ow, Ma hl e aburg, 
BUiot, or Bafines4|«e, and enmehes ! Tet 
they are introduced, in the werk before 
08, as new, and nnder new names \ The 
nnmberofspedes, described by fmmm 
botanists, and emitM m tbe total enn- 
ineratiea of the apeaies of each gnnq^ 
amomt, on an nppresimate faknilation, 
to abont fonr bandied, iarln^iiig theee of 
theFfomofLsMMisnsl 

thetenl ad^lioMi made to ^ 
of i^noteey end new mtrodoKsed 
by ear anther ale aotiee by deseriptMQS^^ 
we mey en rnmem te the following t 
G. 



Mm^ €qmm. 


CMwS. 


imiaa. 


SiUm2. 


QrcMS. 


Pmof 1. 


SciMtmimA. 




Potato 8. 

AHmfMaA. 
£rigerm 3. 
FmMmmmX 
Orebmckei. 


P^Mtol. 
%merin 1. 
iMfimmX. 
Mknmm I. 
P9iygmmm9^ 

JlbAfliKn 2. 
FefMiM9. 
LhlrU3. 
Psorakdt. 


Lymnmhm t. 

fsofi^eMw]. 

CkmoWtitl. 


Amikj^l. 
•ifsyrnm]. 

Cfljfcwea 1. 


JM^emmnS. 
QfyemeS. 

Krigia^ 
Car4m»t. 


DenimnaSt. 


CaciOiat. 


AJ9mm% 


Tribuhm U 
Jtimca 1. 


PsoraUaZ. 


Aroma\. 


Vhda2. 


RtdHuU 


Paronychias. 
Atripie9 2. 
Rhexia 2. 


JMkyrmgl. 
PimHiUnii 1. 
Lnpedexa 1. ^-e. 



Raring now gone tlunoagh a general 
survey oi this work, we shall endeavonr 
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fo aMlfM it In Attoii, and pw gead to 
)iMl6 our uU^w iUfliMy mttwhs. Bad ow* 
TeetMs, in 4be «fder of anatter, «ii«rB 
liftTO done io vorTemv of the Flqra of 
'Fnnlu in doiog' 00, we aie (o lumattt 
tint wv) nivst cvTtui dMn cxGMdwQi97 
«foo mm fllKwId fniTiawi cmr usual limite ; 
ttnd w« shall %e comiieUed toooafiae jMif- 
selraB aanuiehas pottible lo Dm g«iiem, 
leather tlia* tbn tpedm^ under iinreit^»> 
tloD. 

I. SyMr.SittttaViwoMit^iheab*- 
lir ifAii5ate 4m» Ml aea% baioBir tDitet 
feoas; if re^ to^itanjibeo&liad Jll»- 



2. Htppuris vulgmrm if K. ii tfie A 

^. Oofytiro •paoietof CaKi^iwyheaae 
eiiniBerat ea, wblle ibaro aae, at leail, •#- 
▼en AaM4fic&a speefiet kaaura to wmi Tbe 
curious C. fer^iflrfr^ af lla£ it ookted. 

4. Vertmita ^fficinalU, aad F. Smrpyh- 
HfoUay are-Matad as natardiaad ! wlueh b 
evidentf y ^Mioaf ; botk pbnls iuire -been 
ibufli} ^m, io 4be deepest woads, aad OQ 
the moiiiitAito of the iDtenac* 
£F.The G.JLc|iten<lm was fospesediB 1808 
by BntSneeyif, usder the sMe.ef C^ 
tistachya ; this name harisf iMiifhcen to 
anothef gewb •f AastraKa* plant, must 
be •chai^vd ifite EuiUukya: 4be name of 
l Ap ^ s m d^ -m iwig^t have bees adopted, if it 
had a pf iii i ; tat, as it means tfsDUte sta* 
mina, and they are not iiaHala,il is ^utte 
rrroneoiis. We have seen ihe aaeond 
American species of tbis.g;eiH)a,w^ioh we 
call Efuki^;^ pttrpurea^ and^wfak^ was 
^luknown io Mr- Nutfall. 

6. The Catalpvwn cor dy hM a ^ is cer- 
tainly a asHne of Che b%nlGs of OWe, where 
we have seen i\ ; and t obia has £Miid it 
in Lonisiaaa, at Atakapas. 

7. JIbnarda ciliata must ten a new 
genus, which ve call Bl^Ma^ distin* 
^islied by an unequal cafyx. * 

8. The species of €k}Um$oma^ with four 
Rtamfna, ibrm the g^enus Hypogcn of the 
Fl. Lud. unnoticed by NiittalL 

9. JLadkiwiilii£«of£lliot,a«giittohave 
been adopted instead pCDMaMm. 

10. Why was Syetu^ prefened to the 
prevTon sname Miyaca ? 



11. S<AoQem «f Scomber, and OU- 
rttndra of jBeanrais, are a^ain 
witk' LqtiatUhm* which is incorrect 

12. Caia m a g rwHs^ an abomixiable 
naine, cngyased of two others, Cakams 
and 4|TO«<i9» is adapted! but w^fitaiyntac 
which is exacrtfy in the same predica- 
ment, is aat It has been ohaafe4 into 
Amagru, \^ Rafinesque, in the Pkiaai- 
plesofSomioIogy. 

IX AtthtmiJ^i ef £ttaotti a 900^ 
name, is ihertened ia^^uiaxia^ witWmt 
the least necessity or prqpnieli^. 

14. The four gmeok sepMitad tesn 
the exiensireifawH Pttptoan, aae adQ|:;t^ 
ad Willi pn^mty. /VamssOia^ OrJko- 
pQgm, Cynodon^ and DipJtari^t botwhy 
is sot Cer«M» adopted aiso? wl^MJ^rt- 
imtbm 4eft a» A salhgaaw of Sacd^i- 



IS. Urai4pm» pwst baapaUad L>a/y»^ 
W9 had cabled this gewas ZMjpfoeaa ; hot 
Mr.^iit(«UliaviiCF«MMeditivat» we 
Hiira up enr elaiol to it 

i^ We4^po«tivathBt tb^^MVMfMr- 
vijiora of the Missouri ia net Mft frtJintf* 
with the «)aaies from Barhaiir. 

17. iM«syh|fnmiisthet9fao^o«r 
genus Dimmt^ with H. aftoaCMbi vf 
Bigelow, whiQh is emitted bai«,«sspd9va 
neariy aU tha^poeies pablishad ^r Jfc-. 
Bigelow. 

18. SeHeria dmtphHe$ must fecns. a 
peculiar genns fagr Mr. N's. owa^aooeaat, 
it may be called JBMUH*, 

19. Theapioias^theG. IM^miA 
three stamina, most form oar gaa«» 3FV»- 
Ma^ or at any nta a sub-gemis. 

20. Jfcnoctm, £IMbt « adnptedi biA 
thci« ia already n |^us af shell of tl|e 
sat^e name, it must ha ^haDgetd'i^to Jlfb- 
naihera, which has the same meanii^. 

21. Lcpimrut^ R. Br., is in the aaoia 
pradi(»BMnt ; theia is qui old ^aaas ef 
tn sa at of the same ■ease: it mat he 
changed ibId £ y i ocar Ba s, hanbii^ tke 
same meanings 

n. Eiymm iysMr ttoit be otiled 
JUpmrdla tdtidmrn, being afieoaliar ge- 
mm mmdi^focmt mat to jAp^hi/aHim^ 
HamhoUt 

f3« The Mardeum faMam of NorlV 
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Americt, it TB17 ^KftiDCtfWNii the fioiynia 
species: S^ Ae Flora of Missouri. 

S4. i^«rftea MTorj wrobgly put in 7H^ 
andria ; that g«init belongs irkh Budao* 
nia, topyt natural ftnilj of CMdei, 

HB. The FtasTdago gnttphaiode§y N., 
was called bf Bradborj JPI. cbfyunir, and 
the PI. Pitsifla, N., is the Pt bm^^im of 
Pnnh. 

96. CentaureUoy of Bfichaiix» W a^n 
introduced under that defectire name, 
trithoot enren mentkuwigr that it mv call- 
ed (pre?fcmBl]r) by the good name otBut^ 

*7. vftMjaD^0i8p6rnapaoomcti^slKMm 
U> hare stvoogvr affinttiin wiCh CMtkmnk 
than whh Otvtoidbc. 

S9. iSyv^pAicarTnAofflalhbuff is adopt- 
et; Rafint^^oe had htntef^' since 1808, 
(hat it ought to form a p#mHar geBnt^ 
wUeh becalled Spathyema:^ and of arfakb 
(hen is. another species in' Siberia; bat 
as the name of SaNsbmy is better, it may 
be retained. The tame may be said of 
€^, Sitta^, iHdoh f»«s eafled Cft»yMi 
byBa^ 

^. The natoral afllaW e e of the yenera 
fk m a m d i s y CoiA.pkmik$i and Bkh^githz^ 
are piop«ly stated by Mr. Nntall. 

30. The Hex fnyrmmUt of Pursh, ik 
urn called Jfygvnda myrtlfiUia by N., 
but it belongs to neither genus: we 
deem it 4|mte a pecfdhnr geani, and call 

31. Hex Omaiamiy Is not an Ser^ 
but our new g^us JfemopanOau, belong- 
ing to the natnra! trilte ^Wtamnrndts. 

32: IMotpermvmi kO^limt, BaUchia 
^ongijhra^ and B. decumbtns^ N., must 
form a peculiar genus Cyp!iorima, distin* 
guished by having fire protuberances at 
the mouth of the corolla^ gibbose hisldtf, 
hollow outside.' ' 

33. QnoftmMfwm, a wrong name of Mi- 
chavz, is adopted ; Otmodhitn was substi- 
tuted, in 1808, by Baf. Sprengel has 
since giren it the name of Pwshia^ which 
hadaheady been applied to another genus. 

S4. The specks of Phacefia which 
liave a double capsule, one within ano- 
ther, and bearded Stamina, must A>rm a 
^. 6. Endiphd. 



SB. The tw o wi l%am^a iof £j»rimagisg, 
ONBt reeeire thenasMS of Btuiphia^tml 



901 Why is Pyw fcmMe r a united agsi^ 
with Du^mnOf while the proprie^ «f 
the naioa is oopa ido ^e d doubtiftil ? 

37. The characters dMngwshing the 
geneca €omw^oiifii« andf fycmem^ reakbiB 
the capsule, and net in Iho^atigmas, aa 
supposed by Mte; Elliott and NuCatIi 
The American species of these raMpm 
require a radioal refbmw W^o are ac- 
quainteiwithat leant aei«tt dialiaot ge^ 
neraUendedin Uioae two: the additioodl 
•DCS are, Gxlisl^^ BmiiUMf Ormikos- 
petma^ St^Uma, asd CifUtHmm, 

38. fyomopm is efaaagod into' Jj w m e 
fioy an equaUy abauid deneoiinatioiv: t( 
was caBed JMdbtOte, by Rafineaque, 
long ago. 

38. Andmtera^ N., was called by us 
Cermttheroy in our i^^i ew of the Flora of 
Pnrm, anterior to Nuttall^s worir. 

40. PkymHs scmamfetiim is a natire of 
the shores of-Sietly , Candta, and Barbary» 
and bj no means nattoraBaEedthero. 

4t. Jf^caHma gnwhimhit is a pocu- 
Bar siriHgvnus or genus, which we coll 

4^ Mr. N. gires credit to Mr. Bafi- 
nesqoe for hann^ discovered the Drotera 
JUifttrvm, and- described it Ant, instead of 
I^irsli^ who haa pillenrd fiftm hm the 
plant and naane. The ilr. imiktnkm haa 
v» figiiiry wHk it, and does not belong 
to tfais' gvnus; wliiob has been proTod by 
Bretero> in his Flora Lnsitanica: he re- 
fers M to Sperg%ifa. 

43. Mr. N. has only six speoieaof Ft- 
Hx; wo lEu*e aoqnaiDtod wMh moie than 
twenty species or sub^speeiee. 

44. Why is the AmpthfniM tmited to 
CisauMy while the propriety of tho re- 
union i» obVsMisly doubtful ? 

45. riola hicoidr? is distinct ttmn Ibc 
European species : it must be oaUed F. 
ttnelta. The I", concohr beloogs to the 
genus ffybmttkUf, 

46. CeanaUmt herhacetUy Raf., (C. pe- 
rerme, Pursh,) is omitted. 

47. Celattrui huUatus grow?; in Loii 
siana. Sec Fl. Ludov. 
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JVWtoirt.^MM«i^iMf» Pkmit. 
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^ A i^eiiat hai beeo dediotcA to 
Emlen io^ Fl. Ludov. 1917; tbeg^ 
Qua Enslmia of Nutall mtut, therefortt 
be changed into Jhnptiawuit noaniog 
«aikl-7ioe. 

49. Qehiiiana omarMniet has yelloir 
flowen, and groirs in Kentucky, &c. It 
i% quite dislinct from O. quuiqu^fiora^ 
(omitted or blended with it by Nutall,) 
which has blao flowers and grows in 
P^m^ylvaom, ^ ; we hare seen both. 

50. The Amerioan speciesof 6. Sam" 
ctOot form the ftnss TricHniftm of Fi 
Lndov. 

61. Awmd enpiliaceum must^form « 
peculiar genos, by Mr. Nuttall*s own 
deacription: we We called it FliUm' 



Efi. C/rflupermuvi, Nutt, is oiyr 0«mor- 
htMa^ a prerious and better name, siqce 
there is idready a genus Urotpermum^ of 
PecandoUe. 

&^ Airiplex armaria was described 
prwiously by us*. 

54. Rhus aromatiau im our Ixtbadmrnf 
a peculiar genus. • 

55. All the species of G. Ifypericuwt^ 
with an unilocular capsule, belong to tl^ 
genus SarothrOi such asH. camuknts^ 
H.partjfiorum^ko, 

. bO. MahoniOf Nott-> i^ our Odattemom^ 
a previous and better name. T^ gar- 
dener Maco^ahon did not desenre the 
dedication of a genus. 

57. The thsee North Amerioan species 
of Pontederia belong to the genus Um- 
fMnaofRaf. Mr. N. has confirmed Mr. 
R.'s discovery that their fruit is a one- 
aided utxioulus, and that they form, there- 
fore, the type of a new natural family. 
The name of PonUderia must be left to 
Uiose specie which have a three celled 
capsule. 

58. Why is not the name of Lophjola 
aurea adopted, instead of Conodylit awie- 
iicana^ since it is not a Canotlyiis? 

59. Smiiacitiay derived from SmilaXf 
is our Si^laria; and PoiygonaUtm^ de- 
rived (from Polygonum^ our 'AxiUaria : 
uo correct botanists will doubt that our 
names are preferable. 

no. Wo have dian^ the bad name 



CrypiOi Nutt» i«to Cri/fiina : that genns 
has no striking affinities with ElaUne^ 
but many essential ones with Clmyifmu^ 
and another new genus which, we call 
Lepbrima* 

61. Fioerkea has no real affinity with 
the Poriul0ceou$, but belongs to one of 
the sections of the extensive tribe of 
$lvpkorbiaeeou9^ oriatber to anew family, 
along with GaUma* 

62. HeUmtas angudifolia^ and, proba- 
bly, H, dubia and H. pymila^ must form 
a peculiar genus : we call it CffonoirU. 

63. Triglochin paludre^ and TV. <ri- 
aiidrym^ nmst evidently beceme a new 
genus : we shall call it Trisiemoru 

64. IfOyromia is distinct from Jfedeolmy 
how mtt9h more our Clintomoj the Dra- 
oma borealiM of Aitoa, irom either Dra- 
cma or SigiUaria 7 

65. Trt^'um tiylotumy N., mtist evi- 
dently form a sub-genus, or rather a g»- 
nns. We call it Dehtfyki. 

66. The real Jiluma pUudago of 
Europe, does not grow in the United 
States. The A, iubcordatOj Raf., A- 
UriviaUtt Pursh, and A. parv\fioray Punh, 
are varieties of a peculiar American spe- 
cies, for whieh the anterior name might 
be retained. 

67. Z^ittiM/NMftctim is neither a jLi/ttoR 
nor a TVtWarus, but a peculiar genus. 
We have called it AsMmon, 

68. All the American species of Q. 
OMCuhu belong to the O, patfia^ or ra- 
ther Poviona. 

69. Nutall has twenty-one species of 
Oenothera ; we know many more Ameri- 
oan species of that $ne genus. His new 
species must be conqpared with those of 
the Flora of Louisiana; some of them 
may even belong to the N. G. Pleuran- 
dra and Onomris of said woric ; and his 
O. terrulala appears to be the type of 
another new genus, which we shall name 
Jderiolix, 

70. F'accinmum hispiduhtm^ Mx., or 
Gaulihena getpyUtfolia of Pur^, is now 
called Oxycoccut hitjridulus hy N. This 
perplexity evinces that we are right, 
when we consider it as belonging to nei- 
ther genus. We call it GlyciphyUa 
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JMalTi JtM^HiSmsriam Phnu: 
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it iSHkm €liiiMti6ftMf ^Mf&tfditt %f its 
axdte corolla. 
"n.'Why irmyt Ifais gieme^ PMylhdbce 

79. Arbuiui uw-wrn 1»d iMMia'ipiN 
<rf0»of C^ gMRii' Maircmia of Nedkbr, 



Aa« raoein^it ; wboe^r ^Mi wi aAifct 

fftm of ri^, and mii^ be inAtieDced by 

W: the AnittfcdYi st>^ie8 of 6. Ly^ 
AVtM, belong to at lelst ftmi* distinct ge^ 



dfitTen^dt froe» tlH» Eui^dp«A plttit of ^& ttem, Lytkfum, Par'Mitiai^ Bieodan, «kP 



73. Fc/AtepecH^'titG^i Artd^tntUdeLVt^ 
•epttratfed, W Idrtti a N. O. hyofna; tint 
thb oarMier wtiar gireti to a |rt^ioU8 genQS, 
i& T808; hy I(st£hes!qtke ; we s(han there- 
fofe carflit Jto/i*wMi. Hie**^. co/ycuAito' 
a|}pear8 to fornri another g^nus dt 8ub'- 
g^BQUS, wKicfi may be C2Xi.edi tlxolepla. 

74. tte genus' Th/popiihyt of Dillen is 
rightly re-established ', and it i& shown 
tbat it forms; along with jVonatropa^ Pte* 
rotporay and SchwemUkia, a small natu- 
ral &milj, next to ttie genera Pyrola, 
dnmaphUoy &c. 

75. V^y is" not Lxeophyllum of P*er- 
sood adopted ? 

' 76. ZHonea is the type of a new natu- 
ral fkmity, next to Jffonotropay Drosera, 
Aldrawmdcty Roriduld, Resedhy kc-, hav- 
ing some affinities with all' of them ; but 



PMiexia. 

W. Oibly eleven species dfti.'ii^ are 
letetttidnedt ti^ are acqnaintbl iHtH douAte> 
that number at least, natir^ cf the Uikited 
SMttetf. 

85; Tor ^fdtia, Tfe«d liejttria) fbttSmi^ 
Ohm, C^uKma, Sit. 

1(0. H^itmthkmwn it identical witir A>- 
limOhMUi it wag propbsqtf to o)aMa^ k ftito* 
AhtMUy in baring th^ kLiM mewing, b^ 
R^Lflne^cf, in €hl«¥i» llStnehsn), 1813. 

87. I^e^rrt aisiJo^iysr of tMe TaHr4* 
wn tereti/bHum yfhaWr. Mkr&hall, ih^t^sacP 
of Dr. Dariington, who detected it near ' 
We^obie^^; te Pentisyltaiila< r lUifi^ 
iiesqtieobserred il tbife^d likewfseln'rRf?; 
and be bos made- a pecnUa^genusof it iloT 
1808, by tb« nanni^ of' Phemeranlku^, tbe\ 
od1y« and sdgma being dMkreiU Mm 

89. PodofOtyiUmt^ J^^ffkrwnUi^ AeUt^ 



scarcely any with Sarothrai 

Tl. Vfe doubt that the Cy^sus rhom- Mici^trffs, ^e. mott flsnft a new fkrofly^ 
bifoiktsy P., belongs to the Q. TAermop- AOeid^ next to Pftpmieraosolifj 



»i*, It A-i, (changed wrongly intb Ther- 
lia by N.) *biit we rathef think it a new 
gv^nus, next t<> Pir^iarit so, it might' 
be called Sco/b&t^. 

78. DiarUfnu armetimdHt^ lUif., is 
again given as Z>. atmetia. 

T9. "rtie species cf G. Sfenc, with 
ooe celled capsule, n/ost belonr to fhti 

80. SUlIaria dmgctUu K. belongs to 
•vg^ous Bigdowia, unnoticed by Nut- 
USi, and JUrentiria pepieldii forms our* 
genns Adenariitm; it bad beeti caOed* 



80. M/n^fkM,Mipk&r, Smra4X»U4yUc 
w4U ibrm another'new falai^.^^MpMM 
itfest to the fore^oifig, difi^Ang by a on^ 
tilocnlai^ fhiit: 

96. LeitrnkfiA oMijralNed to l^enip^^ 
vfoum iff habit ; it behMigs te the fifandy^of ' 
Pbrtulact6w. 

9t. MuTGirt/fy Ibif. (i/fefefli Vdcenum; 
L.) belongs do more te Ctnaic^^^, than 
OomoUday 'Toum«f , to De^kidium ! 

92. Calthejrttrnaasif^ia'Rzt, is'kddjpt'i 
ed insfead ofCJkarcides, Pbrsh^it poste- 
rior nade: ft is noticed ibat AtHum tri-^ 



formerly Stom^inyh, bnt by the confiision jCitofr and* Amlepku viridijlbra of RaC 



wbicb prevaitr at present in nomencla- 
ture, thatlD(Xine has been applied to sere- 
ral gen^rs^ and cannot be* retained here: 

81. CemsUwn gliOmothmy^.y is the 
C mUans, RaC, a previotimame. 

82. Skrtonm of Punli 'end Nuttall, 
has been called by us ^tiiiaUa, the name 
ff Bartoma must be left to tke first genus 

VoIm it.— No. m. 9$ 



and P. were first described by Rainesquet ' 

93. Oaiisetda vema, Rsf. is bowever 
named TVo/Muf toaruf, without ire^reiice 
to the first and better name. 

94. Ranuncttliu fascicuktrki and A. 
sahkidrformig of Muhlenbeig and Bige- 
low, are omitted, although common Gcotn 
Boeton to the Jilissisippi. 
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J^X^^aU'i Miih^meruMn Mvtft. 
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• 95. The irrpug name Cymmu^ Salitb., is 
•Emitted iattead 4»f the good old namei 
J^ehmibwm ! There is an anterior genos 
Cynmut among the Cmstacea estaUithed 
\}y LatreiDe. The wonderfiil Jf, codo- 
pkyilwh FI. Lad. i is unnoticed ; we hare 
9b8erved the real .AT. perUapetaku with 
white flowers. 

^. T^ American species of Sfytjcynif, 
belong to a peq^liar snb-genus or genua 
rieckia, Raf. I8d8. 

97' Synandrd grandifbra^ N., is oor 
TWreya gramd^fkym^ pnblisfaed before we 
knew Mr. Nnttall^s name, which may 
desenre the preference as more signii- 
caat, aUhough not quite unexceptionable. 
But it is also tiie Lamiwn hiiffiduhm of 
Michaax, of which Nuttall was not aware, 
since he has also enumerated tins last 
name under the genus Lamhak* 

98. Zapania noti^ftora of Europe and 
Afnce, is dilRsrent fnm eurs ; they both 
beloQg, with seme oikher species, to the 
genus BertoUmia, RaC, differing from Zo- 
|MMta by the ca^ and corolla. 

IKf. CoUmia, N. er rather, ColUniema, 
was first discovered by Dr. Mailer in 
PeuDSyhmnia, and he detected two spe- 
cies, which Dr. Mohleobevg tooic ibr 
HerpediMr$kmd^okatnd H.cuneiJbHa. 

lOa Why are Oerardia mariiwta and 
J8marmihutpumikUyBa£,^ marked as new 
species, while he is acknowledged as the 
discoverer and publisher of them ? 

101. £!pff(i^r>« is s» absurd name, half 
Qreek smd half Latin, with the name 
Jh^rift entire. It bad been called Z^ptom- 
flswvi by us long ago, in a monography of 
the iunily of OroboMchemis, where Gym- - 
nocaukiy N., was called Folyehnosy and 
the CV tM^/bro, Thalema tmf/lora. 

. 102. Cafcik Americana^ N., is not a 
new species ; it was described in 1814 by 
Dr. Bigelow, and called by the better 
name of EdentUa. 

1Q3. Lepidhfm virgimcum belongs to 
th^ genns DU^tmy FL Ludow. where 
sereral other species are described. 

104. Why is Barbarea adopted, and 
D^ Capreila of Ventenat ? Both genem 
are equally good. 



; 10& wiiti6if <to fe win ,y., ao4L.,keur 
A. jNirot^ora. 

rOG; ahnk/ya^AMhtOL ealled IV 
dolcbus by us in Flera Missmrica: the 
name was better. 

HH. AtakaOa, If.,subfen«s of CbonM, 
is a real new genus, as well as enr JRote- 
nsrtto, whose type in the G^ iaUomnifm^ 
and of whiehBo natioe is taken. 

108. LtMim mphmk^ must tern a 
sub-gemis; it may be called ^fMarwk; 
its charactan are similar to those of the 
Deemmm and X^founa, in the feeeia 
JTycTixpA^i^kNn and CbaiMfMi^ 

109. Xalope wudacMn ef Caroline, 
■Mist be di^ereot, in aO probability, fwok 
the Italian plant of the same name. 

no. Wl^ is CipriUa adopted, while 
Jtalacodendron and Franklinia are not f 
They are all equally good genera. 

111. IHclytma is mentioned, bat not ad- 
mitted, because Cory^is Jungoaa coe- 
nects it with other species ; but that spe- 
cies is the type of an intermediate genvs, 
called long ago Adlvaania^ by ftafiFVffnyi^j 
in Med. Repository. 

U2. Triciuperma, Raf,> Mirror Sc. ia 
unnoticed, although its type Polj^aia 
paucifblia iM totally distincf from P(%- 
gala. 

113. PimmmarUmmny N., is not AaC 
of L. ; it uRMt be called P. JJOiigymmu 
Ficia cracea, N., is in the famerpredice- 
ment; we have called it F.creceoiwfeai jT. 
mUehelHiBmtdtM0 

'114. JStmpkicarpa and Maobride^ €£ 
Elliott, are adopted : we had pvoposed 
similar names before. 

115. PFtitof^ N., has been ceiled 
Hiyrmmihm, hy Eltiott; a moGh better 
name. Dr. Wistar being' Blither a bota- 
nist, nor a naturalist, did not ileswrij the 
dedication of a geens. 

116. ^anAeKia,WikL,is adopted in- 
stead of 7Vatt«mlri0, Pers., aadPersoeefa^ 
Mx., as being the anteiior name. Why 
not do so in all instanees ? 

117. Many ^ of 6. .ArteiiiMie keloid 
to AbsuMmmt^ and Mrottmumt oU ge« 
nera of Toamefiirt, vestsiUished bgr Veil- 
tengt, Asc. 
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' 118. 

O^ G|MM» Fl. Lvd. 

im The 8ab-geDU9 Gb^facfmt, N., 
(JMki, L. aikd .Mer, L.) wm nuied 
Dylo^M m FL Missorioa, and adop^ti 
ty iH at m H. O. ; tliiJt MAe tt prafenibfte^ 



J^llfaJ^ Mf d k^ J t H mi tm FhmU. 
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l«t. MM oftlie ftp. ofCI. Jftnwojd be- 
taf 4o tbe G. JiMifeaf tlMl 19. Merdcfb* 
/{i» unnt form m tttb^geintt AiJMt. 

fit. S l toi*w i / wm iil i i Mnga 1» te 
gMMH OderaiMm of Fraser, ttsAotSoed 
iyKvttaH. 

123. F5aeM«M, readPAa ^ wi to ; Jbr 
'7kirtigom4keca^ insert Oofiofft«ca. 

124. Ltpiopodoy N., is a wrongr name ; 
(here is already a genas of fish nC te 
same name. ' Lepiopkora must be svb- 

Btitoted. 

125. Bo/dliftiia, N., i« in the samecase ; 

ire hare proposed a grenus of that name 
already. NnltalTs genus must reoMFO 
thebew denomination of £hdbnma. 

126. Th0 Batnral grronp ptopoaed wk 
der the nanne tdChdardiae, most be ttjled 
H^emdei^ from Helemium^ tbe oldest and 
most eupbonont name. 

|27. R!iMeckiq cohmmari^ is tbe type 
of our geam Ra^Ma / R, purp%trta^ of 
Dm* O. LupathU : many other genera are 
Ueikded with iiiMi6<dUa. 

128. AcHnomariiy N., oogbt to be 
shortened into AcSmerUy so as to pne* 
dede any coUision with AcHnku 

129. lAtUra eotiwjtUariMe$^ is proba- 
bly the G. Diphrylhun of Rafl in Med. 
Rep. The sob-genqs MicroifyUa '» cer- 
tafoiiybii 6. Aehromihe*. 

190. T^ubnrtk, N., is inadmMUe, be- 
iflg derived ftom Ti^mlo. We sbaH sub- 
stitute ttkt name of JlMdhericU$. 

131. C^|(pnjMdiumiNiMltmiiii,isomrO. 
CWoKmtto. 

132. .MstolocAia «ij»^, mast form a 
peculiar gemn, with all the sp. bavteg 
an nolabiate ilower : we shall call it /jo- 
trtmoy mearing equal opening. 

133. The extensiTe genus Osresr, must 
at least be divided, all the species having 
three stigmas, wHl form our G. TripHmft, 



. 134. ^Wby admit yelCMHK^/ and 
Oryvopfjt; instead of J^pltmwi and Di- 
iej^rmt t sub«til«ited by Bafioeaque, 
• 135. Wby change PurtkuL into POUh 
pkylhm ? 

136. GofyoKN., was named HitoHitf, 
bf Ba£ in lao^; in 1817, noaedoe «r 
takwi of it. Oorr^ is loadmissiMe^ be- 
ing it radloskl Gnpek name, ooota^ied i« 
Catymmt^ Bumtya, Triokaria, ^te. 

137. lahmpka Mkutota h Biwn$Mi 
K. O. BfL Mtir. Sc. Ittl4. 

ISB^ Jtaatim^Ii.^ hat been dMoHbed 
by OS under the anterior and better name 
^ittMe^Um^ which must be retained. Two 
fiml sttbstanees have lately received the 
imme of MmhtrUe^ a shell and« minerafi 
this last will probably retain the deuomi- 
naliinu bei«^ more appropriate to the pur- 
suits of Mr. Madure. 

139. SheperdiOy N., was proposed hy^ 
us under the better and anterior name of 
l^epargyrea ; and the gardener Sbeppd 
does not deserve the dedication of a genus, 
by all accounts. 

140. Udora, N., (Eludeay Ms.) y^^ 
named by us JPhiiotrim^ a good significant 
ittme: we do. not know what Udoza 



141. To the unlucky names of Strulhi- 
opterisy Scotopendrhmy and Ptcris, ^e 
have substituted, long ago, PterUU, OToi- 
(opterU, and PkylHHs. 

142. Mi/otoHs scabra^ N., app. appears 
to be our IMhospermum iendhtmy (fitoo« 
vered in New- Jersey in 1803. 

We have now concluded this elaborate 
survey of Mr. Nuttall's labours. We feel 
nn iracbmmon satisfaction in baring per- 
ceived that so much has been added by 
that worthy botanist, to our former know- 
ledge of our genera and species, while we 
reg^t that be has (through oversight pro- 
bably) left us so much to do yet. We 
advise every botanist that m^ attempt 
to ftdiow his steps, to be very careful, lest 
they should fall into tbe same mistakes 
and inaccuracies which we have been 
compelled to correct. If they take the 
trouble of comparing attentivei)' Lis la- 
bours, with those already publiUied or 
announced |>y all the Amerioan and Ku. 



WBif^Aahifmkiny iM3r«iIl.|«iAi4bl|r «e- 
Uct a gntA mmber mt^ <^>i^ i>M* 
escaped tMr fttteotioo, jpr wlucb we ban» 
l3«een'pbli9e4.to omit, (ormke lof brevity. 
We repeat that we lay claim to ftU tb« 
ImpferumqptB mM immm ftfaicb w« ba^e 
Bow« mi ai yxHois iinjner periodic pio* 
poced «»d pnblvte). We dftootooiii 
pel wiy one iojidM tben ; nAieti tber do 
not, tbff^ pjKiFe merely tbeirw»Qt<»fividgt 
laeet god U^nility I but wben they may 
become coDvioMd oftbeJieoeMdtfpf their 
«4eli^lm, lefctbem- ei«6 jm Cbe oreditito 
which .W19 coiuider tmndwm ealilM^ if 
th^ sho«dd oot, andAbpold Oidea^tfiuf le 
Goeoeal thenp under dii<lre»i nuM8» Amf 
pinit ^bidp by the ce nmrnro ar mp lof math 



jfimdwei.^Wl 

at all times deem oqrselirea at lit>^rly ^ 

pellatioiis that they wiU dnejaw. 

W e iwdflmtBpd that I^. r^MaU M i¥i^ 
ffft§f\sr* H^ ejLplonDg floese .of eur weit!> 
ftni^flfioQlKPSirticalarly tb» Arkaoxaa Hr 
iFor^ Ant ha»iaioffl> tesearcbett iu wbio^ 
umkitakiiiv w« jMirtily jwisb bina #H 
the nHiom jn^i^bte. Wa bave .ne 
dovbt 4Mkt ^ will €M$mm to inor aaii 
oar kwwMfo^of plaato, mid if beabpuUt 
is aofpaMttM werlt m ki m wM g^^ytd 
ceneottbeenanwliiebwe bav« ppipii* 
ed out iQ this, we ibali tbao oeqsider bip 
t ypwd to jwa toowi i i lg a* 



Aut. 4. .^tmea'S/aemci.* or, Springfield and Ulica Collectiona unUed: cansiitmgcf 
PjttMi ami fl^mfi TVmet, Anthems atud Chants; arranf^edfir <ujo, fhrte^ or Jhur 
Voioei, with a Figured Base for Vie Organ or Piano Forte. By Tboqias JIast- 
iKGsami Solomon Wabbiner. 8vo. pp. 276. Utica, William Williams. 1818. 

ne Mutical Reai^^ er, PraHieal Lessont fat 4he Vpice ; cotrntJimg ef Pknme^ 
Seciims^ Ptmd9ymtd.enkr0mmmitemt§(fJ§ekidyim8a^ Ih^iekm^pr^U^ 

. the Rudiments of Midc. -OsmpiUdprimi^^MyJhriktmeeqfSehoehtky^tttafm^ 
Editors if the'' Musica Sacra.'' 8«v. pp. 80. Utiea. Willian WiUknMk t«f«4 



THE design of the '' Musical Reader" 
is safficienUy appareot from its title. 
Although priacipally iotended as an in- 
^roductioi^ to th^ *' Musica Sacra," it is 
also bp4nd in a separate fQnn,i for the ac- 
commodatioD of schools and singing socie- 
ties at )fii^ The practical lessons, 
whicti constitute three-fourths of the 
work». are judiciously selected, and ar- 
xanged in such a manner ^ to conduct 
the learner, by progressive steps, fnm^ 
the simplest intervals of melody, through 
all the rarieties of time and modulation, 
to those refinements in vocal executioo 
which complete tl^ education of the cho- 
ral performer. These lessons are inter- 
spersed with entire pieces of harmoz^i 
chiefly selected fron^ the jbeft autbor:»^ 
which corre^KHid in diiBci^lty to the pro*, 
gress made by the learner, aAd exemplify 
suooessively whatever is re^iuisite to Um» 
correct and , expressive pe^nn^ce of 



#acred, music. The phpi of inatnictioii 
uofolded in the Muslc^ Reader is in som^ 
respects new ; a^ we think it decidedljr 
pceferable t9 that generally adopted Iqr 
our musical teachers and compilen* iq 
which, after a few lessons for tuning tbQ 
voice, the beginner is immediately carried 
forward to a promiscuous ooUection of 
pahnody. In this way be premature^ 
fancies himself an adept in mnsical nota- 
tion ; the idea of returning to bis rudi- 
ments becomes irksome ; and if he does 
not continue ever after in that stage of ' 
musical childhood which requirea the aid 
of leading strings, and can make its way 
Qvcr a page only by spelling half the 
wordSa he at least reqiains ignorant of 
those nicer details, to the knowledge of 
which music owes its highest effiacU. Coft« 
sidccing how large a portion of the i 
munity prize this art as the soi^t^ of a 
of their most innocent and refined plea* 






liMlnegtoC inT iminil radioMits it tot tioa, am siv«Q wMi bntitj;. jret, ki 
icriovs «i Ml io patB ynaocioed* tt MnJ^fHtktvOelnit^letnMMtebeiiitsI* 
plMW-the CDOit r«iiMd pni4iio^ioQS of %iibl« vitbeot Mch iAttiVBtion. A«itM 
|bi«irii €oai|)9Mn Uyoad tbs waoh of Mtadea te Ihe qmI of thoM who tt!f 






a totad^ wnne qa wmr y wMlt of it GMiiot te capeotad ta-«OBMi a oidi«> 
tine.. At oorsuftaf Moietiaaam apv fta<» ai o an iu t rf ttfca*aatjaot We •ai* 



jianrnily maaaged^ avary aew Uma, if at Mt ta nnraaaoDable as to loolt for aagr 

|JldiaU)«U,iaailbar]aafBadi»7iP0t»fjrom tiaiigaigiie^ipatartihafrtioiioftfihpataret 

tiia laadar» 4if it daeypbaia4 at tka«»* than cofratpoodt with tteongpiaal^atiyai 

^ ^iBOoh time aqdlahaoa. A fifth ^thei%< are wraralpartieiilaiv in which 



Initial ^a ticae fiMfaant^ awMofad ia we think; ^atwMiottt any eennlde addiy 
tiiit waf, if iwiaiaa^ di#eolad ttr tha tioo la ito baUc, it k tosoeptfhle of oonti- 
it pai aa t t af mutiott aotatioa, wauld ana^ teable japrMrenient; and we tui^geat 
Ida iheparforaMilo read iainMoa<i%A4. Ihem chiefly with tha hope tfaatawoik 
Afrw Hattiagi daet not pffolte to hara whichitlocirouhteaaa«teBBi¥eIjaawa 
ditooraiipd any rafft^ road to the art of tnttt thit wiU« oiaj -be rendarad as gobI'^ 
nofiaff. BemakesnapretaatiaDttothe (data at pattihle in a /almraadkios* 
teeret of those notice handicrafts-Bwa, Tha salitjeotof laodalaliMi itnottreatad 
who manti(aetare finbbed Fkvoch echo* snOcifintly at length, and, we fear^ in 
iart in thirty tetseaa^Qra off fiftj-two tome refit>eoU, not with tufficient ditUqct- 
sati of weUpiaadepeDmeafin a jeafw-^nd aaai. In the practice of tinging hy note, 
malhatftptiDoaatafai&DioBthtttatiditig th* HMat haooBM aa datafy attodated 
ta pnidaea oan^plate t>rofioiaiitt la aU the wMiiha dagreet which tiiay daAate* that 
atla md aoiwaoea. Jt%r haoMar than wbeft^aaoyaatal tharps lar iaAi accar hi 
Hmm are ;tha okimi of aar aaflior. Co theaotinaof a ttaHn, ithaoomet tadttpan- 
thaeoatary^itiitiieol^aeeofhMletsoM table that the Aametthould be changed^ 
to keep tha yoanag nratioiali m the atti- in order that such sharps or ilatt maybe 
tada of a learaar nrach foagw than hat correcay sounded. If, for example, in a 
heea generally done. At the tame time, strain oa the natural key, major, a sharp 
ha It wilfing to iadnlge the mnpatieaca occurs on the 4th abore the key-note, the 
iHueh leamers natorally feel to become key now becomeB that of one sharp, the 
paHovmert, and to rehere the tedium of, key-note is a 5th higher than before, and 
a dry tariet of lestont, in themselret un* the note before called sol, now becomes 
maaaiag, by an occa^onal movement of /cm. If the names are not shifted, it will 
harraoay, achiptad to their proficiency* bejust as difficult to change the key with 
We do not mean to unply that in all this the voiae, as to perform a piece which is 
there » any thing very original, or any whoUy set to the key of one sharp, when 
tWog which wetdd not naturally enough the key-note is called tol, the note below 
ooour to a partes of ordinary experience it/aw^ kc. Let any one who wishes to 
«Bd reflection. An analogOQt tyrtem hat be satisfied of this, take a melody to the 
)^0aD long in use fiyr teaching music on tounds of which he has not been familiar- 
keyed iaatmments. We only wonder Ized, and attempt to sing it by shifting 
^M the tame plan hat not been applied the names so as to make the key-note W, 
^n<tt« efieetnally to the teaching of Focal or mi. He will soon find himself involved 
*Miie; and that a work at well adapted in inextricable confusion. The difficulty 
^ the objeet at Mr. Hastiagt' has not it precisely the same in singing modulat- 
•*»li#r appealed. ed passages of any length, if the names 

To the lattont, ve prefixed rudiments are continued unchanged. It is impossU 
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bla to linf earmt&y a tn d fait tt rf 
which is at sU protracled, (etpeciiilly if 
the key and mod^ ar« both obasged tag«> 
ther, or if ^igiMsiooi to more thui oim 
vdaled kcj tftioe plaoa betbre ilieprinci* 
pal cme is re8iifDed,)wlthoQt lnio«ri«9 tfai 
k»3Niote of that passage, aad u t tfi m u g 
tbeotbernotes to itaaastandapi. B«t 
if the naanca are not so anraaged mm to 
toakeybio the k«3r-B0te whoa Hmt noia is 
inajor, and law when it is minor, it will ha 
eqpMdIy diffioalt to retain aay distiact im* 
pressioD of the kej.* 
' The necessity of a ohange of namee 
Magr acknowledged 1^ all who ondar* 
«tand the subject, it becomes inlperUnt 
that a nniibrm method of doingr it shonld 
be universally ado|vted. Two roelbods 
have been- recoinmended by the most in- 
telligvnt cdfnf^ci's of radiinents in this 
country* whioh Sa some respects 4fnRV% 
f fotyeke and Hfll, amenf othats, treat a 
ohaoge of key by aocldeatals preeiselytts 
if the new key were the ori|;;lnal one; or 
as if it were expressly denoted by a new 
fdgvatnre. HowofwtmMianttbonodn- 
lation, tt iey wu uli nail the new kay^oola, 
if of the ma|or flMda* >te» and if of the 
lalbor, 4&W ; and shift w a oocra sp on d iny 
manner all the other nama^ of the soale. 
They even reqnire this ehanfe to ha 

* For this reason, amon^ others, we are de- 
sidedly of opioioii thai the »ew mMical notatuMi 
imroduced bv Mr. A. Law, and partly copied 
bv Little and Sniifh, can never come inio gene- 
ral use. That H alibrds some facilities for the 
Bcqaisition of the plainest psalmody is admitted ; 
bhhourh its relative simplicitv is much over- 
rated Sy its author. But by f«miislitn||^ distinct 
characters for tbe several names of the notes, it 
creates a still stronger association, if possible, 
between the nnmes and tlie im<$rval8, than the 
cgonsoB notatioa, while it makes no provisioa 
for a^y cban^ m tlicra when a modufatioa oc- 
curs; and, indeed, hX least when lines and 
spaces are dii^nsesl with,) scarcely adosits of 
any such ^nnuion. How, tor example, would 
Mr. Law indicate a motfulation to tne second 
ascending or dSHeemliiig ? U'tbe new ki^-iiole 
is denot^ by his character for /tjo, without 
which the passage < ould not bo correctly per- 
Pnrmed, nothing wouW remain, in his rystcm of 
notatRMii to indicate even the existence of a di* 
gression from the orif^iual key. Much as wo 
respect the motives which have acttiof'd the ex- 
rrlions of this gentleman, we a re fully convinced 
that they have been dirocled to the hupport of a 
svsteni whlcli is nnlenHMc, arij must scoa share 
tfiefato of most inaoxirtioDS. 



Wttdab^Faltha^Natt, 
t^tal sheiM oeevr iil more than one af 
them. Another method, wfaidi we baae 
occasionally seen recomm end ed^- «■! 
which b adopted by Bfr. 'H«, wMont 
changinf the whole scale, merely oaMriL 
flatted noteybw ; and in caseof ashatyaJ 
note, Change s tiie ond of its name into i,' 
in Imitation of <flie syNable mi Thosatt 
aocidentidly sharped fa» is to be oallaf 
fii a sharped «>£, sj, Kcc Mr. H. 
roendi In genend terms the other i 
in certain instances; bnt deeltoea «Bta«^ 
leg into 4t «»wMi nlniitenesa,^ on «ie 
tf^mA ihit it •^woaM be a wei4t «f 
nwoh tiM, laboar, and diflenlty,'' aai 
that**a peritet k n oir le dge of i 
is not rt^mite to a 
We iafer from what he le n i aiha in an- 
other place, (p. 8.) that haoon^tomlte 
explaoaticm of this sobjeot as meet|>PiK 
periy left to the instrncter. Hefe w« 
think Mr. H.'s work somewhat defioMnt. 
Net to insist on what we fear is the fhal, 
that many of oar ^instrodem'* need m^ 
atmcting'on thla^ at^j a tt, the vbtat i»» 
straetseos will not sttpwa i 4e the neama 
sity of a mora deiaite aadeeaaplatetartaa 



furnished. lU has, indeed, i 
that the nani«s of the wkeie aoaleahofeAi 
•ometiaMS be efaangad ; hot bia fiwea'ao 
difeotions by which these cues may he 
readily disUoguished ; nor (which we 
think the principal defect) has he giteft 
any examples in Ml Lessons by whiak 
the habit of makinjg these changes may be 
acquired. He^as, indeed, introdaced 
two or three spechnens of eompositloa 
which afibrd a considerable Tanaty of OMK 
dulations; bat this rariety shoald have 
l>een made greater, and in ^etf cases, the 
place of the new key, togedier with the 
new name of the first note in that key, 
shoald hare been wrltlen oyer the atavv. 
Mr. H. seems to as to have ererratad the 
diAcaky of this safa^eet. So fiir as H ii 
neoossary lo the perusal of any secrtd 
muqic which has been pabhshed inUda 
country, even to the oratorkis ^ Haad<d 
and Ha) do, it appears capable of being' 
reduced to a few simple casea. 9li« M- 
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fiJaoe k ta a ekar and dfiinita pomt af 
Vlaw, ir.tbejr could ba acoompaiued by 
|voper axanplat. 

Th» last af Ifaa two mathodi abova laett- 
fkaad we maid adopt in tba thraa foUov- 

iiroa«.: 

U WbaolhemodiilatiooiavoiiiaBtary, 
w but a aingie note IS flatted or Bbliriied^ 
iUiBost all tba aodalatioDB m plam psalm 
taMt ara of thia cbaraoter; and tba 
abaafaof/ai^ inta/, aadaii 'mtpfm9t 
wiCbQiil obasgiag tba otber naiiies^ aad 
wkboiit malmif aa^QbaBgawbatorerui 
tba parts wbicboostatn so aaoidaBtal, « 
•q^a% affHStaai, aad to lev perplaxiDr 
talba bagianar, thaft a tmnqpoutioa of 
wa WDOis Bc^aia*'' 

2. In obiomaiM) faoduMans, (wbare 
aaaar moro of tba parts regulavly aaoeads 
aidMoendaby tenutooea,) as tba key is 
oontiattidly obaogiiig, tbis method wUlba 
tand tbp oa^ adyaotagaous, if not tba 
aatypnAtieableona. 

3. Tba 6tb and 7tb asoaodiog, in tba 
wioc iaada» are bait sbarpad in tbis way, 
IfthMano^benotofmed^andfi, tba 

leanbaol^gadaaly fay con8idai>- 
laa forming a part of Ibe vmjgir 
oaHng tba foar uppornotas 
jmiy im, wmy fam: tba inettiraBianoes of 
vbiab wia ba obmaanm tba least raflao* 
IM. Under tbis baadana to be inolndad 
tbosa ttoMatioos la tba relative minpr 
mode a 3d bdow, wbiob so frequently 
eoenr in oMJor^b^ed nwsio, and are 
p ttrinea d by abarping the soi a 5tb above 
tekay^fMt^. 

In all cases except these ihru^ we 
think it de<^dedly best«(and in most others 
iadispeaiable,)to transpose ^ names of 
the whale scale. Hmso cases are the 
Adlowiag': 

1. When a sharp occnrs on/oto, a 4th 
abare tba kay^nolie of the om^' mode, 
(ar a •tb above that of the minor,} the 
key ia laised a 6th.; tba sharped /cm is 
4a be ctfled 0tt» and the names of all the 
alber degrees obangad accordingly, 

2. "When a flat occnrs on tm, the se- 
aand below the key«note of the major 
aN|de> (or the second abo?e that nf the mi* 



nbr,)tbekByiBd«pi«9seda5^ or what 
is the same, raised a 4lh; the flatted an ia 
tsbe callad/w, and tbenmrnsof all tba 
otbor degrees changed aooordiagly. 

These two changes^ with the excep- 
tion of tiaaaitions to the relatire major 
Of minor mode mentioned above^ oocnr 
Butch mere fieqnenily than all oihan* 
Whenever one of them takes place, tba 
other mast foUowit, tarestoes tbeongi- 
iialkey* 

3. When the sharp of the 1st oasc^ 
major mode» is attended by a sharpen 
tba 2d above the key-note» the key ba- 
comes the 3d abovet minor mode; and, 
the lastHmaitioned sharp is the sharp 7th 
oftbenewkegr* The change of 
18 the same as m case laft. 
.4. Whan the flat o£tba2d case, I 
node, is aaeooipanied by asbarp an th» 
key-note, tba key beoames the 2d aboire* 
minor mode, and tba Is^tonentioned 
sharp, tM sharp 7tb of the ne« key. Tba 
change of names is the samasalnoasa 
2d.' 

a. When the sharp of the Isl casa^ 
major mode, is scoompanied by a sharp 
en the key*note, the key is raiMd a sa« 
cond$ the sharped fitm mnst ba calM 
wL, and the names of the other degrees 
changed accor^ngly. 

6. When the flat of the 2d case, major 
mode, is accompanied by a flat on the 3d 
above the key-note, the key becomes tbe 
second below, the flatted mi mnst be 
called faw^ and the names of the odier 
degrees chaoged. 

The two last modnhrtions seldem occur* 
They are most freqnently pttMlnced by a 
Mucceithe apfii^caticn of the two accident* 
als, or by modalating totbe 5th above or the 
5th below twice in succession. In f very 
few cases, the mode, as well as the key, 
win be fbimd chaoged ; producing, in the 
fenner case, a aunor passage on the 2d 
below, and in tbe latter, a minor passage, 
on the 5tb above. Of the latter, an ex- 
ample may be seen in tbe Lock Hosp^ 
CoL p. 162., atthe woids, " With varkms 
ins," &c. 

7. When three sharps are added to tbe 
minor mode descending', or a single sharp 
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iBg, the miDOff mods b chm^ into tbei 
ttltior OB the noM kejs-ncita, and theltfity 
or former key-note, is to be changped into' 

•: When three fl^fs are added to the* 
niajormode descending^ or a single flat 
tD the 3d ahove the key-note in ascend- 
ing, the major mode is changed hrto the 
minor on the same key-note, and theyaw, 
or former key-note, is to be changed iifto' 
Itno. 

These two opposite changes are of not 
uttfVequent occurrence; bnt if iit^all pro- 
tracted, they are generally denoted by a* 
iteif sigfnatnre. 

Tbe^appl^tieii of these rales will re^ 
quire bnt three esptartatoi^y ciretitti* 
stances* lit; A natitral is to be reckon- 
<9d asat sharp or a flat, accorAmg as the 
note whioh it restores is Oat or sharp ; Sd. 
the same nitos regulate a digression tram- 
one related key to another, as fvom the 
praoipaltOBTelatedkey; 3d. the sharps 
or flats mentioned above may not all oc- 
cur in stay one part. Some of the notes 
wbiob would be afibeted by acoidtnlals, 
if they oocsrred, may not be fotmd at aH 
ii a giren: part, irhile the changet>f key 
oontinnes^* 

We would not have ow readers sup- 
pose that we oonnder this statement as 
eijiausting the subject, or as containing 
any thing, new. Our sole object has been 
to exhibit, in the smallest possible corn- 
pas^ all tiiat is necessary to be known 
by the rocal performer: and when.it is 
considered that an acquaintance with 
t)iis subject is indispensaUe to the corract 
performance of every thing beyond the 
simplest specimens of counterpoint, that 
the gfeat majority of our musioal com- 
pilers have totally neglected it, and that 
uniformity of practice among our teach- 
ers is higUy desirable, we trust that the 



* W hen a modulation is carried thittugh a 
ninsical period, riw key may often be found at 
once, by inspecttn^ the base note of the cmiemee 
of that period, it is imporunt also to remark, 
that in every regular composition, the chamre of 
fasy is the same in all the parts. If, tber^ore, 
the new key can be ibood (or tmt patt, it is 
found for the rest. 



/brageing remarita wiU not bevegofdctf 
^ inezcuMbiy prolis. 

In treating' oT aecent, ch. v., Utr. Hi 
has adopted the idea of CaHoott; that 
th^re are only two species of time which 
are radieally distinct; and that al) tW 
varieties arise (rom the different dcgi eei » 
of rapidity with which these two are per- 
formed. « An auditor*' he observes, (p. 
Id*) «« cannot tell whetb«^ the triple timA 
he betes be written in measwes of » > 

P I V °^ V-"^ ^* ^^^af^ ourseirJb 
Aitberinoliaed t» subscribe to die opirv- 
ioBs of the German theorists, and" to a^ 
• rait aradical diferenoe, at least betweeai 
the three first varietieB named above, a» 
the one baiid^ and thethree last, on the* 
other. Let a strain in >, a»d another iii) 
*, be peribnnad with the sane rapidity, 
asid their lythmical eflbot, we apprehend^ 
will be fonnd to differ in two rsspects^ 
In the latter, the first note in each nea« 
sure i» mere strongly accented, and k' 
more protracted, compared with the' 
othen^ than in the formen We say 
mor^ pndraetad, beoause, altfioagb' tb«' 
dotes are theMeticaUy ei^uml kr tine/ 
the est&Uished mode of exeb«tinn ham 
made accented notes tbrlongiest Agais,. 
the fmt note of every neasnr^ of fkamj 
an equal accent; but the flrst sole oTsu 
meassM of «, at whidi the hand &Us» ir 
natonilly accented moie strong tbnat 
the 4di, at wfaicbit rises. Forbotfr these - 
reasons, triple tkne migfit be easily (Bt^ 
tinguished firom compound, by a dlscieni- 
iag ear« even supposing both peribrmetf' 
with the same rapidity. We believe, 
also, that two radically disfinct species of 
common time can be shown to exist ; one 
in which every other note is equafiy ac- 
cented, and the other, in which the for- 
mer of every two accented notes has ft 
superior; and the latter an inf)hior accent. 
If any one wishes to satisQr himself oT 
this, let him strike out die bian frdtai » 
piece of music written in the secend vs« 
riety of common time, and insert them se 
as to divide the former measures inter' 
equal parts. On singing the piece anew, 
he win probably find the effect of it soroe^ ' 
what altered; We Ahik a iubordmatif 
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•ooflot ontfaeSAlMlB mote cxaotlj di«>. 
scriptire of tbe fiu^ tbta tb^ langua^ 
of Kolbaanihwboraproafiitothe 3d kM>t«, 
IB tbis seoood vmriety» as Wbolly unac- 
cented. But we ffill not edaige on ^ 
point which is raUier corioiid than pnM> 
tically important* Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the number of 
radically distinct speciies of time, all will 
agree that there is a conrenience in re- 
taining those at least nominally different 
Tlurietics which are in common nse. 

We moat now dismiss the Musical Rea^ 
der, and hasten to an examination of the 
ether work announced to our readers at 
the head of these remarks. The «' Mu- 
sica Sacra" consists of two musical com- 
pilations which have been already before 
the public, and have, we believe, in their 
separate state, been well received. *'Tbe 
present work," say the editors in their 
preface, V which embraces, with saiUble 
alterations and additions, meet of the roa- 
sic contained in those collections, is in-* 
tended to present to our readers a greater 
variety of chaste and cbfisical pieces 
than has yet been offered to the pubHo 
in any sing^le volume.** Whether the 
compilers have succeeded in their** in- 
tention," we do not think it of much im- 
portance to decide; for the merit of a 
Work of this kind depends much less on 
its absolute dimensious^than 6n its adap* 
tation to the purposes It was designed to 
answer. Waiving the inquiry, therefore, 
whether all the 300 original pieces in tip- 
l|okes*s uawieldly "Bepository" are tin: 
chaste and uiiclassioal, or .whether all the 
teuaio by which the " VUlage Harmony" 
exceeds the one before us is of the same 
character, we have been led to the more 
finportant opinion, (and it is an opinion 
founded on a pretty close scrutiay of the 
present publication, and a tolerably ex- 
tended acquaintance with its chief pre- 
decessors,) that, considering the pricey 
the dyle of mechanical execution, and 
the wmli of our churches, the intentions 
of the corapilers.h^ve been virtually real- 
ized. They have drawn their materials 
almost exclusively from the most respfict- 
ible European sources ; and their selec- 
VoL. tv.— No. iii/i 26 



tion, m our view, ^viicet not only a cor- 
rect and discriminating taste, but, what 
is not less important, practical good sense. 
A few pieces we might name, perhaps, 
which are rather of native merit; a 
few more, partly, wo presume, through 
inadvertence, are inserted twice under 
nearly the same form ; and in several in- 
stances different tunes have be^n admit- 
ted which have too close a resemblance 
in their general effect : but as a whole, 
the work is characterized by chasteness 
and variety of stylo, and is eminenCly 
ikdapted to the wants of the choir and the 
congregation. A sufficient number of 
•et pieces (unless the want of a few an- 
thems in the ancient style be considered 
a deficiency) are interspersed, to fit it for 
the private circle, and for special pnbKe 
occasions. To accommodate it more 
effectually to the wants of different Chris- 
tian denominations, several chants are 
inserted ; and that it may answer the pur- 
poses of the organist as well as the vocal 
performer, the bases are, throughout, 
figured. In this kst particular, the work 
before us, with the exception of on^ or 
two imperfect attempts, stands alone 
lunotng our American compilations pf sa- 
cred music. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that die methods of figuring in dif- 
ferent payts of it are so much ^ variance. 
Where a figured bese 2rom an English 
copy could be found by the editors, they, 
aeem to have felt themselves unauthor- 
ized io venture on any alteratMus; and 
they have accordingly introduced as many 
systems of figuring as were adopted by 
the different authors whose music they 
have compiled. When a figured base 
could not be found, they have supplied 
the deficiency; and with a correctness 
(excepting what are evidently typogra- 
phical errors) which evinces their qualifi- 
catfoos for the undertaking. Had they 
reduced all the figuring to a single stand- 
ard, we think the value of the work to 
the instrumental performer would have 
been sufficiently enhanced, to obviate 
every objection which might be started 
on the ground of innovation. 
. If the editars deserve credit for their 
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Mlectkmof tunes, they dewnre no len 
for tbeir hboor ia procuring, and tlieir 
taste iu deckUng between different co- 
pies of the eame tune, where diffisrent 
, edittons are found to yary. Many of the 
old airs now in general use in our 
churches, it is well known by those ac- 
quainted with the history of church, music, 
were written withoat aceompaniments,* 
and owe their hanneny to subsequent 
authovs: and all hare undeigone such 
alterations in tiie hands of different edi- 
tors, learned and unlearned, during the 
lapse of two or three centuries, that the 
exact form of the original harmony is now 
lost. Hence, if we except the air which 
has seldom been touched, there is in 
reality, at the present time, no standard 
by which the correctness of a giyen copy 
of these ancient tunes can be brought to 
the test The reader will see many of 
these tunes inr the present cempilation, 
under a form somewhat different from 
that to which he has been accustomed ; 
but before he censures the course adopted 
by the editors, he ought to be apprised of 
the state of hcia. We will aUow there to 
make tbeir own statement : 

<< On perusing the foUowiflg pageSf it will 
be observed that some of the old taaes are 
dUTereotly barmonlBed from the copies se- 
lected from Williams and Tansur, and other 
authors of less note. But to those persons 
who are forward to condemn eyeinr copy 
that differs from the one they formenv have 
seen, it should be more eenerally Known 
that those copies are gxotiy mcerreet. Eu- 
rope, as well as America, has her pretend- 
ers to science, and such were (Certainly Wil- 
liams, and Tansur, and several others whose 
compositions have already had a sufficient 
circulation. We would not be understood 
to complain of the airs that those authors 
have compiled, for many of them are truly 
excellent: but the manner in which they 
■ have harmonised them,, b such as no person 
of science or taste can approve. A consi- 
deration of tuese circumstances has induced 
us to avail ourselves, as much as possible, 
of those copies which have been produced 
by the dutinguisfud matters of Europe.'* 

To the character of Tansur, we think 
this representation does no injustice. He 

* The first collection of psalm tunes puUisbed 
in Great Britain, (annexed to Stenuiold and 
Hopkhn* vcnion, lE6Si,) were in one part only. 



poseetsed that kind aod degree of mna* 
cal knowledge which may be picked up 
by a teacher of psalmody, and has dealt 
it out with no small ostentation in hia 
<« Elements of Music Displayed ;" but 
the vulgar rhymes, the excessive mean- 
ness of style, and the low abuse of his 
contemporaries, obsenrable even in this 
production, demoostrate his total want of 
learning and taste, and his nnfitnitas fw 
the work of revising and haraoDizing the 
ancient church music of Great-Britain. 
The copies of old music in bis ^ Royal 
Mdody*' are such as might be expected 
from his taste and qualifications^ We 
cannot, however, i^ace A. Williams pre- 
cisely on the same level. That he wes 
a superficial contrapuntist, few win pro- 
bably deny ; but there is a variety of 
pieces now in circulation in this country, 
some of which are undoubtedly his, (al- 
though others are as certainly not,) which 
are generally esteemed, and are far irooi 
being contemptible, in point of composi- 
tion. That he undertook the revision of 
the old tunes, in his <* Universal PsaluKxi- 
ist,** is implied by himself when he speaks 
of the whde as ^^ composed in a new and 
easy t aste ;** but the existence of the 
** grossly incorrect*' copies now current 
in this country is not to be ascribed to 
him. These copies appear to ha?e been 
taken l>y our late compilers, not from 
the original work of Williams himself^ 
but from Bailey's edition of WilUauoas 
and Tansur, published in l^wburyport, 
1770, — an edition in which the old 
tunes, common to Williams^ and Tansur's 
books, are copied kom Tansur, and ia 
which the few found only in Williams are 
generally given in a different, and much 
more exceptionable form than in the 
English edition. 

We think our intelligent readecs will 
have no hesitation in admitting that the 
copies of many of the old tunes in gene- 
ral circulation, coming as they have done 
from a source of so little respectability, 
and still farther corrupted in passing 
through the hands of diilerent publishers, 
are indeed "grossly incorrect" Thej 
abound in consecutive fifthsi and octaves, 
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—in pngremom to unrelated cliord»— ia 
VDsharped terenths on the asciadini: mi- 
Bor scale,— iuad in short, in Tioktkms of 
slmost ererf rale of simple oovnterpoiat 
Hovre?er ileiirmble the snlwtitutkNi of 
oerrect oc^ues nay appear, aay atteapt 
of this kind, tioDsidering hovr nearly uni- 
versal is the adoption of the existing ones, 
is liable to ibnnidable objectionB. We 
are natttrally attached to what we hare 
been aocustomed to hear from iohncji 
henoe itss scaroely te be expected that 
innovatiens, eften if made fimr the better^ 
wUl meet with a general feoeption. A 
certain portion of the old tunes under 
coosideratiott, are, if we may so speak, 
the unidermU longuagt of Christian devo- 
tion; and the mischiefe of giving a par- 
tial ennency to innovations in this lan- 
guage are just as palpable as those which 
would arise from a partial introduction of 
the innovations proposed by some wrong- 
headed philolegistB, in the established or- 
tbopraphy* If it be allowed even te the 
most sUlful theorist to change a note or a 
passage whenever it does net exactly suit 
hia ear, or ceinoide with his rules, igno- 
ranceand vaaiity will aoon take the work 
out of his hsmds, and we shall have as 
many diiereat ^' improved and corrected^ 
copies of these tmies, as there are men 
who possess just that smattering of sci- 
ence which produces eagerness for inno- 
vation. 

Notwithstanding these objeotians, seve- 
ral attempts have been made, within h!^ 
teen years past, to give our ok) harmonies 
an improved form. Mr. Law, we believe, 
stands, among the earliest of those who 
have undertaken this tadc ; and whatever 
we may think of the general expediency 
of the attempt, #e must at least do him 
the credit of saying that he has given se- 
veral of these pieces a more correct and 
sci^tific fona than belongs to the copies 
genorally current The compilers of the 
'' Salem CoUectioB," first published in 
1805, in their seal far the restitution of 
correct harmony to these tunes, have not 
hesitated to alter every thing which they 
could construe into a defect, and have 
leltto m^y of them scarcely any vestige 



of their old form, except the air. Their 
seal for reform has, we think, been car- 
ried to a very injudicious extreme, even it' 
it had been under the guidance of the 
great e st musical skill ; but we are com- 
pelled to say that their high pretensions 
are very ifl supported. An eminent pro- 
fessor is said, in their preface, to have beeu 
employed to correct the harmony of every 
piece in the work; but this ^< eminent 
proffessor,^' whoever he was, bse crnnmit- 
ted the grossest violations of all rule, io 
abnost every page that has passed under 
his review; and while he has left the i 
harmony in a state scarcely better tlian 
that in which he found it, he has rendered 
the melody, in many instances^ absolutely 
barbarous. In a recent compilation, en- 
titled '^ Songs of the Temple,** several 
of the most defective of (be eld tunes 
have been newly arranged, in part by tlie 
Editor. We hacve ^oked at bis arraagc- 
mentB with a<jarefol eye ; but he seems 
to us, in several instances at least, to have 
studied correctness, to the neglect of an 
easy flowing melody** 

A less questionable course "has, in 
general^ been adopted by the Edlttyrs of 
the Musica Sacra. Tliey have employed 
themselves, with much apparent industry 
and perseverance, m comparing those 
foreign copies which have appeared und^ 
the sanction of distinguished mastersv 
and ** where the same piece was found tb 
be differently harmonir^, have endea- 
voured to select that copy which would 
be sung with the most interest, and which, 
at the same time, should differ least from 
the one in general use." f n regard to 
those old tunes whksh bad obtained the 
most general admission into our churches, 
even this course is not free from the ob- 
jections incident to innovation ; ahhoogh 
it has at least the merit of not adding to 

* We consider this compttation, however, (es- 
pecially the lasl edition, ptiblii»hed in Boston, 
September, 1818,) as ponssessin^r, in Most re- 
spects, ft bigk degv^ or merit, and as well en- 
titled to a share of pabKc pairona^. The later 
editions of the Village Hannony, Hkewite, and 
the Hartford CoQcctioa, contain a iHige mass of 
■ ezoellem cburdi mosic; but too little atteniifm 
has been paid by the editors of these compiin 
tions, to the cofne$ of th^tr tunqs 
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the ntimb«r of rwrjiog copies almdy 8» 
nnhtppily gr^'emt. But there is a htige 
class of times of a nore modem stamp, 
and less geDerally. adopted, io rdgrtid to 
which it appears to es, in erery point of 
view, expedient and desirable. Ourean 
have not been inored to the deiK^ of die 
enrrent copies,^-and ^ I nco p f cn ieaoei 
attendaat on a seeminf ianoralioQ eve 
cemparatffvely trifiii^. lii the f^^at 
body of instaaoes io whieh the copies of 
tunes, seleeted by oar cempileis,vary from 
those already in circulation, we hare no 
hesitation in saying that the former are 
decidedly the best. We belicTe our reai^ 
ers will sffree with us in opinion,' when 
they hare compared the lUading^ BrwA- 
ford, JTiUofh snd IVirkawofth of the Mu" 
sioa Sacra, with WalmUlyBethstda^Wwd^ 
tor and Jlyiesburg^* o(, for example, the 
VUlafe Haimony; aud the St. JUmry'w 
PoriMgal^ Truro^ IFeffmmdhy BrnigoTj 
jgtmderdamy &C. of the former, with those 
of the same name in the latter. It would 
|>e unfhir not to notice two or three in- 
stances which we regard as exceptions to 
the above remark. The Portuguese 
Hymn i» given as arranged by a Dublin 
snasler ; but in the attempt to gire it an 
air of modem refinement, we think the 
inimitable beanty and simplicity of the 
old ibnn, as adapted to the words Qme 
hither yefaUhfid^ ko. has been consider- 
ably impelled. Likewise in that excel- 
lent tune of Dr. Crofts' called St. Jinn's, 
although the editors hare the authority of 
many English copies Sf^r the cadence on 
the dominant in the .third line, and the 
progression is doubtless in theory the 
most correct, we must own eursehresbest 
satisfied with the cadence of the common 
copies on the mediant The recurrenoe 
of two cadences, so nearly identical as 
those of the second and third lines in the 
present copy, produces a monotonous and 
enfeebling effect 

* Ii will be inliwred froai ikis emimanikm, 
tkst many of UioflQ I'avourite pieces wbich might 
apjpMT on ft bastj glance not to be contained in 
this compUa t iop, are really fooad in it under 
diiiBrent naniei. Would u not be desirable, 
vbere difierent nanes are extemively adopted 
for the same ttme, to notice bothf at least in the 
ipdcx? 



Wcr ha^ alrtedy imkiitod tet 4m 
plan ef sekotien^ as dntinguilhed dram 
flMit ef ot'iginifl siletfatiM, has not besa 
wmHsftlynAeiedtobytfaeBdkors. Wm 
hare learned from other se m^ e s than 
iMr own pieihee, tiMrtto someinetanceB, 
when a tone was pslpidrfy erroneous, aad 
a classioal tenign copy was not to ke 
IMk], they haTe7entnffedonsligfatak«nh 
ti0BS, upon their d#n autlierity . Tke air 
Ihey hare not ivnthred to toQ^ 
hi one or two instances of old tunes Ic 
genendly known. The base ef ten 
tHreliFe pieces has UDi eig en e 
hands more or less change; am 
per parts of sereral more appear to I 
been newly arfaaged. In ftis last par- 
tiotflar,— which is of lit^ importance on 
the seere ef innoration, as these paits 
hare alwvfs been tut^atod with great 
liberty,* and as no cbuiges in them con 
hare much eflbct on the radical lissmyj 
of the morement, the Editoirs afpear te 
«s to be ftttfy justified, by the dIstrifautiM 
Ihey hare made of the parts. Aeeei- 
leotkms ef A. WiHiams, Tuisnr, and T. 
Wittiams, from which most of tke ibreign 
dwrch mnsio chiefly used in this eemilry 
has been domed, am arrange, (allhes^^h 
it is spoken of by A. W. as an inneralion 
In his time,) in such a manner ae k> gire 
Hie air <to tenor voioes. 'The arrange- 
ment adopted in the work before us, which 
is that of almost all the first masters of 
Great Britldn, and is rapidly gaiaing 
ground in Ibis country, assigns the air to 
the treble. Hence the old trebles, in 
many instances, require raisfaig, to adapt 
them to tenor roices, and to aroid tibe ef- 
fBct of a second base.-^Tbe propriety of 
altmtng a hose must be judged of in indi- 
ridual cases from e comp ar ison of two 
circumstances, — the Mrtent to whioh the 
tuneis used, and the degree in which cfae 
base is (bulty. In regard le the old tunes 
which hare the most extensire currancy, 
the £diters bare ventured-on altsratlonB 
in the base with a very sparing band ; and 



* Tbese parts are a mere noee of wax, and 
bare never been aniforra, even fa oor own com- 
pilBtioot. Thediveraiy is equally ffreat ia 
foreign copies. 
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MD 4kM MuM « Ufttii^ «lift than te 
adoptMfititn ^s^oniiii esMoff te^im^ of 
tkM flMiiiairitm in whioh^aoll w«ft««{r*. 
piMdlapait«9th0«dvtiitae«. AUWnigki 
tbif «t9vl( bM in graaral bMo (Wffr>¥ti\j 
with ability^ aqd has eibibitad tbeae 
iDnet, (with •» feir M09|Kioos on vhioh 
me MUBct 4irell,} ia a form tnpeffiofr tf^. 
Urn ooBiKioB 000, {fttt weoro not pioparo^ 
to tijthat khaate>tbor4oa7viad fotb«r 
tiso osMog oiroiiiiitlaooos tf«ttdor ox- 

Wbeotho worin of Ibfoign oofopoMio» 
pibKriMd by thmfoteku, as Itese of Ma* 
iut, MiDor, ArooM, Ca]1eott» An. irera 
oooestiblo, <ho Editors haaro cit nto o to d 
th«iiMlyM( ohnoetwitbootaa omopti oii, 
with'^vinf Itteral traoseii^ from tboir 
MigjiMis» 7ho pTaotkso hos ostrasiTal^ 
prmmUtiy both io tbkoouo^ and Oraat 
Brittfii) of doiadiing pieces ikon tho 
OvMrios, ond sotukr {ifodocfiow of oou- 
oeitonieieiiios, oewly 'anaofing the hai^ 
iDot^, distootiBlf thcyn oo oa to -fit* oor 
ehanob iii0toes«*atid tbongiviBg Chen iho 
BttMs ol tlM origioal atthon. ifestof 
Ifae psafan tvoes whiohhaTO boeoaspribod 
to Haodel oi%^tod io Ihk waj. This 
yiaotico has teen so vanch abueed bjr 
those who wave incapable of doiBfl; jostieo 
to their aothora, thatooe issliowr tompt* 
edtorepfobateitiototo. Tel consider* 
10^ the ooiniiaratiTe want of inatnuneB- 
M aeoonpaaiaaentB to the choirs of this 
ooDotiy, aad coosideriog thi^ many of (he 
ftMst specimens of harmony extant most 
be perferroed eithernot at all, or with a 
▼Deal base, we oumot indiscriminately 
condemn ereiy attempt made by eeaipep> 
teal hands to place these harmonies with- 
in the reach of oar obeirs,-^4dCboof h wo 
-achnowledgo that ia doing it the anther's 
design is violated, and the effect vrill in all 
probabBity bo impaired. FcrUmreason 
we were not displeased with seeing a ro- 
calhasegiren by the Editors totheobo- 
m of the adnnrable Diaiqgue Hymn of 
Bnraey. They have not, however, the 
same apology ibr including among the 
Tocal parts one which was originally in- 
tended as tnstnimeotal in another chorus, 
"-'that of Handel's Anthem, OprtHseihe 



£enrf, Mtu Thif 8oa#G»l or^or oCthe 
American cofaas has been yery proper- 
^ corrected by >Mr. Law, ^ by Mr. 
Hitobell, tho odiUnr of '^ Songs of the 
Tamjite." . 

JX^ ^otk before .us cgntains about a 
dozen specimens of original harmony, 
which are chiefy f|:om the pen of Mr. 
Haatingi, one of the editor^. We have 
g(^aera% entered on the perusal of Ame- 
rican muiio* and books interspersed with 
American nuisie, with some degvee of 
avoEtion; but we should do injustice to 
JVf r. H. were we not to acknowledge the 
high gratification which several of hiq 
compositions have affi>rded us. In hia 
JVa<m/<yy Ordination^ and Funeral An- 
thems especially, (the last of which is 
among tho lessons of the Musical Reader J 
wo think we perceive some share of that 
celestial inspiration which dictated the 
^trains of a Handel. In the chorus of 
tho fiiatt he has given a very favourable 
9pecimen of his abilities in figurative 
connterpoint; and in all, he displays an 
extended acquaintance with I^q laws of 
harmony, and a taste formed on the best 
fiire^ models* The sui;»ject of vniiy of 
design he appears to have studied with a 
good degioe of success, — a subject which 
teems Xf^ hare been too little understood 
by the best of our native composers.*'' 
In a musical production of any length, 
nni^ is as essential a requisite as in a 
poem or a painting. As much art is re- 
quisite in a^usting the succef»ioa of ca* 
dencea, in digressing from the original 
key, and in managing the different varie- 
ties of air^ chorus, recitative, and sym- 
phony so as to give prominence to a sin* 
gle subject, as in grouping the figures of 
a historical piece. It a here also that 
original genius has its greatest soope : — 
without it, the finest melody becomes a 
tissue of gaudy colours, and the most la- 
boured harmony, a profile in which tho 
laws of perspective are correctly observ- 
ed, but both are alike destitute of relief^ 
of eflect. 

* «-^_« faber imus et ungues 
ExpHmet, et molles imitabhur acre capillasy 
Infelix operii mmtmA, quia poaere totom 
NeKiet Bon. 
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AooUior |iuiliiiii1iii*y m which mom cm 
4PBr moit ros|M)otfthl6 iMtfliBpti &t nraiicsi 
oonipoiitioii ure dMficHmt, is Wkujilictty,— 
^•pecinlly^mpticityofaeMy. Hovrerer 
captirfttiag those tin imy sometiiMt he, 
at the firtt perusal, which are made up of 
frhirs, saspensions, and transitions, such 
ain seldoin improve on acqnaintaooe. 
Their sweetness soon satiates, and finally 
disg:Q9ts Oe ear. At the same time, by 
this profosion of ornament, harmony is 
enfeebled, and all its bolder ieatnres are 
obscnred.* Thb style of writing^ is doubt- 
less occasionaRy wanted, but when it 
becomes predominant, it is a certain in- 
dication of a sickly and perrerted taste. 

We cannot exemplify the faults just 
aHuded to better than by referring^ our 
readers to two pieces of the same name,' 
and set to the same words, by two of our 
most respectable composers, the Mlten- 
nwm of Olmsted and Hill. The former 
indicates a ^nius whidi, with sufficient 
cultivation, tnigiht hare done honour to 
the coontiy; but its eflect, as a whole, is 
too much tfiat of a series of independent 
' tunes. The latter has strains which, taken 
singly, are certainly creditable to their 
audior; but he has gpreatly enfeebled his 
harmony by the perpetual introduction of 
transient notes into all the parts. The 
r^ief of the whole is lost in the attempt 
to polish off erery roug;h angle; and while 
it has all the smoothness, it has not eren 
the expression of a plaster oast. With 
these (neces we would bring forward, as 
an object of comparison, the Ordmathn 
anthem of Mr. Hastings. As an exhibi- 
tion <^ scientific skill it stands on nraoh 
higher ground; but it is not in this respect 
that we wish to have them compared. It 
is to illustrate the effect which arises from 
a careful study of those important requi- 
sites, — simplicity and unity. 

If there he any particular in which 
Mr. Hastings* productions are less cre- 
ditable to him than another, it is in the 
appearance of somewhat too studied aa 

* Tbeobservatioos of Dr. Bomey, in his Ifis- 
torjr of Mosic^ on the roennrtdoiu ornanients of 
PurccU's wTiungs, are well worthy of an atten- 
tive penisal. 



eflbH to aoconmodaile his iinisic io ttk€ 
stteoeesire seatinento on which be is em-' 
ployed* We iM nothing, w d eed , fike 
an attempt at imiiaiion* TheageofiM* 
sical punning has, we suppose, gone by, 
along with that of the AcrotHcs^ Bovtt 
Bimexj ftc so finely ridiculed by Addi- 
son. But there is a nice adaptation of 
the expression of music to the tenor of 
particular word - and phrases, which is 
short of this, but which, when carried to 
an extreme, degenerates into conceit and 
pnerility.'^ A great roaster will not, for 
instance, always select the minor mode 
ibr a piaintire subject; hor will he of 
course descend into this mode, when a 
pbintiTe thoQgfat occnrs in a cheerfid sQb> 
ject «< The diange of the |toet*s ideas,'' 
o b sen n e s an eiOineiit writoi*,! *^ plovided 
the inbject continue neariy the same, 
doOs not always require a change of the 
nnaic: and if critios hare ever deter^ 
mined otherwise, they were led into the 
mistalGe by supposing, what every musician 
knows to be absurd, that in fitting verses 
to t tune, or a tune to versei, it is more 
necessary that parUcular wordt sboold 
have poHkular noiei adapted to them, 
than that the gmtral tenor of the onisae 
sbQuld accord with the gmurtU nahmne of 
the smitiments^" We do not mean to 
imply that Mr. H. has gone to a very 
faulty extreme in this respect; but we 
think that the abrupt modulation ia his 
TVsnIonhassooiething of this charaotor» — 
and much as we admire his Ordmation 
anthem, there is a passage near the close 
which cannot be wholly exempted from 
the same censure. 

We feel little disposed to attempt nay 
eerto/critiQisais on an author whose writ- 
ings have afibrded m so ftuich pleasure. 

* This flttilt nay btf^ennd ia periMdan, in an 
attempt, which some of our readers may have 
seen, to set to music a part of ColKn's Ode od > 
the Fusions. Swifl^s Cantata is not a more eP 
fedBsl harlesque QB imitation, than this piece is, 
oo the fault xve have io oar eye. We might also 
refer to tbotie anthems of nmiay whidi |ia\^ 
heenrepnMished in this country, as liable to the 
same oirfectioa, although ia a far inferior de- 
groo. 

T Dr Beattie. Essajrs on Poetry and Bfnsic. 
p. 147. 
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The cloMBt icntmy muM not, we ap« 
preheody' decoct more treapattee on tbS' 
appio?ed rnlet of compoftitk>ii in Mr. ITs 
productioQs, tfian those works ot fomgm 
masters by the side of which thej stead. 
There is danger, likewise, of misapplyinf 
minute criticism, as very many of those 
rules may be treated with some license, 
especially where a particular efiect is in- 
tended. The observatioa of D' Alembert, 
boweyer, ought never to be fofgotten,^ — 
that none but great roasters are qualified 
to indulge in licenses with success. The 
young composer is ceHainly safe if be 
adheres to roles — he may not be equally 
so, if he yenttires on licenses, even for the 
sake of a particular effect We will 
jest glance at the principal, instances in 
the music of Mr. H. wbich have led us 
into these remarks. In the 3d line of Chat- 
ham, p. 88, is a progression, the legid- 
macy of which may perhaps be doubted. 
From the base we are led to expect a se- 
quence of the J, alternating with the 
common chord , instesid of which the te- 
nor is protracted on the dominant so as to 
produce an imresohred 7th, and the air 
0K)7es in such a manner as to pbliterate, 
we think, the impression of the funda- 
mental harmony. (The first base note of 
the 5th measure in the chorus should have 
been figured with a «.} In Saicmy 4th 
measure from the end, a chord of the J 
(not of transition] appears unresolved. 
In Portsea, 3d and 5th measures, the J 
is suspended by a |J, without preparation, 
although the preparation might have been 
effected with little or no injury to the me- 
lody of the upper parts. The modula- 
tion in the 4th score of his Funeral An- 
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themy bed the flat TUi been introdooed^ 
would have bee» nMe satisfactory. At 
the end of the lu line in Quito, (a. piece 
which we understand was htrmoniaH bj 
Mr. !]•] conaeeotiTe 5ths occur in the 
liase and ah*. 'Ran is doubtless more ed* 
missible tibnn in the middle of a strain; 
but it seems too great a li($ense, eepeeially ' 
as there is no rest, for simple counterpoint* 

The tuples called Strafford and i^eeon* 
shiret nre Iron (be pen of another gen»^ 
tleman in the eeme vicinity ; and are not 
unworthy of the known musieal taste and 
acquisitions ef their author. 

We may be thee^t to owe our reedert 
some apology ibr having dwelt thuslooi: 
on so small an aggregate of original mu- 
sic as is contained in the volume before 
us. h has been from the desite of leadr 
ing them to weigh critically the merits of 
these pieces, before they consign them to 
the same bonfire with the great mass of 
American music. Even the slighted m* 
dications of native talent and exertioD 
ought to be hafled with gratitude, and 
duly appreciated by the public. In the 
specimens of original composition before 
us, we think we perceive more. We 
consider them as important, chie^y fiEooi 
the indication they afford of what may 
be expected from the future labours ef 
their authors. It is to be hoped that a 
caikUd publicj instesul of frowning them 
into silence, will re^rd this specimen of 
their talents with so fovoorable an eye as 
shall incite them to redoubled efforts, for 
the advancement of an art, in which the 
honour of our country, and the happioen 
of individuals, are so deeply iotei'ested. 



Akt. 5. MUSEUM OP NATURAL HISTORY. 



RetuH of the Botanical Discoverie§ made 
in the fFeitem Slates by C. S, Rafi* 
nesque. 

I HAVE discovered about 12 new ge- 
nera and 125 new species of Dicotyle 
pbnte. The new genera are Lohadiuniy 
Lepachijs, Polanisia, Jfeurosperma^ Eu' 



stackya^ BlephiHa^ AmpcUimus, Emdsr 
pius^ TorreyOj Decemhmk, Cyphoriam, 
ius. And the new species bebng to the 
following genera: 

^Rosa, 7 sp. Delphidiam» 2 sp. 

Viola, 2, Monarda 1, 

yrunus, f>3 Dodecathoon^ I, , 



JDfr 



€ht^praphy 1^ J^rietL 



tor. 



ConniB, 1, 6f^ Frincn, 1, sp. 

Lycopua, 1, Phacetit, 1, 

Cnscuta, 1, Silpbium, 2, 

SouteUaria, % Ctmtegrus, 1> 

]>aituriaf ly Hetiaotbus, S» 

Sitymbrium, 4» Meitfha, 1, 

AlyBSom^ 1, Golllosiaoa, 1, 

Geani^ 1, ' Sida, 2, 

Gerardia, 1, VitM, 2, 

Calystegia, 1, SanioIiM> 2, 

Oenothera, 2^ tPblox, 2, 

Staobys, 2, ' Cactus, 1, 

Asclepias, 8, ^ Prenanibes, 4» 

Ludwigia, 1, Lactuea, 1, 

8ilene, 2, Veronica, 2, 

Vicia, 1, , Planteigo, 3. 
Iledysarum, 2, 

2. Anionic the monocotyle plants I 

hare obsenred 2 new f enera, C^Uoma 



and (^ymotriii, «Bd aliotat25iiew i^peaia, 
bobn^n; to the i>Uowing genera : 
Umfauia, 1, sp* Tulips^ 2, sp. 
Aira, 2, Pba, 1, 

Elynmt, 2, Axillaria, 1, 

Streptopos, 1, Scirpus, 1, 

Trilliam, 2/ Agrostis^ 3. 

Arena, 1, « 

3. I bare detected 2 new^genera of 
Fnngi, Endonka and RUneUmy 2 new ge* 
bera of Alga, fokarctu and AdnariMj 
and about 45 new species of I'lingi, be* 
longing as fotlows: 
Amaoita, 10, Stericiufli, 1> 

Boletoi, 7, Cyathela, I, 

Leotia, 1, Lyooperdefi, 1, kch 

Pherima, 2, 

The total of new plants amoimts to 
nearly 200 ! and the new genera are at 
least 18! 



Abt. 6. GEOGBAPHY OF AFRICA. 



Darby i in eontinualUm of Eddy^ upon the 
Geography of Afruxu 

The following statement of the historical 
testimoDy in regard to the course of the 
Niger, and of the informattoo upon the 
geography of interior Africa, will be 
read with interest, and forms a raluable 
addition to the article pjublished in the 
last Number of the Magazine, from the 
pen of the late J. H. EuDr, Esq. 

7b Thomas Eddyy Esq, 
JVeW'Yorkj Mtrch 28<4, 1818. 
Dear Sm, 

THE manuscript observations of your 
late lamented son, Mr. J. H. Eddy, 
which were read before the Philosophical 
flod Literary Society, uponCaptainRiley's 
Narratire, and which you did roe the 
honour to inclose for my inspection, I 
now return to you with some obserra- 
tions of my own upon this interesting 
subject 

Mr. Eddy, has ably, and in a perspicu- 
ous manner, summed up the evidence np- 
€o the Geography of the interior parts of 



Africa, collected by Captain Riley. The 
natural inference, on reviewing the doon- 
inent, and comparing ii with the circum- 
stances under wliich it was collected, is, 
that a great degree of credit is due to the 
statemcipt. None of the parties were 
under any rbible influence that could in- 
duce them to foxige Mse systems of geo- 
graphy. Obrious as is, howerer, the un- 
biassed veracity of Captain Riley, and 
his informant Sidi Hamet, their correct- 
ness has been questioned by high autho- 
rity. 

In the XXXIV. No. of the Quarteriy 
Reriew,^ page 331, is announced a new 

• In this Review, page 325, amonffst other ob- 
servations are the fotlowing; neaking of Cap- 
tain Tuckev's expedition uptbe Congo, or Zuaref 
it is remaned, thai, " from the disappearance 
of the mountains, the expansion of the river, its 
northeriv direction, the rising of its wat«n locig 
before the rains set in, and from the informalioii 
derived from the nathres, he (Captam Tncksty,) 
had no doubt, it seems, of the source 6l* the Zaire 
being to the northward of the line; osirf i/mtif 
fitiih mom he pd tit 9vU Hmi^s Wauam'^ Ms 
deacrUMdbif RUeu, as Utile can we doubt thattbe 
Zaire and the Niier are the same. RUey, ko^- 
suTrualoosevnter, We wHJ not here repeat 
the ai^ffuments for the identity of the twe rivors, 
of suoD a condosioD wc may, however, saMy 



oo«a|oli)faispiwriM ani Tnivitls iit Afti* 
ttu' BfUmUiiB 34Ab Ley^M, fit D. i 
miktfg$i and )Poin»klrt to tbe pM^iit 
Hm, irltfa iQwtati4»t of it* Geography, 
i»tf HHwal ffit|M7, o» woll at tfio mo* 

% Hi«li lioinyi r. ]L S. B. S toll* 

OOtCfO.** 

TUi wock, £rom its tttk, oacM 10 
Obtain aQ thatfe iKnrkiio«ni with om^ 
tiMf mjpebtiiif AiUea« a&d ao teilK 
ateil aiioxUMMlf«iAd¥ahMbloooOoc<* 
tteaflkota in Ngavi to thai inmense 
tM^tmUL IbHio io¥iofrortbework I 
kOM Ml jMnsoifod tint aay ooosideralilo 
I boon g;ii«i to tHo i^tioM 

FMite real tonflfaMitioD tf Ibo Nfgon 
tito g oag iap fcoft tf Oreeoo aoiRomedid 
otitetijr p aM il i Aoie detailed, aod, ifl 
MUB^ reafitwti, tMUft oortedt lotoirM^ 
or imiir iMoa, Hm Hm aotaio of 

I filMB, iMrtH^'oty TOOOBtly. 



A(«r9^^i^lAi. 
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Goq^nfl^r, Fuift, lau, vvttcariuUC ftom 
teiyi^iMrhablo ftMiqpott iHrMil^jeoC, 
diwoo {iriHoipany from th<i Orook urn- 
tkors. 

•« AffiOilaa and Betee«F otywl i |i e t 
m^t ilM«r a 'mnag'ht^wpm ite 
Seecrapliy tfrMolOMMiML WolMod 
onlf glance over ttoo fages of tHotoivf 
and PROf, tooooD^ tofMftttoeanMoo 
* oTIbo wMi, oi iyilaMes M^ or ftoU, « 
^BbW wo«l i%oiiyiar l»«no, Min 
an Axab ivool Ike a ifvor, «ad OMiijr 

liasa 
rwiALltm Anb; tfto «md 
^Mr, or kii«dtom ooom ftofNttttjr la 
FtoiMnj and Way> 

" Ibo 



ttt ii«« tbey wofo fim fivoB ia oar -„.,.., . 
t |ia imMi yv«yfaiodibi a eti r aiyc ti BgAfrie>» 

5!feiSi^5©M^ ******* 



AJrab iOagiMfa anathare beeo imported 
ioir ^ftiua in timet of leaaote aet^nWy> 
71m Anlo, and teir cooaiii-|;eniiant^ 
tim Btrmnm aa4 the If odet, bave piobop 
Uy. tifctew e d Africa, ftom timoimiDeBMH 
iial» wimm the mce of Haaa, in amall 
to CQotend againat ferodoaa 
tbo rigort of tbe elimato. 
Wftma llm MahOHotan fimataein cani* 
ed new Andb coloi^et into the interior^ 
tfmir atitem pometiod thegfoatoatiwai^ 
ttotiaproowia^ iiidn'mathm wp e o ti Bg 
Aeooapntfy* 

*« At I do pot iHidaritoid ibe ArA 1aa> 
gwmel wfll eonfina mfieif toexIMtf^Tt 
in feirwoidt, hoar m«ob tiwgeogtapiiy tf 
AMm omot to tka antbom of &al natiom. 

*' Tbo moat o^abratod of thiae wm 
thonit CdvW; be wrote bi Sioay in tbi 
eleventb eeiitory^ and Ui mbnte detaAi 
in deacffibioif eattofn AfHeoi pnmnrad 
bim the title of ibD Nnbimi getgtfapboi^ 
ft it not a jAnonifa trroi^, I 
gittenally pfononneed by fifK 
ton," tbat the tomnt mentteed by tbbi 
anlbar, who *< wroto tic oeuli H ia t and m 
baifago,ibooldbe interted to tmr mo« 
wBtTk nnpi^ "Wbfitt, at pratent, 
not pnMbly itonaki one in I 

<« D'AnvIHe Inww, Mirell at toe Bigu 
Ml Wilton, tbb tone tftba abe«« nleo^ 
Hon, battoit giugraplarbni, no dmM> 
ramarittd, tbat £U 4/MMm mtomi , 'wmi 
%r PHtiy enrf PioUmyi mn to grmH 

CoHftn^Mmi cokmii$s and tbiao iwum 
itaoce otticarred wito numy iMbei't 
to oaoae him to regard a part of the peo* 
pto of northern Aftica at aneient Aaia* 
ito c o to n iM \ and thus, by^ a neeemnry 
ctomequoDce, many of the namet, orfgtoa- 
titig in a lan^fOage to Vmg otto bBt bed, 
oo^t to rarrire etery poBtieal change. 
Tbit is tbe best mson that could bam 
determined D^AnviHe to pieteive in ma 
maps the towns, or taiher the natbmt of 
Bdrisi. ' 

' «« Mr. Pinkerton jidget Bdiid in fhete 
lords': *• It appeart, by an attentire pe- 
histliofCdrisi, *Umt^i8 Nile Of Aie If e^ 
Kr^; ^$i1^y be to^t; has a wtotem 



Omfritphi^^'^frlm. 



tW 



driitrse, has bom by lam nwitakea ftfr 
%he N^^, 9M tbtit be was metn% <iia« 
acqtmiatedirHhtbelittterrirer, uidlbst 
bik Nile of fbe Nefroet it the Otr of Pto^ 
lemy, which falls into an iotarior lake,.io 
kbich' was the islaild of UKI, at oner day's 
journey by water firdin the moibth of tJbm 
river, ai^d that in ibis itiandaneftber Am- 
bian g^aografber, jdacad the eapiial town 
of all eondao. Deyeod thia lake and 
islaMl, Edriar afipean to haVe bad no 
knowledge of central Afrieab Afl the 
opuntries and towns he cites^ appefur to 
belong to the Oir, or to hit Ntfe of the 
Pfegroet, that mot to the north wnai 
After M# dncriptim U appears tiud 
WdngafaitihtDeiia^theQir. Some 
hare believed that the river Knlla, after 
having IbUowed for sometime, a north* 
west direction, tamssouth weatand jokis 
• the •ea.nt Calabar ; bttt this is impinbable, 
haonme Mr. Brown hats deohred to us 
sev<ecal tinea, that he thoofhi tbk river 
pnnned its prinutive direotion. It is 
nntrprabable that it woi^ pass the great 
•entffalehain of mountains, and ol«Br the 
nostelevatnd parts, or tbat ao lai^ a 
fMrer» whkh furnishes so long an interiot 
navigation* ooaM etoepe &e kne wle dg a 
ofihe travelers ift 'Benin and Calabar. 
PoMowtn^ the bat maps, ^here is no arm 
of the sea ift^this oimntry that could oer» 
respond to sodt a river.' 
• <«W«dnnotbelievetbatweeaii,wkk 
reason, oonfine 6ie gnogpaphy of Edissi 
tQ suob nairow liroUs, nor that we ought 
lo abandon so {igbtlj, the sgiatem altar 
which P'AnviUe iqterprated the Arabian 
geografhers. Toosor, - plaoad by IX Am^ 
iriUeea the Niger, appears in reality fee 
answer to the Teorumada, of Ptolfiv^y, 
which was placed on the Gir. Wangara 
teight be the DelU of this^rirer. Th^ 
ITooabntb of Ptolemy was on the Nigev, 
axid corresponds te Tsm^mt, TungahonI, 
t>f pr^HBhooctouf thp^gb I«o^ the Aftioant 
says that Tombouciou was built • by 
a BfeoH^ prinoe in the year of the He- 
gira 610, (the year 1232 of tlsD vidigar 
era;) but this fqandatioi], ^fler fie ^exf 
itself, can oqIj^ hp ^^^f^H^i^^^ftjlPpaff 
ii<m.- We have rilMOo'tb believe that^^ 



Jias. 



the countries iadiottod by £drw, and 
Leo, tiie African^ as sHnnted alaog the 
Niger, wiU be firand there* and eien with 
their Arabian .dfuominatient* Cano, ei 
Ghana, «rhk)h was omisidered in the time 
of Cdrisit IbO moal powerfol of the k^ 
doms of Nigritia, is en* ef the piiMip^ 
points, Itwssirobabl^lb«ttbiieiupiin 
iknirisbed still in the fifteenth century ; 
faecausev aoisording to Baitnos,' the am* 
bassadom of the king of Benin, told the 
ktng^of Porti«al, John II., that the king 
of Benin was, in some respectsi a feud** 
tpry tos powerihl prince in tbeinteriQe» 
who was named O^e and veneraA^ea 
grajEid pontiff. That, upon their -nooes* 
sion to the th?Qne» the Mog/t^ of Benin 
sent to Qgan^ an ambsswdor with nch 
preseuts> in order to obtain bis cops&nnn* 
tion<>f their title. That Qgun^ wus cmn- 
sid^red aaa sacred penoOf andr on\y .ex'^ 
pQted to the ambaawdnrs bis fycit tn 
wtoh. the ambassadors pnid yieir iuve« 
rence. That this Ogane sent tn ike 
king of Benin» in plaoeof ncrowa nnd 
sceptre, a sta£^ » table covered with 
brass, and a Imge cross. Without these 
iosigiia of roynlly, the lungs of Benin 
were not considered as regularly invest- 
ed with anthaaty. TbeeonntryofOgan^ 
wnstituaMto the east ef Benin, and it 
dwuPUdnd twunty moons tn travel be- 
Iwwin. those two plaeas. 
. *^U inrestnnakle ta consider. Gatm as 
the s#at.of*this pontiff moparcb. Thn 
Cfuaaprouesbothing; this mystical aigd 
it not unknown to the I^i^ rel]gialM,jaa 
XHfmit has demonstrated; iGhmam^M^ 
atedto.Ihe north east ^BeiMifapd^ its| 
probable^ that Hie bknUohea of the JKm^ 
moudtains tun^byaneastMncunre tckr 
wards the former place* 

4'WhaAamrexp(anali0nw]B «lwose to 
give to this curious passage of Barrot^ it 
is singular that we fTod id Ptolemy, i^ 
tewn called Ta-G«na, hi the smnT ^[fest- 
tion on pie Niger. T^ i# opfy a Chn^ 
article wkioh ^reoedesthe-oaaoe of' maBy 
towps, in the naminatif e cay^^sjUir^ 
numbevy nantar gender. ''' 'V«:t. 
' *<)r3lflSratidJfc(^^>ea)talS(attfa 
fiction denominated Qaa-Gioes, ii^ i^te- 
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Heogfo]^ (fAftibu. 
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rior Lybitu l%e latter name itoalli at 
mm tlMt of 6m^ and th«t oT Ki^kA, 
tbat of Qheaafoa^ and of Gbiiiwf , 'plaoea 

by Edfisi on tbe Niger, and irt'iob may 
be thtf JettD^ of Mttngo Fafk.^ Men- 
tefleXVI. «5i-«o: ^ 

■ ITie Nigef witff fee coittidered at the 
dlstiM^ij of tbe fCaMomonkiis, ittention- 
e^by Herbdotbs, as their rehttlon con- 
taSM 6ie ^M. intelHgenee eonreyed td 
tbe people ofEtirope of the existence of 
Mt stream. Itis worthy of remark that 
the aoBMrtt ef tbe adrentures of these 
nien,'at p r to et rd d'liy the FHttherjof His- 
toid; in/bn*9 lis that they were made cap- 
tirM by the bhbcks, and carried into the 
Inferior bf the continent. Tbfe is prc- 
eiricflj^ Vbaf "W^uld bappea at present on* 
der sknflat elffemnstailces. - From all we 
btvelearned df tbe recent moral state'of 
the people cf'itfrica', adiciety hfets expc« 
rienced'bitt Vttle change m the last 2500 
yeart. 

In the Wew-Tork' Library Is a copy 
of a Geogr aphy , in French, published 
in 1607, in ii^ieh is Inserted an elegant 
map ftf Africa.' tfpon this map the Ni- 
ger is drawn in its tme relative position, 
and is represented jiI receiring from the 
north east the waters of the Wad el Ga- 
te], and tbe Miselaif ; bnt the main stteiam 
is condticted west into what are now call^ 
ed ^Gaml^ and Senegal; aH of WY&h 
are nidfed by interiocntory ttreams. l^Ak 
nap is evidently rooDded upon me afitb6* 
rfty of Edrisi, and what is very remailca- 
ble,' there are two c6nntries placed upon 
it called Caasena and GctngarHy occupy- 
ing nearly the same relative situation 
with the OoTiaand Wangwra ofonrmoite 
modem maps. 

In the <Mmtroversy npon the anthenti'* 
city of Biley's report of Sidi Hamet's re- 
lation, or rather upon the veracity and 
correctness of the latter, it has not been 
observed hitherto, that Gano, Gana, 
Ohinny, Guin^, Qgiln^, Casscna, Cassi- 
na^Kassina, and Wassanah, as well as 
tbe Tk-Gana of Ptolemy, are all names 
ef the same idngdomorcity. The obser- 
i^tions I have qnoted from Mentelle, al- 
most demonstrate the unity of a,U the 



above names, except that of Wassanal^ 
wbioh Was unknown to that author. Tbe 
terminations, or rather radicals, kia, ana^ 
anoy in^ or anahy only differing froib 
each other by the variation of vowel 
sounds, enter into the compositioii of ail 
tbe fNiegoing^ouns, even that of Ocrngft" 
roy or TTangara. It may be fartber re- 
marked, that the same substitution of one 
consonant for another, which changes 
Cf&ngara into WkngnrOy also changed 
Ctusma into fFasienn, By a singakr' 
combination of facts, that could never be 
the fruit of invention, only one village i* 
mentiotted by 9idi Hamet, between Tom^ 
buctou andlTeswrfuiA, audits name is BHt 
innoi BMkfiah is above Cassenab, orWas- 
sanah, ind Wangara below. It will pror 
bably be found, when the etymologies of 
these names are known, t^at the pre* 
%xes and sudhces to tbe radical name*, 
are expressive of their relative sftuatkHi, 
or some other distinctive circumstanee. 

ftinerari^, especially wbere regular 
journals are not kept, must give uncei^ 
taJn data respecting ooiiMe^aiid dbtaooe, 
but are as mnch entitM to cfedk as any 
other species of inibrmatiDn, as far as the 
imere^ existence of places it oonoemed. 
Whether Wassanab is wrongly or oeiv 
rectly placed upon ettr niaps, may be 
controverted, but tbe exialence of fi city 
of some magnitnde, and beoriag 4hat 
name, wMeb stands upoR'the left bank of 
ike Niger, ia proved by independent, 
and yet eorreaponding tcMknony. , 

There ia a simpUoity in Sidi Uaraet^a 
relatbn thai apesiks atioogly in fa^enr vf 
i«B tfocaraoy. U'm demonstiable tkcit 
this sensibia, but iwediMSit^ Mpo^ knew 
jMHbing of tbe powedul aid ^s narratinii 
could receive from the acienoe ofaaoient 
msA modem times. Of ftoWoiy or 
fidrisi, it is prabable be knew nothing. 

Coafbimng the farioos known facu, 
collected by ancient and modem aulbera, 
bylferodotus, Eratosthenes, Hippardius, 
8tr«bo, Pliny, Ptolemy, EOrisi, Abulfeds^ 
Leo tbe African, D'AnviHe, and tbe 
crowd of respectable witnevies that have 
appeared in the hist half century, and who 
hare given their testimony to the worli^ 
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4h9graphy 9f JIfrkif. 
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.•D the 8iib}ect, the gfMfraqphy oCo^tnl 
Africa now pires^nts the foUowing aspect 
A chain of nxMintatnft oommcioing near 
die Atlantic Ocean about N. lat lO^^ and 
fvadaally miog ai it adfiances eastward, 
gtresiife in 7^ west from London, bj its 
latmral riches, to three lai^ nrers^ ptB 
Gambia, Senegal, and Niger ; t^ tbro 
Ibrmer flowing west into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the latter east towards the 
eenftral parts of the continent The noon- 
teins are, bj ns, deooininatedKoDg, and, 
as fttras oorreotlj known, continne their 
original direction to the eastward. North 
of the Kong BoantaiBs, extMftds a» i»- 
Biense falley lying parallel to the chaia, 
the repositorj of whoso waters is the Ni- 
ger, JoHba, or Zolihihmer* Intfaeeariy 
part of its conrse, firooi N. lat 19? and 
W. Um^4 1** to Tooodmctoo, in ^. 
lat 16<> 30', and £. h»g. l** ^ itom 
haodsmj the Niger pursues a coarse con- 
saderablyDortkofeast^ Below Tombnc- 
leo, the Niger asanoMs an eaetemcovrse, 
htttgisdnally to (he sonth^ and after i«»- 
aing tbraogh ap eotira Je^gth^of aboui 
300 ofleBgitiye,ialeftaodefinedinthe 
alkmal lands of Wnngara. The north 
aide «f the T^kgr ef tbejiiger is tmuur 
anted b J the drMy and elefMted Muna, 
er Desert ; upon the aeuth, this vallej hns 
m slope of ahont thvae hnodred and eighty 
miles, between the iMin straan of the 
Niger and tiMQMMitttaine of Keng. How 
maaj^ or efwhnt magnitude, aretheti»- 
butflirjr atfeams that flow fr^ either the 
mountains er desert, leni a iu a wtMitt' 
mined. The coaf try marked itioormtipB 
by the name of Wangvra appears to be 
the centniofaTery wide basini. East of 
<Wfmgarh, and west ef the fiahr el Abindk, 
nf main stream of the Nile, extends ano- 
ther slope nearfy at right ai^es to Oat 
of the Niger. Upon the eastern Talley 
is Ibund two rirers, flowing' In^nearly op- 
poaitediieotiaBs towards each other; the 
Knkn, or Wad d C^azel, rises in Bonr- 
aou, and flowa to the sooth ; the Miselad, 
rising in the same momtains with the 
Bahr el Abiadh, flosrs to the north, or 
aerth west These two riven unite in n 
lake, or oreribwed conntry, called Fxti^, 



-ent of whieb ia dise^argef^ su p pam > i»> 
ver, which, puarsmng a aovitbweii diaa*- 
lion, joins the Niger w theaUaytel<teAi 
ofWai&ganu •' 

I trust that the evidence pceeaated in 
Has communieatiott ecfghl to wwwi a a|l 
doubts respeoliag ttemnatenoeof Waa- 
sanah, and, of oo«ee» establish *e eratt. 
of aidi Haaaei's aaoonnt ef the ftial Bsaae 
of the coi^n^pated watemoftfaaNigai^ 
Kuku^andMseted. Hap|d|y, ia Ama- 
lioa; nnmeraa8iaat|tnoeapooiprof4baca- 
ineidence of natorai pheosfaaaahetwaaf 
the riren ef the taioemvtaMata* Tha 
^kN^btsofMr. Piakeitoa rwfeetiay thp 
iaiprobability of riren pamk^ iiamataja 
chains, erinoed gfoat igneiaa^a of tfaa 
geography of AmeriBa; and whtoa Urn 
a m a m e d fret is 
tianamstbei 

ofoi^littaiyinjfaffmatioanpea timl 
phyeT America, would have hnuwa the 
of the Hadsflo thrMifh the High^ 
theDelairaffi^aitf fiimiuiiliaaaai 
theAlleglyany inanmeroaafipoai; 
of the Potoanbc throiifl^ the Bhto n%a ; 
and ofthe stupendous fofga of Teoo^dama* 
where the Magdaline rif)erlbioeiit8 way 
thmogb tha Andes. In additioa t^ the 
laaoCafibrded by the Americai^ jiram»/tf 
the ireqaeaoy of their pemaga thmagh 
Bwnnto^ns, they alao pfeseot several W 
stances of remaikah&e rehembbBce^ ia 
gaQerai49oarBe» to that of thC Niger* The 
Ohio, and its ooaflaenta from the north- 
east ; the Miasiaappi, anditstribotaiy wa- 
ters fom U>e north west, and the Mia- 
souri, from the west, aU unitiag within a 
short diitaooe, and 4i8ohaiging their uni- 
ted streams to the south, by the main TO- 
lusse of the Mississippi , all exhibit apic- 
tare so similar to flie Niger, Kakn* Mi- 
adad, and the Goaea Zaire, (hat its strik- 
ing similarity mustexcitoadroiratioB even 
in a mind accustomed* to compare the 
great objects in nature. The Colombia 
is composed of two priocipal irfrmwa, 
which flow towards eaeh other in rary 
neariy apposite directions, and rebeiviaK 
some lafge additions from the anal, 
^ whole mass pierces two moaotaio 
chains and by a westmn coune, naaify 
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. Iti^nt^dlwiliomviBr, tomjoltiply exp 
^linplmtft|k|«rd thepifbabilitj of the Ni- 
^lyyUMfff th«y<mf mpuBtoinSf M tbf 
£M)| m^l^admtM* if tlM InKi^ or iNi 

isef^blWiidj im4tf»effaMiof4>cecla]^ 
iUgp l M tee ttrtimptir. to its wygort ygn- 
dWt Mnvnabb doubt waro^^x^bta^ 
'OipifMiiir^ die KflNT ^Ma witb thai 
oCAoJQlPibaXiMiNriilwi liBmq^mtmr 
ediitnay beioAoieiit in this pUoe49 
9b9erve» ^at vtei^owr. a» contiDMit of 
AfHca bM be<o reoobod by oifilwd lOfk** 
MireeQ unf iwdtiielrf 4egi^W of oov^ 
iMitnde, T617 b%b pofNitaips. ta^f bo** 
e^coo^^od^ Apmoipal^baagitlimiid 
aoitb of Abf«iiua» vijlb. ht^nH. ridffll 
p^ocaedotg fifoka it.oblivi^y ;.tbec«nt 
pbaaonMnon. is eqoamt^r^d iicar di# 
wiimtofth«>G«inbift,6iiai0ll,MA J& 
g«r. ItisUnpafateiatoot K iPlb rt C^i^ 
Veid»aadCi|ie GapaaFai. aiwtba t«» 
,^|:t90«utiat 9f » fibaiaof oaonataiostra- 
fimky Aima fiNwa east to wait, or, in ai^ 
inrerted directHm U> that of tbe 4Qde« of 
South America. 

Where the waters of the lEreat cenUal 
nUeyuoitetOOilboftbaKioae^, isan jdf 
npdated.cpiuitry^iiiaUasr to tbe eetaary oC. 
Ottst laive jireia. Od , tbe <nap of tbat 
part of Africa, pablUhed in Riley 'sNar- 
latire/bttt prqjeotad by, your late aoo, 
Rlr. J. a. Eddy, tiiempectiTe ivoatiefMi 
fi tbe rivers do aoi BiatarieHy diier 
IroB tbow laid down by D'AariUe aad 
AiTowsmith ; butUie names and sitaatioM 
of placet, upon the fonpef aiap, are ioii- 
oativ<a of eateatMl ialbniwitioii g^oed 
mnpp te works of D'Aaville, particiilariy , 
were published. Id all tftefaape of Afnca 
the country of Wanfara is roared as 
abboodiiisr ^ ^^^^^ ^ iaterlo^lna^ 
streaoiB, tbe usual appendages of an ao^u- 
aQyioandated regioD. 

KiiimpQnible taglanceQ)Mm this part 
c»f tbe map ofAfrica without, at once, pev- 
eeiiriaf the trae caose of the kNBf cootro- 
Yony ra^>ectiDg the course of the Ni^ef • 
Cacb author described tbe riae? from 
a^t he considered tht' most aatbendc 



aoaiM fC iAteaatioo. I bare already 
ohaenred, the fimt knowledge giFen to efc- 
yiliaed Canape U tbe eliatence /if (be 
fiigery wa^ tbe reblkm oC tbe Naasoano- 
iliaa% pnbltsbed by H e g odotu a It waa 
tbe Miba, or wetceni Kigar , bene spokea 
af ; its ^oaneaasQiBc*! traly fbam weatta 
aai^ AU tbe <rtbar Greek and BeiBaa 
faosn^beia, to Pteleiay iaclasiTe, gave 
t» tba Niger ita real ceorae. 
. £dri8i,<mAjrabiaaaaAaa, ataat ttU 
af the ^algareim, ibrst contended that the 
Niger- ftiwad tetbe west", aiidbe,lfOdl 
baa eespeotabiHty, was followed by mao^ 
attie9 who adi^i^ the aatoe epbrion. 
TbedataapeatAucbtbeByslemofEdriaC . 
eras innded, were, ia moat part, cor- 
naot; Iba error lay in naataking one tirti 
fiar aM^. Biriai andentood by hia 
Niger, the stream now called Ifieelad, 
or sbme other ratrer, ilowiog weatwaiA 
from the £|^tia0 ^ile, towards tbe real 
Niger df lierodotoa, PtoUiBiy, and D' Aft* 
fille. Aa far aa correct taformatkm ia 
iWeived, tlia reiacityof EAriat ia eaCa* 
bkahedi, aad I ammoch miatalDen if 8iib>« 
ae^uaUtdisQoaerydoeanot norestoogly 
a enina jiis aceuiacy* f t isnowprored, be* 
yoad doubt, by Mr. Browned tour in tbe 
legiMa aeestaf tba Babr el Abiadh, tbat 
in tbe Meridian of S59 £. of Lendoe, 
through more, than tweire degreea of lati- 
tude, tbe water aU flawa weetward. Tt 
waa the latter coantry, and net tbat 
dndned by tbe /attha, or reel Niger, that 
was aeaot fa^£drisij hia waet of more 
ealeoded aniBmiatiao cxpbyna hia mis- 
take. 

^ Abolfeda^wrote.abont 1340, and being 
aa Arabian, be adopted tbe tnfimnatkm 
gitaa by tbe anthers of bia nation. His 
resideBoe, being aaltanafHamatb ia Sy- 
ria, neoessarily gare bias more intimaCfe 
aoqaaintance wltb eafltem than western 
Africa. Adopting the system of Edrisi, 
AbttlMa also gires tbe Niger a course to 
tbe west. 

It was indeed, not until reiy lately, 
that the real geography of tbe basi^ of 
the Niger was undentood ; and when its 
general featmrea were assented to as phy- 
aioal trutba, their ceanooa phenomena 
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pi;oduced coBfRctiii(^ hypotbcies itpoa the 
^po8al of tbe aGCuiikihited waters that 
uioiid%(ed its lowest point ofdepressiotf. 

Bftajor Reanel assumed the lead amongst 
those who discharged the Nig;er aod its 
tribotaries into an African^ Caspian, or 
who dissipated its i>aM of water amongst 
jt^ sands of interior. Afriea* Many; a* 
well as Mr. PiBkflft(»i» ooisideied arirer 
passing a chain of mountains aa an ex- 
travagance 'of human imagination. But 
|2ature^ without being influenced bjnany 
l^uoian sjstem, it appears has aetually 
permitted the Niger to find its way to ti»e 
Atlantic Ocean, thiougb sandy deserts 
and craggy mountains, aod wiH, it is peo- 
babie^ 89pn enable the band of soieace to 
confer upon (his great stream tbeaecond, 
if not the first rankt amoogrit tbe lirera 
of this globe. 

like all other rirers of great lengUi, in 
tropical countries, the quantity of water 
in the Niger, or Zaire, must difer rery 
mucb in the diy^aadfandy seasons} and 
must also presentthat leatmres so remark- 
able m tbe Nile, of .a regular rise and 
iaU. Having its entire course within tt» 
tropk^s, its banks must be suitable to tW 
produotioo of an infinite variety of the 
most valuable vegetables, »nd if tbe sun* 
beams of ctvillzation sboold ever pene* 
trate the center of Africa, this noble ri- 
ver may eontribute its rich resources to 
ftiiure nations of enlightened men. 

Witbent dilating this commvnioation 
(o an imdue lengtb, , I could not insert aH 
that occurs upon tbe subject ; I will con- 
<;1udc by a summary of the evidence, and 
&cts proved. 

From the quotation drawn from Men- 
telle it is demonstrated that the Arab, 
er Hebrew language, was established, or 
wHogled with tbe native dialects of the 
most remote regions upoii tbe Niger, 2200 
years past It is also shown, frem the 
same testimony, that tbe radix of the 
name of Wassaaah was known to Ptule- 
my, who placed it nearly where Wassa- 
nah was found by Sidi Hamet. It has 
also been shown that the probability is 
strong (bat the nouns, Tb^Oono, €kma^ 
Qano, Ghinny, Gumn6^ Oganiy Cauem, 



ly expressit^of tbesame o^eot, ho/tik^ 
torted by viirietyin vowel prommciatimt. 
And that, finally, if tbe reaHCy of Hamet% 
delation respeetit^lfae city ofWassaaeli 
is admitted, tbe eoroyary foBof#a, that 
tbe Niger does nottiallf pMS timt oitf 
and flow into tbe Atlantks Ooein. 

Assnmingthe identic of tbe Niger nai 
Oosen Zaire, as determfaied, tiie IbUow- 
iug table will exhibit tb^ lengths resj^eo- 
tively nf ten of tlw piteeipal tiw o^^onr 
•arUK 

£ng.' mtiss. vfg* of a g. caoeL 

Zaire 3C58 4T 

NUe 2070 80 

Blue River . . -ff 83 33 
YellowRiver . ftes 33 
Jenisea .... 1868 27 

8ena 2214 32 

Oby ..... • aOT6 80 
Rio do la Plnte 1799 28 
Amsmn . . . ^ 2283 33 
MissMppi • . 2078 30 

The above table is constructed bj 
measuring 6ie respective riven witb a 
sweep of five d^rrees of a'great ciit^le. 
This method omits tbe smaller curvea, 
but yields an accurate result upon the 
comparative lengths. You will peitMnve 
that the Zaire is neariy dhe thoosand 
miles longer than any other river on the 
globe. Ther^ is every reason to believe 
that tbe magnitude of this mighty stream 
is correspondent to iti length of ooorse. 

I hope yon may find tbe scattered re- 
flections contained in this comnmnicatiod 
aatislaotory. 

Dear Sir, 
Tours.with respect and esteem, 
WILLIAM DARBY. 
Mb. Thomas Eddt. 

With the forrgoing, the Editor received 
the following Letter from Mr. Darby. 

3V<)-Forit, December IM^ 1818. 
Mil. HoLlev, 

The enclosed Essay on Riley's Narra- 
tive was written, as you will perceive, 
near nine mooths'past, addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Eddy of this eity. Since it was ' 
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wriftteo, Uie •qooimt ^ ^. i^reDturet 
of C«|pt JiiddliPaddiM^ writtan by that 
fflitliiBMii likwdf, has b^o published; 
aisdr tfa6 tipo works, that of Riley and 
ef Padriock, are nosr ide^iified, as they 
iMive beiNi fmbKshed tpg^eUieis are bound 
ttf^vtheis add tbeir merils must stand or 
&11 together. A few days past a friend 
pot into niy hand a copjrof eabh ; Riley's 
work I bad read before, ^^ as the foit^ 
^mskg will show, I ^Ire to the author my 
ftdl ereiiBiiee. ' Pl^ddoek's Narratiye was 
etttirely^Qawv and it fate me the more 
satisfaction, because on every sabject 
tiouebed by the two waiters, one confirms 
Hie Feracity of the other. This will ap- 
pear from a comparison of leading iacts 
laid down in the two narrations. 

1st. The canse of the respectife ship- 
wrecks. 

9d* Cap^iare by the natires of the coua- 
toy. 

3d. Character of those natives, and their 
maaners and customs. 

. 4t)u Final destination of the respect* 
ive shipwrecked parties. 

In ail these refpecbiaw accordance ex- 
isto.betwflttn the two works, which, toaH 
oai^Kl minds^ wiU oaHry-more than mere 
aWfBt ta the fidelity of , each narrator. 
BosfieQi for the men wil( add infipitely to 
tke vilWMt due to their saiierings. 

I win sot swell an already long article 
l^ extracts, bnt will refer to the pages 
of eachi Riley^s and Paddock's narrative, 
where the latter fortifies the correctness 
of the former in the most important points, 
and paitacmUrfy.that -ef ibe indraught or 
current, which produced the unfortunate 
V3:«ipk of both vessels, the Oswego and 
the Oemmeree; and the law of nadons 
.praotised upon the African coast, pf en- 
slaving all stc^AgefY who are thrown upon 
their shores, and aj^ropriating the pro- 
perty contained in wrecked vessels to 
their own use. Riley V Narrative^ page 
26, Paddock's, page 19 ; Riley, pi^ 30, 
Paddock, page 45 i and I cannot but re- 
commend to very serious attention, Pad- 
dockr page 106. The sequel, will exhi- 
bit, pea^aps the most extraordinary pic- 
ture of huinan character that ever met 



the eye of reason and science. From' 
this'exCraonlittary histoiy it will be seen 
that in the desert of Africa, the Foulas*8> 
or a humane aodety of Mahometans have 
msaoeiated themselves together, amid bar- 
barisi}ft andsuperstitioni to soften the pains 
ef the' captured slave. To our. shame 
and honour^ we have slaves and Foulahs ; 
at the moment that this article is writing, 
we have wretches prowling over oar land 
to, entrap the infant of the black ; but we 
also have our Foulahs — we have men 
whose days are spent in giving comfort to 
the unfortunate, and in shielding the op- 
pressed. 

I cannot but recommend, and that with 
. emphasis, this part of Paddock's Narra- 
tive to the attention of my countrymen. 
I am convinced that it contains some &cts 
respecting the human character that can 
never be too well understood. Facts that 
may be of the greatest utility in the fu- 
ture ifnprovement of our species, and in 
future reasoning upon human character. 

It would be useless to point out every 
coincidence between these two authors; 
most of those who will read this article, 
will also read, or havo already read, both 
Riley's and Paddock's narrations. In 
point of composition there is a maiic^d 
difference ; Riley's work derives an ad- 
ditional charm from the pleasing style of 
his narrative; we cannot doubt the au- 
thenticity of his facts. The unparalleied 
sufferings of himself and his men, and, 
the signal fortitude with which those sui^|^ 
forings Were withstood; the generous 
magnanimity of Mr. Willshire and Mr. 
Sprague ; their rastoration to their homes 
and their kindred ; and the new and won- 
derful views of human nature opened to 
the civilized world by the liistory of their 
adventures, form together one of those 
pictures which will for ages continue tt» 
enchant and interest the feelings of man- 
kind. 

A striking simplicity runs through ihc 
whole of Paddock*8 account ; the inci- 
dents are toucbingly related^ without the 
aid of omarnental language. The facts 
are at once absented to; ^he mind does 
not a b)oment hesitate to give credence 
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to wlnt 11 relaM dK a maaMT t»Mlkii(al 
and lOMftcted. We trwrel wifli thoM 
wtndefan akmg: the Moidt eiA Mebi ef 
Aftica, laiBUierwitiiteai; wliiM%Btw> 
teved M dares ameo^ <te BMit Vratid ef 
the hnmuk race, we hum at their imaltsi 
ani iham their hoBfet and tbin^ ear tean 
are mh^lled irkh theUe, and with then we 
titm eor BwhnmiDf ejes toward our oa- 
tire couotiy, and raise otur hwstibphecfts 
to heaven ibr proCeetioii i^ Mireraiioe^ 
The two wofksareiiow betted tof^ether, 
aad farm a repast for the best leelitt^ of 
bmam nature; ibeUncrs that umst be 
stwngly excited when it is known dMtt 



the two respectable kndi 
are now in the fall enjojmla^ c£ nH ftM 
competence, witfaiaaiilyendeandeiit, nan 
fire them. B j their era ftreoidaa thiip 
enjoy the h^art-ftlt retrospect of daqgwa 
put, and perfect ssftt J and oon^bft, with 
tibelore and esteem of their Mlow ciif* 



Those of onr eonyifymen who are fto* 
tiTel3reB«i«edinassM«iBrtie t>Ms wf 
Ibe AMw skTn, wObei^nlified toted 
«Mt in AfHea, a 80CIETY«iirts whose 
elgect is to adnrinistsr eoniort te «ha 
Christian skm! 

WILLUM IMBBT* 



AiiT.7. ORIGINAL OGMMUNICAnONB. 



United States and Baly' 

T!ie foHowiogf orertere toward an agfri- 
coltoral abd botanica] coimnmiication 
between the United Stales and Italy; 
premises so many adrantages, that we 
le oet m nend the letters of Mr. Sbaler 
and Mr. Ombrosi, to the pardcnlar at; 
tentioo of agrioaltaral societies. 

To the Hon. 8. L. MrrcniLi*. 

Florence, ItthJuly, 1817. 
9BAn8m, 

I bare been applied to here for infer* 
mation respecting the cnltnre of potatoes, 
and the manner, if any there be, of mak- 
ing them into bread in the United States. 
At the tkme time ioqniry was tdso made 
of me, respecting the best modes of mak- 
idg bread of hidian com meal. Unfortun- 
ately it is' out of my power to gi?e satisfec- 
* tory answers to these interesting qneries ; 
and lowing that te benevolent phiian-' 
thropy of y onr disposition is equalled only 
by yotir great and general information, I 
determined to take the liberty of spliciting 
for Mr. JTames Ombrosi, of this city, yonr 
correspondence upon these or similar 
qoestSons. Mr. Ombrosi is a gentleman 
of great respeetability, who has resided 
several years in the United Statesj he is 
emj>Ioyed in the administration of this 



geremment, and (von his< 
the most emnent pssaens here, he is alii 
to give yen in retnmsatidhetery smwma 
to any thing relating to the nits nad aal- 
enoes in Italy, which yon may ehoeen tp 
ask of him. 

I trast, SVy mnt Y^^ wwlfNMMa4hiB 
intfnsion in Anmnrof its metivns aWll 
beg yen to neee|« the aasntasnn efae* 
spectfol eensidsrtitiM wMh WiMi I «M, 
fir, ymg most uleiiial sai i siit» 

WtLLIAH flBAUBR. 

MMmoOmhroH, f^FtorenceyinTmBcimy^ 
fo SomtiA L. MUchUl, (f^^/hO'ToHt^ in 
Mrih^fnerica. 

(Translaied horn the itsBaa.) , 

Sw, 

I have the iMsenr to linwwd y^M silit- 
ter IhMn OoHSd-gwerhl 
jeetofwM<^is, to sdtt^ a < 
enee on te progress of egrieidteralrflie 
UMtodBtates. Whfle I earttM^enlMit 
this forotn*, I prontise yon, (M my palt^ dl 
nianner of Information concerning the 
ngricnltbre of Italy. 

There exists in Florence an AcADthkt 
OP GtoRoopafusTs^ Mich serves $m a 
common centre of intelligence in Tnsct- 
ny. It acquired high reputation nnder 
the Priesident Zncchinl. Iti niedWrs 



inrtmction, and mtkiQif ooosUnt €xpiri- 
ments in the botanical gard^ eetaUitked 
•in tha tinaie of Coido I. The membera, 
hoirevef , well knew that the stikljrof sHn- 
'ples> herbs, and plants wonld he pronloted 
by the pradnetiODS of Ihreig^n countries, 
and interoewM with societies abroad; 
neveftheless tbis oMnvspondence has Ian- 
g ulsbed of Iste. I oaimoC fbrtear to re- 
amik that the prosperiff of the tJnited 
States appekn exceedingly propitioos to 
ibeir wishes; and that a proper corres- 
pondent in year land, wmrid be of singu- 
lar benefit to Italy. 

Any niteHigence and paro^with which 
A shdl be hononred, may be addressed to 
Thomas Appleton, Esq. American Coo- 
sol at Leghorn, who wiH Ibrward them 
to me. I shall hare tiie (Measure of re- 
plying thfoogh tibd same channel^ and of 
repaying yon by ^teiy fhct aiSd article 
whM premises •adrvntage to the United 
States* 

y^ should particnlarly rejoice on re- 
ceiring botanical notices, relatire to the 
'aden^e of Tegetables, and their employ- 
UMAl m'mMicine and economy. 

With great esteem nod respect, I hate 
the honour to be yonr most humble and 
di^dM serrafit^ 

JAMES OMBBOSI. 

^eW'York^ JVW. 10^ 1810. 
ffWiam Darby fEsq^ 
DsAm Six, 
I ham recently reooMred an appUoa- 
tion *£rom a gto t k m a n residing in the 
Alahemn Tmtitoy, to p pacnre a^fuantity 
of date aeei; it being hia int— tioo to 
attempt the onltivatioo of tU d al e h a w - 
ing palm ia that a e rti o n of the Unioa. 
Ta me, soma doabt oocnra whether the 
winter fiosts incident to that te n ito ty 
will not prove Altai to his eatavpcising 4e^ 
sign. Knowing yonr estansiya gaogra- 
pbioaLattaiBaients, aadiirssawing yoa to 
be well acquainted with te climate and 
all its viciidtudei, throughout the whole 
southern country, I have taken the liberty 
to trespass upon your Idndaess, and solioit 
Vol.. iTi— No. III. 
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yonr opiaion on this subject, wUeh is of 
much importanoe to the people of Alaba- 
ma, and, in fact, to the nation at laiga. 
With high coosideratioBs of resficct and 
esteem, I remain. Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

CHAA. O. HAINES. 

Jf0»'Y(»rk, Deoember 12, 1819. 
DxA* Su^ 

It is not wi^KMit soaie degree of eontii- 
tiaa I aokoowledge yours of the 10th uk. 
bal the pressure of prepahng my North- 
Western Tour for the press, must pia«l 
my excuse. 

Yon inform me that some gentlemen 
firom the Alabaesa territory hare applied 
to you (or the seed of the daU pulmy 
with aa intention to propagate that (hiit 
in that section of the country. You da- 
sire my opinion of the probability of suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, which 
apinioo will be frankly given, though it 
may not possess the value you are so kind 
as to ascribe to it. 

The fourth ohapter of my Em^-rant's 
Guide is approprii^ to discuss the sub- 
ject, of the useful Fegetables that are now 
cultirated in Alabama, Louisidba, and 
the southern part of the Mississippi state ; 
as also those plants that I then, when 
writing that work, considered as capable 
of being introduced into those countries 
withadrantage to the inhabitants. In the 
latter class, I enumerated the rine, oUre. 
white mulberry, and a species, of sesa- 
roum^ called oriental bhen^ I did not 
mention either the coffee or date, because 
I did not consider them as capable of be- 
ing iotiwHiced into general culture in any 
part of the ooMinent of North-America 
abore N. lat. SQ^. 

In page 177, of the Emigrant's Guide, 
I hare laid down the following rules, to 
determine whether any giren vegetable 
can be transplanted into a new situation, 
arnot: 

1. The extremes between frosts in tiie 
r^pective places, or, in other words, the 
length of the absolute summers. 

2. The intensity of their winters, and. 
the ordinary quantity of frost and snow. * 
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3. IW smmner \s§^ or, more expli- 
oitly, fbe time betweeo the flower and 
ripefhiit 

4. The degree of cdd at wluch the 
tree perishes. 

Theie rules, if oarefaily applied, will 
obtiate the dang^ of abortive experi- 
ment, bj detenniniiig the practicability 
or impracticability of any attempt to na- 
turalize a plant I have do doubt but 
that a hkr veg^etabie compaiisoii, founded 
upon the foregoiofi^ principles, would 
blast all reasoaable hope of ever intvo- 
.dattiiig the daU pmlm upon either the 
Alabama or Mississippi rivers. 
' I wiU now present you with the data 
^upoQ which my convictions were formed 
.and have been perpetuated. 
' If eiUier the cotton, segar cane, indigo 
plant, tobaooo, or maize vrerar perennial 
plants, they could not exist in the states 
.of Louisiana, Mississippi, or Alabama 
territory. I have known aQ those v«g»- 
tablea destniyed by frost, repeatedly, as 
low as latitude 29^ SCK, or half a 4e8nr«e 
south of the city of New-Orleans. The 
sweet Seville orange-tree is indeed culti- 
vated in the neighbouihood of New-Or- 
leans, bnt liable also at that place to be 
destroyed by frost. The fig of Pales- 
tii^ has been introduced into Louisiana 
.and the adjacent countries, and grows 
well as high as N. lat 33^^. The latter 
t^e protrudes its leavjes on die lower part 
of ttte Mississippi, in the latter part of 
JMarch ; the fruit becomes plentiful in the 
New-Orleans market in the latter end of 
June. 

The .date palm is a perennial plant, 
easily destructible by frost, and found 
only io coulees where the winters are 
extremely mild. Its fruit forms a part of 
human subsistence in the south of Asia, 
and in some |>arts of tho north of Africa. 
It is not cultivated in Spain, the soutb of 
Italy» Sicily, or the Greek islands, . the 
only parts of Europe where its existence 
throughout the year couU be sopposed 
possible. Some parts of Ao d alnzia, Mur- 
cia, Valencia, and Grenada, have milder 
^nd more uniform winters than are expe- 
neoced upon the countries watered by the 



IMNle and Afiasisstppi rivers ; thesatte 
remark applies to l^cily, Calabria, Can- 
dia, and Cyprus. 

When Dr. S. L. MttehiU's letter upoa 
^date-tree trts poblisbed, I sought in 
rain to find, in botanical writers, the 
smallest information re^pectaig the sum- 
mer life, the habitudes, or possible trana- 
portatioB of the dnte-tree. The 1oq|^ 
Latin aaaie, it» beioga pakn, the numb^ 
of pistils and stamens, and olher things of 
equal fhtility, I foimd from- the Systena 
Naturae, and a number of othev coUeo* 
tions of hard names. From Miller's pos- 
derous Crardner's Dictionary, I foond the 
mode of cultivating th|^ tree in a hot- 
house near London. I never before bad 
so much reason to foeitbe utter useleae- 
nessoC the mere science of botany. The 
only valuable information I found upoir 
the subject was from a practical oum, 
who travelled to see matters as they are 
in nature, and to relate the irnit of hie 
observatioos/in simple tems. Thoona 
Shaw, D. D. travelled in Mestiiie^ the 
Levant, and Barbary,.abom 17^: Iha^ 
talran the annexed extracts from hia 
work, a os^ id which is in the Neir- 
Tork Library. 

You will particularly Kfnark the ob- 
servations of Dr. Shaw r espa ctie g the 
bariey and wheat, in places where be 
expressly declares the cold is too severe 
to admit the useful culture of the dtUe- 
tree. Barley, in Louisiana and Alabama, ^ 
would be scarce in fall stalk, much less 
turned yeUoWy in ApriL I have known 
yoeng cotton kOled at Opakesas, N. lat. 
30^ 3(K, after themiddie of Apvit, airi 
hare also, at the same pleoe, (Jaeoacjr, 
I8IS,) seen snow U inches deep: thiawaa 
the jama snowrstorm mentioiied bj Mr. 
BAdbury inhis travels, who was then de-- 
aceeding the Miseiauppt near the La- 
foorcbe, N. lai. 3(P 9^. There ia e 
amaU difieience of tempemtaro between 
Looisiane and Alabama^ in fovair of t&e 
latter, but not snilUsieni to balaaoe ade- 
free^f latitudB. 

Bloch the greatest part of the Alahaiea 
territory, and all the Alabama river, hea 
above N. lat 31^ or directly east ot 
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liatcliea. At the latter place the tber- 
momg CT was doini to 12^ above zero in 
Deoenber, 1799, as yon may see by re- 
f^q^ng^ to 4he Transactions of the A. 
F. S. voL vi. p. 43. and sequel. Hie 
work is ia the New-Tork Library. I 
have ■ quoted the paseagfe £. G. p. 245. 
and sequel. I was then at Pioe Rid^, 
8 ^iles north of Natches, and about 
13 miles northwest of where Mr. Dunbar, 
tlie author of the communication, resided. 
The weather was indeed intensely cold, 
and would have annihilated orange-trees» 
date-trees, or any other similar tender 
regelables. Frosts oocunedin the same 
place in Februaiy, 1807, and in Decem- 
lier, 12^14, more intense than the one re- 
corded by Mr. Dunbar. During ttie ec- 
<?ncrence of the latter, I was in New- 
Orieans, and saw the ponds, lagunes, and 
canals near that city completely frozen 
over, to the thickness of more than an 
kicb. In the winter of 17B0, Bayou St 
Jeaa; near New -Orleans, had ice 8uffl>- 
cicntty strong to admit skating. I was 
in the country sixteen winters oonseeu- 
tively, -and not one passed over without 
frost, which destroyed cotton, tobacco, 
ind^, and sug^ cane. Very few win- 
ters pass away at Natches, N. lat 31^ 
33', without snow. 

In brief, tipm all I have seen, and from 
all I have read, I would consider the in- 
troduction of the two pahn-trees, cocoa^ 
mMtTSLidaU-phnn^imto tbe state of Lou- 
isiana, -state of Mississippi, or Alabama 
territory, as equally visionary ; and that 
an attempts at the introduction of the 
latter will be abortive, I have no doobt. 

I once believed in the supposed ptt>- 
perty of vegetables to accommodate ti^em- 
sehr^ to climate; but more experience 
has exploded in my mind any such opi- 
nion. The olive-tree was introduced 
into France by the Phocians upwards of 
tweo^-two centariefi past, and yet, who- 
e^r reads the Ahhk Rozier's Cwtrs 
d* Agriculture will find that the olive-tree 
is yet a precarious vegetable in France. 
If any change takes place in vegetables 
favourable to their supporting a lower 
tcmjperature than formerly, it is by ahridgp-. 



ing their summer Hfe, and you win at 
once pereetve that such a change can be 
only effected in annuals,' such as the ee- 
realia, Ac. and that if perennials, of which 
the ikUe'tree is one, were even oocasiott- 
ally, in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, ex- 
po6ed to a destructive frost, such an acci- 
dent wouU be fatal to their culture ; be- 
ca«uw, unlike cotton or sugar-cane, they 
could not be speedily renewed. This is 
the case with ithe orange-tree at Qpelou- 
sas, where repeated attempts have been 
made to bring it to perfection ; hot no 
sooner does the tree arrive at a size widoli 
precludes its beimg covered, .than the next 
^oter terminates its existence. 

No man on earth would more sinoerely 
rejoice than I, if so very valuable a fruit 
as the date could be produced in Alaba- 
ma, and adjacent places : as it would con- 
tribute to render useAil immense tracts of 
barren, sandy, pine land, but I must con- 
sider the introduction into those coun-- 
tries of even the olive, as a very doubtful 
cxpeMment, and yet the olive grows in 
Europe and Asia, 10° latitude north of 
the paraUel in which is found the date- 
iree» 

Tbe following extracts will throw much 
light upon this subject, and close this al- 
ready too lengthened communication. 

'< In the beginning of Aprii, the barley^ 
all over the ff oly Land^ was in full ear, 
and about the middle began to turn yel- 
low in the southern districts. For it was 
as forward near Jericho^ in the latter end 
gC March, as it was found to be, in the' 
plains of Acre, a fortnight after ; but the 
wheat was very little of it in ear, at one 
or other of these places : and in tbe fields 
near Bethlehem and Jtrusakm, tho btalk 
ivas little more than a foot high. Tbe 
BooOres, or ^nt ripe figs, were hard ond 
nobiggcrtlian ourcoo'imon plums; though 
they h^re there a method of making them 
palatable, by steeping them in oy/.*' 
Shmc's Trarehypage 364. 

The description of the month of March 
and April, in the above, answers, in pro- 
duction, to April and May .of Alabama. 
Tbe fig produces in Ameriea three crops, 
as stated by Dr. Sliair, as taking plaocf 
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in Palettiiie, 1)iit the cUffiBmiM ef mppear- 
ance most, if hii mocooBt betroe, be at 
least forty days sooiier at Jcrutalem tfian 
at Natcbes, and yet near the fomter place 
the date^ree becomes rare and unpre- 
ductive. 

** I travelled io Syria and Phocnic$ ia 
December and January, and thereibre 
had not a proper seasoo for botanical ob- 
senrations^ However the whole country 
looked verdant and cheerful .- and the 
woods particularly, which abound chiefly 
with the gall-oak, were strewed all over 
with a variety of onationef, ranuncuhutSy 
cokhicaty and mandrahe*. Several pieces 
of /ground near 7V^/i^, were full of the 
liquorice-plant ; and at the mouth of the 
famous Grotto near BeUmont, there is an 
elegant species of the blue hlly, the same 
with *Moriion^t Lalium Perncwn fiorem. 
There are so many dangers and difficul- 
ties which attend a traveller thnmgh the 
Hohf'Lamdy that he is in tooenuch haste 
to make many curious observations, 
much less to collect the plants, and other 
curiosities of that country. However, in ' 
the beginning of March, I could not avoid 
observing, that the plains between Jc^a 
and Ramahy and indeed several odier 
places in the road to Jerusalem, were 
partioulai4y distinguished by several 
beautiful bedi of frilUiaries, i\Uip9y and 
other plants of the same class. 

<*The mountains of Quareniania affixd 
a great variety of yellow potiuniy and some 
varieties of thyme, sage and rosemary. 
The brook likewise of EiishOy which flows 
from it and waters the gardens of Jericho^ 
together with its plantations of plum, and 
DATE-trees, hath its banks adorned with 
several species of brooklimey lysmachioy 
iocUercrutf bettany, and other aquatic 
plants ; all of them very like those that 
are the product ot England, And indeed 
the whole scene of vegetables, and of tim 
soil which supports them, hath not these 
particular differences and varieties, that 
we might «xpect in two such different 
and distant climates. For I do not re- 
member to have seen or heard of any 
plants, but such as were natives of other 
places. The bal»am-ti«e doth no longer 



suhMst, and die Mtiia, whidii some au- 
thors have supposed to be the (dudate 
I^Wi^^Vn) ^'W^A'tt^few ef the Scriptnitt, 
is equally Wanting; neither could it, I 
presume, ever grow wild and unc uHi ? a -* 
ted, as the dudaim must be supposed to 
have done. What the CkruHan inhlAii- 
tants of Jerusalem take at present for that 
fruit, are the pods of the Maffum, a legu- 
minous plant, that is peculiar to the com. 
fields ; and, by the many descriptions I 
had of it, (for it was too early when I was 
in the Ho/y Land to see it,) should be a 
species of the tmngedpca^ perhaps the 
huraxune or the Mum tetragonoMnu of 
the botanists. It is certain that the bloom 
of all or roost of the leguminous piants 
yields a gratefiil smell ; a quality whkli 
the Scriptures attribute to the plant wc 
are lookiug after. 

, " The bocdre,* as I have befiore observ- 
ed, was- far from being in a state of matu- 
rity in the latter end of March : for, in 
the Scripture expression, the time qffigs 
\Ba» noi yttt or not before the middle or 
latter end of June, However, it fre- 
quently iaUs out in Barbmry, and we need 
not doubt of the like ciroumstanoe in this 
ipsuch hotter climate, that, according to 
the quality of the preceding^ season, some 
of the more forward and vigorous trees 
will now and thmi yield a few ripe ^ig^ 
a month, six weeks or more before the . 
fUl season. No sooner does the boc6re 
draw near to perfection, than the kermez, 
or summer fig, (the same that is preserved 
and sold, by the grocers,) begins to be 
formed, though it rarely ripeneth before 
August ; abcHit which time the same tree 
frequently throws out a third crop, or the 
winter fig, as we womf oall it This is 
usually of a much longer shape and dark- 
er complexion than the kermex^ bangipg 
and ripening upon the tree even afler the 
leaves are shed : and provided the winter 
proves mild and temperate^ is gathered «8 
a delicious morsel in the spring. 

<^ It is well known that the fruit of this 
prolific ^ant doth always precede the 

• * Bocdres likewise, or £nf ripo figB. p. 564. 
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rioor Mio od6 oTtfaoln in ftffi i^iffoitr, A^iv* 
lAgr /ecMet, {Mmk xi. 13.) he miglit, «o« 
ccnAdia^ to the certnnon coarse of tfatocs^ 
^eiy joidy ioOk/ot firuit, aad Atfp/^ find- 
dome of the former or latter kind in per- 
fection. 

« Sereral peHs of the Ihfy Lmd, no 
less than of Bumea^ that lies cont^oiis 
to it, are described by the ancients to 
abonnd wHh date-tren. Thus Jndea, 
which denoted the whole oomitfy of the- 
Jfmiy is typified hi serend ooins of Vei- 
paiian% by a disconsolate woman sit- 
timr Hnd^ ^pdfm-tree. Upon the Grttk 
coin likewise, of his son Titus, struck 
opott a like oooasion^ we see a shield 
saapeaded npon a pahn4rmy with a fie* 
toy writing^ upon it. The same tree is 
made an emblem of JfeapoHs^ (formeriy 
Skhem or Mtphia, as it is now called,) 
upon a medal of DomUian ; and of Sepho* 
ris, (or SaffauTy according t<i the present 
name,) the metropoHt of Oulihe^ upon 
one of Trajan^s. It may be presumed, 
therelbre, that the palm-tree was for- 
merly rery much cnltiyated in the Ho/y 
Land, We have indeed several of fhcse 
trees still remaining at Jerichoy where 
there is tlie convenience they require of 
being often watered ; where likewise the 
climate iawwarm, the soil sandy, and such 
as they delight to grow in. But at St- 
chem, and other places to the northward, 
I rarely saw above two or three of them 
together; and even these, as tlieir fruit 
does rarely or ever arrive at maturity, 
serve more for ornament thtm use. Up- 
on that part of the sea-coast which I am 
acquainted with there were still fewer; 
and even those I met with, g^w cither 
out of some ruin, or else shaded tlie re- 
treat of one or other of their shekhs, as 
th^ call the saints of this country. From 
the condition aud quality therefore of 
these trees at present, it is very probable 
(provi<ll^ tlie climate and sea-air should 
be^ contrary, to experience, assisting to 
their increase) that they could never be 
either numerotu orfruU/uL The opinion 
then of sofae satfaors^ that Phcenice is the 
same willi a country of date-trees, doth 



not appew to be w^ ^frMided; lbt> we 
may jnstly Smagiflte, thilt in cas^ to ne- 
cessary and beneficial a plant had once 
been onlttvated to advantage, it would 
hate beeii eoAstantly kept up and pro|^- 
gated, in the Very same manner we find 
it to have been in Egypt and Barbairy.'* — 
Shaw^i TtoveU in Barhary and ih4 Ia- 
vant, p. 8T0— ^e. -• 
' Permit me to be, 

DedrSir, 

Very reapcctfolly, 
WILLIAM DARBT. 
Ckcu. O. Hunev, Etq, 

JVhtf* Ferlr and St. Pderdfurgh. 
During the last summer, two American 
ploughs, of an admirable plan and ex- ' 
quisite workmanship, were forwarded 
to the Czar of the Russias ; one as a 
model for his cabinet, and the other for' 
employmebt ih the field. They were 
conveyed, by permission, in the public 
ship, commanded by Commodore Mac- 
dobough, that carried the Minister, 
G. W. Campbell, to Muscovy. A ' 
note of address and explanation was 
elegantly engrossed, and tied to the 
bundle of one of the ploughs, before it 
was nailed up in Uie box. We oflTer to ' 
our readers a copy of that document, 
which so nearly resembles a state pa- 
per,' that it cannot foil to intereftt, not 
only our patrons, but indeed all tlic lo- 
vers of their countr>'s fame and ho- 
nour. 

Sam'uel L. MtcMlty cr cilizcn of the Uni- 
ted Stoics of America y to Alexander y 
. »'J utocrat of the Rti:tsiaSy S^c. 

May it rr.EAsE the EMPEitoR, 
1 have been induced to ofier for the 
acceptance of his imperial majesty, a 
Plough, whidh is considered generally 
in these parts of America, superior ^ 
any instrument of the kind that has evei 
been invented. 

Previous to taking this step, 1 consult- 
ed my friend, the honourable Andrew 
Daschkofi*, his majesty's mintster plenipo- 
tentiary in the linited btales, who feels a 
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Iwfiy miemeti ia #reTy imprareneat tbftt 
can be uaefal to bis oouotiy. As the. 
time of his depftrtiire vtm uncertaiii, be , 
rfootnmended tbat tbe ploygli ebould be 
iotnisttd to Mr. Campbell, the 'new mia- 
htor to tbe Smperial covnt of St. Peter»- 
boi^h, who could, with propriety, brings 
it to hit majefity^s notice, tbroufr^ t)ie se- 
cretary of itafe. or the a^pneuUnrad aoci^ 
ty. Mr. Dascbkoffalso eDcoaraged fke 
persuasion^ tliat it would recetre tlie ap- 
probation due to its merit Application 
fraa tbea mede to tlie Itonoorabic Jobn 
QnincT Adam;*, secretary of stAte, at 
Wnsbinfcton Citj, for leaFe to send the 
ploagji toils destination, in the public 
sbip, now bound to Unssia. Tbe matter 
was aubmittod to tbe president of tbe 
United States; who 4;ensentad that direc- 
tions ibooM be |^en to tbe commander 
of tbe Guerriere, that tbe plough for the 
emperor of Pussia might be Deceived, ibr 
ceoveymnce, en board that Tessel, now 1^- 
inir at Boston. 

The tB^enter is Mr. Jethro Wood, a re- 
spectable farmer, residing in the county 
Aif Cayuga, and state of New- York. 

The constructor is Mr. Thomas Free- 
bum, a rery worthy artist, liring in the 
city of New-York. 

They both request me to express their 
tamest hopes that this Georgicul Uietml^ 
contrived by tbe genius of the ibnn«', 
and maau&ctured by the skill of the 
latter, may be graciously considered by 
tiis majesty. 

The advantages of this plough are mani- 
leld, but may be referred lo the foUotr- 



ing priacipa] heads : 1* Its flMler apti- 
tude topenetrate the soil, and form a fiv- 
row. 2. A simple and deaifiahlfl fitnes 
in tbe mould-board, by meiaa of tbe «|»- 
ral form of its inclined -plaaa, to raise the 
swani from its horizontal bed to tbe per- 
pendicular, and to turn it upside down. 
X The snbstitntioD of a cast^irQii pkUe* 
of the cost «f half a dollar, to be acrewaed 
to the lew and forced^ of theaMwdd- 
board, instead of the h^wy, expeiidira» 
and oid-fashieived share. 4. The use of 
cast-iroa, instep of bamaMrod 'wmSm 
the mould-board itself, and the sereral 
land-irons. 6. The constmctioa of tibe 
intire plough, with the exception of the 
beam and handles, ,of cast and trio ugUt 
iron, whereby every part is ptopetly 
braoedandaecared. 6. Itsmodenlepnesb 
its strength, and durability ; aad the smsA 
expense of time, labour, and itoff^ reqai- 
sito for repairs. 7. Tbe saving of a oott- 
siderahle portion of the labour of tbe 
beasts who draw, and of the man who 
condocts the ploagh. 8. The handsome 
and werkmaalike appearance of a field 
prepared for planting and sowing bj 
this instniment 

Inspectioo and practice will disclose 
the other conveniences of Wood^s Free- 
born Plough, which is thus placed at 
the foot of the Imperial Throne. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
LaU Senaiotr m Congren Jbr ^fho^ 
Yorky PrqfBmmr ta iJkt Unmmr^ 
fily, Member qf ike AgnmHurtH, 
Society^ ^c. 
J^eW'TorJt. Jtme^tZd, 1818. 
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ORIGINAL works recently published 
bf the principal hookseUers : 
Medical and Sutgicai Register, consist- 
ing chiefly of cases in the New-York 
f lospital. By John Watts, Jun. M. D. 
Frofrwor V. Mott, and A. Stevens, 
M.IX 

The Ameriean Joomai of Science, 
more cspec'alJj of Mineralogy, Ceology, 



and the other branches of Natural Ilts- 
tory; includinc also A^culture, and 
the OmamenlaJ, as well as Useful Ar% 
Conducted by Bekjamix S^limak, 
M. D. Professor of Chemistry, Mine* 
n^ogy, &c. in Yale College; author %£ 
Travels in England, Scotland, and Rd^ 
land, ioc. 

The Setr-taugfat Penmt» IShr B. D. 
IIiarET. 
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A dkooQrse on tiM coDDexion between 
ChemistTf and Medicine, delivered m the 
tTniTergity of PeoDsjlvania, November 
5(h, 1818. By Thomas Coopeb, M. D. 

Rules and Ke^^uiations for the NavtJ 

. Senrice of the United States prepared by 

the Board of tbe NaT]^ Coffmussionen, 

with the consent of tbe Secretary of the 

Kayy. 

A Sermon dethrered September 2t, 
1818, at the BedicaCion of the New Edi- 
iot^ erected for the ose of tbe Tbeolog:ical 
Seminary, in AijdoTer, by £. Poeteb, D. 
D. Bartlett Proibssor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Statbtical Annals, embracing views of 
ttie ^pnlation, commerce, nari^tion, 
idienes, public lands, post office e&- 
ti^tkhments, revenues, mint, nritttary 
and naval establishments, expenditures, 
public debt, and sinkJo^fuDd, of the Uni- 
ted States of America ; founded on offi- 
dal documents, commencing^ the fourth 
of Mtfcb, 1798, ending on the twentieth 
April, ^818. Idj Adam Seybcbt, M. D. 
Bfember of CoDgress. 1 Vol. 4to. 

Second edition of A Manuel of Botany, 
for the Northern and Middle States — con- 
taining generic descriptions of the plants 
to the north of Viiginia, with references 
to the natural orders of Linnabus and Jus- 
sieu; specific descriptions of tbe Indige- 
nous lante, which are weH defined and 
established, and of the Cultivated Exotics. 
By Aacos £aton, A. M. Lecturer on Bo- 
tany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Corres- 
ponding Member of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History of Kew-Tork. 

The KaUidoMcope^ a new weekly mjJBi- 
cellaneouB publication, quarto form,* from 
the press oi Messrs. Hs ws and Goss, Bos- 
ton, has been commenced. 

In Presi, 

Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its agricultural and 
nnnal population, in a series of letters 
written on a tour through that country. 
By J. C. CcEHEN, Esq. M. P. 

Letters from an Hindoo Rajah. By 
Mre. Hamilton. 

Tbe Political stnte o^Lower CanaA^ 
and Memoirs of tbe Administratioo of the 
Government of that Province, by Gens. 
Drammood and Sberbrooke. By Robert 
CuiysTi£, author of «' Military apd Ma- 
tsd Occurrences," &c. • • 

Propoted. 
A Biography of the Sigsen of the 
Declaration of Independence, accompani- 
od with Plates; to which will be pre- 
fixed, A History of the Proceedings of 
Coogress, during tbe passage of the Law, 
and the Declaration itself, with fac simile 



engrariiigs of tbt aignattires. By KauK 
Allxn, £s<|. To be published in ten half 
volumes, 8vo. at 2 dollar:} 50 cents each. 

A Table of Post-Offices in the United 
States, with the names of tiie Poit-MsU' 
' Urty the Counties and States in which 
they are situated, and the distances from 
the city of Washington. By direction of 
the Post- Master General — with maov ad- 
ditions. By AUTHbjnr Wiley, of the^ 
Post-OAce, New-York. 

The Speeches of the Governors of Ma*^ 
sacbnsetts, from 1765 — 1775, and the 
answers of tbe House of Representatives, 
kc. 

A weeldy ^^ National Chronicle, devo* 
ted to Uteratttn?, Science, and the Arts,*' 
in sixteen pvtgeq, royal 8vo. By £. 
French, Dalthnore. 

The following works, some with note* 
and additions, by American authors, hare 
been republished : 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By 
William Bablass, Minister if the Gos- 
pel; with the corrcspondeoce between 
iibe auUior and the Bev. John Newton, 
late Rector of St. Mary Wooloorth, liom- 
bard Street* London ; never before pub- 
lished. And a Biographical Sketch of 
the authour, prefixed by Peter Wilws, 
L. L. D. and Professor of LaiDguages in 
Cdlnrobia Colhjge, New- York. 
Dnm tacet, hac loquitur. — Martial. 
Be instant in season and out of seasoa.— - 
2 TiM. 4. I, 

Aphorisms on the application and use 
of the Forceps and Vectis, &c. By Tho- 
mas I>£NMAN, M. D. Reprinted (torn 
tho siEth London edilkm, under the in- 
spection of l^MAs C. Jambs, M. D. 
Professor of Midwifory in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

New Family Receipt Book, containiag 
eight hundred trafty valuable Receipca m. 
the varioaa bvaaobeeof Donestie Eoono- 
my, selected firom the works of British 
and Foreign writers of unqoestiooable 
ft i Uhori ty and experleniee, kad from attest- 
ed eommnnicatnoa of soi^tifk^ friends. 

Travels in Cana^ and tbe United 
States, in Ul« nod itf 17^ by Lieut Fr.\x. 
cjLs Halx.. 

The Edinburgh New Dispenaatory, 
with large additions, relating principally 
to the vegetable productions of the Unj. 
ted States, By Jmcou Dtkmax, M. D. 
Memlier of the Lyceum, kc 

Among tbe oontribotors to tbe Analec* 
tic Magazine, (Philadelphia,) for the next 
year, will be Kurert Walsh, Jud. Esq. 
Dr, CoopfiR, GuLtAN C. Vkrpla.vck, 
Esq. and J. K. Paclplno^Eso. 
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-COLL^C or 2(£|¥*JEBSST. 

At a meetings of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of New- Jersey » it was 

Retolvedy That a(ter September, 1819, 
no studeat shajl be admitted ioto the 
frcsbman^ or lowest class, in this oolle^e* 
unless be be accurately acquainted with 
the grammar, including prosody, of bot)i 
the Greek and Latin tongues, unless he 
be master of Caesar's Commentaries, Sal- 
lust, select parts of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses^ Virgil, the orations of Cicero contain- 
ed in the volume in (/turn Delphini, the 
Evangelists of the Greek Testament, 
Murphy's Lucian, or Dalzel^sCoUectansea 
Gneca Minora, the thrae fiist books of 
Xenophon's Cyropapdia, and of Mair's, or 
darkens Introduction to the making of 
Latin ; and unless he he well acquainted 
with Arithmetic, English Grammar, and 
Geograjpby. 

lUsolved, That no student shall be ad- 
mitted to an advanced standing, unless he 
be found, on examination, to be equal to 
the class for which he is a candidate. 

£xtra<4 from the Minutes of the Board 
of Trustees of the College of New- Jersey. 
P.LINSLYjClerk. 

Princeton^ Dec. 1, 1818. 

N. B. The Catechism of the Church to 
which the candidate belongs, is also re- 
quired as a qualification for admission. 

The J^ortkem Cono/— -The digging and 
excavating of the Northern Canal, m its 
whole extent from fort Edward to White- 
bait, with some trifling exceptions, have 
been completed ; and a doubt no longer 



remains, that the c9nsX will be ^imhed, 
and. a water communication will be opef - 
ed between Lake Cbamplain and tlie 
Hudson river, before the close of anotlier 
season. 

Steam-BatUry. 

The Navy Commissioners have agreed 
with Messrs. Robert M'Queen and Co. 
proprietors of the Columbian Fonadij 
•ad Stam-Eogiae Maaniictory, of thn 
city, for the Engine, and Machinery iSora 
new 8toam-Frigate, which govemmeat 
have authorised to be built undef the law 
for the gradual iocreaso of the navy. 

llie model of the vessel which they hare 
iiad prepared^ and which has been ibrwai^ 
e$l to the commissioners, is entirely diiib* 
rent from the Fulton battery, and mH pof • 
'sess all the qualities uf ordinaiy sh^»of waf . 
Jfew ImprooemtnL 

Ajuexan DEB Black, has obtained a pa- 
tent for beating the oil in all kinds gf 
lamps, by the flame of the same lamp. 

FOREIGN. 

Rtpyhlithed m Efigkmd* 
A Narrative <^ the Wreck of the ship 
Osweffo, on the coast of South B^arj, 
and of the suflerings of the Master aad 
Crew while in bondage among the Arajbs. 
By JuDAn Papx>ock, her late Matter, 

Dr. Uenbt is publishing a new and 
improved edition of his valuable Rlemaals 
of Chemistry. 

Mr. YoGEL, an eminent Germao 
chemist, has announced, to the .Hov^ 
Society of Munich, the existence of Diie 
horadc acid tn towrmalint and axiniU. 



Art. 9, RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC tlie Methodist Cbi^rd), in the United 

THR Rev. Timothy WooDBRn>OE, a States, are as follows : 

gentiemanwho has had the misfortune JVMieM^ CoUmnd. 

ofbeiag, for many years, deprived of sight, Ohio Conference ... 25163 , 6412 

was lately inttiUed as pastor of the church Missouri do. ..... 40?^ 136 

and congfiegatfoh at Chrecn River, Hills- Tennessee do. ...» . 18(^ . . 1799 

dale, N. Y. Mississippi do. . • , . 1693 ^130 

At Uartwioh, N. Y. a society has been 8. Carolina do. . . . , 20e6S HIM 

estahlishdi for the promotion of Cbrn- Virginia do. ...... 18137 6547 

tiaaity in this state. Baltimore do. .... . 23944 9mi 

Tbe Revi J. Lxwtt was teoently in- Phikd^phia dp. . . . 1^93$ 1&S7 

stalled as pastor of the church and con- New- York do. .... 20301 9309 

jfregation in Greenwich, Connecticut. . New^Eogland .40< • • • 14035 '154 

In November, the new E^piscopal Genesee do. . . ... . . 20981 1^ 

church at South KingslOD, R. I. wascori- ■ 

secrated, by the name of St Paul's 19Q177 3^150 

Church, to tW service of Almighty G^, Total number of white and ooloored mem- 

by the Rev. Bishop GttnwoLD. bers this year • 229Wft^ 

From the minutes taken at the an- Total number last year .... 224853 

nual oonferences for the year 1818, it -.._ 

appears, thot the number of membert of Increase this year 4Tn 
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^H£ Senate proceeded to the af 

-*- of the fltandii^ otminittees oT'that body, 
•nd then acQoiiniedto Monday. 

Mm^a J^fovemJber 5Bi, The motion fubvitted 
\>y Mr. Sanlbrd, for an inquiry into the expe- 
<9cncy of amending the law so that the Presi- 
dent'f siAatnre thmild not be necessary to pa- 
pUHs forland, was taken up and agreed to. 

7W*dlay» Abo. 24. Severn) uijimportant reso- 
kllKMis were introdiwedy and a bdl |o provide for 
tl^ renoval of the library of Coi^gns» to the 
north wing of the capitpL 

ffedmMUuf, Abt>. S6. Mr. Barbopr iotro- 
ddccd a bill to increase the salaries of certain 
ofBcen of th^ rovemment. 

Mf. Sanibrd read certain resohttioni of the 
kgiflatnre of tbe state of Kew-York aisentinfto 
the aroeiidmenu to the constitntion pn»osed by 
l>(onh Carolina for districtiaf the states by anuni- 
^rm rule for the ehsction oTPresideut and ViiD9 
Presickm. 

Mr. Storen* read like proceedings of the legis- 
lature of New-Hampdure in resMpt to a propo- 
atiop made by New-Jersey to ttie sawe e0M- 

Mr. OoldaboroMgh introouced a resohitioB to 
^rect a monJiment over the reiinaias of Wasbing- 
tca where jhey now lie, and the same passed to 
a second reading. 

Mr. WiUians of Tennessee ofieied a rewlu- 
tio9 p inauire iniothe oypedienoy of increa«uig 
the pay of the army. 

Tlmr9ia^* JVoy. 36. The President eomnni- 
nicated a fetter firom the Secretary of War 
ihcpring the strength and ons^anixatioa of the 
militia of tl^ several states. 

iMb. MacoB snbipitted the folkming resohition 
ibr coBsideratioB : 

Rttohxd, That the committee on naval al^ 
/hin be inefnicied to int^uire into the 'e:q>e- 
diencyof authorisiiigtbePriBsidentof the United 
Sutes to canae a survey to be made of the shoals 
^ Cape H^ue/raa, pape Look Out, and the Fry- 
m% Pans, iu»d >o have such an examination made 
of them respectively at wiH aacertun the prac- 
^icabiiity of eredhw a light house, lighted bea- 
fian, or buov» on or near the estreat points of 
them, or eitberof them : and that the cou^nktee 
report theti^on by bill or otherwise. 

Frido^^ Jfao. 27. The engrossed bill to 
mcrease the saiari^ of certain officers of th^ 
govemmoni. waa rfad tha third time, and the 
blanks 6Ued with 6(XH) dolkrs as the salaries of 
Ihe Secretaries of State, Treasory, War, and 
Navy Departments, S,dOO dollars ior that of the 
Attorney General, and 4Q00 doUafs for that of 
the Postmaster General. 

The bill being thus amend^ PMied, and was 
jeai to the House for concurrence. 

Mr. Tichenor subletted the following resohif 
tion for consideration : 

fiesoivedf That the committee on the Jadicihry 
be instructed to inqjgire into the expediencj^ of 
changing the present judicial system cm th«c Uuited 
StaCes, so far as to provide for the gradual dimi- 
antioo of the mmber of the Judges who at pre- 
sent ooaspote the Supreme Coivt; for the re- 
flricttag of the fun^oas and duties of the Judges 
Vol. IV. — Wo. in. 



of that conn to the holding the sessioos thereof, 
and the other dmW incidental thereto ; of p$- 
tablishing and organlsiog a CircuU Court in each 
statjB of the Unioi^, and of providing for the ap- 
jpointneiit of a competent number of Judges tot 
holdhigbf the said courts, and tha coinnm)ee re* 
ported a bill accordiitfljr. 

Tha resoluUon declaring tha admissioii of tha 
sute of llliaois xpto the Union, waa taken up, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

Tvesdcu, tkc. 1. The resolution for the ad- 
mission oflllinois into the Union wa« read a ihiid 
time and passed. 

^^dmadu^t Da. 1 Mr. Dickerson, according 
to notice, having obtained leave, introduced ^ 
resohition proposuig to amend kee constitution ol 
the United Sutes, so far as to nmke the moda of 
electing electors of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and of Rippreseotativos to 
Congress, uniform [by districts] throughout t)»e 
Union ; w)ucfa was read and passed to a secood 
reading; 

Mr. Ruggles laid oa the table the folk^wag 
resoltition : 

Retohfdt That the committee on Military Af- 
&irs be instructed to inquire into the especnency 
of making provision by law for clothug the ar- 
my of the United SjLates in domestic ntanufac- 
tures. 

T^e fQ9ola(io«^ ofiKsred by Mr. Tichenor was 
withdrawn, 

Thwsdmy, Dee. 3. A maaiaga was received 
firom the Presidem widi the dodmnents r^Iativ^ to 
the Soudi American contests, prepafod by tha 
commissionen, wliich were ordered to lia on Mie 
table. 

Fridaif, Dee. 4. Mr. Laoock mhmi|i<d the 
following resolution : 

« JU»cflved, « That die massage of Uie Pre« 
sident and documents relative to the Seminole 
war be referred to a select committee, wli6 shall 
have anthoriiy ii' aepessary to send fo^r peraon^ 
andpa^rt. 

The n^utjoa oficred yesterday to in^oi 
the conunittee on military a^airs \d mquire into 
the expediency of making provision b^ law for 
clothiog the army of the ILiited States m domes- 
tic manufactures, was taken up and agreed to. 

Mcmdaiji me, 7. Mr. Daggett presented to 
the Senate sundry resolutioiM of the Logislalare 
of Conn6cticut relating to thfi £leclor| of the 
Prevideat and Vice Pre^dent. 

The resolution,' directing ^c survey of certain 
poinu on the coast of North Carolina, Itc. was 
taken im, and being amended, on motion of Mr. 
Sanforaj so as to require the report of the sur- 
veys to be returned pa Congress, was passed t^ 
a tnird reading. 

Tuesdaif, Dttc. 8. The President laid before 
the Senate a report from the Secretary of thtj 
Treasury, embiucingaplan for the final settle- 
naeut of land claims m Louisiana and Missouri, 
together Widi the draft of a bill for that jpurpo&e 
which »'ere referred to tha cpnunlltee of pilblic 
lands. 

JVedMetdfPf, Dec. 9. Mr. Johnson of Lou^ 
i^na submuted the following resolution ; 

Ruolved, That the President of the United 
Siatof be requested to lay before the Senate, 
ipopics of {ho rorr»*«t»ondpnrft b*''v«'en the go 
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v«Tnnicpi of tlic Cniied States, which has not 
alriHMly been rommunlcatcd, and which, in his 
opinioQ, may be comamiiicaied with safely to 
the public interest. 

1 he joint rt'Mlution directing certain sur^reys 
of the coast of North-Cnrolinay was read the 
third time, pussed, and seat to the other bouse 
lor ronc«rre«cc. 

Thrrndtuf, Dec. 10. The bill passed in the 
other house concerning the Western. District 
Coart of Pennsylvania was passed. 

Fridcujf Dec. II. Mr. Tail presented the me- 
moria^ of the l^islature of Ahibama, petitioning 
for permission to form a constitution and state 
govemmeot, and to be admitted into the union 
on an equal footing with the original states, 
which memorial was referred to a select com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Tait, Morrow. Wil- 
tiaroSf of Miasissipf>i, Edwards, and Williams, 
of Tennessee, with instructions to bring in a bill 
pursuant to the ftfraycr of the mcmoriaJ. 

Mr. Epik's, from the commitiee on finance, 
reported the bill from the House of Representa- 
tiv'es, making a partial appropriation for the mili- 
tary service for 1819, and the bill was then read 
a third time, and passed by eencral consent. 

llie engrossed bill to settle tlio account of 
.Tames Wikk, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, and sent to the other House. 

Mr. Eaton submitted a resolution for the ap- 
p«intmrnt of a committee to inquire what amend- 
ments are necessary to the existing laws, the 
mope eflccdtallT to prevent the importation of 
slaves into the Tnitcd States. 

Mr. Km^ submitted the following motion for 
consideration : 

Resolvedf That the committee of finaiv^ be, 
ohd they are hereby instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of such aheration in the laws 
conceniiag the coasting trade, as shall authorise 
ships and vessels of twenty tons and upwards, 
licensed to trade between tlie different districts 
of the United States, to carry on such trade be- 
tween the said districts, in the manner, and sub- 
jrrt only to the rcgulmions, required to be ob- 
served in carrying on trade from district to dis- 
trict in the same state to a district in the next 
adjoining state. 

Tuesdatj, Dec. 15. The bill respecting the 
, trau^rtation of persons of colour, lor sale, &c. 
was taken up and referred to Messrs. Eaton, 
fiurrill, Sroitn, Macon and Horsey; the com- 
mittee appointed in pursuance of tne resolution 
adopted on this day, on motion of Mr. Eaton. 

The joint resohition proposing an amendment 
to the ConstitAion in the election of Presidea- 
lial electors &c. was reported by Mr. Dickerson, 
from the select committee appoigtcd on the sub- 
ject, with some amendments, not affecting the 
principle. 

Mr. Fromenthi submitted the following mo- 
tion: 

Kesoiredf That the committee on military af- 
fairs he instructed to inquire into the expodiency^ 
of cxtondin!^ the ri^ht to a bounty in lands to the 
soldiers who were enlisted to serve in the com- 
pany of bombardjcrs, sappers and miners, and 
in the corps of ordnance. 

IVtdittfdaijt Da, 16. Mr. Saudford laid on 
the table the following resolutiuu : 

Retoivedt That the committee of commerce 
and mannfactnnes consider and report what pro- 
\ i«ions may be proper for obtaining more accu- 
rate stafements of the annual exports and im- 
ports o)' tlie United States. 



The bill for the relief of Geo. Stark was 
passed. 

Tlutr$</atff Dec. 17. Mk*. Burrill reported & 
bill prescribing a mode of commencing, prose- 
cuting, and deciding controversies between two 
or more states, which was read. 

Fridoij, Dec. 18. Mr. Tail, from the commit- 
tee appointed on the subject, reported a biU to 
authonse the pet»ple of the territory of Alaba- 
ma to form a coustitntton and state government^ 
and for the admission of such state into the Unioiir« 
on an equal footing Mith the original states; 
which was read. 

Rr^ved^Hhax tlie committee on the subject of 
the Slave Trade, be instructed to inquire into the- 
expediency "bf making provision by law *« to 
prevent the transportation of slaves, or servant* 
of colour, from any one state to any other part 
of the United States, in cases where, by the &w» 
of such state, such transportation is probtbitod." 
The motion of Mr. Larock relating to the 
Seminole war was agreed to aAer some amelk!^ 
ment. 

Mandmt, Dec. 21 . The bill to enable the peo- 
ple of Alabama to form a constitution, &«. was 
read the second time. 

The President laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasufv, transmitting 
statements of the sales of the public lands. 

Several bills received partial comideratioa, 
and were further postponed. 

The bill to fi[ivc effect to the laws of the Unum, 
in the state of Illinois; the biU for the relief of 
L. and A. Deqaindrc, and the bill for the rdief 
of S. H» Hooker, were severally read the third 
time, passed and sent to the other House. 

Tlie President laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secreury of the Treasury transraittbg 
the annual report of the Commi!^oner of the 
Revenue, respecting direct tax And internal 
duties. 

Titendau, Dec. 25. Nothing of importance was 
concluded to day. 

Wcdnesdaij Dec. 25. Mr. Williams, of MW- 
sippi, submitted for consideration the following^ 
resolution : 

Resolved yT^kfii the committee on Public Lands 
be instnicted to inouire into the expediency of 
granting by law to the slate of Misaisippi, cer- 
tain portions of the public lands for the scat of 
government, and for the support of seminaries 
of learning within the said state. 

Tlic bill prescribing the mode of lettliag c<bh 
trove^sies l>etwcen two or more stattss, was read 
a second time. 

The bill authorisii^ the people of Alabama to 
form a constitution, &c. the two bills from the 
House of Representatives, for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the militia, with some 
bills of minor uuportanee i»ere postponed to 
Monday and Tueflday next ; and the bill for the 
more convenient organization of the Courts of 
the United States, kc. was postponed to the first 
Monday of January. 

Howfc of Rrprenent(Ant$. 
The House ^net and appointed its spyer^ 
standing committees. A petition from Maftbew 
Lyon was read and referred. The House ad- 
journed to the I3d. 

MondWf JVbr. 23. A code of jurisprudeno^ 
for the District of Columbia, was referred to a 
select coaunittee. 

A bill to admit the state of Illinois idIo dM 
umon, was read a ihfatl time end passed. 
7V<»t%, Xov. 24. The committee to whom 
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iW patitkiB of Miftbew'Ljoii was referrvd, re- 
ported that Uw pMitioi oartt opt l»be grraiit«d. 
Mr. Hopkinioa, under tne tnKtmctioii of tlie 
judiciary connnittee, reported a bill 16 establish 
^ oniibrra system of bankrupt^ ihroagfaoat the 
United States ; aad it was read and eommitted. 

. Mr. Johnson reported a bill to aotihorize the 
dedioa of a dele^a from the Michi^n Ter- 
ritoiy to Congress, which was twice read and 
ctfaniited. 

The Hanse then proceeded to the orders of 
the day lyiagf over k-oniHhe ki^ sessioM) and a 
hiU to esect a sepenue judicial district west of 
the AUeghoay monmaias in the stale of Virginia, 
was read a third -ttme. 

W^ijmday, JVVm. 25. Mr. SpeM«r, of Nenr- 
Torkf oflered for consideration 'the foltowin"^ re- 
sokitioo: 

Eesokiedf That a committee be appointed to 
inspect the books, and exauioe into the prcH 
eeadini^ of the Bank of the United States, and 
10 report whether the provisions mf its charter 
have been rblated or not, and particularly to 
report whether the instalments of Ihe capital 
slock of Uw said bank liavc been paid infold 
tod silvercoin, and in the funded debt of Ihe 
United SuEfei^s ; or whetlier they were in any in- 
Mmcc; and to what amount, paid by the pro- 
ceeds of the notes of stockhoklers discoimtca for 
the porpose ; and also to report the names of 
those persoos Mrbo now own, or who have owned 
any part of the capital stock of the said bank, 
«Bd the amount of dtsoounts, if any, to such 
persons respectively, and when uiade } and also 
to report whether the said bank, or any of its 
offices of disomnt and deposit, have reUiscd to 
pay the notes of the bank in specie on demand ; 
tad have refused to receive in pavment of debts 
<be 10 them, or either of them, the notes of the 
htak ; and whether the bank, or any of its offi- 
ces of discount, or any of their officers or agents, 
hare soU ^pafu upon other offices or unon the 
baric, at an advance, and have receiAW a pre- 
mium lor such drafts; also the amount of 'the 
aoies issu^ payable at Philadelphia, and at 
etch ofiio^ ol <mcoimt, respe<^vely; and the 
amount of capital assigned to each office ; to- 
gether with tne amount of the public deposiu 
made at the bank and at each office, and an 
tccoum of the traqsiers thereof; and the total 
aoMont of bills and^ioies discounted by the bank 
aad its several offices since its organimtion. 
That the said oommittee have leave te meet in 
tiie city of Philadelphia, and to remain there 
tt ioag as may be necessary; that they shaH 
tthve power to send for person^ and papers, and 
to employ the requisite derfcs, the expense of 
which shall be audited and allowed by the com- 
mittee of accounts, and paid out of the contin- 
ftot fund of this House. Which was laid on 
m table and printed. 

The biU for establishing a separate judicial 
oistrict m Virginia was read a third time and 
|>a>«ed. • 

A bill to appoint an additional nimiber of 
clerks in the war department was ordered to be 
tnrrossed for a third reading 

i*he bill to prevent the discontinuance of suits 
ia the western district court of Pennsylvania, in 
consequence of the court not having been held 
M the time apfMinted by law, (iHKraose the 
Mge's commissioB was not received in time) 
P^^ •through a committee of the whole, Mr. 
Owha In the chair, and was ordered to be fu- 
l»oss«»d for a third reading. 



Thurtdof^ Jfet. J6. Mr. Ploasaifu, from th^' 
oomnnttee on nave! aOhtrs, reported a bill ex- 
tending the term of half pay pensions to the Mfi" • 
dows and chi^ren of certain officers, searx^i.. 
and marines, who died in tlie public sorhee * 
which was twice read and committed. 

ITie engrossed biH to prevent the disooiitrmi- 
aace of suits in the western dtsttiot court ^f 
Pennsyhrania, and that for tlie appointment a\ 
additional clerks to the \\ ar Ofiice, were rt-ad 
a third time, passed, and ^ntto the senatc'fur 
concurrence. 

A message was recet^•ed from <he President. 

containing a repoiH stating the amount of <li«- 

burscmeifts mnoe by Samuol liane, Cominiv- 

sioner -of l\ibJic BiMMi«gi, lieom tho M O. t. 

1817, to die 1st Oct. 4i:lK 

On account of the wings of the 

Capitol e(VS**r) 87 

-Centre of the Cnpitol 4,'r7f Oi 

President's House ' ^,lr^ M 

Oftices to President's HcitHC l,\r7.? 71. 

Cinuhtat'g'. Presid'ts. Srjiniro :M45 19 

Addit. Executive Offices WKV>1 41 

font indent expenses 3^871 Hi! 

Errors excepted t «^),W0 ^2 

8AMURI. I.ANE, 
Commi<»ioner of PuNic Butlding^^^ 
Woslilngton, ^ov. 28. 

The message was rend and referred 

Fruiatjy Sov. tl. The tloim of Deaumnr- 
dials' heirs was debated in-llie House to-il,';y, 
and the ooiiimiitee ol'naiNod loave«4o sit again. 

Satmrda'j, JVov. 28. ftlr. Spencer's resolu- 
tion r*;specling the hank, was taken up and 
amended so as to rend as followa: 

Heso/rrdf Thm a eommiftee be appointed to 
injipcct the books nnd examiue into the proceed-' 
ings of the Bank of the United States, to report 
thereon, and to report whether the ^provisiont of 
its charter have been violated or not ; that the 
said committee have letive to meet in the city of 
Philadelphia, and remain there a.s long as may 
be necessary'; that they shall have power to 
send for persons and papers, And to employ ftn^ 
requishe clerks ; the expense of which slialt Ui 
audited and allowed by the committee ol' ai*- 
couttts, and paid out of the contingent fund ol 
this House. 

Tuegdau, Drr. 1. The biH for gr«»»tinff a p€^»- 
sion of 60 dollars per miMlh, to (SenertU dtark, 
was read a third tune, and pasMd without rt di- 



Mr. Poindexter, froi^the eommitlee on the 
public lands, rciMirted a bill to pi^nliibit the 
Chactaw tribe ol Indians from settling or liunt- 
ing on the lands of the I niled Stot*^ «K^t of 
the Mississippi; which waa twice read andcom- 
mittcd. 

Messrs. Spencer, Lowndes, M'Lanc, Bryanj 
and Tyler, were announced as t4ie eoinmiuee 
of inquiry into the conduct of the Bank of the 
Unitt-ti btaics. 

fVednesdtuj, Dee. 2 Nothing of impoiloncQ 
was transnrted to-day. 

'flwrsOah Drr. 3. 0* molioo of Mr. Poin- 
dexter, the Secretary -of ^he Treasury was ffi- 
rected to lay before 4hc House ol* Repfcscnia- 
tives a statement of the sales of public lands in 
the AlalXima territory, at puMic and private 
srJe, specii^nng-tlie date of such sales, and tlic 
period at which the last payment win berooie 
doe, and also, the a^^n';:^a'te amount of mo- 
ney p.ud to 'tfce r«»XM.*ver wf pnt-llc iiHjuoys ut 
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Hmm^, m Mid mrkoryi •nA ^m dtatfto- 
tioq of bank paper, if any> which if r«c«vabto 
there, w pmieal Sor the public kodf . 

FrUofy Bk. 4. Mr. Smith, «f Maryland, 
from the connniuee of wayf mod iqeaiMy r^erted 
a bin makiBf a partial appropriaiiaa for w m* 
Irtarr service or the year 1819, aad to make 
good e defii^t ia the apprepriattoos ier holdiac 
tkeattet with the Indiaas; which waaiwke read 
and committed 

Jtfhnddiy, Dec. 7. Mr. Johatoii,of Keptiieky. 
from the military committee, reported a bdl 
^oace^uof widewf and orphaM (providinr lor 
five yean half pay to the widowt and oiphaiit 
of such toUHen at died after their return nome, 
of disease ceotracted ia the army) which bill 
• was twice read and committecL 

On motion of Mr. PloMaats, it was Kti^bxd^ 
That the President of the United Sutes be re- 
quested 10 cause to be laid before the Houas of 
Repl'eserflktives the proceedings which have 
been bad under the a6t entitled <' an act for the 
ffradual increaae of the navy of the United 
States," speciiyinff the nnmber of ships which 
have been put on tt>e stacks, and of what class, 
and the quantity aad kind of materials which 
have been procured ip cosnpliaace with the pfo- 
visioBs of snid act; aad also the sums of money 
which have been |Kud out of the fuud created 
by said act, and for what ot^ccts; and likewise 
the <rontracts which have been entered into in 
of the said act, on which moneys 



Uiav not yet have been advanced. 

7W(%, Dec. 8. BIr. Smith, of Maryland, 
(rom the committee of wa^'s and means, report- 
ed a bill to reduce the duties on certain wines, 
and to declare free of duty books printed in fo- 
retfn lavnages; which was twice read and 
cotaasillea. 

thafirwhar laid before the HooM a report 
from the Seere thiy of War, of <' a iystem pro- 
vidi^f for the aboliliQB of the existing ladiad 
ttmdisf establishment of the United Stales, and 
proiricfiBf for the opeoinf of the trade wiUi the 
Jjidians, to iacfividoals, under suitable rc^a- 
tibns," made in obedience to a retolutioB of this 
House of the 4tb of April last ; which was re- 
ferred to the committee on Indian aflfairs. 

The House then, an motion of Mr. Harrisoo, 
resolved itstlf into a coihmittee of the whole, 
Mr. Wilkin in the chair, on the bill coocemin; 
invalids, coaforrin^ on the Secretary of War 
the pofwer of placa^ invalids of the rtvolutioa 
en the pension roll, m the same manner thai he 
is BOW aodmnsed lo pjiice ott the pension hA 
invalids of subsequent wars. 

The bill was explained by Mr. Jobnaon, of 
Kentucky, on whose motion it received some 
ameadmeots, rendered necessary by acts pttssed 
siiice the bill was framed at tne last session, 
aad was after w ai da reported to the Hohse, k^ 
wholn the amendsAenIs were conc u rred in, and 
the bill otdered to be en giu me d fora third read- 

J T sdnc irfay , Jke, 9. The House resumed the 
OQBsideration of tha biH alowing half-pay pen- 
I of five years lo the widows and orphans of 



ceninf thawidowa attd oifhaM of the miiiia 
was passed, aad seal la the ottsata. 

On motimi of Mr. Storar, it was 

Atto/Dsd, That the President of the Unilad 
States be raq ti e slad lo Isiy before this Homo 
cotMes of any eorrespoadeace betweon the Oa- 
veraor of theslato of Geoffia and Maior Qm, 
Aadiew JaekfOb. relative to the anest or oihor. 
proeeodian 9^tm Capt. Obed Wngbt, which 
may have Doea transmitted to any of the Eimeift-- 
tive Departamms of the Uaiiad atMea. 

Friday, Dk, 1L Mr. Willian^ of Nartk 
Carelina, after recalling the reeoHectioa of tba 
House to the foct, that, at the sessioa before the 
last, he had proposed a resohitkNi for the rechie- 
tioa of the army, aoaounced his inteniien to te- 
new that proptMtion. He had waited in the 
)iope that some gentleman better quali6ed to shs- 
tam it should nttf e the motion: in tf)at hope, he 
bad so for waited at the preeem sessioa. Nd 
bne having undertaken what he now eoaocrvad. 
his duty ; ne moved 

*< That the ocanmittaa oa rnilitw^ aAirs be 
instracted «> inquire iaio the eapedieDcy of re<^ 
docing the army of the United Stales.*' 

Mr. W. not wishing to harry the metlony it 
was^ at his requeet, ordered to ha on the table. 

Mr. WiUiaaM made a favouraUe repoit cm 
the petition of CoL Imbc Clark* aboompaaied by 
a bul for the relief of Col. Clark, and tbeoAcera 
and soldiers under his coamand, at the tii6e 
of makji^ aa inroad into the couaify of the eiie- 
my durmg the late war; which was twice rahd 
and cominmed. 

jMbMiay, Dec. 14. Notfaiagofimpoitanea waa 
transacted to-day. 

Tmfday^Dte, 15. The Oafproised UIV aathh- 
rising the extension of the oensKms to thewidews 
and orphans of the militia who died ia serviea 
during the lata war, for five years leageri waa 
passed and sent to the ftenaie 

Wtdnegda^ J»rc. 16. The bill to.recolaie 
passeager-shipe canm next in order, aad was 
ordered to be engn>ssod for a third readbg. 

ThursdMf Dec. 17. The Speaker abo laid 
before the House a letter from the S^cretai7 of 
the Navy, traasmitiing, in puiisuance of a reso- 
hitioa of the House, a particalar statement ef 
the expenditures of snadrv appropriatioas to re- 
irevn for t 



lyears 
these soldiers ealistod for twelve months, for 
eii^hteen oKiaths, aad of the militia who died, 
within four mond» aAer their return home« of 
sickness contracted tHuJe in service. 

The question oa enpossing the bin and order- 
ing it to a third readug, was decided m the hf> 
firmative— 87 to 68. 

Thmdatfi Dec, la The e agr ew a d biU cea- 



Ward ofKcers and crews for the capture of i 
sels fl-om the enemy daring the late war; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky 
Reeoivedf That the committee of ways and 
means be insffucted to inquire ^ the expedi- 
ency of providiitf by law for lost treasury notes. 

toe engroised bill to regulate passenger-shipa 
and vessels; the eaxrossed bill directing toe 
payment of certain biHs drawn by Gen. Ana^ 
strong, in favour of William Morgan ; aad the 
encrwncd bill for the reUef of Dr. Matnrin 
Bul, were severaHy read a third time, paasedi 
and sont lo the Senate for coacurreaco. 

Friday, Dec, 18. The Speaker laid before 
the HoiM the memorial of the LecislaturA ef 
Missouri, praying that the people of that terri" 
may do autoorized to form a eoastitatioo 
state goveraaieat, aad be admhied into the 
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The bill relating to the claim of Massadm- 
setts for her militia during the wv, was called 
over amon|; the orders of the day» aad at the 
recnett of lU advocates; waspassed over. 

Monday, Dee. 21. Mr. Campbell, fooas a 
•elect conmilteei reportad a biU to provide for 
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tAUD*ili» ixirtk«etM0«rMMi«M««t)iiiiirthe 
iahtbrtuMf of tJb$ ViaMt Statet; wBidr wm 
UriM retd and comi^ttod 

TiM vttkml pmt aim t M made hy th« Staaie 
^ tk« bin gfaMioff a paasMB to Maj. Gen. John 
Stark* Wat afvaed to. 

Mr. BobortaoB Iroai Uia lelect conunittee ap- 
pbiatoddD that $01:90019 nodrted a bfl) osiablisb- 
}tig m teparale terntorial goTornment for th« 
sdottiera pftrt of the terrHotyof Mittoiiri ; wUcb 
Was twice read aad <JaiittBitted. 



TVm^, ^t.H. No botineii 9f intnrtailea 
waa trawacted^oHlay. 

fVedimdmfi M^ »• Mr. 9vitil a^ tepoit-r 
ed a hill to iticreaae the duty on eotton inponed 
into the United Sutes, and to prohibit the allow- 
aooe of drawback on the ejtportation of gun* 
powder ; which was twice read. 

Mr. Smith also reported a bit! to authorize 
jtayment in certain cases, on account ofTreaairy 
Notes tirhicfa have been lost or destroyed ; wfaidi 
was twice read and commitied 



AwT. U. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



ftcw^JBAtfpsmms. 
tifOSES BREWER, Isaae Lawrence, and 
•"* George Lancey, who had been con- 
laed ia gAol, At Amherst, fok* debt and prison 
iipensea, (the Arst named for nearly four 
^Mrs, tbe aeoond nt^tfy three years, ond 
the last nore tlian a year) bsnre been die- 
thirged by Clen. Pierce, tbe. newly ap- 
tdated sheriff of HBtsborMgh oonnty, 
M assoteinf fke rtsponsibiliti^ of paying 
tf» sereral debts and prisdn charges. 

msSiCBUSCTTS. y 

Mr. Tbosas Oliver, late of Boeton, mer- 
chant, deceased, bequeathed his whole es- 
late, real and personal, to the Trustees of 
the Massacbtasetts General HosfMtal, reserv- 
ing the usufruct to his wife during her life, 
tnd eiceptinc out of it two small legacies, 
both amoontlng to 000 dollars. His estate 
is estimated at 26,000 dollars. . 

He Direetorsof the BMrof the United 
States have appointed tbe fallowing gentle- 
nen to the direction of tbe Boston Branch 
for the yeu^ ensving, vis Messrs. William 
Oray»Nathamiel9ilabep, Barney Smith, A- 
mm Binneyy Gtorzp Blake, Gardner Greene, 
sADMiel Hammond, Thomas K. Jones, John 
Weilf, Henry Dearbopn, William Eustis, 
P«vldSeM,N. P. Russell. Tbe Hon. WU- 
U«m Gray, has been re-elected President 

T)n the aotbof November, 1818, the Pe- 
nobseot and Kennebeck were entirely free 
iram ice, and on the morning of the Ist of 
December they were both entirely closed ; 
Airing the di^ the ice descended the Penob- 
scot md continued running all day. 
coinixcTiovT. 

Hartford Bridge, across the Connecticut, 
ii rebuilt 8ineelt was destroyed last snrtng, 
the remaining parts have been taken down, 
the (Aers have been raised several feet, a 
D»Mr one haa been built, and tbe whole 
wi^ has been completed in about sis 
mootln. 

YifieiinA. 

The moaway blacks appear to make eon- 
wrable dbturiiaQGe In the oountiel near 
Norfolk. The milttia have been ordered out 
to clear the country of the freebooters. 

GXOROIA. 

^» PiMcaB M*KriAmQB) n resident of 



Milledgeville, was a Georgia militiaman k 
f he service of the United States, during tiie 
late SeminoieAn war. While stationed at 
Fort Gadsden on the Ap)ialachlcolo, he ono 
morning went fishing, and in attempinrtd 
telum missed his wav^ and was several ibya 
kMt in tbe sorromufing wiMemeas. after 
Pandering about in various dhnections, be 
was espied and captured by a party of hos- 
tile Indians, headed by the well known pro- 
nhet Francis, who had an elegant uniform, a 
Ine brace of pbtols, and British commission 
of brigadier general, whieb be exuUingly 
showed to the prisoner. Having obtained 
the satisfaction they wanted respecting tbe 
•trength and position of tbe American army 
they began to prepare for the intended sacri- 
fice. M'Krimmon was placed at a stakes 
and the ruthless savages, having shaved his 
head and stripped bis body to a state of nudi- 
ty, formed themselves into a circle and dan- 
ced around him several hours yelling all the 
while most horribly. The youngest daugh- 
ter of the prophet (who is about 15 years of 
age, and represented by the officers of thf? 
army, we have conversed with, to be a wo^ 
man very superior to her associates,) wa« 
sad and silent tbe whole time— she partici- 

Sated not in tbe general joy but was evi* 
eotly, even to the affrighted prisoner, much 
pafaied at the savage scene she was eom^ 
polled to witness. When the fatal toma- 
hawk was raised to terminate forever the 
mortal existence of the unfortunate M^Kriro-' 
mon, at the critical and awful moment, 
MoLLT Francis, like an ao|el of mercy, 

f>laeed herself between it and death, reso- 
utely biddiM the astonished eiecutloher, if 
he thirsted for human blood, to shed hers ; 
bekig determined, she said, not to survive the 
prisoner's death. A momentary pause waa 
produoed by tldi unexpected occurrence, 
and she took advantage of this circnmstanon 
to implore tbe pHy of her ferocious father, 
who anally jrielded to her wishes, with tbe 
intention, however, it is believed, of mur- 
dering them both if he eould not sell 
M'Krraunon to the Spaniards, wkkh was 
luckily eflfbcted a few days after at St. 
Marks, for seven gaUonnmd ahalfofrum. 
M long u hm remnined a prisoner; his 
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^cfDefactre^ coritinued to show hhn adts 
of kindness. Now, the fortune of war has 
placed he^ in tbe power of the white peo- 
ple; she arrived at Fort Gadsden not long 
since with a number of others that had sur- 
rendered fn a starving condition. We are' 
sratified to learn, that a proper respect for 
oer virtues induced the commanding officer, 
Colonel Arbuckle to relieve her immediate 
wants. M^Krimmon appears to liave « dwe 
sense of the obligation he owes to the wo- 
man who saved his life at the hazard of her 
OWB — he left towa last week to seek her, 
«nd as far as may be in his power, to alle- 
viate her misfortunes. It is also his firm de- 
termination, we understand, if slie will coo- 
sent, to make her his wife, and reside, pro- 
vided he can prevail upon her to do so, wUh- 
Id tbe settted parts of Georgia. 
Indiana. 
A controversy has arisen betweCffi Gov. 
Jennings and Lieut. Gov. Harrison, cf hidia- 
na. It appears that the Constitution of that 
state provides that "no member of Congress 
or person holding any <offioe under the Uni- 
ted States, or this state, shall exercise the of- 
fice of Governor or Lieut. Governor ;'* — and 
it is further provided, that " no person ehali 
bold more than one lucrative office at the 
dame time, except as in this constitution is 
•tfspressly fonnlKed." Notwithstandiogthis 



provlsioii, Gov. Jenntogft has eiiftrebed the 
office of a Coramisdoner to hold a treaty 
with certain Indian tribes, and had been ab- 
sent from the state in the discharge of that 
office. Lieut Gov. Harrison attempted 16 
obtain the official seals, and to eicrclse (he 
office of Governor, but was Interrupted by 
the sudden return of Gov. Jennings. — ^The 
matter b now referred to the people throu^ 
(he medium of the newspapers. 
Missouri. 
The speaker laid before the Le^atare tbe 
returns of free white male inhabitants, made 
to the office of the secretary, and transmit- 
ted to the house by him, in obedience to an 
act of the General Assembly, passed Februa- 
ry 1st, 1817. Also a transcript of the appor- 
tionment of representation made by the ex- 
ecutive, in obedience to said act, which be* 
ing read, stands thus :— 



Ho««ard 

St. Charles, 2866 

St Louis, 4725 

St. Genevieve, 2206 

Washington, 1246 
Cape Girardeau, 2508 

New Madrid, 669 

Lawrence, 1629 
Arkansas, no 
enumeration, 
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Ato. 12. CABINET OF VAWETIES. 



(tram the tendon tiler ary Gtaette.) 

HEflMIT Ui LONDON, 

^ Skciehes of EaifUonabie Mamurt, 

No. IL 

HYDE PARK OK SUNDAY- 

** T WISH that there ^vas not such a thinr 
as a Sunday in the whole year," said 
my volatile friend, Lady Mary Modish : " A 
/iiie Sunday draws out as many insects, from 
the butterfly of fashion down to the grub- 
ivonn from some court leading out of Bi- 
sbopsgate Without, or Bishopsgate Within, as 
a hot sun and a sliower of rahi can produce 
Ml the middle of June. Tbe plebs flock so 
that you can scarcely eet into your barouche, 
«r curricle whhoot ocing hustled by the 
men-milliners, linen-drapers, and shop-boys, 
who have been serving you atl the rest of the 
week. Bad horsemen, and pedestrian w^ 
men,part*es a outrenee, ultras in conceit and 
ill dress, press upon you on every hand; 
and yet one cannot be at church all day, nor 
make a prisoner of one's self because it is 
Sunday. For my part, I am fnnia«f beyond 
measure on that day ; and were it not for 
my harp, and a little scandal, there would 
be no getting through it ut all." 

The carriage now drew up to the door ; 
aud hilt Ladyship proposed that 1 sbould 



tak^ a comer in it>a»d go down the Park 
just once with her and her younger tiatefy 
merely, as she said, <' to show her friends 
that she was In town.'* — «< What legions of 
compter coxcombs!'* exclaimed she, as we 
entered Grosvenor Gate; <* the Tilbory ami 
Dennet system is a great eonvenience to 
these people. Upon the plunder of the UU^ 
or by overcharging some particular article 
sold on the Saturday to a negligea&ti who 
goes shonpfag more for the purpose of mat- 
ing her iffvoured swain than for any thing 
which flihe wants to purchase, it is so easy 
for these once-a-week beaux to lure a Ulburjr 
and an awkward groom in a penper-and-san 
coat, like the incog of tlie royal family, and 
to sport their odious persons iu the dri\'e of 
fashion. Some of the monsters, too, bow to 
ladies whom they do not know, merely to 
rive them an air, or pass off their cubtomcrs 
for their acquaintance.** 

" There !** continued she, " there goes mv 
l^lamassier, with fixed spurs like a field-oflf- 
cer, and riding as importantly as if he we-re 
one of the Lords of the Treasury. There 
again b my banker's clerk, so stiff aud so 
laced up, that he looks more like an Egyp- 
tian mummy than a man. What iinfm- 
dence ! he has got sense groom out of place, 
with a cockade in his hat, by way of impos- 
ing OB the worid for a beau nUUtaire. I 
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lurre not tommoii piAiMec with these cnm- 
taret. ' I have long sinee left off going to 
the play on a Saturaayy because, independ- 
ent of my preference for the O^ra, these 
insects from Cheapside^and so on westward, 
shut up their shops, cheat their roasters, and 
/MiAriet iinj^oHante about nine o'elock. The 
nme par^ crowd the Farlt on Sunday ; Imt 
on black Monday return like school-boys to 
tteir work, and you see them, with the pen 
behind their ear, calcalating how to make 
up for their Jiebdomadal extravagances, pes- 
tering you to buy twice as much as yon 
want, aud officiously ofiering their arm at 
yoor carriage door/' 

At thb juncture Mr. Millefleurs came up 
to the carriage, perfumed like a milliner, his 
colour much heightened by some vegetable 
dye, and resolved neither to < blush unseen^ 
nor to < waste his sweetness on the deseK 
air.* liis approach was very mnch like 
what I have heard of the Spice Islands. Two 
ialse teeth in front shamed the others a little 
in their ivory polish, and bis breath savoured 
of myrrh like a heathen sacrifice, or the in- 
cense burned in one of their temples. He 
thnist his bone's head into the carriage, (I 
thoughts little abruptly and indecorously,) 
but I perceived that it gave no offence. He 
smiled very affectedly, adjusted his hat, pull- 
ed a lock of hair across his forehead, with a 
view of showing, first, that he bad a white one, 
and next, that the glossiness of his hair most 
have owed its lustre to at least two hours 
brushing, arranging, perfumiog, and un- 
guenting. He now got his horse's head still 
closer to us, dropped the rein upon, his neck, 
bung half in ana half out 6( the carriage, 
with his whip stuck onde; his arm, and a vi- 
olet in the corner of his month, a kind of im- 
piuient state in bis eye8,^and a something 
bidf too familiar, yet half courtly in his man- 
ner. 

•<What a beautiful horse T' said Lady 
Mry. ** Yes," replied MilleAeurs, *^ he is one 
of the best bred horses in Europe." I must 
confess that I thought otherwise ; nor did I 
admire his being so near, h'ls bead being 
troublesome to me : «< and," contmued he, 
" the best/cnrer in the universe." This ac- 
complishment I had myself excelled in ; but 
I was ignorant of its becoming a paK of 
equine education. I urged him to explain, 
and amused bin at my expense very much. 
He, however, way polite enoueh to instruct 
my igoorance ; and informecT me that he 
was a high couraged horse, and one of the 
best Ucapen offencts tliot he had ever seen. 
Lady idarv condescended all this time to 
caress the horse, and to display her lovely 
arm ungloved, with which she patted bis 
neck, and dffew a hundred admiring eyes. 

The ExquidU all this time brushed the 
animal gently with a highly scented silk 
handkerchief^ after which he displayed a 
cambric one, and went tbroogli a thousand 
little minandem* which would have suited 
in a^t^ted woman better than a Lieutenant 
hi bis Majesty's brigade of Guaids. Al- 



though be talked a great deaf, the wboie 
amount of his discourse was, that he gave 
only seven hundred guineas for his horse ; 
that his groom'-s borse had run at the Cra*. 
ven ; that be waft monstrous lucky that sea- 
son on the turf> that he was a very bold 
horseman himself; and, that being engaged 
to dine in thre* piaceB that day, be did not 
know how tlie devil to manage ; but that if 
Lady Mary dined at any one of the three* 
he would cut the other t wo. 

At thb moment a mad-brained Rt^gian of 
quality flew by, driving fonr-kk-band, and 
exclaimed, in a cracked but affected tone» 
"Where have you bid yourself of hite, 
Charles ?" " I have been one of His Majes- 
ty's prisoners in the Tower," saidMilleOours ; 
meaning that he had been on duty there ; 
and, turning to Lady Mary, in a half whis- 
per* he observed, ^ AMbough you sec him in 
tach good form, though his cattle and hi^ 
eouipage are so weU appointed* he sot out 
oi the Bench only last week, having thrown 
over the vagabonds his creditors : be is a 
noble spirited fellow, as good a whip as any 
in Britain, full of life ao^ of hufooor, aod'l 
am happy to say that he has now a dozen oi 
9iS fine horses as any in Christendom, kept, 
bUn entenAif in my name-*-but thfire is a 
wheel within a wheel." 

He now dropped (be violet, kissed his 
hand, and was out of sight in two seeonds.' 
<<A fine young man!" said her Ladyship. 
I bowed assent, and offered her some Eau 
de ColognCt which 1 had about me, as the 
well-bred fencing horse bad left an impres- 
sion of stable smell on her taper fingers. 
Alas I thought I, this young rake has left a 
deeper impression elsewhere. Lady Mary 
has a fine fortune, and I am sorry to see her 
thus dazzled b^ this compound of trinkets 
and of cosmetics, who, involved to a great 
degree, will in a short time squai^er a great 
part of her propeKy. But Mr. Millcfieurs is 
a complete merteiHeux; and that is quite 
enough for my volatile friend. 

Looking after him for half a minute, she 
perceived a group of women in the very Utft 
Parisian fashions. " There," said she, 
<<tbere is all that taffeta, feathers, flowers, and 
expensive lace can do i and yet you see by 
their loud talking, and their mauvais Un, by 
their being unfitteuded by a servant, and by 
thb bit of Mraiv adhering to that one's petti- 
4x>at, tliat tbey have come {dl the way from 
Fleet-street or LudgaterHlU in a hackney 
coach, and arc now trying unsuccessfully to 
play women of fashion. See the awkward 
wogjd-be beau too, in a coat on for the first 
time, aud boots which have never Grpfil^e4 
a horse." 

Airs. Marvellous now drew up close tm 
us. '' My dear Ladv l^lary," said sl^, ** i 
am suffocated with dust, and am sickened 
with vulgarity; but, to be sure, we have 
every thing in London here, from the Heus# 
of Peers to Waterloo House and tbe inhabi- 
tants of the eatch-penny cheap shops all 
over iqvfa. I muit tcU yoi^ about the iilai, 
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wmi 9bmA tn^ BMbtm's aorUfiaiMioih mi 
ilwttt foor Mfi. O^'s M«g ACffMtw), ml 
the raMnigfat (light to tfa* cooHnaAt of our 
poor I>ai]dV"-^*-9 whe an4¥«d in mn opeft 
Wt-*our boroagfa nraber rained, bis wife 
•ipoted, strong suspiekm* about tb» ohil> 
4p»iH*f oong WUIoiiJ[;hby caUed outi thought 
slacks pratended that he could notgttmie- 
aoad, LaveiH^r epon tba gMOMy alt a 
hoaxr 

Here she lacerated the reputation of al- 
■lOft aU her aciMiBiiitaiice, to whieh I per- 
ceived the flerving-mem attached to both 
carriagee moat partioularly atteative. Whea 
ahe dmve off, Fobienred to Lady Mary, that 
I tfaoaght people of quality were aot aufjl- 
cieotly cautioiis of speakkig before their ter- 
\'aiit8, and that they awed to theiDaelTee 
aad to polite soeietv oiore care la this par" 
ticalar : riie gave a tligfat toee wHh her head, 
aad Mtd, << Oh ! they haow notbiac about 
aoMNira and biph life, and can't umtontand 
oar eooveraatioo.** I wat, however, qaka 
of a diiferea« opbiion, in which 1 was after- 
wards still mire eonftrned. 

Oar Kiquisile «ow came op to the car- 
riage a second time, with some coneevt 
tiehetSf which he wished my fair friend to 
take ; aad he looked just as much as to say, 
'^ Thou art a happy dog, oM gentleman V* 
A tetempbic signal passed, and he said to 
me> ^'1 juat met Sir Peter Panemar, the na- 
bob, and he swears that there is the most 
beautlfiil Spanish woman that ever looked 
throogh a veil, just gone into tlie garden. 
It is said, by the bye, that sfat is protected 
hj^L certain Peer ; but I btK^ve her to be a 
rich diamond merchant's wife : the whole 
park b In a blaee about her." I am a great 
amateur, 1 confess* A lovely picture is 
worthy contemplatbig; and my deeigus go 
DO further, f. also suspected that this was 
im adroit maneravre to get rid of- me for a 
time. I tharafore requMted permission to 
lal^bt, for the pnq[>ose of looking into the 

Crden. T^is was dieeif ully agreed to ; and 
Ay Mary praonsed to wait until I had 
f ea s te d my eyes on the fescinating incognita. 
IV ^H^y iwain then oSl?red to take my 
plaoa ttntli I returned ; and tbb arrange- 
nent seemed to please all three. Our Ex- 



future, at which she laughed ; her sister 
looked insipidly; and the step was let down 
^r mo. 

Arrived in the gardens, I sought la belU 
$9nora in vain ; and am now uncertain wbe- 
Iher I was honied or not, akhoagh our £i- 
^isite most solemnly protested Uiat the na* 
lob had seen her. I sat down for a moment 
•n the low waU, and heard the soandal of 
the liveried tribe. "How does your coat fit 
you. Sir Jerry f*' crM one footman to ano- 
Hber: « Tou'U only have to try it on : I once 
lived with yoor old misuses, who was de- 
termined that 1 should not eat the bread of 
IdleBMti fort leaver sol ^ nmoent's ain^se* 
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t ffidbl I was l«i bar aaniaa 2 sht anda 
the card money ; measures oni ber | 
sionslike a nipcoeese pmner of a man « 
notes dpwn everything in her47^no60Qiit 
book; and if you can ipake a guinea hoal d er 
your wages. Til allow yon toeat ant roaited. 
But yott'D not be long there, tho«cb tlmold 
nsan b a good-natured fool aoougb, deaf 
drunken, and snaty, but never oat of tem- 
per." Mach more was added; bat tl|ia was 
qnUa eaongh for me. Another aeoondrel 
insinuated soosething caaceinuig a. fieUow- 
•ervant of his, and one of hldi rmili) vhfeh 
aInKMt wduced me to cane lum. 

At my return tq the carriage, I delicately 
hinted a part of what I had heard ; hot II bad 
DO eflhot : neither bad the tearing of tba lace 
ioonce, nor the want of nrinc^ile of the 
yoonc icmr-in-hand buck : all seemed to pass 
with bar ladyship as matters of ooncsn ui 
high life. And yet she ie vktuons, pnideat, 
an<^ well-priocipled; bqt, as Mrs. MacsRel- 
kNUfl eaUs it, she is fer ^one, and I am sorry 
for it 

li'ive o'clock now called os to drese, nod 
a third successioa of company arrHrad, who 
all appeared to have dined, and on whose 
cheeks sat the flush of punoh aad otber 
strong liquors. In. these ^^Mipe were chil- 
dren drawn by do^, or 1^ their papaa, ia 
little chairs, others in arms, fat landladies, 
tall strapping wives, and teme submissive 
bttibaods^the emblems of domestic driU 
and of petticoat subordination. Eveiy in* 
sect of fashion flew off on fancy's wing at 
the appaaraaee of U tiert eiat. 

And now commenced the pleasores and 
the labours of the toilette, whieh t leave my 
Coir friend to indylge in^ oonvlnoed atUtt 
same tkne qu'eiU aura iet diUraetiMu. 

TvB UfiitMnr in hosptm. 



iroRTHKWV lEXfEnitlOlf. 

Oflieia) accounts have arrived from Ihe 
vessels eipployed in the attempt to discover 
the Northwest passage to the Pacific Ocean, 
dated July 29th and Angutt 1st. At (be 
date of the fli'st despatches the iMbella and 
the Alexander were in latitude 14P dOf N. 
longitude 60^ at/ W. very near the head of 
Beffln's Bnv. The weather was serene and 
peifectly clear. The variation of the com* 
pass, by accurate observations repcttteAy 
made on board both shipsi was 89^ and the 
dip 840 dO'. It had been perfectly eakn, 
and the sea as smooth as glass for three or 
four days, and the current drifted tbem to 
the south-eastward, which raised their hopes 
of there being an onen passage to Ae west* 
ward, througn Alderman ^nes's or Sir 
James Lancaster's Somid. All the way ap 
the middle of Davis's StraiU they 4drted an 
unbroken field of ice on the ]e(t, but as they 
preoeeded K became tiiinner, and aoparent- 
ly rotten, and they were sanguine thai, the 
momeQt the breeae spranr op, the Ice to the 
westward would allow them to reaetr the 
nor^m iboros of ApMriea. ^ke otoioil 
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ktrautij ymmM^A •mot^ the 

mtry pari oi the skijp'& eonpaoy , uid «U 

were in ptrfect health. 

The second despatches of the 1st of An* 
cast ere the last which in ailprobiiibillCy wlU 
be received this Teai^) as oor shi|M were py 
inc bejood the track of aH the tiadiog ao4 
t fishiM vessels, which tiU then had aceom- 
|)amed tlieSr course. Strange as it may ap 
pear, the u>proaoh of wlnljer, which begjlAs 
very early m those hich latitades» seems to 
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have incieasedy insteeid of shattiM out every 
hope of success. In a private letter from 
Ci^ain Ross, in lat 76» 48' 14, long. ^V^ 3(/ 
IV. he says» << I have but a few moments to 
Catt yon, that we have now every prospect 
of successi the Ice is cleariag away fut^ and 
the wind Is at N. E. Our vaiialion} observ- 
ed on the ice, 86. 13. We have kUM a 
whale, and laid in a stock of Uubber for our 
whiter fuel"-*Tbe letters received trom 
ether persons, nnder his command, are of 
the same date, and equally promislng.r— 
They state, that the ice was clearing away, 
and that their prospect of success was im* 
proving. The most extraordinary pbeno' 
mepon of the variation of the compass had 
gone on increasing ; — ^it was 88. 13. on the 
ice — wc say on the ice, fur on board ship, 
owin£ to some peculiar InAoence not yet 
asceiiaiDed, it was much more% ^he former 
letters, of which we have already given ex- 
tracts, mention, that on board ship toe varia* 
tion was at one time ^ degrees, that is^ the 
needle pointed, instead oinorihy to the swiii- 
wtrd of west. This difference between the 
real variation and an apparent variation on 
board ship was first discovered by Captaia 
.Flinders, but it was supposed to be an acci- 
dental peculiarity in his ship : it is now clear 
that U belongs to all ships, and varies in all, 
and there would b^e little doubt that it should 
be attributed to tlic influence of the iron 
about the vessel, except for a curious Cact 
which we understand has been ascertained ; 
namely, that the compasses called insulated 
compasses, which are placed in boxes of 
hron, and which are uninfluenced by«exter- 
nal iron, when brought near to them, ar^ 
affected by the ship variation in the same 
de^e as the comikion compass.^Xhb, 
which b now called the devtflrfiafl, has been 
ioond to be macbgreater as the experiments 
gonor(Eward. Tnis is accounted for from 
%e circumstance of the dip of the needle 
diminishing what is usually called its polari- 
ty, and alioi^ng it, therefore, to be more 
CMily affected l^ the local influence of the 
ship. 

Such k the substance of the official ac- 
counts as far as we have been able to learn. 
There is an abundance of private letters to 
the friends fuid relations of those who have 
embarked ii| this n»ost important enterprise. 
The following are extracts from some ef the 
most interesting. 

''JfTu Majuty** Ship 4Uwnd$r, Jmt 17. 
'^nr ©EAR SIB, 
*^l am now writing in the teat epon the 
You XT.—Iio. III. 99 



Mth \nd of liftre> pr Wy^itt Islavt, wtth 
Ihe pendalum clock within one yard of ine, 
a«id the obeervatory and all the lostruments 
withhi halfa-docen. We were arrested in. 
oar progress yesterday by the ice, which 
forms a comidete bar about fhree miles to 
the northwara of this island, commenciag 
on theXSreenlamlside, from what is called 
Four Island Point, and extending down the 
straits at a distance not greater than tea 
miles to the westward of thb island^ and 
fifteen to the westward of Dlsko. So<m after 
entering the straits, we foond it atisolutely 
imprectu^le to go up to the middle, as the 
ice gradually brouglit us into the land, till a. 
little to the northward of Riskoil (vulgo Bm4 
Koin %ve werefora day or two totally block- 
aded. The ice then, by one of those unac- 
countable changes thatisu ireouently occur 
here, opened sufficiently to ^ve us a free 
passage, till vesterday we found a second 
bar m this place. From every account we 
have received, as well as from what we 
have already seen, it is certain that the Jast 
winter has not only been severe, but that 
the frost has lasted ipuch later than has bee8 
the case for manv years past. Tou may 
imagine our surpriBe when, on coming into 
this neighbourhood yesterday, we fodinl up- 
wanls of thirtv-five British ships at anchor 
upon the ice-bergs, wiiich completely form 
a cluster of innumerable islands from the 
spot in which I at this moment view them. 
They liaveall been detained here — not days, 
but weeks, in spite of every exertion to get 
to the northward : and the fishery maybe 
considered as hitherto an unsuccessful one, 
With the exception of a few of the ships m 
Diako Bay. 

" The causes which operate upon the ice, 
producins; very sudden changes in it, are so 
tittle umlferstoed* that it is impossible to 
judge when any such chance may taire pjace 
as to enable us to gat to the northward. 1 
have just been to the top of a mountain of 
no inconsiderable height, to determine its 
altitude by the barometer: and I wish I 
could give you an adeouate idea of the mag- 
nificent sublimity of the scene I have just 
W)Uie.Hsed. The whole bioriaon to the oerlb- 
ward and westward is one complete tna^ of 
compact field ice; with the exception of 
abov^ 600 ice-bergsy which, with h^ and 
there a small spot of clear bhie water, serve 
to vary the scene, which would otherwise 
tire tlie eye with the uniformity of its das- 
aling whiteness. To the eastward is seen 
the land of Greenland, very high, almost 
entirely aovered with snow, and frowning) 
as it wer^ upon the ocean of ice which en- 
virons its shores. To the southwacd is the 
islan4 of Dislso^with iu son^mit (whi^ w^ 
have never clearly seen) completely lost in 
the clouds. JNear this island are all the 
Ckfenlatt4 slaps at anchor,^vittg a fiaish ta 
the scene, whose grandeur and beauty, ar^ 
far beyond any thing i have seen before. 
.The longitudes of the places on thb. coast 
WeieTec7iiBahlawafto(9M^eft^a. Wa 
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Imd a *rpAt nnmbt-r of excfltetit hxnkn to 
tht sottthward,*'which, with i\n fsftbetla'ii 
cbfohortiefcw, which go ffdmirftblr, will, I 
tMnk, tletcnulne the Ibnrltudes so far, to the 
iftriTPst Hiftc Of four mifes. The dip of tbfe 
needle in lat. 6t. 22. was 82. aod the varia- 
thynm.99. 

•« Here (bewdip aboiit thfe sarte, and the 
aehtiutfts w« hate taken flin tnorolng we 
Antaot work fbf* waht of a latltitde, which 
we ho(^to obtain at midnight, llie transit 
of the fiviti for The pendnltiiD we hope to get 
ttt-morrow, an^ the Ice still remains firm, 
so as to prevent oar leaving this place, the 
next thkf , we tmst| will prodnce something 
ifrthWway. Delighted as I am to take a 
part in tiiese observations, I confess t shonld* 
be dad to see the tents stmck to-night, and 
the J(?e open ; and you may rely upon it, 
that nt> objedt Whatever will ever tempt our 
Commodore to neglect" for an Instant th& 
ihaitt object of the eipedttion.' The ritttent 
tTiat has been Spoken or as cdming dfrettly 
dbwn-the straits, if it eilsisat all, most be to 
tlie westward of oor tmdr op the straits ; 
/nd, Indeed, rfl the masters of me ships have 
a grtift dread of being set to thfe westward 
fn our present latitude, as they insist upon !l 
(hat if a ship were beset here she would pro- 
bably tome ont in 85 dejrrees. 

** Tttesffay, Jane 2^. 
■ «» The ice Having open«! a little on the 
evening of Saturday, we ptideavi^ured to get 
tovcr ftom nnre hhind to tht coast of Oreen- 
Tand, ori ks the itiasters call it, the £bst 
Ldiid. The Isabella was beset in making 
this attempt, and was drifted about wHh the 
ite t>y tbe tidies lift Monday morning. Wfl 
were more fortunate, havmg succeeded id 
retting over to the fcitid, and Mito clear wa- 
fer, on Smfday evening, and there made 
fest to a berg, to wait fcrllie Isabella. There 
Wotdd "be no nnvkating this sen but for the 
iergs; tbr, after the men ha%'e towed and 
Warped the ship fer 12 to 14 hodrs, she 
Wocnd be adrift again, and at the mercy of 
the ice. If JJ^n conid not anch6r In secnritv 
\o one of tbese enermoos nmsses, whicn 
rests upon the ground, and perfectly seciires 
you from every dangef , except that (which 
has once or twfce Occmrcd to os) of drifting 
(jff witii a Mgfi s|)rlngtide Into deep water. 
•A ship is almost perfectly secure from going 
on "^irtrej when wcH anchored to them ; for 
ftini-mnlK'stof them draws "so mnch more 
wnttrtf isrt any sIHp, that W mn^ ground long 
brfnri^^lTe fdiipjnnlessthe shore immediately 
A^WiJd it* is veiy steep indeed. A xery small 
i<»r-bcrg, to wmcb we nmjhtnrd on the Oth 
of June, was gromntWd ftr 52 fHtJioms, and 
^•>t«-so firmly tnooreH, that the le\ efs of ttitj 
aipptftif ntWfe we^e nt)t1bThe sti^est der 
Wee aifected. * ^ -^ - - 

'^ ^SvItfG. 

*- ' ^ $fnce 1 Inst wrofe,'we have Ueen Incest 
yatittv occiiph^ in attemfitfng to'get through 
jhe fct to the northwattl. Theflrstttagt 
Uvc ihfcde was to Northeast Bfty, wb«?rc wt 
fiaVe l)ten ^tallied several <kys, widcb 



cfMA only be oifcupted In s«tflfli| fht porf^ 
tlonof the Several points of land, iic. and- 
the variation of tho compass, \vhich, by the 
by, can pcfver be done on board a ship with 
wtrf toMrable degree of accnracy, a differ* 
enee df 8() decrees at^sin^ from a change im 
(weslilp's head, tin board the Tsabelfa." On 
board the Aletander this difference i»very 
apparent also, but in a mndi smaller de g ree. 
I do not, however, consider the esperhnent* 
Vrt hate yet made to W snA^iently fifime^ 
rons, 6t sttfteiently delfcate, to enable us to 
draw any slitisfactory conclu4on from tb«m 
on this very interesting point, till further and 
better opportunities oifer. 

** We bad rather an interesting visit frort' 
two Esquimanx families the other ^y^ but 
whti the details of Wliich I shall not now 
ttxiBble ydu. In truth, I have so few mo-* 
ments to spare from the Uuniedlate dutiet 
Which now press upon us, that I fear you 
willtWiHtrty letter but a shabby 6ne. lliese 
list two days have given, us a run t6 the. 
northward beyxmd our most sangajne ei- 
pectation, as we are at this moment within 
seven miles of the northernmost of the 
Womn*8 Istands, a*id passed Sanderson*! 
Hope yesterday evening. 

«< Omrfatftoi^, by account, to-day r,t noon, 
we» 78. W. N.; Isabella's 73. Id. long. t^T 
M. W. Some of the Estinhnanx from these 
iirfands were, I understand, on board the 
Isabella to-day, and report, that the place ia 
which we now are has been clear of ice 
during the whole winter (is tliis possible }) 
that CO whales have been here during the 
Whole season ; aqd that they think thei-e la 
plenh^ of clear water to the northward If 
this be true, It is ddigbtful intdligeocc for 
us. As far as we can ourselves see, tiiere ia 
na reason to question the acooracy of this 
statement ; for though the number of bern 
is here, as at Riskoll, and at Wavgatt Lslaudf 
and Mack Hook, almost t)eyona conception 
or belief, the field-ice appears to be by no 
means so dose lis to stop our progress. Hotv 
fong this fah- prospect may continue, itia 
ImpOf^fble to judge ; but the voyage beigin^ 
to acquire extreme interest, ana all are 
aoxiously looking out to the north. 

" 9. S*— July 6.—! have jUst mcasive4 
the height of an Ico-ljctg, wWch is 128 feet 
and a half, and it is aground fn Y2S f^rhoms ! 
This is literally a small one coni])ared with 
some hundrto^ that we have steen. Feet 
above water, and fathonis under, seem to t>» 
th^ genera) run of llidr specific gravity." 

** Hit MajtttifMp haheUot at *cg, 2a/w5. 26. 
fm. tt7. 7. tnrifftion B5.'-».--^/y 25. 

••1>EAii Vi , Tilts is oor bi^t oppoitu- 

hity ^hts year, therefore J coold not let It 
pass Mltiout Writing, atthough nothing has 
passed since my last. We are trowtotha 
norttrwsrd cf all thni4itirsl)mt are llshhig; 
ve see. some a long way a-«tern ; the b<^i 
%«1th dl«patch«i is going lUHnediatclyto one 
oC.them; they have followed arre^ ytrty 
fhfyyewr, tmd harebeefn very kind In giving 
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ttnly wUb ibt m aU tafii back; they bava » 
ioof way to go tbraogh the lea. Tba coait 
bagiM to look moit and mort miMraUa; 
at w« get nortbi it ba» more ibe appaaraoca 
of a cbaia of tea looantaiiif tbao land; Ihe 
^aa is oaa solid field, of ice at far as tbaey^ 
eaa raack Wbcn tbe wind blows (torn tba 
iiortb, wa find narrow patsagas in it, nod 
tbroofh tbeio we paM on : «ametiine« tbe 
wbola of our ni^ri are on the iaa, dialing 
4ba sbip alaog tba adge of tbe flaws. From 
Ibe vry great variation, wa cannot be a 
great way frow tbe ipagoeCic pola ; you will 
ssie tbe variation by our ia^ obsarvatlan on 
Ibe icf at O^e bead ^ tbe letter." 

PkiloiQfkital MugasiM. 



(Fram McF* Journey in China,) 

The orang^ontanfr* on bit arrival in Java 
itwt Batavia, was allowed to be entirely at 
libnty till wltbln a day or two of beios pat 
-On board the Csesarte be conveyed to Eng- 
land ; and whilst at large, made' no aftempt 
10 escape, but became violent wlten put into 
a laree railed bamboo cage for tbe purpose 
af belM conveyed from tbe island. As soon 
as ha Mi Mmtelf in eonflnemaott be took 
<ba rails of tlia caca into his bands, and sbak- 
tag tbam viotoatiy, endeavonred to break 
Ibem in pleeas; but finding that tbey did 
"notyldd gmMrally, -ha triad tbam separate- 
ITt mtd having discovered one weaker than 
the rest, worked at it oon^tintly till bo bad 
lirpken it aad arnde bis escape. On board 
skip, an attempt being made to seaare bim 
by a chain tied wHb astrong staple, be bi- 
itantly onfaetanad It, and ran an wkh the 
^tbi dragging behind; but indhig hinatif 
•mbarraiistf bf Its leagtii, ha catted it oaea 
^ twice, and threw H over Ms shoulder. 
This feat he oAea repeated, and when he 
Comid that it would not remain on bit sbonl- 
der, he took it Into bis month. 

Mer several abortive attempts to tecnre 
bim mora eSeetualty, he was allowed to 
wander freely about the ship, and aooa ha- 
«nme fiimiftar with the sailors, and sorpatsed 
them in agility. They often chaeed him 
nbofit the rigging, and gave him fimpsent 
•^iiportanltiasofdtsplayhig hisndmittteas hi 
inanarhig an escape. On first starting, be 
'wotttdimdeavour to ontstrip his pursners by 
^^tm speed, but arhen much pressed, ehide 
them bv seiaing a loose rope and swinging 
omof theh* reach. At other times ha would 
-^ienttv wfdt on the abronds or at tha mast- 
'*<^titi bisparsurrs almost touched bim, 
«J]>d-dien ftuadenly Umar himself to the deck 
*V Any rope that was near Mm* or bound 
*^g the mainstay from <o«e aMst to the 
'^tbar, swinging by his hands, asii movhig 
[yp one over tbe other. Tha men -would 
•™» »?^aJt« tha rotiea by whkh bn dinng 
«.7haa ogmeh violeiKe astoctrnkaanafear 



hiefiUGng,bn( la^on foan4 that tha pM»^ 
of bis muscles could mi be easily overcoma. 
When in a playful humour,' be would often 
•wiM witbm arm'4 length of )iis pursuer* 
and having stniok jUim with bis bund, Uiro\y 
bhasalffromhin). 

^ When m juvft, ha locka<J Ui a large tama- 
rind tree near my dwelling ; aiid lormcil a 
hedbf inlarUviningili&smail branches, and 
covering iboni ir ilb leaves* IXinu; the ^sw 
be would Uj^ wUU bis beii'd projeitiug be- 
yond bis nasi, W4liibiug whoever might |mu 
under, and when lir saw tuiy one wiS) fruU, 
would daweud to obl;aa u share of it I Jf 
always retired for tba night at sun-^et, or 
sooner if be had boon well iai] ; and com 
with tbe sun, and vi4ilcU those fi-uoi whoip 
he -habitually received-food. 

This animol neither practises tlie grin^ac^ 
,and antJc; of other monkeys, nor pussesi^es 
t^elr perpetual peoneac*s to mieobieC Gva- 
vity, approaching to melancholy, and railcl 
ness, were sometimes strongly expressed in 
bLs countenance, and seem to be the cba< 
racterMics of his dk»|)a<urtou. When he 
first came amongst straitgcr?, he would sit 
for hours with liis hand upon hishe^^, look- 
ing i)onsiveIy at all around him ; or when 
nuich incomnHodcd by their examination, 
would hide bimself beneath any covering 
that was at band. His mildness wasovinced 
by bis forbearance uudar injuries, which 
were grievous before ha was excited to re- 
venge; but be always avoided those who 
ofitau taased biro, lie soon beca^ie stronzly 
attached to those who kindly used him. By 
their side be was fond of sittmg; and gettinz 
as close as possible to tlieir persons, would 
take theb* bands between bis lips, and fly to 
them for protection. From the, boatswain 
•f tbe Alcefte, who shared bis iaeals with 
bim, and was bis chief favourite, altbou^ 
ha sometimes purloined the grog and. the 
biscuit of his benefactor, he Warned to cat 
with a sfM>on ; and might be often seen sit- 
tin|; at ms cabin door anjoyiug bis coffee, 
<iuile untttbarrasaed by those who observed 
bim, and with a grotesque and sober air, 
that seemed a horlesquc; on human nature. 

Next to tha boatswain, J was jierhaps bis 
matt intimate actpiaioianca. He would al- 
ways follow me to the mast-bead, wbitber I 
often want for the sake q{ reading, apart 
from the noise of tbe ship ; and having satis- 
fied himself that my pocWs eoutatned no 
eatables, would lie down by my side, and 
putliag a topsail entirely over him, pevp* 
from it occasionsHly to walcb my move- 
maots. 

His favonrite sAnusamejit in Java, was in 
swinging from the bmacbes of trees, in nasft- 
ing fium one tree to mother, and in cbuiL- 
ing over tha roofs of boasea; on board, ijn 
hanging by bis arras from the ropes, and m 
ramaing with tlia Itoys of tba «hip. H^ 
would entice them into pUy by striking 
them with his liand as the^* fimnei}, and 
bonndin^ from tbcn)> but klCowing tbeui >o 
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overlalce bim, aiiden^;agfr In ft mock senfflet 
in wbich he lued hif hands, feet^ add mouth . 
If any conjectore could be formed from 
these frolics, of his mode of attacking an ad- 
versary, it wonid appear to be bis first ob- 
ject to throw him down, then to secure hitt 
with his hands and feet, and then wound 
bim with his teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board from 
Java he took liltle notice, whilst under the 
obscrration of the persons of the ship. 
Once, Indeed, be opemy attempted to throw 
a f main cage^ containing three of them, over* 
l)Oard, be^se, probabir, he had seen them 
receive food of which be could obtain no 
part. But although he held so little inter* 
course with them when under our inspec- 
tion, I had reason to suspect that he wai 
less indiflerent to their society when free 
from our obsenration ; and was one day 
sum^ioned to the top-sallant jrard of th« 
mizen-mast to overlo<ur him playing with 
a yonng male monkev. Ly'inz on his back, 
iMutially covered with the sail, he for some' 
dme contemplated, wKh great gravity, the 
gambols of the monkey which bounded over 
him ; but at length caught him by the tail, 
and tried to envelop him in the covering. 
The monkey seemed to disltke the confine- 
ment, and broke from him, but again renew- 
ed its gambols, and although frequently 
cao|!^t, always escaped. Toe intercourse 
however did iv>t seem to be that of equals, 
for the orang-outang never condescended to 
romp with Ibe monkeys as he did with tlie 
bojrs of the ship. Tet the monkeys had evi- 
dently a great predilection for his company ; 
for whenever they broke loose, tbev took 
their way to his resting-placct and were 
oftettseen lurking about it, or creeping clan- 
destinely towards him. There appeared to 
be no~ ipradation in their intimacy, as they 
ep*,)eared as confidently familiar with him 
wMn first observed as at the close of their 
acouaintance. 

On board sliip he commonly slept at the 
mast-head, after wrapping himself in a sail. 
In making his bed, he used the sreatest pains 
to remove tverv thing out ofbis way that 
might render the turtace on which he in- 
tended to He uneven ; and having satisfied 
himself with this part of his arrangement, 
spread out the sail, and lying down upon It 
on bis baoki drew it over his body. Some- 
times I pre-ocoupied his bed, and teased 
him by refusing to give it up. On these oc- 
casions he would endeavour to pull the sail 
from under me, or to force me mm it, and 
would not rest till I had resigned it. If it 
was large enough for both, he would quietly 
lie by my side. If all the sbUs happened to 
be set, he would hunt about for some other 
covering, and either Steal ortc of the sailors' 
JHckets or shirts that happened to be dlryirt^, 
or empty a hammock of its bhinkets. GW 
the Cape of Good Hope he suiFered much 
from a low temperature, especiallv eariy 
iff the morning, when ht> woald aeseend 



fi^m the mast, shuddering Witb cold, IM 
nmnhig up to any one of bis friends, clkntl 
into their arms, and clasping them cloi^ 
derive warmth from their persons, seream- 
Ingviolently at any attempt to remove him. 

His food in Java was chiefly fruH) espe*^ 
claUv mangostans, of which he was exees* 
sivefy fond. He also sucked egn with vo- 
mcity, and often employed hima% in seek* 
ing them. On board ship his diet was of 
no definite kind. He ate readily of aH kiads 
of meat, and espeeiallv raw meat ; was vwjr 
fond of bread, iNit always preferred fnrita 
when he could obtain them. 

His hevenge In Java was water; on 
boaid ship it was as diversified as bis food. 
He preferred colfee and tea, bat would rea* 
dlly take wine, aad exemplifted bis attach- 
ment to spirits by stealiaa the capt^n*a 
brandy-botue. Since hb armaf In Loadoa 
he has preferred beer and milk to anything 
else, but drinks wine and other liquors. 

In his attempt to obtain food^ he afifbrded m 
many opportunities of Judging of hit eaga> 
city and disposition. He was always verf 
Impatient to seise It when held oat to Iub» 
and became passionata when it was sot 
soon given up, and would clrase a pereon all 
over tne ship to obtafai It. I Mldons caSM 
on deck without sweetoMatsar Imit la my 
pocket, and could never escape his vjgHant 
eye. Sometimes I endeavoured to avaia 
him by ascending to the mast-head, bat was 
always overtaken or Inlarcepled in my ptih 
gross. When he came up with me on tiM 
shrouds, he would secure hlmsetfliyona 
foot in the rattUng, and confine my legs wick 
the other, and one of his hands, whilst Im 
rified my pockets. If he found it Impossi- 
ble to overtake me, he would climb ton 
conMerable height on the loose nninf i and 
then drop snddeniy upon me. w if, pe^ 
oeiving his intention, I attempted to de- 
scend, ne would slide down a rope and meat 
me at the bottom of the shrouds. Soaio* 
times I fastened an orange to the endof a 
rope, and lowered It to the deck from tlm 
niast-tiead; and as soon as he attempted to 
teiae it, drew it rapidly np. After bain§ 
several times foiled in endeavonrlna to ob- 
tain it by dlieet meaas, he alterad his plan. 
-Appearing to care little about it, he wonM 
remove (o some distance, and aseendtba 
riggina'very leisurely for some timet and 
then By a sudden spring catch the rope 
whfeh held it. If defeated again by my 
iuddenl:^ jorktog the rope, he woold at first 
seem quite in despair, relioquSsh bis effort, 
and rush about tile rigging, soraamhig vio- 
lently. But he would always return^ and 
again selsinff the rope, disregard the jeslc^ 
and allow it to run thrott|^ his band titt 
witbm reach of the orange ; hot If again 
foiled, would ooi|(ie to esy side, and tanng 
me hf tiioarm» confine it ««hilst he ha^al 
the aranga op. 

BntafUmogh so gentle whan not eicead* 
ingly Irritated, the nrapg-outing oonld ha 
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bf opeainr Ms ■KMth, showing his leeth, 
sekiog Midfaititg those who were Bear falm. 
SoBMOBMe, indeed, be seemed to be alosost 
driven to despeifllioB; end oatwoor three 
occasioes eoomutted an act whfeh, In a ra- 
tional bebgy wottld have been cafled the 
thrsateningofsuie&de. If repeatedly refus- 
ed an orange when he attempted to take it» 
he woold shriek Tioientlv and swing fori- 
oasif abosA the ropea; then return and en- 
deavoar to obtain it : if again refused, he 
woold roll for some time like an aognr child 
upon the deck> ntteriu the most pieroing 
sereaflDs; and then saodenly starting up. 
rash forionshr over the side of the ship, aiid 
dbappear. Ob first w^nessing this act^ we 
thought ke had thrown himself into the sea ; 
hot on a search being made, found him con- 
cealed aoder the ehaus. 

I have seen him eihibit violent alarm on 
two occasions only, when he appeared to 
seeksafe^ in ffsfainig as high an elevation 
as possible. On seeing eight large turtle 
broudit oa board, whilst the Cesar was off 
the Island of Ascension, he climbed with all 
possible speed to a higher part of the ship 
than he had ever before reached ; and look- 
ing down upon them, projected bis long lips 
into the (onaAd a hors anout, uttering at the 
same time a aoand wnich might be describ- 
id as between the croaking of a frog and the 
finiBtbg of a pig. AAer some time he ven- 
ttned to descend, but with great caution, 
peeping coatinoally at the turtle, but could 
not be induced to approach within many 
yards of them.' He ran to the fame height, 
and uttered the same soonds, on seeing some 
men bathing and splashing in the sea : and 
since .his arrival in England, has shown 
ftsariy the same degree of fear at the siglft of 
alivetortoieeL 

Such were the actions of this animal, as 
w as they fell under mv notice, during our 
voyage from Java: and they seem to in- 
elade most of those which have been related 
^ the orang-oatang by other observers. I 
cannot find, since liis arrival in England, 
that he has learnt to perform more than two 
feats which he did not practice on board the 
>bip,.altboogh his education has been by no 
aaans ne^eted. One of these it to walk 
aprigbt, or rather on Itk feet, unsupported 
by his hands \ the other, to kiss bis keeper. 
I have before remarked with bow much oifi- 
ccdfy he aecomplishet the first, and may 
«dd, that a weil-trained dancing dog woiikl 
Mr sarpaes him m the Imitation of the human 
posture, i believe that ail the figuma given 
^ orangkontanes In aa wifwopped erect pos- 
ture, are wboUy nnnatural. Some writer 
states that bb oraogKmtaDg, which he de- 
scribes, gave « real kisses ;" tad so words 
iHsatatemenlr'thal the reader supposes them 
the natural act of the animal. This is cor- 
^|nly not the case with the orang-oBtaog 
»hicb I have .described. Ha imitates the 
•«* of iiissiog by projecting his lips against 



tbefoce orbbkiipar,bgt gives Hmni no im- 
dbIsc. He never attempted this aation on 
board ship, but has beeu taught it by tboee 
who BOW have him in dfarga.' 



kkvabkablb pboof op tvb nnioRTALmr 
or tbb soul. 

GcHirABivs, a pbvsiciaBr a man of emi- 
nence in piety and charity, had, in his 
South, some doubts of the reality of another 
fe. He saw one night in a dream, a youn^ 
man of a celesUal figure, who bade him fol- 
krw him. The apparition led him into a 
magnificent oitv, in which his can were 
charmed by melodioas music, which far es- 
ceeded the most enchanting harmony ha 
had ever heard. To the tnoBiry, from 
whence proceeded these ravishing sonnds, 
his coodnotor answered, that they B^re the 
hymns of the blessed in heaven ; and disafh 
|)eared. Gennadius awoke, and the impres- 
sion of the dream was dissinated by tlm 
transactions of the day. Tue following 
night the same voBng man appeared, and 
asked whether he reeollectea him ? The 
melodions songs which I beard last nigfatf 
answered Gennadius, are now brooght again 
to my memory. "Did yoa hear them," 
said the apparition, « dreaming, or awake .^' 
<« I heard rhem m a dream/* « Trae," replied 
the young man, << and onr present conver- 
sation is a dream ; but. where is )ibur body 
while I am speaking to you .'** — « In my 
chamber." " But know you not that your 
eyes are shut, and that you cannot see .'** — 
" My eyes are indeed shut" " How then can 
you see ?"— <jrennadius could make no an- 
swer. << In your dream,the eyes of your body 
are closed and useless ; butyou have others, 
with which you see me. Thus, alter death, 
although the eyes of your flesh are deprived 
of sense and motion, you will remain alive, 
and- capable of sight and motion by yoor 
spiritual part. Oimse, then, to entertain a 
(tonbt of another life after death.'* By thU 
occurrence, Gennadius affirms, he became 
a sincere Ijeliever in the doctrine of b fotore 
state. 



aXtI>£^', THE LAWTES. 

Grotius and Ilalc spalce in high terms of 
Selden. He uas one of the most eminent 
pbilosopii«r& and modt learned men of his 
time. He had taken a diligent survey of all 
kinds of learning, and had read as mnch 
perhaps as any man ever did ; and vet, to- 
wards the latter end of hb days, he declared 
to Usher, Uiat notwithstandiog be had been 
so laborious in bis inquiries, and cnrious in 
his collection.*:, and had possessed himself of 
a treasure of books and manuscripts upon all 
ancient subjects, yet " he could rf*st Its «raul 
on none, $avc U;e Scriplurct.' 
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l\\egt\ Biking, for the fartjbemice of t 
carious finrpose, has lately been discovered 
on the Thames. Regular fishermen and 
large bodies of poaebera sweep the Thames, 
day and night, of all the white fish, for the 
sake of tbw scales merely; tJMie areiold 
toJews, for manniacttirinff beads in imita- 
tion of pearls ; roach scales are sold at 21 
ihinings perqaarit daee 25 shiHings, whilst 
ftorr bleak, 4 guineas a ouart istheprtaeBt 
market pride la Duke's place. 



PKO BOKO PUBLICO. 

Three infalUbte Rtmediet. 

Cuh for the Jatitutice.— Drink plefttifuDy 
«f decoction of carrots. ' 

Curt for the Gou/.~App!y a leak-poultice 
to the part affected. 

Curt for i>y»en<eiy^— Cat moderately of 
nerlamade of quinces. 
• N. 1. Tincture of cooee-grait b an impe- 
^1 sweetener of the blood. 

Phii^loelphos. 
Brizt^rh Surrey, IM ^. 1818. 

An inteltlgent correspondent (of the JVev 
Monihljf Mag.) says, that * the tender shoots 
#f Scotch fir, peeled and eaten fasting early 
in the morning in the woodst when ttie 
Weather !s dry, have performed many cures 
of pulmonary coinnlaints among the Hieh- 
4ander8.* Is tlie effect the same as in the In* 
stnncc of tar-water recommended in one of 
jour recent numbers f 

Lon. Lit. Ckuf. 



T&c nrBiAir's complaint and pbatbiu 

Past is the time in ancient yore, 
Our father's trod thetr native shore. 
Where the loud Atlantic's roar 

Is heerd from far : 
Their hearts were void of guile or fear — 
T\> climb the steep— to chase the deer, 
Or o'er the waves their barjques to steePi 

Was alitiieir care. 

The stranger came ; with Vhelming powV 
Tliey scale the hills — the vtdleys scour, 
And o'er our tribes their eye-balls low'r 

With 'vehgeful ire. 
Lood thrb'the wilds the bl<K>d-hound braydi 
Fa»t — fast behind, the wai^horse neigh*d ; 
Whilst o'er him wav'd the furious blade, 

That gleam'd l&e fire. 



IBaaigi qf p#«gei tJinir hmmm WbV#> 

But (ibro«^ tMr bri«ita f^patiioDtnv^ 

ABd av'ricB every iboiM|hi ^CfMftvHl 

With thurtt for ore: 
Tbtn oh! what WBBs onr race befiiU 
Oh who cafi name, or bsaibBRi tellt 
Of thoie who claia'd their dying knell 

Fn>m itBrbiaei roar! 



Cohimhiie— Cortes, bB the lMlid» 
Whoe'er approBeh'd our iMpp|r lauit 
Did with a stem and bau^y l^ind, 

Our rights invade: 
From us they tore the glittering spofi, 
With naUvehlood they drenoh'd the m 
And fiercely bade our tribes recoa, 

Deeplnthetbade. 
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We swift obejr*d— «oBt0nt to share, 
(So that our lives they woald bat iparBi) 
AU thai to which we bad been helr» 

By ri^t from Heav *a ? 
Suppodng here we might remaint 
And to reoftotest times retain 
This iCBiblaiMa of oar anaieiit t^eiili^ 

NarfocthbadrivoB. 

Bot since that sad-^hat dreadM day. 
When first we saw their flag diiplaTt 
I'air peace, affridited, flad airay, • 

Ne'er to retara : 
With steady flight parsoimg oa 
Its crimson course, thehr dart has fiowo, 
Andalaughter'd tribea have, one by one, 

Call'd us to BMMim. 

E'en Boir» with 'vangeful tabes pfapar^dr 
Again they pierce oar saored ffaara, 
i^am, we sea their weapon's bar'd 

Deep IB oar wild : 
Oh, whither, whither shaU wa fty ! 
To meet no more the whita-man's aye ? 
What mouatain shall 4i hone supoly, 

iV>rNataia'sclMki? 

Dost Thoa, Great Spirit, then ordain, 
That thus oar tribes should aU be slain,' 
And in our stead the rtrancers reign ^ 

No — surely no! 
With angry frown He views the deed, 
Which makes His injurM children bleed) 
And certain vaogeanoe is decreed 

Shall Malic the blow. 

Oh then, Oraat Power, who dwali'st on hi^h. 
Who walk'at the storm when lightaiags ty^, 
Oh Ksten to ear earnest cry*-- 

Avert aurjdoen: 
Let not the Christiaa's sword prevail ; 
Let not the wbit»<«iaB's fires assail { 
Let not his foot-print mark the vafe^ 

Our aatlfe heme. 
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Art. 13. BEFOfiT OF DISEASES. 



Report af DUeoHs IrcMUdqi the Public Dit- 
wfitarjf, JieW'York, and m the Prwale 
Pradiu of the HtporieTi during th€ month 
ofywxnb^t 181P. , , 

ACtJtglpaMtllil. 

f NTERMTTtENT ftv^, 5?; JUmittent 
* Fever, 3; CouUaued Fever, 17; lofta- 
tiife ItemlUeni Fever^ 5 ; PhJegDioii« 2; 
Opbthalo^a, 7 ; Iiiflaiiim«tory Sore Throati 
8; Uivts or Cra«;^>3; Catarrh, I8;l^roa- 
ckitis, 2; Piieumooia, i22; Fneumoiua-t^-. 
pkodes, 3 -, Koo|)m£-Cou|;h| 4 ; Mastodyiuaf 
2 ; luflamiiiatioo ot the Liver, J ; Bheuma* 
tiam, 10; Hernia HumoraJi«t 1 ; AapfUkt 
Pectoris, a ; l)ropiy of the Chest, 1 ', Mr-, 
ieoUry, 2; Hsmoptysis, 1 ; Ervsipelas, 2 ; 
HerMf Zoster, 1; Urticari* ^'ehrilis, 1 ;, 
Hytlrocephalus At^itus, 1 ; Dentkio, 2. 

Asihcnl»,5; Vcrti^, 2; Cephalalgia, «; 
Dyspepsia et Hypoufaojidriasis, 6^ Coiica et 
Obsapat16, 14; Hysteria, 1 ; Palsy, 8; Aslh- 
ina et Dyspncea, 4 ; Broncbftis Clirotifce, 8 1 
Pulmonary ConsmnptioA,^; Chronic llheu* 
HiatUm, 7; Ptenrbdytie, 3 ; lucnbacd et Sci- 
atica, 4; Hfcmorrhois, 8 ; Menorroagia, 1 ; 
I>ysaienori9Kea, ^ ; AmcnontcwiHft: <5rt- 
iridltas, 2 ; Oessntio Menshno, 1 ; Dysen- 
teria Chronica, 2 ; Diarrbcea, C; Plethora, 3 ; 
Anasarca, 1; Vermes,?; Syphilis, 8; Ure- 
thritis Tlnileilta, !l ; Phyinosis, 2; Con- 
tusio, 8 ; Stremmn, (^Sprmn,) 4 ; Fractura, 1 } 
Vulans, 8; Abscessus, 2; Ulcus, 3; CJstio, 
(Burrh) 2 ; lepra Vulgaris, 1 ; Psoriasis, 2 ; 
Erythema, 1 ;1inpctigo, 2 ; Seabies etProrl- 
|o, 7; PoTri£0,45 Hcipes, a 

r^6vember has been characterised by tenn 
pemte, and fortbe most pftrt serene weather, 
with heavy <fte«rs, and at tiia^ a thick 
smoky atmosphere ; %nd though liglit mists 
or fogs, tmd mfny days sometimes inter- 
vened, yet by far the greater part of the 
■lOatli km Mn elear and plaastoit 'JThe 
sontb, southwest, and west, have beea tbe 
arndomlnant winds, and have- blown two- 
tbirds of the time, the otlier third having 
1>een aboT?t equally divided between NAV. 
N. and N Jil.<— rke therfnomelrical range has 
been from 30® to 64». Warmest day the 
loth : coldest daysthe 20tb, S5Ch, and mXb. 
Highest temptrature of the mornings 63«, 
loMrest SO'', mean 41^" ;<Miighest at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 64«, lowest 4l<^, mean 491-2<> ;— high- 
est at sunset 02^, lowest 4tF, mean 471-12^. 
Average temperature of tlie whole month 
46<>. Greatest variation in 24 li^Hirs, 1<>^.— - 
Barometrical range from 29.55 to 30^ 
inehes. 

The present period has been productive 
of only a modevate degree of indisposition ; 
and has been attended with few circum- 
stances as to the state or variety of disease, 
or extent of mortality, worthy of being pw- 



tkulariy recorded. A large proportion of 
the aeiie diseases has been of such as derive 
an origin from the action of external cold : 
tbey have consequent^ been of an inflam-' 
matory character, attacung chiefly the or- 
gans of respiration In the ordinary forms of 
Catarrh, Cynancbe tracbealis, Broncfaitisi 
Pnelumonia, and Phthisis pulmonalis. 
Coughs or Catarrhal aflfetitions have,indeedj 
been numerous, bnt generally of a mild na- 
ture. A few cases, hoveVer, have been at- 
tended with corisa, suffnsjon of the adnata, 
and a considerable degree of fVver, so at to 
have required sometimes the use of the lan- 
cet, but for the most part only the employ- 
ment of cooling laxatives, with diluents, an^ 
confinement to bed ; under this treatment 
tijey commonly run their course in three or 
four days. In ^ose who arf affected with 
Imbitaaf chronic cough un4 dysnncea, a ca- 
tarrh occurring at this season ol the year, if 
not speedily and radically removed, « insi^ 
duously pUints the seeds that germinate with 
Che progress of the winter, and ripeQ into 
various mortal diseases.** In young persona 
ft too frequently lays the foundation for 
Phthisis pulroonaKs, a disease, Avl^ich, wtiea 
regularly established and matured, forms 
one oi tne most formidable foes to our phy- 
sical frame, and almost sets at defiance 
every attempt to arrest its march, or resist 
effectually its melancholy and fatal depre- 
dations, Numerous cases bare been pub« 
fi^ed of pretended cure of Pulmonary con- 
sumption, when the complaint was doubtless 
only a protracted catarrh, or abscess from 
Pneumonia. If wc would successfully com 
bat thb, for the roost prt injirfiovjr, com- 
plaint, we must attack it in its incipient ot 
forming state, and destroy the infant rerm« 
or pr«7eflt its taking root and assuming a 
regular form and growth. In those, there- 
fore,wbo arc pbtliisicaJly inclined, the slight* 
est determination to the Uin^ shouUl 
immediately excAe appnehension, and 
claim particulor attention. Fxampies arc , 
almost constantly aj^eariug of the fiital 



consequences ofdeby, In employing tbo 
rulestind methods ofpreveiition. The pbysi- 
jcian is seldom consulted till .the cnmplaiut U 



sofij-mlyfixedas lo render abortive almost 
every attempt at regenenrtion ar core. But 
although a cure can seldom, if ever, beeffeci • 
ed, in the confirmed stage of the dosease, 
yet byjudicions management the progress 
of the complaint may be pi-olonged, the saf- 
ferU?gs of the patient may be soolfud, and 
•the "passajre to the arave rendered more 
sradoalandeasy* .<< Wbenplithlsisis regu- 
lki*ty estabTisbed, it forms oAe of the most 
"dlstrqpting picturel which the human fraiao 
exhibits in its progress to corruption ! Tli«: 
hectic flush on the cheeks, the vermii!ou 
lips, the burning heat in the palms of thA.* 
hands and soles of the fet't, with evening 
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fever, %t% ptriodicftUy changed for cold 
colIiqqatiTe aweatSi hollow» pale, lai^uid 
cooDtenaiice, sharpeoing featareft, augnteot- 
ed expectoralioiiy and progreitive emaeia- 
tioa! Such is the saries of haaft-nndiag 
tfymptoms. which are daily pretanted to the 

2 coined triendt, whose cflstress is heighten- 
by the lleve^dylng hopes which perpeta- 
ally spriog in the hectiu breast ! Whether 
it Mf that the delicate organization which 
predisposes to this destni^ve disease con- 
tributes to amiability of temper -and sweet* 
iiess of disposition, is doubtful ; but certain 
It is, that the malady in question falls, in ge- 
neral, on the beet, as well as the lovefiest 
part of the creation/^ (Joftnson an Jttmoi- 
pheriCf Bilioutf mid J^ervotu Dma$es,) 

Tjfphut has sensibly diminished in fre- 
quency, but not in violence. To the ordi- 
nary symptoms of the disease there has, in. 
d)ost cases, been superadded some degree pf 
loca^ inflammation, generally of the organs 
of respiration, and sometlmas of the throat. 
In one instance of a man who, on the day 
previous to his attack, had been working in 
the water up to his waist, it was combmed 
with Bchitica, or severe rheumatic pains in 
the hip-joints. Local inllaDmation, parti- 
cularly of the respiratory organs, is most apt 
to b^ connected with typhus in such patients 
as are exposed to cold and moisture ; and in 
these instances the topical affection oftea 
commences as soon as the (ever, and some- 
times precedes it On the contrar}', the lo- 
cal iniiammation, when It does not arise till 
after the fever is formed, is probabhr an ef- 
fect of the general excitement, or ofconges- 
tion produced during the forming stage of 
(ever. The local inflammation mav be 
either of the acule or mb-aeute form, not in 
general the more early it occurs the more 
apt it Witt be to assume the acute form. The 
parts most subject to inflammation in t3rphns 
fever are the brain and its lavesthig mem- 
hranes, the phira, Initgs, mucoos membrane 
of the trachea and bronchise, the liver, sto- 
mach, peritoneum, and Intestlacs. As the 
local affections eonsiderably modify the 
character and dmration of typhus cases, aad 
are frequently the causes of a fatal termina- 
tioo, they shoM never escape the particu- 
Jar attention of the physician. The dread 
of that imaginary and far-famed dehUUjft by 
leading to the early emoloyment of tonics 
and stimulants, has, in these mixed cases of 
levers, been productive of inflmte mischief. 



So fiv from being cf an astbei^ natew, ty- 
phus, in Uijini dagpi, is evidently a dlaeaw 
of excitement, of4KcottgestioB,aiid, asa«ch, , 
detaands the deeidedly evaeoaat plan of 
treatment. Baal dehimy caa only be said 
to arise on the subsidence of excitemeiit, 
and the apt>A>ach ofthe last stage when a 
state of antversal collapse Is wbomt taking 
place. It b then that ^ine and other 
•timalattts are. dewaaded for the puipoaa 
(^ supporting, the vb vitse. In the early pe- 
riods m the &ecse the debBtbr is awpmmit, 
and not real; In confirmation m fftiich it may 
be, tateds that it is actnally iacreaaed, or« 
least, hastened on by 6ie tne of wine and 
cordials, and diminished by evacinints. His 
t tr^ known laot, that in proportion to its 
exerogo and excitement, muscular and ner 
ifous enerey wflt be unseaaonaMy exttansfed. 
In the nltuaate stages of thb diseese, when 
eariy evacuations hare been neglected, and 
the system has been exhaasted by Ma owa 
elfortk, or by improper medicines, tonics, 
and stimulants, cannot often be dlipe asad 
with ; but " by l esse ni n g re-aetioaaitbeha- 
gianing, we presenre the powers of the con- 
stitution for ulterior efforts, and therebv ob- 
viate the neoessi^ of stimulation at almoit 
any period of fever." 

Attadcs of BkwmaHsmut acutut, thou^ 
not very frequent, have in some instances 
been severe. A well mariced case of this 
disease occurred in a chiUl, afid six vean. 
Children; however, are rarely the subjects 
oftheoompUint. It generally attaches itself 
to manhood, from a^ut tweatv-five to fifty 
years of age. In three cases of thb disorder, 
after bloodletting, and the bowels and skfn 
iiad been freely acted on by calomel and 
aatimoaiaJs, a cure was rapidly effected bf 
tlie use of baric, and a comMisation of calo- 
B»el, polvb antimonialb and opiom, dvea 
once or twice a day. Local applicauoas 
were at the same time employed. 

Purhufif eontlaoes to decline . 

Rubeola, of a mild lund, has occalional^ 
been observed. 

Varicella has oconrred in a few apoiadKs 



Searlalma b reported as having 8p)>earad 
In some parts ofthe city. 

JACOB DTCKMAN, M.P. 

J^'e^Yarkt JTovember 8U, 1818. 
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"•MTE l6am from the title page of this 
^^ book, that its epbjects embrace 
" the various economy of life," and that 
It is intended " more especially for the use 
of those in the common ranks of Ameri- 
can society." Its author is a venerable 
c^lei^g^yman of this state, who has, with 
(preat benevolence, g^ven the results of 
bis long experience in *< the ways of 
man" in this series of essays, one hun- 
dred and eighteen in number. They are 
not above the comprehension of any ra- 
tional being, and are particularly adapted 
to a class of mitid which the author^styles 
the " well informed ;" to which he as- 
signs a rank between the erudite and the 
illiterate, and which comprehends, en 
masse, the most numerous, useful, and 
respectable portion of our countrymen. 
ft was the opinion of Mr. Sampson some 
years ago, that popular instruction, not 
learned, deep, nor speculative, but ad- 
dressed to common sense, in common 
Ufe, might, if happily conveyed, produce 
Voir. IV. — No. IV. 31 



good effects. This object he is certainly 
qualified to promote, and with this view 
he commenced the " Brief Remarker,*^ 
It was published in the Connecticut Cou- 
rant, from the April of 1815, till the Sep- 
tember of 1 8 1 8. " The indications of the 
public favour," Khich induced the multi- 
plication of these essays, have determined 
the author to this repeated and connected 
publication of them. *<01d men and 
matrons — young men and maidens— the 
wedded and unwedded — ^householders of 
every description — husbands and wives — 
parents and children," are all oflbred 
these practical lessons, which, though not 
arranged in order, chiefly present three 
subject^^education, the conduct of do- 
mestic life, the true policy and mbr^ na- 
ture of pecuniary transactions: to these 
are also added, many valuable reflections 
and maxims upon personal virtues and 
more extended relations. 

The suffrages at the public seem to 
maka new approbation almost mxpet- 
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iitoas; a continued demand, <ar beyond 
Hie writer's dengn, for the kbonn of hit 
pen, and the wisdom of bis age, amply 
evince the acceptableness and the utility 
of his prodactions; and the valae annex- 
ed to them in the fugitire pages of a news- 
paper, is eertainly augmented in the em- 
bodied form of a vdume. We, who did 
Bot become aoquanfted with the '' Brief 
Bemaricer" in his original communica- 
tions and successire visits, feel particu- 
larly obliged to him, that be has given us 
m pennanent monitor, and has shown us 
the ftce of a new friend, in this excellent 
book. We axe interested in it for many 
xeasons ; not, however, because it abounds 
in new truth. Immutable morality, bless- 
ed be God, has been, like iti divine Le- 
gislator, made manifest every where, and 
in all times ; and if custom and casuistiy 
have sometimes produced doubt and 
ambiguity— have sometimes defended the 
evil and the false, and have rejected the 
obvious and the safe; good aflections 
and experience have enlightened reason, 
and led back the wandering with slow 
ateps ta the path of interest and duty. 
But the varied modifications of the social 
•tate, though they introduce no new prin- 
ciples, and rest upon certain and eternal 
Ikrandations, yet they so change relations 
and affect the expediency of action, that 
they require a course to be traced pecu- 
liar to each, as much as the navigator, 
always exploring the same elements, and 
using the same instruments, requires the 
guiding-chart of every different coast 
We therefore attach a higher value to the 
*< Brief Remarker,.'' because it is Ameri- 
can. We do not esteem it with the par- 
tiality that prefers whatever is produced 
at home, for that reason expressly, but 
on account of the wise, local application of 
general principles, and our natural love 
forour benefikctors, and for.whatever does 
heooor to our country. We honour the 
•xeeUeot purpose of the book; but it 
might have been as well designed, and 
yet hsLse failed in. a desirable effect, if it 
were not purified from all fanaticism and 
intolerano»— from all empty theories and 
party spirit— from the least foeling of 
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contempt, or the least expression of deri^ 
sion. As the work of a clergyman, it in- 
qiires a favourable prepossession. No 
class of men stands higher in our affec- 
tion and respect than those of this pro- 
fossion; none commands more general 
deference and influence in our country, 
and indeed in all countries. A religioua 
sentiment doubtless created this power at 
first; and nothing more plainly proves 
man's homage to God than this external 
offering to him, through the persons of his 
ministers. In all periods of society, 
among all people who acknowledge any 
revelation, (and what nation or tribe, 
savage or civiliaced, is there which has ikot 
some traditionary inspiration?) we find 
an order of men created by their follow- 
men, supported by society, and listened 
to as interpreters of the divine wilL The 
power of operating upon other minds b 
extremely liable to be abused by those 
who possess it, but it is also fovourable to 
good foelings and exalted designs, and 
frequently induces the tenderest concexn 
and the best efforts for human happiness. 
To do good and to coormiunicate wisdooi, 
is happily the constant aim of many of the 
most enlightened men in our world. 
Whatever may be said of the selfishness, 
blindness, and dogmatism of priests, and 
much may be said with truth, there are 
enough of honourable exceptions to jus- 
tify the confidence and esteem of man- 
kind. Avarice, and the love of domina- 
tion, are the vices of orders, rather than 
of indinduals among them; and the per- 
secuting spirit wbieh their former history 
has exhibited, has often been cherished 
by the instigation of princes, or the de- 
mands of popular superstition. Their 
wealth, where they have enjoyed any, 
and their peculiar privileges, have been 
rather given and secured to them by 
society, than forcibly obtained by them- 
selves; and in those states which have 
resumed such appropriations, we do not 
find this class of men annihilated, but 
there still remain pastors and teachers, 
exerting more talent, rendering more ser- 
vices of love to the world, for less *< value 
received," than those of any other voca- 
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Hon. We can nerer foi*get our oMiga- 
tions to them in one age of the wdrld, nor 
fail to Temem1)er, that when the Audi and 
institutionB of the church wefe eminently 
opposed to the developcment and exer- 
cise of reason, jet its ministers presenred 
those precious lights, *<like lamps in 
sepulchres,'^ by which men relnmined 
the torch (^ tmth. There are many rea- 
sons why men of ftie clerical profession 
should be more disinterested and enlight- 
ened than those of ordinary bccupations. 
They hare few hopes and fears for their 
own external welfare; their temporal 
condition is for the most part early esta- 
Dished* and its ad^ntages ordisadvanta- 
^ces must be enjoyed or endured ; the cares 
of self-love are thus necessarily abridged ; 
removed from the distraction of business, 
and the possible dissipation of affluence, 
they are left to the cultivation of science 
^nd letters — to the advancement of the 
moral interests of society — to the con- 
templation of God and virtue.. The habits 
bf previous education^ the motives and 
the means set before them, open, almost 
of neceteity, large and high views of 
God's works, of what man owes to his 
Maker and to his reciprocal relations, of 
what he may hope and fear, and what he 
can perform and endure. 

The ministers of the Roman Cathofic 
jieligion, by assuming Che right of absdu- 
tion, have acquired an insight into the 
human mind, altogether without parallel, 
in the opportunities g^ranted to other men. 
They have prevailed upon their proselytes 
to make • them " as gods, knowing good 
and evil;" they have rent the veil which 
ludes the naked soul, and gone down into 
those depths which common penetration 
cannot so much as measure ; doubts and 
anxieties, opinions and passions, motives 
and temptations, crimes and errors, con- 
trition and justification, are all displayed 
before them; boasting tlieir commission 
from the Searcher of hearts, disclaiming 
rival passions and contending interests, 
invested with authority, yet touched by 
compassion, and pledci^d to inviolable 
trust; they have a key to every cliord 
r\^t vibrates in the human bosom ; and 



by their afiecting mediafien between an 
ofibnded Deity and sonowing, suffering 
guilt, they are supposed to disarm 
Almighty vengeance; and they blend 
the holiest, sublimest sentiment with the 
most ^miliar and affectionate, wnen fbey 
utter the message of divine forgiveness in 
the accents of human pity. 

We have sometimes thouglit that the 
ministers of the reformed faith, were not 
so well furnished with means to become 
acquainted with mankind ; that the very 
sanctity which is annexed to their persons 
and their function, excluding them from 
the scenes of pleasure, of traffic and of 
vice, extremdy circumscribed their op- 
portunities of observation ; and that their 
yiews of human nature were thus render- 
ed less true and intimate than those fur- 
nished by equal and promiscuous inter- 
course. Society must appear to them 
with a more uniform aspect than to per- 
sons of more extended observation, and in 
such relations to them as individuah, 
also, as to conciliate their prejudices and 
affections towards mankind. In their 
presencO the profane man restrains his 
impiety, the frivokiUB bis impertinence, 
the scrdid his vulgar specitlations, igno^ 
ranc^ sits in decent silence, and hypo- 
crisy often puts on the fair face of devo-> 
tion ; the weak and the wicked agree to 
make these cheap concessions as a small 
tribute to religion. In listening to the 
public discoarses of the preacher, men 
assume their best manner, refrain from 
' action, and tacitly acknowledge the supe- 
riority of their teacher. These circum- 
stances altogether, contribute to hide 
from him the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of his fellow-creatures, in their di- 
versity and exact measure, and conse- 
quently we often hear the monitions of 
the pulpit rather drawn from theological 
theories, than from experimental know- 
ledge of virtue and vice, or with any pre- 
cise application to the circumstances of 
our life and conduct But however tbe- 
Protestant clergyman may be limited by 
his experience, the liberty his mind 
enjoys in other respects is highly favour- 
able to liis wi.^docn and niefulness. He 
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ifl permitted to brio^ free tbioldog to the 
service of faith, and use reason ia inquiry ; 
he is restricted by no premised results, 
l}ut commanded to search into the evi- 
dences and to declare the meaning^ of 
truth ; to investigate the connexion be- 
tween the dispensations of God and the 
oblig-ations of his creatures ; between this 
palpable theatre of mortal action and the 
future btate of moral, progressire, and re- 
tributive existence: all this must fix, 
streogrthen, and give energy to reflecdoo ; 
must lead a man of vigorous conception 
to examine what is presented to him with 
peculiar discrimination, and induce a ha- 
bit of analogical deduction almost as cer- 
tain and safe as observation itself. The 
limitations of experience that we have 
mentioned as peculiar to the divine, how- 
ever frequent, and in some degree inevi- 
table, are not invariable, or to any great 
extent compulsory The pulpit, the 
study, and the parochial visitation, do 
not completely confine the views of the 
clergyman ; he may, and he often does, 
with decorum, partake of amusements, 
observe the political, legal, and commer- 
cial transactions of life, sufficiently to feel 
the passions which animate them, to un- 
derstand the interests discussed in them, 
and to see the different degrees of blind- 
ness and intelligence, of generosity and 
selfishness, of moderation and excess, of 
happiness^ and misery, that mark the cha- 
racter and condition of this chequered 
being. 

The author of the volume from which 
ife have so widely digressed, appears to 
have availed himself of all the resources 
of the profession. Books and reflection 
have aided his power of discerninnU, and 
benevolence tempers all bis infciences 
and instructions. But because his heart 
is ftill of good will, he is not therefore 
blind; he never loses discrimination in 
charity, but bestows censure where cen- 
sure is due, and correction where it is 
necessary ; and like him who pitieth his 
children, and him who had the feeling of 
our infirmity, he regards human frailty 
with tenderness, and he exhorts the erring 
with much cogency and good nature ; he 



looks abroad upon nfttare as the wcnkof 
a Father, and regards all the &mi]y of 
that universal Parent as the ofispring of 
love and the heirs of mercy, particulaziy 
blessed in moral endowments and pnn- 
leges, and commanded by their interest 
as well as their honour, to the cultiratioa 
and expression of all good alfeotions, to 
pity and forbearance, to equity and libe- 
rality, to courtesy and sympathy. He 
not only recommends the regulatioo of 
the feelings, but in(:ulcates the virtues of 
industry and prudence, temperance and 
cheerfalness, we think, very happily, 
with brevity that never tires, with die 
fulness that excludes obscurity, and the 
vivacity that engages attention. He sel- 
dom repeats hims^, and enforces his pre- 
cepts with well-selected anecdotes and 
appropriate examples. His views are 
enlarged and distinct; he comprehends 
both extremes of a principle, understands 
the use and abuse of a privilege, and 
builds his theory of right and expediency 
upon the foundation of a middle path, 
neither demanding too many sacrifices 
nor too many efforts, but regula^og self- 
love by extended knowledge, general in- 
terests, and moderate indulgences. He 
regards the age in which we live witb 
that just discernment of its felicity, and 
that grateful sense of its iroprovemeots 
and advantages, that are truly edifying. 
We think we can trace a great affinity ef 
principle and sentiment between him and 
the venerable Franklin : the same mode- 
ration and siu^plicity ; the same freedom 
from all hardness and bitterness ; the same 
protracted cheerfulness; the same mild. 
humorous satire, and almost the same 
sententious and expressive style of re- 
proof and instruction characterize both. 

The remarks upon education are par- 
ticularly valuable. Treatises upon this 
subject are abundant and excellent, but 
perhaps tho very amplitude of them ob- 
structs their utility. So much reasoning^ 
and so many comparative systems, seem 
to defy ordinary patience, and serve to 
justify the indolence that neglects this 
important subject^n account of the think- 
ing which it requires ; but a few striking 
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£u^ am) AmdaiiieDtal inasdniB, in a com- 
prehensiTe fonn, are irresistible, and en- 
force aduty as much upon the heart as upon 
the understanding. The following obser- 
vations are so just, that when they are 
uttered, they are immediately acknow- 
ledged as iji the utmost importance, and 
jet most pec^le act as if they never knew 
them: 

<' Good edacation is the thing in the world" 
the mf»st important and desirable, but it is 
of wider scope than most people imagine. 
What is called learning is only a part of it, 
and so far from bein^ the most essential 
part, It is but the hudt. In vain will you 
employ your endeavours to educate your 
children, unless you give seed to the heart 
as well as the understanding ; unless you 
make their moral frame the subject of your 
assiduous and well directed care; unless 
yoa take at least as much p$iins to make 
them well principled, and of virtuous man- 
neF8> as to make them shine in learning and 
aocomplishiients : for intellectual iraprove« 
ment> if their morals be neglected, will tend 
to render them wise only to do evil. If 
you train up your boy to a strict regard to 
truth, honesty, and integrity, and to a deep 
reverence of all that is sacred ; if you train 
him up in habits of industry, temperance, 
and love of order — ^itis then, and then only,> 
you can reasonably eipect that he will pass 
through the perilous crisis before him un- 
contaminated, and that his manhood will 
be crowned with honour." 

No. XXIV contains some very good 
thoughts upon the subsequent degeneracy 
of wooderful children. There is reason 
to beUere, that children who exhibit ex- 
traordinary talent, are endowed with gifts, 
which, if suitably cherished and employed, 
would prolong a corresponding superiority 
through every stage of life; and that 
when they appear to sink prematurely 
to the conunon level, their distinguishing 
powers were either imaginary or adven- 
titious, or have been blighted by negli- 
(^nce or mismanagement. Mr. Samp- 
son supposes that vivacity is often pre- 
sumed to be genius ; that adulation fre- 
quently makes a child of parts ^' think 
himself too wise for instruction, and too 
important for advice;'^ and that a false 
dependence upon natural force of intel- 
lect, occasions the idleness and foolish 
self-confidence that ultimately obstruct 
the improvement of talent, and produce 



that disappointment of presumption which 
checks all future effort, and stops the mis- 
guided mind far short of its attainable 
eminence. To those intrusted with pre- 
cocious intellect he suggests these salu- 
tary truths. 

<< The natural gifts of the mind are dealt 
out with a frugal hand ; to iione so abun- 
dantlv as to supersede the necessity of men- 
tal labour; and to few so sparingly, that they 
may not, under the enjoyment of suitable 
means, and with well directed industry, at- 
tain to a respectable standing for knowledge, 
and whatever of difference there is between 
mankind in regard to the original powers of 
their minds, the most common and the 
greatest difference between them, arises 
from a diligent cultivation of thfese powers 
on the one hand, and a slothful neglect of 
them on the other. With respect to intel- 
lectual as well as to worldly treasure, it is 
the hand of the diligent that maketh rich ; 
while the slugsard vnio neglects to cultivate 
and imnrovenis mind, wnl find that mind, 
a wretcned waste at the age of fifty, of how- 
ever great promise it had been at the age of 
twtnty"* 

In No. XXX, « Of the brood of Idlers," 
some coilsideratiuns are ofiered, with 
strict reg^ard to the liberty of the citizen, 
and the welfare of the state, which we 
think worthy the attention of tlie civil 
authority. 



" As children In some sense er 

other, do actually belong to the communi^ 
so it ought to be in the power, and made 
the duty of the political gtiardians of the 
public welfare, to see thaf they be brought 
up in such a manner that they may be likely 
to strengthen and adorn, rather than weaken 
and deprave society. For which reason, 
when idle profligate parents are manifestly 
leading their children in their own footstepi, 
they ought to be taken from the dominion 
of such unworthy parents, and be placed 
under the care of those who would accus- 
tom them to habits of virtuous industry. It 
would be an act of charity to the children 
themselves; and would give to the general 
community ,a vast number of sound and 
useful members, who, else would grow up to 
prey upon its earnings and poison its morals. 
If all suitable pains were taken with the ri- 
sing generation to induce them to sober and 
industrious habits, by example, by the in- 
citements of persuasion, and even by rea- 
sonable force, whenever force is necessafy, 
the effects would be happy beyond measure. 
An infinite mass of mischief and crime 
would be prevented ; the officers of justice 
would have little to do; our jails would, 
comparatively, be empty." 
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The necessity of making^ children la- maturity and infoncy; how many pmudi- 

bour and think for themselves, the had ments are threatened which are nerer 

consequences of checking^ the operations inflicted; how many dtstngennons, hi^- 

of mind, and of anticipating the wants promises are given to reptrise fmportnmty, 

which the first efforts of streng^ and in- or from the want of authority ; and how 

ffennity can he taught to supply, are well many absolute lies are uttered, to create a 

enforced in No. XLVI. necessity for submission which ought te 

_ . , , ^ . _. . _^ r proceed from the habit of obedience. 

«« The hiijhest and most important part of L^ 

the ait of teaching, is to lekrn the youne When the resulte of this management 

mind to think for itself, and to exercise and become obvious,, when the child ^ros to 

exert iU faculties of judgment and under- conceal much that he does, and designs; 
standing, as well as of memory ; for these i^«^o *^ •«;o„^^a^«* ^\L,^ 

faculties grow and increase only bv exercise, when he learns to misrepresent almoet 

The less Uiey are exercised in childhood the every fact that comes to his knowledge, 
more feeble they come to be in manhood. ^^^ ^^ jg^y every feult he commits, then 
iMnWfo^Sfel^i^'^'ri^U^^^^^ the history of his character » accoui^ei 
inured to the exercise of those mixed facul- for by a false theory-^the natural pro- 
ties that call forth the exertion of the body ™,^ ^ lying. But those who kindly, 
S?rto%X^t.l^-lve;a,''sot't^^ ^ ''-'"-te.y observe children, k«nr 
much as they are able, it wonderfully con- that though it is easy to make them lie, 
duces to the improvement of their faculties, y^y ^fed command, k is not easy to raake 

;Se?cr;;orthrr,!onrn,""«;=^^^^^ 

they be accustomed to have every thing A ciitld who heard the vulgar hyperbole 
done for them bv others that others can do, tc ^ ,.^,j^ ^aU and dogs,''' and who went 
the rust of sloth, and the canker of pndc . ., . .^^ . ^, j- ^ 

wUl blfapt to spoa whatever nature*^ has to the wmdow to see the prodigy; and 
granted to them/' another who asked her instmctor. 

No. XLIX, « Of teaching children to " A«««M '««*« w^**. ^o-M one of th. 
Be,"anno«nce.«thera.tartMns«>*iect, ^-^/^'-^ «° ^ .rl/'T?^ 
wLhannK,r.lpe«on..with^inten- ««• ^'j^S'' ««nple JlostraUons of the 
tion., but wilhouT the capacity, .rnnac- na^raHov, of truth 
ZLd to the practice of calculating «'• Sampson ju.tly.mpntcs the haW 
Moral eanee. uid co«e,«ence.. wUl p«. «f 'y"? ^ '"J"'"" and exce^.ve pnnuh- 
* 1. 1— ••- .w ^AAr^^t^Mjk t^ #ii« ment To prevent this evil he reoom- 
enme to be exclusively addressed to the , ^u * ui j u ^ i^ z^^ ^a^ 

extremes! ignorance, or the most shame- ^^^' ^^^^ f '^ren be no^ ledjnto tfa» 
less depravity. But unhappily the igno- tempUtion ; that those to whom tbey are 
rant and tiie profligate are not alone in entrusted, 

the pernicious habit which is here re- « be not overmuch prj^g and severe, in le* 
proved. Kind mothers, faithful servants, eard to the mere frailties common to dMr 
Sdulffent nurses, too often undermine h^- Many things you must overtook, or 
iDuuigtsui. uu.o^, not seem to observe, unless you would ren- 

the sacred love of truth, and olten blunt ^^^ y^nr government over your children 
all accurate perception of it It was both odious and contemptible. Never de- 
matter of astonishment to Mr. Locke ceive your children in word or deed. Ke- 
iimiivjT "' yer fisri to reprove tbem seriously far any, 

who reasoned from the known influence and every act of falsehood and equivocatioB, 
of examine and instmction, that all man- that you may find them guilty d; howefer 
ner of vice did not more abound, that much your vanity^ flattered with the^nn- 
uer ui Tit-c M ,., , * r "^"K and dexterity of the little deceivvrs. 

more bcentiousness did not grow out of ivhenever they franUy own ataolt, whilst 
excessive indulgence, more revenge out you blame them for the fault, (biget not 
o( the retaliation incuksated in children, to commend them for speaking the troth 
more habitual falsehood and blindness out * "^ '^' 

of the deceptions thoy discovered, and The error " of overdoing in governing 
the piejudices enjoined upon them. Com- children", is further enforced in another 
mon experience informs us l^ow little in- place, and despotism shown to be as pitv 
*egrity subsists in the intercourse between ductive of error in individuals, as of on- 
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bajppineti in tbe state. Children brou^t 
op in feu* do not lore their parents. 

« Of lome it breaks the spirits, ood ren- 
ders them «nenterprising» tame and aervile^ 
io dl the sncceeding periods of their lives. 
Others, who have more native energy of 
mind, and stiffness of heart) it makes ex- 
oeedindy restless : and whenever these can 
get aside from parental inspection, they are 
pirticularly rude and extravagant in their 
coBdoct. With longing eyes tLey look for- 
ward to the day of emancipation from pa- 
rental authority as to a jubilee ; and when 
the wished-for time has come, they are like 
calves let loose from their stalls. The tran- 
sition is so great and sudden that it wiiders 
them ', and it often happecs that their ruin is 
involved in the first use they make of their 
freedom. 

*< The first step is to teach the infantile sub- 
ject implieit obedience to parental authority ; 
and then to rule with such moderation and 
sweetness, that it shall entirely love and 
trust the hand that guides it." 

NcLXXXTir, "Of the inquiaitivc- 
nessnf chfldren" is a kind of petition for 
the little creatnres who so often interrupt 
our axi^ments, and check the flights of 
natared imagination by ill-timed and re- 
iterated inquiry, concemiog ttiings with 
which we have been so long; acquainted, 
that we have forgotten our primitive ig- 
norance, and feel as if these elements of 
troth were in £eict inherent. But the fa- 
culty manifested by these simple questions 
indicates a principle, 

^ whereby we are distiagnbhable even more 
clearly, than by the principle of reason from 
tbe iMixte animals, of which several kinds 
seem possessed of some small degree of ra- 
tional facuHy, but very seldom, or never, 
manifest an inqoisitive curiosity after any 

kind of information.'* *< A great deal 

mitfat be, made of the euriositv so natural to 
chUdren. If rightly managed H would be 
tbe nialn spring of intellectual improvement 
Were their inquiries properly encouraged, 
it would lead them to think for themselves ; 
would p«t them upon the ejierclse of their 
rrason as well as of their roemosy V end 
would settle in them the habit of inquiry. 
At the same time, whenever there were ob- 
servable in them a forward pertness, it might 
easily be checked, without dampening their 
curiosity by parents or teachers possessing 
sny considerable degree of prudence and 
skill. O 1 . 

<< But all this rcooi^s a considerable de- 
pee of toH. It is by much the easier way, 
uarely togive the child a lesson to tearn by 
heart, and whip him if his memory fail, than 
to aid in enlightening and euUrgmg his un* 
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derstanding. And so we generajfy take thiv 
easier way. We stop their little months 
whenever they presume to interrupt or pu2- 
sle us with their questions, and instead of 
encouraging them to short subjects for them- 
selves, we confine them to our own pre- 
scriptions. We pinion the young mind and 
then bid it soar." ^ 

It is no part of Mr. Sampson's system of 
moral discipline ^^ to scold men out of 
their sins," to beat children, or excessive- 
ly to mortify them. lie justly remarks that 

<< children, possessed of more than common 
susceptibility of shame, may be injured for 
life by putting that dbtressfuf feeling to a too 
severe trial ; and others may be made 
shameless by shaming them too often ; 
while a temper naturally stiff and unyield- 
ing, may be turned to revengeful, and made 
desperately malignant, by impressions of 
injustice and cruelty experienced ^ in the 
season of cbildliood.'* 

This indulgent spirit is guarded from 
the extreme to which it is liable, in a 
subsequent essay on *^ the early and ar- 
dent desire of power." Of naiuralpro* 
pensUi€f, this cannot be denied to be' 
one, and it may be admitted without de-* 
preciating the excellence of human na- 
ture, for whOe its abnse is the source of 
all the persecution and oppression, the 
extortion and bloodsbed, which haye call- 
ed forth so many tears and curses in the 
world, it has compassed sea and land, nn^ ' 
fohled the riches of nature, and distri- 
buted the products of art; has made the 
ignorant wise, and the miserable glad. 
Thns arises a question on the bearing* 
which discipline should hare on this pre- 
dominant passion. 

<< In weeding a garden we take great care, 
lest with the weeds, we root up also some 
preck>us plant. In like manner should we 
endeavour to weed as it were, the faults out 
of thenunds of our children; looking dili- 
gentfy that we neither spoil nor mar what 
eternal wisdom has planted in them, or any 
part of the natural constitution of their 
frame. If, then, tbe love of power be a 
part of the radical constitution of man,, the 
proper method of education Is not to eruli- 

cate, but to temper and curb it 

The contentions of little children, first wUh 
their mothers, and afterwards with one 
another, are the germcn, as it were, of the 
contentions of grown men, which fill the 
earth with violence and blood. 

" If it were generally made a main part of 
edncaliou, (ai* assnreUly it ought to be ot 
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Christian cdueatioD,^ to learn chUdren to 
curb tbetr willg aoil to respect the riehts 
and feelings of one another, an auspicioua 
revolation in the aflfairs of the boman kind 
might be reasonably looked for. A new 
and happy era might be expected when 
lighting and killing will not, as always hi* 
therto, be the principal subject of the bis* 
tory of man ; when the fame and renown 
of men will no loneer be built on the de- 
struction of their fellow-men." 

* • « « 

" No restraint, however, should be im- 
posed upon childhood but such as b salutary 
and of obvious necessity. Every needless 
restraint is tyrannous in its nature and hurt- 
ful in its consequences. The child should 
be habituated to passive obedience, and, at 
the same time, be permitted to enjov free- 
dom in things indifferent ; — to speak as a 
ehild, to act as a child, to be lively and 

playsome as a child. 

• • ■ • « 

"Over young minds, the law of love 
might be made to have a much more power- 
ful influence than penal laws. Much more 
easily are they drawn and guided by their 
affections, than driven by their fears; the 
tenor of the former being spontaneous, stea- 
dy, and uniform, while the latter operate 
only by occasional excitement 

** You have the fastest hold of the child 
that you draw by * the cords of love.* By 
these cords can you draw him with ease. 
Delighting to please, and of course dread- 
ing to oflTend you, it is in your power to im- 
print in his mind indelible characters ; to 
weed out his wayward propensities; to 
awaken his emulation ; to stimulate his in- 
dustry ; and to mould him to sentiments and 
habits preparatory to excellence in after 

life." 

« • * * 

" Experience abundantly evinces that in- 
famous punishment has rather a pernicious 
than a salutary effect upon fall grown per- 
sons. Few culprits, if any, were ever made 
better by means of the whipping-post and 
stocks; or by cropping their ears, or by 
infixing a brand ot infkray upon the fore- 
bead or the hand. Instead of being led to 
amendment by these means, they are gene- 
rally rendered more desperate and aban- 
doned." 

The principle of « lore" appears to be 
the deepest and b/^oadest in the human 
soul, the first expressed, and the last 
efiaced; that which csUla forth our virtues 
and reforms our perrerted hearts, which 
jprevents our selfishness from encroaching 
upon the felicitj of others, and even ex- 
cites the intellectual powers more effici- 
ently and worthily than any other motive. 
This last operation of it upon the iacnlty 
otatteHtion %hich is truly the application 



of all faculties, is well OluBtrajted in 6ie 
memorable example of Lord Nelsoo. 
whose utter aversion to the sea wafi 
changed to ardent preference for the nau- 
tical profession, by the judicioiis enoou- 
ragement of his uncle, Captain Suckling. 

" It would not," savs Mr. Sampson, " be 
too much to assert, that the victory of the 
Nile was an event in connexion with the 
impressions made on the tender years of 

Nelson by Captain Suckling." 

• ' « ft « 

" The true power over children, is that 
of swaying their inclinations ; the power of 
withdrawing their inclinations from one di* 
rection, ana settling them down to another. 
It is not hard words nor hard blows that can 

gain this point." 

# « « « 

" The habit of attention is never wroudif 
in them by operating upon their fears, liie 
dread of pain might indeed force themte 
the nerferuianca of their tasks; but thev 
would still perform it as a iadc, and with 
any other feelings than those of delight: 
whereas a proper attention springs from a 
real delight in what they are about This is 
wrought in them bv awakening the more 
generous fieelings of"^ their nature*-the lore 
of esteem and the desire of excelling." 

The general difiusion of knowledge, a? 
the fouodatioD and security of virtue, the 
and as a means of enjoyment, is highly 
recommended throughout these essays; 
and yet, with such consistent qualification 
as to show that the principle of gradation 
and subordination is a truth which the 
author is earnest should be universally 
enforced, to prevent the repining of on- 
reasonable discontent, to check the ram 
aspiring of moderate talent, and to excite 
in every man the proper exertion of his 
relative ability, and the careful cuUira* 
tion of his peculiar resources. The trite 
dogma ** a little learniog is a dangerous 
thing,^' is shown to be a traditionary quo- 
tation, which, the times in which it origi- 
nally became popular, the authority of its 
first assertor, and his particular applica- 
tion, often made proper enough a ccntnt^ 
ago, when pedantiy and arrogfance natu- 
rally grew out of general ignorance ; but 
now that the attainments of reading and 
spelling correctly, and of speaking and 
writing grammatically, are not the dis- 
tinction of a few, ho man^s humility is 
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0iidaTig«red by'tfaa niDst f pm or moderate 
use he can make of these acqairements. 

" In the wbc economy of nature there Is ' 
a remarkable correspondence between the 
common standard ot human capacities apd 
the common occupations of 1!fe; in so math 
that a general cnlargemenii as well as a' 
^neral eordraction iH the natural capaci*. 
ties of mankind) while in this world, would 
lie destructive of their iiftercsts. The first 
would set them above the onfinaiy business • 
of Ufe, while the Ust would reduce them 
below it; and, in either casCi the conse- 
quences wouhl be deplorable. 

* 4» » . ft 

.^ If foankind generally were endowed , 
with the capacious understanding of Bacon 
and Newton, or with 'the creative fancy of 
Shakespeare, while tliey wiovld be 'leedtn|* - 
on thought/ and wrapt in profound e^n- 
templafion, or forming and combining in 
fheir minds innumerable gay and sponive 
images, there would be oo man io^titithe 
gnmnd; the agricuhucal and mechanical 
employments upon which life depends, 
^toald be despised and neglected, ana such 
n race of philesophers and poets would aeott 

be consumed by lanine. 

• • <« ft 

" Any one is well learned, who is fuTly ad- 
r()oate to bis business and station. It is no 
dtsparagemeDt^r inconvenience to a farmer, 
n mechanic, or even a merchant, that he is 
not able to solve a problem in Euclid, or to 
ronslrae Homer or Virgil ; that he is not a 
pfoficient in the Newtonian philosophy, in. 
Belles Lettres, or in any branch of scholar- 
ship cbe. If bis learning be adeauate to, 
all the business of his calling, and to the 
▼ariods relations he stands in toward has 
Maker and towards society, it is sufficiently 
QXteosive. 

« • • • 

" Common leamfng, like cents and little 
p^es of silver^ is daily and hourly needed 
ui the ^neral commerce of lite ; whereas 
Heep erudition is like large bank bills or in- 
p^ of gold, very needful in their place, 
Dot neemdl only to a oomparative few." 

J^^ aggregate value of this current 
coin, and of the greater accumtdatioDs, is 
very justly appreciated in the fbllbwing 
passage : 

'^ Learning, conjolaed wkh«cient;e, and 
Jjsniting in a high degree of civilization, is 
"•^.procurer ofall the embellishments and 
<lcli^ts, and most of the convehiences and 
^i^yts of our present condition ; the ci- 
Ik ,^^^^ heing DOW almost as much 
^ove the condition it stood in when classi- 
!r 1?™*"S ^"s first rising on Europe In 
jae fifteenth century, as it then vras ahove 
7*7 ?»l^e hordes of roaming savages. Add 
_°,f°"» the pleasure of learning, like that of 
'^"'Pon, is not confined to time and place, 
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nor depcadant opOn the sMtixtt fortmle) 
it may be enjoyed In solitude, i)a penaQT^ 
and in old age : which last does scrmetimest 
jf hot always, increase rather tiian dhnhiish 
it." 

We shall now close the i>beervatloiiB 
upon whatever relates to tlie (brmatkm 
and discipline of mind : tltose we have se« 
lected from the " Brief Beroarker'* tie Itar 
from being a summary, but they serve to 
ciUiibit the fouadness of the author's 
jndgment, the comprehensiveaea aqd 
clearness of his views, f lowcverv^e owe 
to one c1^ of useful meo> engaged in the 
advancement of this gteat object, a few 
il'ords of encouragement and praise. 

*'One who, besides possessing in full 
measure all the other re<juisites, is an adept 
in the science of managing a •schpdf; who 
knows the avenues to the minds and hearts 
of his pnnil ; who can seize alike open their 
hopes, their fears, their emnlation, and can 
combine these jarring affections, and, as by 
mechanical force, ran make them all mi- 
nister together for Improvement; who has 
the faculty of encouraging the timid, or 
giving hope to the despondent, of repress-, 
ing exubemnt vanity, and of < teaching the 
young idea how to shoot,* even in minds 
backward to learn :— an iustnicter thus gift- 
ed, and possessed witlial of excellence of 
moral character, together with a sincere 
affection for his pupils, and a fondness for 
his calling, is one of the mo^ useful, and 
ought to \it regarded as one of the most es- 
timable of human beings." 

The duties of domestic life, and air 
those founded in the great law, Tfum »KaU 
love thy neighbGur as ihytelfy cottslitute, 
almost aU the remaining subjects of ^e* 
volume. Prudence, poUtencss, and deli- 
cacy in the application of this rule, are the 
genuine expressions of benevolence y'^bow 
much of its efficacy depends upon discern- 
ment aod habitual refinement of feehngs 
as well as the general sense ofequity, we 
think well inculcated in No. XVf . 

*' Vast favours are seldom bestowed, end 
heavy obligationa are seldom intuned ; it U 
tl>e constant iotercbaogt of little otjligim^ 
attentions, that constitjites tomMal k^. 
piness. It springs from an uninter^uptc'^ <»- 
ries of little acU of mutual kindness, li^,>t 
as air of themselves, and coatmg little or 
nothing, but of immeasurable importance 
in their consrqucnces ; as they furnish the 
only kind of food which will long sustain 
that delicate kind of friendship, and as tiie 
absence of these small attentions occasions 
32 
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ati^natiofi." 

* « # » - 

. "If we extend our Tiew to the larger <rfr- 
ele ofwcial intercoiiTse) which comprehends 
relations, friends, and acquaintance of every 
kind and decree, we shall find that the ffe- 
qoMit ioterchange of courteous attentions 
andf j>cUy Icindnesses is the thing that keeps 
them united and pleased with each other ; 
wvl that in default Of this, they presently 
lose all relish for one another*s company." 
« « • • 

^' Hence we becOme attached to thosb 
^frho are in the habit of treatiof us As if they 
thought us worthy of their particular notice 
and regard, and, at the same time, secretly 
coM and resentful toward such as habituallv 
neelect us in these latter points; eyen thongli 
the former have never done us a single im- 
portant favour, and the latter have, in some 
tnu inriance or other^ essentially befriended 
us. 

« With regard to neglects and trespasses 
in those Ttttle things which constitute the 
main substance of social life, the worst of 
it is, that they are incapable of free discus- 
sion ; and, of course, the wounds from tiiem 
lidmit of no healing. We are deeply touched 
with omissions or slights^ for which it would 
he ridiculous to eipostulate or complain. 
Tliey leave a sting which secretly rankles 
in our memories, and festers in our imagin- 
ntion ; and inwardly we feel sore, while we 
are asliamed to fret outwardly ; the cause 
of our provocation being an indefinable, 
nameless something upon which we can 
never ask for an explanation, and conse- 
quently can never obtain satisfibction.*' 

" True enough, all this is often ill-ground- 
ed, or the oflspring of mere Jeaknisy. But 
ifaat makes the case more remediless, for 
Nl-grounded enmities are the most obstiBtte; 
because as their'causes exist altogether, or 
cbiefty, In the imagination;'^ the imagination 
is so evtr busy in coUmrfng and nie|nifyinff 
them. WUereas when the oflfence, thoogb. 
real, is of a definite form and shape, it may 
be got over. I have seen two iriends dis- 
pnte said y w iTfll violently about an ^IRdr of 
moment, and then settle it, and presently- 
become as kind and loving together as ever: 
nnd I have seen other two friends, who 
never (luvnelled together at oil, become 
irst cold, and at last utterly estmnged by 

— .^1^— ^^M— w^— — I ■ ■ r t I 

* Thistheery oTfradual su^eion, cekJhiessi 
mad hatred, will be found well eiqplained in 
Hwwart^ ehhpler on imagtUatidn, (Klements of 
mk)sdpfay. vd. I.) and illustrated by M. 0. 
teel, la the example' of Ronsseau. (Essay on 
the geiiiuB a*d writings of BouMeali.) 



raatOQ of a nagfAct or Mid^ ^ tiie fnm 
side or the other^ which, of it^etf, wastotf 
trivia to be so much os mentioned to the 
offend!]^ paity.*' 

We apprtthend that friendships clian^ 
to enmities apou slight c&u«os, are always 
tbtls chaxtgcd by a defect in tlie chane- 
ter of the iodividual in wboni the cbaoges 
are opertited; by superficial aff ect i oa ts , and 
mapi^^ed self-importance : muttial kind*' 
ness, candour, just self respect^ are too 
ag^reeable; to lore and to be loved is too 
street a pleasure to be relinqnished, btit 
finr a moral reasoo, or at the suggestkms 
of selfisfaneRB and pride. 

There are many other essays of g^rett 
practical utility, tbe excellence of wbich 
ptcttly eoneiits in their estireiiess. Of 
these, that on the " Inestimable benelRs 
of Law i"' Ka iXVII, « Of the salutary 
effects of the necessity laid upon man to 
labour," l^o. LXXI, ««Of bauqeetingnpon 
borrowing;'VNo.LXXXI, *'0f the world;" 
No. CXV, " Of despising small things," 
possess a pectiliar claim to coosideratioo. 
as confutations of prejudice, and cxboi-- 
tations to chcerfulDcss, gratitude, and 
circomspection. 

If the style be characterised rather by 
homeliness than by elegance, (he Hiost 
eobght^Md and cultrrated reader vill 
perceive that the writer's views aashiii- 
late him lo those elevated minda wbose 
writital^a be has read aa4 evgoyod ; and 
tiiat in respect to tnanner^ he-clmfonis 
himself not to « tlje tapper ranks of ao- 
ciety,*' or to the learned, but to otber 
grades of ifien ; tiMt instead of faa^ he 
proposes to himself " the hnmblcr, bet 
yet more useful object of pbilosopby on 
the common oonoems of mankind ; aind 
in pursuance of this object, to conv^ 
bis thoughts in fewest words, and in terms 
Intelligible to ail; «Ad Ttktherxo4msw the 
attention of fhe reader to the stibjecti 
discussed, than &iUy to discnss theaa.^ 
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IN no fonxier age has the subject of 
pauptrism been 90 fully iuveatigat^ 
as io tbe present- ^ome of the most ia- 
tetligeut writers oo political economy, 
have taken great pains to point out the 
immediate oavses wbicK, in m^m times, 
particularly in England, hare plunged an 
unusual number of our fellow-men iotp 
poverty and misery. But philanthropists 
rest not here. They cndearour to de- 
vise means by which the sum of human 
wTBtchedneas may be lessened v-*we say 
lessened^ for ^ery man who is not visSoh- 
ary, readily acknowledges that a thorough 
remedy iac paupertsoi is sought in vain. 
If tbere is something inherent in the very 
constitution of society, which forbids the 
hope of ever finding a complete remedy 
for the disease, can it be said that it ad- 
mits of no mitigation nor relief? Not in- 
dividuals only have turned their seriouA 
attention to this important subject; the 
evil has become so alarming, so widely 
operative, as to attract the notice of go- 
vernment. Many of our readers are pro- 
bably acquainted with the recent Uimi- 
nous rejMrts of the two houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Poor Laws. From these 
impoitant documents, it appears tliat the 
principle of compulsory provision for the 
poor, which took its rise in the reign of 
Elizabeth, has resnlted in a truly mis- 
chievous systen). By this artificial and 
(we might say] unwarrantable '* process 
of inter&renpe,*' the uigent law of self- 
presefvation has been tampered with; 
the instincts of relationship have bocu 
impeded in their operation ; the sympa- 
thies and the attentions of neighbourhood 
have been superseded ; and the powerful 
workings of generous and compassionate 
feeling have been damped and discour- 
aged. In short, the system is ruinous, 
^au^icrism, with its concomitant wretch- 



edness, hasi increased with the au^menti- 
tion of the poor-rates. 

In this country, the same principlo iias 
been adopted in providing for the peces- 
sities of the poor, though not on so de« 
fectfve and lai|r^ a scale ; $md the appli- 
cation is, comparatively speaking, but ^f 
a/eip years. In England, it has been 
fostered and estabU&bed di|nag csnturiss. 
Still we have been taught by oxperieoee 
that Uhe principle is wrung, ajod dotii- 
mental to the best interests of society. 

Though the general tenor of the ii^ 
teresting work before us is appeiiioent to 
England, it is nevertheless fraught with 
valuable information to the American 
reader. 

The reverend author expresses a sin- 
cere desire *< to throw into the general 
treasury of charity the mite of informatioA 
with which many years of close attention 
to the wants of the poor, and soma yean 
of experience as a magistrate may ha?* 
furnished" him. He arranges his obsei^ 
rations underthree heads : , 

" I. That all hopes of entirely removing 
the«viU of poverty are vain : 

"II. That the present administration of 
the system of the poor laws tends greatly to 
aggravate those evils .- and, 

<' III. That ^e means which bid the fak- 
est for success lie within the poor them- 
selves, under the direction and assistance of 
the legislatore, in coojanction with prudent 
and active charity." 

Under the first proposilion the author 
remarks, that 

** erery passage of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which inculcates chaHty as a duly, 
intimates that there never wiH be wanting 
persons who wiH have a claim upoo it. 

t( But if the Scriptures bad been dlent on 
this head, the history of every conatrvand* 
every age in the world, woitld place tbfs fact 
beyond the possibility of a' doubt. Dering 
the nearly sis thousand years the world 
has existed, in every spot where humMi 
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balii»liaTe betnloiBdy poveiiy Ims alio 
founa a residesM. It is truef that it 
Aort heavily is some ceantrieO^ 
otben; bat tveiy where it dM||^^ : and 
lent of tbooMiidt, In tbe bMpBvenied and 
moit oharitable kis^oms pT tiie wor]d> am 
eveiy dar manioff uo4br its oppressive 
band. Much may be dtfne to diminish the 
atimbeT) and mitigate the -severity of its 
evils, bvt no efforts of ^an will be able to 
banish it from the worid." 

If theM ** best gove^^ncd and most cha- 
ritable kingfdoms in the worM'* possess 
•aAdeot vigour, pru^feoce, and honesty, 
to profit by experience, and with one ac- 
cord to exemfliiy tbe fkrinciples of Chris- 
tian polity, the bttrddti will soon be less 
galling. 
' By some very jvst considerations on 
tbe proportion between tb^ natural in- 
crease of population, and tbe |«»Tision 
which nature has made for tbe support of 
that population, tbe author continues to 
fi>rtify the remark, that 

^ No state tiberefore of society ever did or 
ean exist, in which will not be found innu- 
merable needy human beings." 

We have somewhere met with the as* 
aertion, that the causes of pauperism arc 
*^ misfortune in one instanoe, miscondnct 
in fifty.." For aught we know, tins may 
be a propev eitiroato. Our author ob- 
strves, / 

" It must however be acknowted'ged; tfiat 
there are inoumerable cases of extreme 
poverty, which cannot be directly charged 
on the improvidence or misconduct of the 
sufferers. The very state and condition of 
human nature, as we have seen, as well as 
the direct appointment of God himself, as a 
memorih^of his displeasure against sin, im- 
pose the evih of poveity on a great part of 
mankind, and subject them ^ by an irrever^ 
sible law, to a stato of considerable suffering. 
This is not the place for entering on a di& 
cusrion on the justice of this law, and its 
consistency with the sentiments we enter- 
tain of tbe infinite benevolence of the Su*> 
preme Being, though much is at hand to 
vindicate both ; fei I cannot omi^ this op- 
pi^onitv t»f observing, that the principles 
om whieo the Christian religion is founded, 
and the paospeots it opens of a better world, 
aAbrd a venr powerful, if not an effectual 
remedy tcrtne evils of i>overty." 

That religioQ assures us, tltat " (he 
evUs of this life are corrective and medi- 
ofDalj aod. coppaKitively, butof momcn- 



t»y duratioB." Every thiag whMi af- 
flicts the good^ can be made subeerricBt 
^Kfoi^oootentmeotaiMkhappcDess. Tie 
present aflbctiaQB of tho virtuovs proctd 
from the hand of a Father, who neves 
chastens but <* for our profit'' TbeCMs- 
Han>i theogh he may be destitute of tbs 
world's treasures and enjoyments, bas 
many resources and pleasures, which are 
strange to *' those irreligunu and profH- 
gate p9or who are fed with the broad of 
affliction here, and have no prospects fin- 
the future." For them every pious miod 
must feel the deepest cemmiseratioo, fer 
they are poor indeed \ '^ They lose both 
worlds." 

<< The evils, however, of poverty, small as 
thev are, when viewed in relation to a future 
and eternal state of existence ; and salutary 
as- they may be to correct what is wtobi; 
in our nature, and fit us for the enioymeat 
of a better world, yet, considered in them- 
selves, and In connexion with our present 
state of existence) are far from betnf^ triv4ri, 
and demand evcjy alleviation which wis> 
dom can suggest and affluence supply.*' 

After a train ofsuch cxcellttttremaflts, 
with which eYCTj enlightened philanthro- 
pist will concur, tho author proceeds to 
discuss hi 3 second proposition. In endea- 
vouring to expose the ruinous tendency 
of the present administration of the sys- 
tem of the English poor laws, his leading 
and ably supported arguments are : It 
creates the ecUit jmfestftt lo remedy, R 
holdk out encoumsr foment io the id!e^ the 
thoughtle9$^ amttha projtigate, by sccur&tg 
to them ail the advantages tliey could June 
derived from sobriety, prudence^ and in- 
dustry. Itbreaks the linlc to hich connects 
the best feelings and best interests of the 
poor mih their natural friends and pa- 
trons. It obviously decreases the inier^ 
which poor parents feel in the fate (f their 
children. 

The author adds to this catalogue of 
evils, that the system stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the order and government of €kfd 
himself It strikes at the root of the bene- 
volent and clutritable feelings, and renders 
abortive aU measures for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor f and, hstly, tf tends to 
unictrs^i pa\*pcri$m ! 
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ICext cooes a disoussion of the subject 
^remedies to these nunieroos and poi> 
teatoii»09ils« The inqury ib not merelyt 
in wkat way the evils iocidant to a state 
of porerty may be best miti^ed? It 
wottld not be dtffioell to give an answer. 
But, '^ unhappily," says the author, 

<*' this is not the question with wbich we are 
now coiicemed,exceptasit msy serve to mark 
tha point from which we- have wandered^ 
and to which every step should be directed 
in retmcing'our former errors. The iiiqoiry 
with US now is, bv what means we may ex- 
tricate ourselves from the embarassiug di4&- 
cuhies, and augmented wretchedness,, in 
which the present improvident system of 
relieving the poor has involved us." 

The anther cautions ag^aiast the at* 
tempt at a sedden change, lest it mi^t 
produce a revulsion, which would shake 
tlAo very frame of civiliaed soctoty ; and 
justly remarks Uiat whatsoever remedy be 
applied, it must be of tlie alter cUm oa- 
mre,— slow and aimo&t imperoeptihlo in 
its operation, but gradually advancioj 
towards a rcnotation of the entire system. 
He points out the fallacy of rarieus reme* 
die« whieh have been su^jgested, and even 
proposed in ParUament. Ite is decidedly 
opposed to the plan of making* th9 main- 
tenance of the poor rallier national than 
parochial; and considers ani>thcr, that 
the )fM)or rate should bo mei^^ in that of 
lUe county, and e%ery parish receive its 
necessary sopply from the gieneraJ fund, 
aa in princtplo nearljr allied to the former. 

As the valuable work before ns, is 
probably in the hand* of very few, if any, 
of our readers, wo deem it a duty to offer 
them such extracts as may be particular- 
ly useful het«, when the subject of pauper- 
ism receives an vmusnal degree of atten- 
tion; and when recently fbrmedsocietiea^ 
ia several 'parts ot' the Uuitied States, are 
devising measures to meliorate the condl- 
tioQ of the poor, and io prevent paupcrum. 

"ftappearsthen, that under existing cir- 
nimstances, alt that is practicable i» a cau- 
tious reform of past errors in tlie administra- 
tion of the system of the Poor Laws ; and 
an encouragemeut of such measures as seem 
likely to promote those moral qualities and 
haUts among the poor, which may ultimate- 
ly ^persede, in a icreat degree, if not ontlra- 
iy,. compulsory rcKcf^ 



'< Oar fir^ itcn mot be arevisiea of the * 
present system qt administering to the wants 
of the poor ; — and nothing can be elTeetn- 
ally done in* this way, till we have clearfy 
ascertainod what persons have a just claio* 
to sack assistance. In the present state of 
things, both young and old, the robust andt 
infirm, the idle and profligate, and characters 
of the worst desoription, advance thev^ 
daims, and have then altowed : this surely 
oagkl not to be endured ; some distinction 
stmst be made ; som^ regard to the circum- 
stances winek have indited a state oC want 
most be paid; and I wiU venture to recom- 
mend that no individual shall be entitled 
to parochial relief, either in money or 
employment, who, ia the ordiaasy coarse 
of things, by the eaerciie of common pnft- 
dence, sobriety and diliEence, might he »up- 
.poeed capable of reoaering himself inOe- 
peudent of such relief. No refuge sbeuUi 
be held out for idleness, imnrovidence, or 
vice ; and the law should exnibit an inflex- 
ible stoicism to those who voluntarily place 
themseLves fti circumstances of difficulty or 
distress. It is the order and appointment of 
ftod that such characters should suffer — and 
the suffering itself is a merciful warning to 
others, to avoid the rock on which mey 
are wrecked. It is fafse humanity to pro- 
vide for such : — God baa-made' no such pro- 
Visioo^ noffhould aian. In eases of peca- 
Uar distress, or where a sense of pa^t follies 
has wrought a reformation, the hand of 
private benevolence will never be wanting 
to administer the necessary relief. But yet 
relief should come as an undeserved boon; 
uot as a legitimate claim. What a soarce of 
abuse would this single regulation cut off! 
Magistrateaare oontinualfy placed under the 
distressing necessity of oraering relief for 
men and women, whose improper and often 
abandoned conduct has rendered them nnfit 
inmaWs for any decent families ; aud these 
wretches are often sent to parish wockr 
houses, where they corrupt the morals of 
Uie f)Oor by wholesale,and Bcud forth intotbe 
world characters initiated in every species 
of vice, and full/ instructed in the most el- 
fectnal means of* contaminating and ruiniog 
all with whom they come in contact. It is 
the highest decree of cruelty and injustice 
to show any uivour to these : and it would 
be an act ot greater humanity to leave such 
individuals to reap the whole fruits of thdc 
profligacy than to expoj^e others to their de- 
structive itilloence. Who would think of 
introducing a nnn iniected with the plague 
into crowded habitations ? and yet such aa 
individual deserves pity, for his disease i» 
bis misfortune, and*oot his sin; — still we 
should seclude such an unhappy persou fnant 
all intercourse with society^ whilst we admit 
the moral pestilence to diffuse its fatal poisoft 
freely in aJl directions." 

In a note to this, the author adds : 

** I am perfectly aware tliatthe sentiments- 
here expressed wilT appear to many hin:s& 
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•ad terete. Tkars it • efaw of bmo wlio 
iwve lost tbftir characteri and who withovt 
some public assntanc«, muit be either left to 
wuit or driven to crime. For iiieh» sonie 
proviftloo amti uodoufaledly be OMde ; bat 
It is Mich tfl a bridewell will aflicirdy and not 
that which shall bring the man hardened and 
irreclaimable in rictf it contact with the 
fisiiig ijeaerationof the poor, to give them a 
oosaoiete education in every apeoies of 
profligacy and crime. To do this would not 
oe hamanUyt but the excess of eroelty. 
fillectaal me«RS siMHrid be taken to plaee 
such characters in penitentiaries, where 
they may luklergo aquarantioe, till the pub- 
Ue has some seoarity that they may be 
sdmitted isrto society, wMwut the ievaf 
their oommttuicatiag contagioii." 

Oar caodid author eotera into detail^ 
and indal^es in very few remarks on some 
j^arts of the I\eport of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws. But \um dis- 
cussion is dispassionate, and Its object U 
laudable. Some prudential measures are 
•u^gested, which should be acted upon if 
the virtuous suOerer, and the profligate . 
pauper id an object of salutary treatment 
*^ Provident institutions*' are considered ; 
and at the bead of them all, '* as likely to 
be of the greatest ultimata adrantage,** 
the recent establishioent of Samn^BankM, 

<* I say * uUimate advent^e,* — for the 
benefit df these institutions^ must, In a oon- 
sideraUe degree, be remote, because it is 
chiefly to the young, and those who have 
hitherto been oppressed with no heavy 
burdens, that tliev bold out the facility of 

r riding for the fature, for only sach will 
able to moke the necessary deposits." 

Wo fully a^ee with the antbor, that 
these institutions may become *' chiefly'' 
▼aluable to the '* young." However, we 
would state, that so far as the experiment 
has been made in thU counlri/j where 
Saving Banks have been established, and 
conducted in a judicious manner, the 
resulting advantages have not been so 
limited ; but have been extensively felt 
and enjoyed even by persons who are ad* 
vanced in years, and who are thereby en- 
Gouraged to persevere in industry and 
(higality. We are informed that the 
managers of the *< Society for the Preven* 
tion of Pauperism in the ci^ of New- 
York," intend to apply to the Legislature 
of tho State, for aa act to <^tabJi«h a 



String B«ik4n6iMeity. W^wiAiMem 
■ucceas. Every good cittseo Who fieck 
an intenttt an the eaktary meitta wiMeht 
by that enlighttned, iodefatigabie, aid 
highly respectable boan), are demised 
lor die preveotida of pauperiMat mm 
heartily conocu* in such an applieatiea. 
Indeed, we io not conceive hqw any oc- 
biassed and sincere miod can find the 
least objection to a measure, which hm 
manifestly fraught with incalculable ad* 
vantages to society at laigc Let U3 hear 
our author on tlie impottaace and aaccs- 
sity of Savings Banks. 

^ There could scarcely have been a hap- 
filer thoogbl thaii that of- providiag the 
means by which the smallest sums may br 
secured and turned to the most prodoclive 
account The idea scarcely ever enters tbe 
mind of a servant, or dav labourer^ wb# 
earas sumcUiiiig more than bis oreseut wants 
demand, that tne small redundancy may bo 
turned into advantage for the future ; and 
hence, such are tempted to spend a portiea 
of their time in idleness, satisfied with jost 
ac<|uiriiig what is necessary for their present 
suppi>rt, or, what is equally coaiOMMit te 
throw away their Uttle gains upon the msOL 
foolish trifles, or worse than waste i^ la 
public houses ; and In those few instanoes, 
where a prudent young person has laid I7 a 
small saia for future emefgeneiet, bow of- 
ten has he been induced to lend it to soom 
treacherous friend, who never intended to 
restore it ; or if he did, ofever look the pfo- 
per slaps to have it in his power to do so; j 
or to deposit it with some tradesman or 
banker, as k place of safety, and has lost his 
all, by the unexpected, but too eomoMNi in- 
solvency of the individuals in whom he bad 
confided. But these institutions remove all 
diflicultles on this head. They eihSbit ei- 
amy^les of small savings having accoibnlated 
Into considerable sums In the course of a^w 
years, and every instance of this kind b the 
strongest inducement to others to imitate so 
profitable a specolution,-^f speculation that 
can be eaUedi« which insures a great k^oA 
without the least risk." 

<< These institutions are likely also, to form 
the greatest barrier against imprudent aaR-- 
riages." 

And the author further observes^ that 

*< They will abo induce a habit of carr 
and economy in the other sej^." 

And, 

•* The MeraZ whkh tech lastitotions teach« U 
of incalculable benefit They praotieally 
illustrate the importaoce of :;t\je ihin^. 
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iflijpMuMe, tlian whether an individual save 
or 9xp«nd bis shilliog at the close of every 
we«Arf aadyetintfaaooarfeof afiewyeavt 
tbe^difl^noe is made ommI strBdng, by an 
exkibitioii of rags and ivretohedness on one 
side, and comfort and independence on tlie 



Bemvolent Funds^ to which there are £e- 
n^atJdyr<?^imb«cribcr8, are also recom- 
mended. Tlie author states the plan and 
raaoner of diitribtitiiig from the benevo- 
lent fiind in his own parish, and speaks in 
high terms of its happy eflect, in a^ording 
pecuniary relief, and utrful en^fUaymenU 
But whatever may be the means which 
local circomstances and active benero- 
)«iioewiil«iigsMtibffbaCtoriacr the con- 
dition of (be poor, 

•^liotbiog which wisdom can devise, or cha- 
rity execute, or the legblatnre enforce, can 
really benefttfhem, irrespective of their own 
habits and character. In- order to injure , 
rffht practice?, we most Instil moral princi- 
ples. To neglect this, would be to build 
Mrlthoot a foundation.** 

Tlie benevolent author, and with him 
every plulantbropist, deplovee the many 
artificial sources of vice, poverty, and 
misery ; and lie finishes the catalogue 
of demoralizing ooiuea among tbe poor, 



by iaksog m view of publie bauBet^ 
** those hot-beds fsX rice, Ibosc nnrseriei 
of the rankest weeds which ini«st the 
pohtioal CDolotvre." 

When we reflect on the nraltiferieut 
causes of immorality, independent of tb» 
evil propensities of ^ human heart ; and 
If wc consider the fact, that there are not 
efficient houses of religious instruction 
fn eur own, as w«ll as in Eogiish cities, to 
accommodate tbe poor, and others wbn 
might be encouraged to frequent placei 
«f worship ; when we -serionsly attend to 
tbe awftil truth, th&t tbonsands, m acctnmt 
qfobHacU» tohick could he remaoedy are Ig- 
norant of religioes prioctples, and stran- 
gers to the blessrings of Christianity, living 
** without God in tbe wodd,^ we must be 
truly alarmed at the fearful restilt. 

We c^not close this article more ap- 
propriately than wiA the remark which 
the autbor reserved for the conclusion of 
this valuable book, a book which cannot 
be perused without much instruction and 
dee^ interest : 

« Aix irroRTs will be ABoaTrw wnn- 

OUT MORAL CtLTTXRE. >1aKE THE POOa 

Christians, and thet will hot hake 

THEMSELVES PAUrERS.** 

K.N.R. 



Art. 3. Jl Uarraike of Vot/age$ and TrcneU in the J^oHhem and SwUiem UeimM* 
pkeres: cmtpriiing three Veymget round the World, togHher with a Voyage qfSwrvey 
Wild DUcovery in the Paqfic Ocean and Oriental hkmdt. By AuAnx Dixako. 
»vo. pp. j)98. Boeton. £. G. Ilonse. 1818. 



IN 1790 an expedition was fitted <mt 
"^ from Bombay y by the East-India Com* 
pany, oonasting of two vessels, the Pan- 
ther, a snow of about two hundred tons, 
and tlie Endeavour, a smaller snow» un- 
dfer the command of Commodore John 
M*Clore, the object of which was, to 
explore tbe Felew islands, New»Holland, 
^'ew-GniDee| and tlie adjacent islands. 
The Panther and £adeavoar sailed ^rom 
BoabeyuiAngiist,n90. In April, 179,1, 
UManthor of the narv8tlvev4Ui Amenoan 
i^cently disebaiged fttn A United Statts' 



sLip, the Massachusetts, joined the cxpe^ 
ditioo at Canton, in China, and remained 
with Commodore RTClure till July, n©3. 
The various observations upon thedificrent 
places JQStmcntioned« with, remarks upott 
the state of society, the different produc- 
tions, ilcc. £brm tbe first and most interest- 
ing |Mirt of Captain Delano^s l)OQk. Aa 
lie avows his purpose to be, ***not only to 
give useful inionnaiion in regard to trade. 
navigationt coontnea aod their laws, but 
to encourage good moral sentiments, and 
impress tbe value of good example?/' 
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ir« tbink be lias vety jodletoasly 
to the detail of tbeir ^dTentaret, t geDcral 
character of bis coropanions. We insert 
it with pleasure, as a tribute to merit* 
and as a refutation of tbe ppejudice; tbat 
men bred to tbe sea, bowever cbarac- 
t^ized by courag^e -and generosity^ in^ 
dulge tbernsekes in a license of manners 
and sentiment wbicb disregards tbe ties, 
find abandons tbe duties of tbe domestic 
state ; and wbile tbey ave distioguisbed 
by the reciprocation of good feelings 
among themseUres, and by fidelity to the 
iodiTidnal, or to the country, in whose 
service tbey are engaged, they are -indif- 
ferent to tbe morals or tbe welfare of 
those whose interest and virtue may be 
influeDoed by intercourse and transac- 
tions with them. This opinion may be 
just in many instances, but we hope tbat 
honourable exceptions to it are frequent, 
and tliat the instance before us is not as 
rare as it is exemplary and commenda* 
ble. Speaking of the officers and roari oes 
employed in this expedition, tbe a^;^hor 
says: 

'< They were all North and South Britons 
by birth, had been educated ia good f cbools 
in England and Scotland, and entered 
young mfo tbe navy, or into the Bomliay 
unarinc. They had nevsr known any but 
tbe public service. From the youngest 
midshipman to the commodore, not one 
had arrived at the age of thirty. Tbey had 
not been exposed to any degradation of sen- 
timent, or of moral feeling, by that radscel- 
laneous intercourse with nations in the par- 
f«uils of trade, which, has too often corrupted 
the raindand character, through the tempta- 
tions of avarice and commercial policy; 
especially when at adlstnnce from home, 
and free from the responsibility to superior 
oflScers, AS a substitute for the influence of 
the social relations npon conduct, in tbe 
midst of friends, whose good opinion and 
«)ffices of kindness and confidence are ne- 
cessary to happiness. They were, in prin- 
ciple and practice, honest, Ingeooous, and 
honourable } despisers of meanness and 
duplicity in every form ; iust and generous 
in the common duties of life ; respectful to 
•each other in their famlliant/ and piayfol- 
ncss, and faithful in their friendships. It 
deserves to be particularly mentioned, that 
they encouraged In their con^'ersatlon, and 
rrgurded in tlieir conduct, high and honour- 
able sentiments towards women. Their 
ideas of the importance and saoredness of 
the marriage relation, and of the charavtef 
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of the wife, ware such as wise and Md 
men, in a pare state of society, wouwie- 
joice to approve and disseminate. In the 
variety of countries and people where (hey 
visited, and the effects of dift'erent mannen 
and iastittttions upon tbe communities, thsf 
had an o p por t uni t y io •eoMre a practkal 
liberality of mind, wiitte their estisaftasC 
the pre-eminent value of tbe domestie Hi- 
tues was continually exalted. Let it not 
be supposed, under tbe dominion of prejo- 
dices which are too common on sborei that 
this is a kind of praise but ill ada]ited to a 
sailor's life and habits. From my own ob- 
servaUoi^, and the virtues of more fellow^ 
seamen thap I have room to name, I am able 
to meet this misrepresentation, and to aflma 
tbe extensive influence which moral, do- 
mestic, and religious feelings have over 
their hearts, their conversations, and tlieir 
hopes. 

« There is another article in tfa^-condort 
of this expedition, wbicb ouaht to be nea* 
tioned as equally honourame to my con- 
pamonsand worthy of imitation from others. 
Their treatment of tbe natives was nailbrmfy 
just, honest, generous, and frtendly; no 
impositions were practised npon tlieir era- 
duiity; no mercenary advantages were 
taken of their ignoranee ; land oo treacbeiy 
was used toward their interests after mak- 
ing professions of higher principles and 
better forme of society among Ctarlstkn 
people. The impression left upon the 
minds of the natives in every place, mart 
have been favourable to us, and useful to 
them. It could not but have excited in 
their minds many reflections, and probably 
some resolutions, npon tbe subject of u^g 
tbe means of civUisation, and seeking tbe 
blessings of such a religioa as ours, ft is 
mj deliberate opinion, Uiat most of tbat of 
which we complain in the character and 
conduct of the natives of different countries 
towards us, is owing to ourselves, to oar 
ax'^rice and cupidity, our selfishness, and 
the disregard of our own principles as we 
have at flrst announced them. It all voya- 
gers, travellers, and missionaries had trei&d 
the natives as honourably and wis^y as 
thev wore treated by Commodore M*Chirc 
anci hb companions in the expedition, we 
should not only have enjoyed uhinterropted 
'friendship with them, but should have gone 
very far toward the accomplishment, of 
their civilization, and tlie iotroduGtilQA 
among Ihrm of our oun forms of sfxci^^ 
and religion." 

T\\G vessels left Canton April 27th, 
17J>1, held a prosperous course titt Ijbe 
14th of May, and theti anchored H Fort 
San Pio Qmnto, one of the TS^kmpm 
Islands. Here a bannless iinpeviaivf w» 
practised tipon Debtoo, which gtree vise 
to some valuable r^ectiMB, and may dk 
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rert the reader. Dr. Nicholson, the but- 
geoo, and Lieutenant Drummond, willing 
Co make an experiment upon the curi- 
€f%ity and credulity of a Yankee^ after 
liaving spent a day on shore, returned to 
thft vemel with intelligfenceof a discovery 
ofgDiden ore, which thcj exhibited in some 
yellow earth, a piece uf antimony, and 
90fne other of the contents of the mcdi- 
citio chest. This detenniacd the Ameri- 
can, whose duty the next day required 
him to make the trial, to follow the course 
wbich was pointed out in search of this 
attractive object ; and thus he relates his 
adreatare*: 

" DniramoBd, who was a Seotcbman, and 
m^ friend, but still willing to enjoy a frolic, 
ivith the characteristic shrewdness of his 
natian, perceiving that my ardour was suffi- 
cient, slapped me OD the shoulder, and said, 
< Ods mo?h if you are set upon this, there is 
my large canvass bag which will bold two or 
three bushels. Take that, and my Malabar 
boy with you for a guide, he knows the 
place where we found these curious ores, 
and you can return with a back load of gold.* 
£very tine this word gold, was pronounced, 
my ioiagination became more heated, and [ 
wa<i soon ripe for the enterprise. After a 
night of South-sea dreams our party was 
ready for the shore. The Malabar boy could 
not speak English, and I tould not speak any 
tiling else. He there fore received his instruc- 
tions from his master without suspicions on 
my part. The Commodore also gave very 
liberal instructions to me, as the bead of the 
party» allowing me liberty to go all over the 
island if I chose, ouly leaving a midshipman 
to take charge of the companies for procuring 
w<K>d and water. He observed, at tlie same 
tiine^ that he always wished bis officers to 
make every discovery in their power while 
on land duty. At the firing of the gun we 
mustered ; and on landing at the watering- 
place, I eave the midshipman bis orders, 
took mv lusee and the boy with his bag. and 
proceeded up the river with great exbilara- 
tioo. The first mile was tolerably level and 
easy> and I was able to pass comfortably 
aloD^ the side of the river, which was about 
ten yards wide, and knee deep, winding its 
coorae through a most delightful hindscape. 
After this, the land rose abruptly, the river 
was filled with falls, its banks were broken 
with roeksr and a passage in any wav be- 
came txceedin£ly difficult. But tike gold in- 
spired mO) and banished all sense of hard- 
imip. At last the Malabar boy cried out, and 
sank down with fatigue. When I tried to 
make inquiries of him, he shook his head, 
Bod f supposed bis meaning was, that he did 
not onderstahd me. As we were sitting on the 
rocks to rest ourselveSy I saw a number of 
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wild cocks and hens coming from the wood, 
and lighting on the trees over our heads. I 
shot five or six, and found tbem so like 
our barn-door fowls that 1 did not know but 
the place might be inhabited by behigs like 
ouf^lves. The boy had been instructed to 
point up the river, whenever I asked for tbe 
place of the gold ore, and he was to go witli 
me as far as we found water. With much 
difficulty however, and after repeated stops 
and rests, we m<)de our way more than sul 
miles, according to the channel of tbe river, 
and found it then divided into two or tliree 
branches near its sources. Here, after a so- 
licitous examination of the boy, I discovered 
that neither he nor his master bad been uptlie 
river before. The boy appeared net to have 
been let into the plot, but began to be alarm- 
ed and anxious. And from the very moment 
that tbe id#a of aiioax entered my mind, all 
tbe evidence on the subject struck me in a 
new light. 1 saw how to put tbe circumstances 
together, and how to account for every 
thing. The intrigue unfolded itself wHh per- 
fect clearness, and I saw myself in a wihler- 
ness, a fatigued, disappointed, and ridiculous 
dupe. In the midst of my vexation I could 
not help laughing, and almost cr}'ing at 
the same moment. The trick was a se- 
vere one for me, but it had been well nia- 
naged, and my ardour and credulity were 
fairly chargeable to myself. After a hard 
strugKle with my mortification, I deter- 
mined to take it in good part, and laugh 
with the rest, drawing from the adventure 
those lessons of wisdom and prudence, 
which it was calculated to aflford for future 
application. To relieve my mind, and to 
carry back something to check the force of 
the laugh against me, I employed myself in 
making observations upon the scenery, the 
soil, the products, the msects, and the rep- 
tiles about me. From tbe rock in the middle 
,cf the stream, where I had been sitting to 
think over my disappointment, and which 1 
had chosen in order to avoid being bitten or 
stung by tbe numerous enemies of a dis- 
coverer's peace, I rose and penetrated into 
tbe wood ten or t^velve rods ; but the un- 
derbrush was too thick and thorny to allow 
a Airther passage through it. The river was 
the only way to return, which now renewed 
at every step the consciousness of my foolish 
credulity. The banks of the stream, how- 
ever,.W9re rich, and variegated with all tbe 
flowers and colours of spring. These formed 
a striking contrast with the reptiles conceal- 
ed beneath them, among whieb the traveller 
wa» endangered every moment from scor- 
pions, centipedes, guanas, and tarantulas. 
The soil was excellent, and produced in 
great abundance, the beetle nut, the cocoa 
nut, various other tropical fruits, and fine 
timber for ships. As we proceeded down 
the river, we were able to make little ex- 
cursions further from its sides, and occasion- 
ally discovered pleasant lawns, some of 
which bad been burnt over, and were now 
Oprered with high eoane grass. It was fine 
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anuaeiMiit trnversiiiff tbeie lawos, and 
afaootiiig tbe Tariaty of bordt which we foond 
in them. We sooa filled Dmmmoiid's large 
bag, aot indeed with goldeo ore, which I 
night not haye been able to carry, and 
wluch miirht have galled ray back more 
Ifaaa the cCsappoifitraeiit did my mind, but 
with fowls oi different Idndijand of a plu- 
mage mrpasfliiic in beauty and richness, the 
ibMMt coloarsoCthe mineral kingdom. 

iUKMrt (bur o'clock in the afternoon, I 
reached the rfiore agaiay completely worn 
down with faligne ; but in mnch.betterispirits 
thgA I wa9» when at the sources of the river, 
in a trackless wood, revolving the ^e, pro- 
gress, developement, and possible conse- 
qoences of the plot which had been lakl and 
•lecuted at my eipease. 

<< I wotfld now pause for a moment, to 
make a few remarks, showing the state of my 
feelings then, and my reflections afterwards. 

« When I was seated in perfect silence, 
on a rock in the river near to Us sources, and 
could hear the echo of the waters through 
the awful stillness of the desert,mingled wUh 
the occasional but nnintelUgiblo expres- 
sions of anxiety, by the poor Malabar ooy ; 
and when I remembered that 1 was at an 
almost immeasurable distance from my 
native country, in the service of a foreign 
power, the victim of an Imposition which 
appeared to me under various aspects, and 
now in a savage spot where tne natives 
might be every moment upon me, I confess 
I was not very far from that mixed mood of 
melancholy, mortification, and terror, which 
required but little more to overcome me for 
the hour. Had I been attacked, desperation 
might have roused me and made me brave. 
Vexation and pride howeverwere my friends 
and supporters, till better feelings regained 
their elasticity and force. 

*< And after leaving the rock for the shores 
and the ship, every step, and every new ob- 
ject assisted to restore my self-controui, and 
the consolations of hope. The feelings, 
which I then experienced, have taught me 
bow to Judge of the sufferings and wants of 
. men, whose spirits fail when tliey arc at a 
distance from home, and appear to them- 
selves t6 be east out from the 8;^inpathies of 
the human family. It is an evidence of as 
mudi folly as it is of inhumanity, to say that 
■one hot weak and dastardly minds are sub- 
ject to these impressions. Good talents, a 
lively imagination, a temperament of in- 
senoottsness and honesty, and those quali- 
tias of the soul which give the charm te de- 
cisive and eftcient chmcters, serve only to 
add bitterness, under such circumstances, to 
the feeling of desolation. Whoever may 
have the command of men abroad, let ten 
not, when be finds any of them oppressed 
with these fealhigs, begin to despiseimd re* 
proach them as mean and puMHanimous. 
Let him learn human nature better; and by 
kindness, by Increased manifestations of 
sympathy, by diversifyhig ththr employ- 
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ments, and appointing such as are ndayind to 
their condition, let him gradnally raise their 
hearts, invigorate thelr^resolutipn, and bind 
them to diSy, virtue, and friendship for 
ever. Many are the in8tance% ki wiiich 
generous and feeling minds have been min- 
ed, and only relieved by death, when ^ey 
were subject to the command of others, aatl 
during a period of depression were inhu- 
manly treated without tne means of redress. 
Sailors, and all men even of the meanest 
education, have the essential qualities of 
high minds, and are exalted and insproved, 
at the same tune that they are won, by gene- 
rosity and kindness." 

This geoeroos theory of relieving ^s^ 
dejection, and encouraging the latent mad 
suspended virtues of the human soul, un- 
der circuiQstances the roost nnpromisin^, 
in characters the most complete^' oor- 
nipted, has lately been illustrated, by an 
example, net exactly reaemblingthe oase 
before us, and yet sufficiently Ukn It to 
principle, to induce the efforts of the be- 
nevdent in the manner which is here re- 
commended, in fiivour not only of ftU mho 
suffer, but of all \Hio err. 

The memorable and extraordinary aoc- 
cess of the excellent refbrmerB of New- 
gate (see Edinburgh Review, No. •*— , 
Sept 1818.) must from this time, oooiBte 
the presumption, that there exists a hu- 
man creature whom suitable motives, in- 
struction, and example, may not persuade 
to abandon his vices* to exert his abilities, 
and yet to contribute somethini^ to ge- 
neral virtue and usefulness. 

The delightful description of the Fe- 
lew Islands, given by George Keate, Ivora 
Wilson, has been regarded by the people 
of the civilized world as a repreeentmtion 
of savages, too favourable to be foanded 
in fact. But in many particulars Wilson's 
account is fully corroborated by Captain 
Delano; and we shall have too mnch 
reason to believe, should subseqn^it vi- 
sitors observe any degeneracy in this in- 
teresting race, that it will have beeA ef- 
fected by the pernicious intercottrse with 
white-men, which has ""Vyiy^ynia jf* 
done more to eonvpt than toimpreVQ the 
islanders of tiie Pacific ocean. The cha- 
racter of AbbaTbuUet as a prince, a po> 
Utician, a wise and moral man, is m les- 
80Q to the sorereigni of every land ; and 



happy #oald it have beco for mankind, 
if those who have lived in the full light 
of philoaophy and goapel truth, had, like 
Um, panned the true welfare of their 
sabjecU, and hko him regarded the rights 
of their enemies. 

When Commodore M'Clure visited 
these islands in June, 1791, he was re- 
ceived with the roost entire confidence 
and hospitality; and observed not only 
the roost perfect cordiality among the na- 
tires, bnt an active sympathy with the 
atraagers, and the most, rational curiosity. 
Abba Thulle's subjects generally loyed 
him, and submitted to his authority ; but 
bis gentle sway was not sufficiently powcr- 
^ to prevent those who lived on islands 
distant from the royal residence, from 
making attempts at independence. Wil- 
MD fiwnd some of the people in a state of 
refolt, and took part with Abba ThuUe 
iosubdnii^them. Commodore M*Clure 
also arrived in a time of rebellion, and, 
like Wilson, joined the king, lie went 
agsiDst the inhabitants of Artingall, one 
of the islands under his dominion. The 
histoiy of this enterprise is truly ioterest- 
ii^, and is thus related by Captain Dc- 
kao 

" The cipcdition for thi* purpose was fit- 
ted out the 21sl of June, and w^s quite pow- 
erfol. So«i« thousands of men were en^- 
barM. Two of our officers, the surgeon, 
s number of sailors, and a detachment of 
sepoys, were among them. I was assigned 
to the command of the launch, a large boat, 
iHtb a crew of Europeans. Wc had a six 
poond brass cannon, several swivels, a chest 
of ammunition, and each man a musket. The 
king, according to his usual generositv, liad 
seat word to t^s people of Artingali, that 
we sboald be there in three davs for war. 
Although I was a Christian, and was in the 
habit of supposini^ the Christians superior to 
tkftte pagaas in the principles of vuHue and 
hsasvolence, yet I coulq not refrain from 
remonjitrating- against this conduct on the 
pan of the king. I told hire that Christian 
tJStkms considered it as within the acknow- 
ledged system of lawful and honourabl* war- 
fare, to use stratagems against enemies, and 
to Ibll opon them whenever it was possible, 
*ad take them by surprise. Ho replied, 
<hat war was horrid enough when pursued 
in the most open and magnanimous man- 
ner; and that ahbough he thought very 
bighly of the English^ stUl their principles 
■Athtf respect did not obt«iQ his approba- 
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tton, and be believed hit own mode of wa^ 
fare more jpolHic as well as more just. Re 
said, that if he were to destroy his enemies 
when they were asleep, others would have 
good reason to retaliate the same base con- 
duct upon his subjects, and thus multiply 
evils, where regular and open warfare might 
be the means of a speeoy peace without 
barbarity. ShouM he subdue his rebeHlons 
subjects by stratagem and surprise, they 
would hate both him audliis measures, aad 
would never be faithful and happy, attboueb 
they might fear his pmver, and nnwtllingfy 
obey hirlaws. Senthnents of this elevated 
character excited my admiration the more 
for this excellent pagjan, and made an im- 
pression upon ray mind, which time wUl 
never efface. Christians might learn of Abba 
Thalle a fair comment upon the best prin- 
pies of their own religion. 

Previous to our departure for Artingali, 
the king assembled all his force at Peiew^ 
made all the neocssa^ preparation of pro- 
visions and arms; we moved in the evening, 
pursued our course through the night, and 
on the rooming of the 22d arrived off Ar- 
tingali. The day was fair and pleasant. The 
canoes formed three lines, fnmt, centre, aid 
rear. The launch, with EncUsh ookiura 
fl3rfug, was in the centre; ano the canoes 

KnlM abreast in lines, with eaeh a flag or 
anner resembling ours as much as posstble. 
We came within a long reef, which extend- 
ed several miles, and were then before the 
town, in smooth water, keeping in order as 
we approached. With our spyglass, wa 
saw that the beach was covered with na- 
tives for a quarter of a mile near to the 
town, who bad arms In their hands. Whea 
we were within a mile of them, the King 
gave orders for our musqntto fleet to come 
to an anchor. This being done, he request-^ 
ed that a gun might be fired, and a signal 
made for some one to come off to us. Wt 
compKed with his wishes, and immediately 
we observed people go to a stoBe pier end 
enter a canoe, which was paddled di- 
roclly to onr boat, at the astonishing rate of 
eight or nine miles an hour. When they 
were within our lines, the king*s eonoe be- 
ing made fnst along side the kiunch, they 
drew up at about four yards distance from 
us, nnd then, at the clapping of bands by 
the steersman, they all at once backed wa* 
ter with their paddles, and stopped as sud- 
denly as if they had stmck a rock. After 
this, they come along side tlie kind's canoe, 
and we saw the chief, who was with them, 
and who sat distinguished from alt the rest 
upon a seat in the centre. Their conduct 
upon this occasion attracted my attention 
and excited my admiration. With bold and 
fearless countenances, and with simple hut 
determined manners, they looked round on 
all the instruments of death, whieh we had 
brought Willi us, and preserved a uniform 
aur of indifference and dourage. No signs 
of fear or "doubt were betrayed by themv 
notwithstanding our expeditkm and various 
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^iropMti arms mast have ft|ipeared formi- 
dMt,. if not irresistible to tbem, unitccus* 
totned as Uiey were 1o meet a foe thus equip- 
ped, lo addition to the articles already 
named) we had pistoU* boarding lances, 
cutlasses, and a Chmese rocket which resem- 
bled our torpedoes. Although the rockets 
were not very destructive in fact, they had 
an alarmins; appearance, and made a gi:eat 
parade of oeath to those who saw them ap- 
proaching with smoke, and fire, and threat- 
ening leam upon the water. 

" The king said to the chief, « Arc you 
ready to fight ?"— " We are."—" Are you 
willing?" — He frankly answered, *« We are 
not; but we will sooner fight than have any 
laws imposed upon us, which we think un- 
just and disgraceful." The king told him, 
that we came prepared to give them battle, 
if they would not yield tlieir rebellion, ac- 
cept of pardon upon proper terms, and 
submit to the laws of their sovereign. A ne- 
gotiation might be opened before a resort 
'should be had to force. It was proposed to 
the chief, that he should ^ on shore, confer 
with the people, and if tney were resolved 
on war, a signal should be made for hostili- 
ties to commence ; but if they were inclined 
to peace and reconciliation, woix) must be 
flbnt us, and we must be invited to go up to 
the pier. The proposal was accepted, and 
they immediately started for the shore. The 
manner in which they made ready to put 
their canoe under way, was interesting to a 
European. The custom prevails among all 
the Pelew bhmders. One man of the crew 
pronounces a kind of chaunt, and instantly 
they all flourish their paddles over their 
heads with a perfectly uniform motion, and 
with the greatest deiterity. The exeiTise is 
as regular as that of a military company, 
and much more diflScult to be performed. 
As our treble line of canoes approached 
Artingall that morning, this floinrish of pad- 
dles by our crews was beautiful and impres- 
sive; but 1 thou^t that the rebels, who 
were now returning with their chief, exe- 
cuted it with still more grace and majesty. 
A strong interest for them was excited m my 
mind. Tbeu: open, candid, and admirable 
behaviour secured m^ partiality, and won 
my bedt hopes for their prosperity. 

<< When the chief and his party arrived at 
the pier, they were met by the crowds on 
shore, and alter a short consultation return- 
ed to us as before. They brought a mes- 
sage for the king and the fleet to come to 
the pier, declared their readiness to enter 
into a negooiation, and offered us any pro- 
visions that we might want during its con- 
tinuance. As I had already taken a friendly 
part with them in my feelings, I wns much 
delighted with this message. 'Wc were 
soon under way, drew up to the pier, and 
were received with every mark of respect. 
Refreshments were pressed upon us, and 
wtre aa cordially received. The terms 
which the king proposed were, that the peo- 
ple of Artingall should carry him £rom bis 



canoe, on a. kind of litter, to their plai-ft^ 
state, and set him on the throne ; Ujat tiMa. 
two highest chiefs, who had been nftneil 
kings of the two islands in rebellioB» shoaU 
bring to him several valuable jewels, which 
they held at that time, and which bad de- 
scended from his ancestors; that they 
should acknowledge him to be their Imwfik 
sovereign, and promise never more tare- 
volt on pain of death ; that the under chiefs 
should prostrate themselves before him wUh 
their faces to the ground, and make the sasie 
promise with the two first chiefs ; and that 
they should exchange sixty women as boe> 
tages to secure the observance of pMBt^ 
The king had remarked, that this exchange 
of women, as hostages, had generally been 
followed by a long period of tranquillity 
and good order. When these terms wers 
made known to the chiefs of Artingall, 
through their own ministers, they seemed 
very unwilling to comply with them, and at 
first I thought they never would. Tbey 
however took them into consideration. 

At this time it was low water, and many 
hundred acres of the reef were bare. Abba 
Thulle gave his people liberty to go out ap- 
on the reef and collect shell^fisb. Cn»«r4fl 
of the men of Artingall were al5o on the 
reef, and our people mingled with them 
in all directions, so that it was iinpcissible to 
distinguish them from each other. Xhb pco? 
duticd not a little anxiety in the minos M 
some of us, who were not accustomed t^ 
such a mingling of enemies in a tiaie of 
w^ar. We remonstrated with the Uag 
a^in&t sucli unguarded conduct ; but be 
said it was the b«'5t way to forward the ne- 
gotiation ; that his own people were safe, 
and knuw how to act ; that they would be- 
come familiar witii each other and reaioTe 
animositv ; and that the object was not to 
subdue tJie rabeU merely, but to make ihtm 
good subjects. 1 now saw, from the adaal 
experiment, the advantage of an open and 
generous policy, especially when oaked 
with such terms of submissioa oa tbe part 
of the rebels as would leave no dcHibi oC tin 
king's power to conqaer them by force if kv 
chose. This naked «avage had introdaced 
such a spirit of confidence amaog the iaha- 
bitants uf these islands, that treachery was 
never feai-ed. We w^re left so ungaewfcd, 
that, it appeared to me, tbe men of Artin- 
gall might have taken us by surfirise and 
have made us captives, had tacy cooaooted 
to violate the laws which rendered tJtesu^- 
pen.sion of hostilities sacredt Tbe Inuocb 
was aground, ami the natives might have 
come dowu opposite the pier, with stoaes 
and ' ; ears, aud have got possesatoa of ber 
But no symptoms of treachery apprared. 
We lay at this place three days and oigfatf, 
during the negotiatioo, and were treated 
with every kiud of hospitalh v. 1 waa iu- 
deed many times imeasy, and Utou^ht Ih*? 
terms hard on whidi the king insist^ ; but 
his reasonings were always good, andh's 
policy effectual. He said that he -hadde- 
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■aided no nore Uran ww necessary to rise, .and qnesttened them 'as be had done 

Drove his own aenee of the injury done Iq the others. After this ceremony was over, 

bia, to declare hts power, and to satisfy the the women were brought according to tlio 

jfenKy which shoidd always be paid to the treaty. Wlien they were collected, the 

^^'^j I ?^ '^"*'*^ was indeed king told each Englishman, if he saw any 

a great deal for the people of Artinrall to woman with whom he was pleased, be 

do ; bathe cotild not require lest, and more might take her. Next he said the same to 

weoW be inconsistent with the future con- his officers, who are denominated rupacks ; 

tentnjcnt and obedience of the people. He and last he gave the same liberty to his 

Mid larth^, he shoold think that we were common men, till the sixty were selected. 

destitute of humanity, and mere pretenders I was curious to know whether anv of the 

to the virtues of the heart, if we were not women would be unwilling to go wfth tho«? 

wimng to protract the negotiation as long by whom tbey were chosen ; but 1 disco- 

aitfierewas a reasonable prospect of sue- vered in their countenances only cheerful- 

ceas, when oni* tbrbearance could not be oess and pleasure 

ascribed to weakness or fear, as we hnd so The articles of the treaty being settled, 

^a superiority to the enemy. He as- the people of both paHies assembled round 

Mwed OS, timt thoie who now appeared so the square, where the seat of the king was, 

tag and fncndly, would fly to arras and and partook of the various refreshments, 

fight desperately, shduld we show that we which the bounty of the island could sup- 

were really haughty and vindicUve, and ply. They amused themselves in dancing, 

seekifig concessions beyond the justice and in different plays, for several houw, 

5-j *u^' i*«^^o^d not wantonly while the long was settling the details of the 

*bed the blood of any of his fellow- future condnct of this portion of his subjects. 

weatuTCT, and much less of any of his sub- One rupack only was removed from hif 

:gdte, although they might be in the wrong, office in Artingall. When every thing was 

SUCH were some of the numerous senti- arranged to the satisfaction of the king, we 

n;oBte,of the most nobte kind, which Alib.n re-embarked forPclew, and took the broken 

f baUeeiprMsed to as during the period of pupnck and the sixty women with us." 
the negotiation. However savage may be 

the exterior of such a man, his heart must rp^ ^ i> , • i i i_ , 

beeUowcd to be richly furnished with aKec- ^^* ^^^^^ islanders had nerer seon 

tioDs and principles worthy of a Christimi »ny white-men till Captain Wilson was , 

fS£!!*iJl^J'«i*''fu""^J^^"*"^°"?V'*^ ^^^ on their shores in August, 1703. 
religion, he still has the substance ahd dig- ^u^t^ i- u ^ / i_ - 

aky of virtue. ® Jcinglish company m rettiro for their 

" This policy at length succeeded. We kind treatment to Wilson, had sent them 

tl!^*!!^ .*°H^'^'.."f^f^*\"'"l**';«'^^*'yj prcsenu of fire-arms, which have done 

(Mt tlie people of both islands had agreed 4U««. :«««i^^i^i , • u- r j u 

to all the*1uticles which the kin§ hnd' pro- ^^"^ i«icaU:alab|e mischief; and perhaps 

pwed. Action soon followed deterroina- conduced, with the death of the good 

tioB. The Utter, which looked much like a kingf, and the succession of f ijother in 

«er to carry the dead, was brought. The -,11 «»~r^^f- ««n#^»-. *^ ui^ 4 j 

|rier> of which I have ipoken, wm about a "^ "aspects oppcait« to hun, to produce 

qaarter of a mile long, from twelve to fif- *o unhappy change in the character and 

leen feet wide on the top, and spreading out condition of these people. The successor 

kia^ was taken out of his canoe by the arms o™!*®* «Ue,) was his eldest brother, Arra 
J»f his returning subjects, was set upon the Kooker, who usurped the sovereignty 

^^'J""^ ^?*'^ Jl?" ^f Artingall carried it to the exclusion of the lawful heir, the 
»n their hands off the pier, and then on their r -l 1 • «..!.• v* .. 
shoulders up a paved way to the place of ««» of the king. But this selfish and op- 
state. They enthroned him on a high seat, pressive man experienced ** the fate of 



ntede of wood, and covered with mats. My 
loUow^olficer, the snrgeon, and myself fol- 
ded, and stood by the throne. * The two 
fi»t cbiels a{iproaehed him, half bent, hoW- 
*»S the jewels suspended by strings, and 
P*«ented them to his majesty. He recciv- < 



almost all such roeo io a natural course 
of retribution. He was assassinated.** 

Their manners and arts of life, like 
their wants, are extremely few and simple ; 



«d them with dignity andi grace, and aftcr^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^J *^» ^^ ^^ aPP«ar from 

^^ bade them stand ereet. He put such '^ *'* -•^* * - • 

qaesQonsto them as he thought proper, and 

*« the occasion reqimed, all of which were 

•jwvered to his satisftaction. The under 

Jhiefs were then called, twenty-five in nnm- 

ber. They also approached half bent, kneel 



the means with which they hare been 
furm'shed from abroad, to be in the pro* 
gress of improvement. 



. -^ '■• ' '^ «.— . " The inhabitants wear no clothes, and 

^"tbfooght their breasts to the ground, and drink only water, or the jqy:* of the cocoa- 
***»^ the king's feet He then bade thorn nut atd of the sugar-cane without dlstillar 
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iioRv Caaoe* for fithing, tid Iwitset of a 
.^nnll, aneipentii^, but comfortable Jrmd 
forsbcltcfi complete their list of WMitf, aU 
of wMch are ensily supplied. In looking at 
such A state of society, altliongb it is un- 



ropenst and hmm iMt xmw Mm 
or tho enjoyMOBts of oittur.'* 

Id regard to their religion, their affec- 
i|oestiomib1y inferior 'to oai^s, yet we are tiona, their fidelity to implied eiifeg»- 
sometimes temnted to regret that the eon. metits, it is to be regretted flrnt they 
tentroent, which appears to accompany a ..^^u u^ i. .t ^ ^__ "i 

people of so few waists, cannot be preSer/ad •^«" ^ *'**^^« **^ any cormption ; and 
more perfectly amidst the relations and in- that the fair fonndatioQ laid in their hearts 
lerrsts of cjviliised ?ife. The increase of 
wantfly wbile it oflen^and perhaps genotUly, 
maltiplies virtues and blessings, and calls 
ottt a variety of talents and sympathies) docs 
also loo often lead individuals to the use of 
dishonest means of gratification, and to 
vices, which render a portion of polished 
nations more juiserable than any savafcs. 
If the tobabitants of the Pelew blands nod 
not as many virtues as we have, they cer- 
tainly had at first fewer vices. And even if 
tlie proportion between their virtues and 
their vices, when compared with the pro- 
portion among us, should be found, as I 
think K would, in our favour, still one can- 
not help lamenting that the machinery of and ralinous daties as tao^ by the Kohl ef 



.and their habits, should not be the 1 
ofa stiperstmctare of Christian derotiony 
extended relatioBS, and multiplied reci- 
procal benefits. Btrt if the repraeente- 
tioD of their rirtnes it affecting, the pro- 
bability of theirjgrowing excelleoce is fiir 
from being enoonragiog, an appeava ir&m 
the following statement : 

<< I learned that th^ believe in one God^ 
in the unlimited extent of bb govenimantt 
in the most important moral distioctioas 



civitiTation, the means and motives for ex- 
tensive improvement, should develope so 
roiuiy scifisii and base passions, and destroy, 
in so many instances, the simplicity and 
confidence which gave such a peculiar 
elrarm to the chamcter of the natives of the 
Pelew Islands when they were first visited 



nature, In the immortality of the aoaf, and 
ill future rewards and puttithmaats. Thaj 
have veiy iew fonns ot religion, little eare- 
mony in their worship, and no hootce nr 
tempfes devoted to this parpose. That 
th«fr creed was not merely speculative^ aad 
lltat the want of houses of worship <fid not 



by the English. But man seems to be des- proceed from a disregard of God or his lawv, 
'''''•'■'' ' ' . 1 - may be infened from the banavelenoe an4 

humanity of their hearts, from the boaeslj 
and fidelity of th^ lives, and Crom the ac- 
tual fruits of their principles in their mntnal 
confidence and happiness. Had their vir- 
tues been as vigorous and parmanent, after 



tincd to taste of the tree of the knowledge 
of evil a« well as of good, in order to learn 
how to taste of the tree of life and live for 
aver. Vice and virtue, misery and hanpi- 
ness, are not relative terms mprs than they 
are relative states of the mind and the cha- 



racter. Tbe good appettrs never to be fully their intercourse with Eoropaans, as they 



e5timated, and permanently secured, till tbe 
evil has been felt, and, after a painful trial, 
dismissed. The sUnpHcity, amiableness, 
and confidence of natives, arc never proof 



were unaffected and genaine at the period 

of their discovery, and had they contlnoad 

to be happy under an increase of relatioas 

and waiita with the means of mtifittatioa> 

we might now acknowle^ n to ha our" 

nuercoiino whii mo niuoMiMtuis ui citmscu duty to study their history more minataly. 

countries, in the efforts which are at first in order to arrive at the secret of their moral 

made to meliorate their character and con- worth and social blessings. But their failore 



against the iemotations to an abuse of their 
SfOerconrse with the inhabitants of civilized 



dition. The innocence and loveliness of 
efaUdrcn most suffer great changes in the 
transition from youth to manhood, and must 
be frequently assailed and tried, before con- 
fidence can, in all situations, be reposed in 
them. An experiment of our weakness is 
sometimes necessary to persiindc us to adopt 
the means of obtaining and confirming 
strength. The cntical stages in the forma- 
tion of individual or national character are 
frequently attended by errors and excesses, 
not ^vitnessed before or afterward, but which 



under the experiment, placea them upon a 
level with other savage nations ; and while 
it warns the agents of dviliaed oomnMinities 
not to repeat tor ever tbe same injodicioBs 
plans of improvement upon tlie aboriffinas 
of the soil, it teaches n«t el<o, that if osr 
vices are more numerous than theirs, oar 
vhlues are not only more various, botaaa 
much stronger, better guarded, more fruit- 
ful, and more elevated. 

^ There is one trait of character for 
which the Pelews were remarkable^^tlialr 



are the proof of the previous feebleness of fidelity in the engngemeats of (riandsfaip. 



vurtue, and the parent of its socceeding 
force and dignity. Unhappily for the Pelew 
islanders, thev have lost much of their eariy 
simplicity and eoodness, and have not yet 
gained the iotefiigence and virtue of a civil- 
ised people. Thev have mixed their native 
character and hamti with those of the En- 



Thev carried their ideas of the sacredae^i 
of this virtue to a very great extent, and 
doubted whether it were proper to make a 
profession of it, in the first deme, to two 
persons at the same time. In this they weie 
probably too scmpplona; for it belongs not 
to the nature oC tfae friendship to jaaltfy ail 
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win ^mi M ti>fom Ml isdMkMl 
tolo a odbfedemey Minit tlw isMm^ oi 
Mciety or religioB. Penonal attaehmeots 
•TO cntimly eoiDpatiUe with general bese- 
▼oleace, and ought always to be regulated 
bv it. He oqIv is a seooine friend, who im- 
bibfi this spirit, mhT r^^tfds it in his iotar- 
oourse with those to whom he is bound bv 
ipecifie promises and pledges. On our arri- 
Tal> the msg pronosed to us, that we should 
«ach ahooee a friend. We answered, that 
we intended to be the friends of them all, 
and hoped that they would all be our friends 
io return. This, however, did not meet the 
sentimentB of the king. He spoke to us of 
t^ plaasiire» the peace, and the mutual 
safe^, which would arise from the kind of 
eonfidenee re(|uired by their laws of par- 
Heolar asd inTiotabte friendship. We com- 
plied with his wishes, and the Ck>mmodora 
chose Abba ThuUe, each of our officers 
chose a chief, and the crew made selections 
from among the people, according to their 
jnd^nent or their caprice. For myseli^ it 
is my prayer sdways to find as faithful a 
friend as be was whom I chose at Pelew ; 
and never could 1 pray for a better. He 
was always watching for opportunities to do 
me service, anticipating my wants, and giv- 
ineme information of every danger. Should 
it be thonsht by any reader that the terms 
of friendship, as here described, mnst have 
rendered it mercenary, because the recipro- 
city led each of the parties to eipeet a re- 
ward for every office of kindness, I would 
answer, that such an objection carries with 
it its own refatatloo. The very idea of a 
perfect reciprocity removes the motive of 
selfishness, and makes the good, Which re- 
sults from ttmted efforts, a seoi^ possession. 
But besides this, the fact deserves a place 
In my narrative, that when I was about to 
leave the Pelew Islands for the lost time, 
ndfor ever* I found it difficult to persuade 
the fi4end, whom I had chosen, to accept of 
the presents which I had purchased for him 
dwriog my alraence, and which I knew were 
^ particularly agreeable to his taste. Myfcl- 
low-officers found the same disinterested- 
ness in their intercourse with the indivi- 
duals aaionc the chiefs whom they had 
chosen for friends. A man, who finds it 
hard to conceive of real benevolence in the 
motives of his fellow-oreatares, gives no 
rtry ftivourable testimony to the public io 
regard to the state of his own heart, or the 
elevation of hb moral sentiments." 

The war-soDg of the king's party, as 
they ai^^roached Artingall, and the chant 
af'4be delegates of bis foes, have the 
character of all productions of men in 
the same sta^e of the social jpfogress. 
The fimner is thus rendered :— 

. <* We are the warriors of Abba Thulle, 
-wgreitking! Iiet at be bravt men. We 



have sfaiia our anemieat Let as be invh^V 
Ue. We will conquer or die I'* 

The cbaat was a son^, wilb a laean- 
ing^ in our lan^ag^e as follows; 

<' We are iieralds from the chiefs of Ar- 
tingall. — ^We are lovers of justice and law.—* 
We are friends to the Rood.— We seek our 
rights and honour with peace. — ^We bury 
our haired when we enj^ the love of our 
King." 

To these may be properly snbjoiniHl, the 
relation of their simple, social devotion. 

« I have often leefi the men and women 
silting together after sunset, particulariy M 
moon light evenings, and heard the women 
chant their prayers and prabes, while the 
men would listen, and at intervals join in the 
chorus. The meaning of the words was 
not alwajrs the same, but always included a 
prayer for Abba lliulle. I remember one 
instance in which the impression made 
upon my mind by their devotion, was deep 
and interesting. It would not he io «y 
power to give an adequate translation of the 
nymn, but It began witli thanksiiving lor tlie 
serene and beautiful evening; tor the peace 
which they enjoyed under Abba Thulle ; for 
health and prosperity ; and then it o^erbd a 
prayer for his continuance iu life, for his 
success In war, and his wisd«»m in govern- 
ment ; for their parents, children, and 
friends ; for good seasons,' abundant fwik, 
and tranquil days for their entenwises ojs 
the water, and the collection of fish nod 
food; for deliverance from civil war and 
domestic contentions; and for the fniitful- 
ness of the women, and the prosperity of 
the islands. 

" The Panther had just come from Pelew, 
at the time when 1 first became acquainted 
with commodore M'Clure at Macao, and 
had brought two Pelew women, and Cocka- 
wockey, a Pelew man. One of the wosoea 
was a daughter of Abba Thulle, who had 
formed a desire to visfl China under the peo- 
tectbn of the Commodore. While we were 
lying in the harbour of Macao, and on our 
passage back to the Pelew Islands, it was a 
custom with these women and Cocka- 
woe key, as it was afterwards with the 
women whom we carried with us to New- 
Quinea, to take their seats together in sonw 
retired parf of the deck, and sing a relipom 
hymn in a prculiarly plaintive end touchiag 
manner. We were often iSstening to tJiemf 
while we appeared to be engaged only 
alMivt our own concerns. We could plaintv 
distinguish manr of the sentiments which 
they sung, and beard pmvers to the Deity, 
that he would protect and Mess their fathers, 
their mothers, their sisters, and their bro- 
thers'; ^athe would keep them Tn health, 
atad make them happy ; that he would allow 
themselves to return to theh* native islands 
itrs^ety, and make glad the heaits of their 
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Ivieodt to receive them ; that be would be 
kind to Abba ThuHe and the peoples and 
that he would send them fruit, aud give thein 
peace. . " 

** It was a frequent petition in their 
prayers, that they might have ao abundance 
of tarra-root, the principal bread of the 
country, and the chief object of their cultiva- 
tion. There was also a great aversion to 
barrenness among the females, and their, 
prayei-s ofU$n ascended witk an earnest in- 
treaty that they might have children. 

'< A circumstance of considerable interest 
happened, when we were retttrulng to Pe- 
tewfrom Artingall, after the treaty of peace 
with those who bad revolted, and the siity 
female hostages were with us. Abba Thuile 
and Wedgeborougli, my friend and fellow 
officer, were behind the launch, and the 
grcatc-^t part of the canoes employed in the 
e&pediliun. We were desirous of stopping 
at some place till they should come up. It 
was a delightful evening at twilight, wlien 
' we saw, in passing one of the islands, a 
beautiful cove, where we might have a 
«'harmiug niace to lie at rest till the king and 
bis narty should overtaice us. During this 
))eriod, the chiefs were pleased to unite in a 
sung of thanksgiving for the advanta^s 
which they had received fi-om the English 
in the success of the present expediti9n,and 
also fur the good (hey had derived from the 
nalion at other times. They offered praiae 
to God for the assistance of the brave En- 
glishmen, just, generous, greater than others, 
and equal to gods ; expressed their gratitude 
ii»r a victory and a peace, without tne shed- 
ding of blood ; hoped they should never 
have war with the English ; said they would 
rather l»e their servants, than their cuemies ; 
wished them prosperity in their expedition ; 
and prayed tnat (hey might return to their 
friends in health and safety, and enjoy every 
blessing. 

<« All this was done with some ceremony, 
and with great solemnity. The natives stood 
upon the benches of their canoaf, and kept 
time with their feet, as well as with their 
bands. The sound, which they produce by 
striking the flat band upon the hollow part 
of the thigh, is wonderful. It is loud and 
clear when an individual does it alone ; but 
when it was done by this multitude together, 
the report and the echo from the forest, 
througn the stillness of the night, and over 
the unruffled surface of the cove, were deep 
and awful beyond description. 

This song continued about twenty minutes. 
It is the common practice, on such occa- 
nons, for one to name the song, and the few 
slioK and simple sentences which are to be 
sang. -The sentences are always direct and 
britS^, easily remembered and repeated, 
and many of them handed down oy tra- 
dition, which are learned early, and can, by 
habit, be called up to the mind at pleasore. 
They have persons among them, who can 
make with facility such aUerations and ad- 
dUioos as any new combioation of drtum* 



stances may reimire. 1 baye always immi 
great force in tne laconic language of sa- 
vages. And under such circumstances as 
the aboye, the ornaments of rbetorie, aatf 
the long sentence in which they are oAcn 
conveyed, would only mar the beauty, and 
weaken tbe Impression of their simple aongs. 
However mixed with errors in ref^mtl to 
many of the subjects of tboi^t, and duties 
of life, the reKgioo of the Pelew Islanders 
may be, it must be allowed by all, of 
great value, so long as it contains sentiments, 
and cherishes affections, like thoee of tba 
pious hymns here recorded. 

The extensive re^on of New-Guinet 
was visited next io coarse, but here a 
difierent scene was presented, and instead 
of tbe uonifeetatioas of (pood will, the 
most savage hostility was exhibited by 
the wooly-beaded natives who cat off afi 
who eooie within their power ; indeed 
such is their abhorrence of white meo, 
that they gi?o a man the rank of chief 
who presents to them the bead of one 
white man, and exalt to the most pre-emi* 
Dent dignity, him who brings three beada. 

*' The causes of this hatred are, in agrsirt 
measure, tracable to our own misconduct 
towards them. When Europeans first visited 
New Guinea, the natives manifested ae 
spirit of enmity. But the Europeans seised 
and carried them away as slaves, in a auwt 
treacherous manner It was common for 
them to hook the 3rard tackles of a ship to a 
canoe, hoist her on deck with all the crevr 
in her, transport them and sell them for 
slaves. The natives have heard also of the 
cruelties practised towards the inb«liitaprta> 
of other blands, aud even of the enoraiitieB 
committed by white people against each 
other at Aoiboyna, and several places \n the 
vicinity. It is not therefore a oaatter of 
surprise that tl>e natives should encourage 
and transmit this hatred towards Huropeans. 
The while people have too often, and to 
their everiastina disgracei used their arts and 
force, as memoers of civiliaed sociaCv, to 
betray, to kidnap, or to seise openly and vio- 
lently, the natives for the most selfish and 
inhuman purposes. They make repriasda 
upon us, whenever they can, and are pecu- 
liarly inveterate against us io their bosiUitj, 
Happy will it be, when the time shall arriye, 
that we ourselves furnish no longer the chief 
obstacles to tbe civilization foid moral im- 

C movement of the natives, according to the 
ws and religion of Christian countriea.*' 

At Amboyna tibe same spirit was exhi- 
bited, and yet more fatally expressed, hy 
tbe nrarder of the smgeon, I>r. Nichdsoiu 

The island of Timor has been ramajlc^ 
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fls ibe reftige of many dtdtressej 
wanderers of the ocean. The most cele^ 
b n rt qd of Iben, were tbe expelled officert 
of tiie BoiMty ; and the captein and crew 
of the Pandora^ who were sent out in pur* 
imt of the mvtlneers. The extraordiDaiy 
Instoiy df the colony ibunded by these 
mutineers, is considerably elucidated by 
Ihe oortOBity which was first excited by 
the jovrnal of Captain Edwards, which 
Captain Delano saw at Timor, and which 
led him to Airther inquiry of Captain FoK 
ger, ef Ihe American ship Topas, con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Pi tcairn's Islaud. 
From the statement of the latter, derived 
fttxn the communication of Alexander 
Smith, the only surviiror of the mutineers, 
a fact relatiof lo Christian, the leader of 
the mntiny^ which is asserted in the Quar- 
terly ReFiew, is disproved. The Quar- 
terly Beviewers say, '* that he was shot 
dead while dig]g^ in the field by an 
Otabeitan man." Smith infi>rmed Cap- 
tata Folger, that Cbristiaa goremed the 
peofrfe of tbe island several years ; (hat 
he became sick and died a natural d<2lh, 
Tbm particiil&rs of this history have ap- 
peared in reviews, in newspapers, and 
rarious publications. Captain Folger's 
acoeont shows how nmch more beautiful 
tbe virtues of nature are rendered, by 
tbe influence of civilization ; and should 
the inotraetions of the patriarch of this 
iiland be perpetuated in his successors, 
the prolonged felicity and worth of these 
cbiidreii of the sea, may be plausibly 
anticipated. Captain Tolger's interview 
with Smith, and his account of the em- 
^ymeots, appearance, and conduct of 
SmM't eohrty, for he is styled " Father," 
by Ibe inhabitants, is the most interest- 
iog y a im ^ in the book. 

« Sttltil had taken great pains to educate 
the IniaMtants of the island in the faith and 
fnoMm^o( Christianity. They were In 
Ihe Mrtlbrai habit of morning and evening 
gay«Pr ttd were regulariy assembled on 
Sonday for rsligioes instruction and wor- 
*ip. tthas been already mentioned that 
the boeli# of the Boooty famished them 
with the means of considerable learning, 
rrtyer Books and Bibles were among them, 
whlBltwere nted in their devotions. It is 

Vol. nr.-^Ne. xv. 



rtid disconrses pertlctilsriy adapted to their 
circumstances. He had improved himself 
very much by reading, and by the efforts he 
was obliged to make to instruct those under • 
his care. He wrote and conversed ex- 
tremely well, of whh^h be gave many proofs 
In his records and in his narrative. Tbf 
giris and boys were made to read and write 
before Captain Folger, to show him the de* 
gr^ of their improvement. They did them- 
selves great credit in both, partlcnlarly tbe 
prts. The stationary of the Bounty was an 
important addition to the books, and was' 
so abundant that the blanders were not yet 
in want of any thing in this department for 
the progress of their school. The journal of 
Smith \v«5 so handsomely kept as to attract 
particular attention, and excite great regret 
that there was not time to copy it. The 
books upon the island must have created 
and preserved among the inhabitants an in- 
terest in the characters and concerns of tihe 
rest of mankind. This idea will explain 
much of their intercourse with Captahi Fol- 
ger, and the difference between them and* 
the other South Sea islanders in this respect. 
«* When Smith was asked if be had ever 
heard of any of the great battles between 
the English and French ffeets in the late 
wars, he answered, * hew could I, unless 
the birds of the air had been the heralds ?*— 
He ^vas told of the victories of Lord Howe, 
Earl St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, and Lord 
Nelson. He listened with attention till the 
narrative was finished, and then rose from 
his seat, took off his bat, swung it three 
times round his head with three cheers, 
threw it on the ground sailor like, and cried 
out *Old England for ever!'— The yourig 
people around him appeared to be almoS 
rs moch exhilarated as himself,- and muii 
have looked on with no small surprise, hav« 
Ing never seen their patriarchal chief so ex- 
cited before. 

" Smith was asked, if he should like to see 
his native country again, and particolariy 
London, his native town? He answered, 
that he should, if he could return soon to bis 
island, and his colony ; but he had not tbe 
least desire to leave his present situation 
for ever. Patriotism had evidently pi-eserv- 
ed Its power over his mind, but a stronger 
influence was generated by his uew circum- 
stances, and was able to modify its opera- 
tions. 

" The houses of this village were uncom- 
monly neat They were built after tbe 
manner of those at Otaheite. Small trees 
are felled and cut into suitable length*; 
Ihcy are driven into the earth, and are in- 
terwoven wifh bamboo ; they are thatched 
With the leaves of the plantain and cocoa- 
nut ; and they have i^ats on the ground.-^ 
My impression is, that Folger told me some 
of them were built of stone. 

" the young men laboured in the fields 
and the gardens, and were employed in the 
several kinds of manufactures required bv 
their iitoifloii. They made canoes, house- 
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hold famStiire of a simple kind, iiDpl«ae«tf 
of a^culture» aod the apparatus for catch- 
ing fish. — The girls nuide cloth from the 
cloth-tree, and attended to their domestic 
concerns. 

<< They had several amoseraents, dancing, 
ilimping, hopping, running, and various 
teats of activity. They were as cheerful as 
industrious, and as healthy and beautiful as 
they were temperate and simple. HaviuK 
DO ploughs and no cattle, they were olHiged 
to cultivate their land by the spade, the hoe, 
and other instruments for manual labour. 

" The provision set before Captain Fol- 
der consisted of fowls, porlc, and vegetables, 
cooked with great neatness and uncom- 
monly well. The fruits also were eicel- 
lent. 

" The apron and shawl worn by the girls 
were made of the bark of the cloth-tree. 
This is taken off the trunk, not longitudi- 
nally, but round, like the bark of the birch. 
It is beaten till it is thin and soft, and fit for 
use. The natural colour u buff, but it is 
dyed variously, red, blue, and black, and is 
covered with the figures of animals, birds, 

and fish. 

« « « • « 

" When he was about to leave the island, 
the people pressed round him with the 
warmest affection and courtesjr. Tlie chro- 
nometer which was given him, although 
made of gold, was so black with smoke and 
dust that the metal could not be discovered. 
The girls brouj^ht some presents of cloth, 
which thev had made with their own hands, 
and which they had dyed with beautiful 
colours. Their unaffected and amiable 
manners, and their earnest prayers for bis 
welfare, made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and Are still cherished in his memory. 
He wished to decline taking all that was 
brought him in the overflow of friendship, 
but Smith told him it would hurt the feel- 
ings of the donors, and the gifts could well 
be spared from the bland. He made as 
suitable a return of presents as his ship 
afforded, and left tliis most interesting com- 
munity with the keenest sensations of re- 
gret It reminded him of Paradise, as he 
said, more than any effort of poetry or the 
imaginatiuo." 



The means that may be used by civil- 
ized nations in behalf of this infant com- 
munity, with a' view to its permanent 
happiness^ are very beautifully and philo- 
sophically suggested, in the close of the 
chapter of *' Reflections upon the History 
of the Bounty, and of Pitcaira^s Island." 

«The power of education, when no cir- 
cumstances in the state of society counter- 
act its effects, is happily illustrated in the 
innocence, simplicity, and worth of the 
commiinity ef Fitcaira. latercourse with 



the world had not oomipted thtas ; 
laws and institutions nad not 
temptations to their own violatioa; 
their natural interests bad not been BMftto 
clash with their duties. A mild nndjmttpasl 
system of instruction and goveroment had 
l>een left to produce Its leghimate efcrtf 
upon (heir characters and actions^ Go^ 
we universally adopt the same system l»all 
families among ourselves, we might l#ok 
for the same results. The extent of oar 
population would not varv the iBflaescedf 
the cause, if it were to be univaraalty w- 
plied. But as the state of society now is, 
one part of the system too often defeats 
another. What we teach in one school,, k 
one family, or in one church, another con- 
tradicts ; and minds which are yet irafomi- 
ed, and still under the power of instmctioa 
from teachers, are not mifrequenUy Boce 
at a loss in the pursuit of truth than if they 
had been left to themselves and the gredoai 
developement of tbeU* faculties in a coene 
of nature. In the business of educadon* let 
a good temper, a habit of benevolence and 
disinterestedness, the love of Justice and 
truth, and a liberal acquiescence in the 
diversities of character, be much more aa 
object than any compend of particalar views 
and principles which might be found in the 
dogmas of sects. In all countries, aod un- 
der all instKutions, it is of far more import- 
ance to give eflicacv to common aenae* and 
to our best natural affections, than it is to 
control our philosophical speculations, and 
to estabUsh the faith of eur ehildreii in the 
articles of the predominant creed. 
. <' It is painful to look ibrWard to the time 
when the interesting family of Pitcaim shall 
lose their present innocence and loveliness, 
by the frequent visits which they roost be 
expected to receive from ships tiiat will 
hereafter be attracted to their retreat by the 
fame of their beauty, the affection of their 
hearts, and the softness of their climate. 
Captain Folger is to be envied the pleasure 
of witnessing the operations of their aind; t 
when they first beheld the inhabkants of 
other lands, before any portion of Ihcir 
freshness and simplicity was removed. The 
historv of the world furnishes no sionlar 
occasion for an experiment of this natufv, 
nor can it be repeated with the same peofJe. 
Paradise might well be brought to Captain 
Folger's imagination when he was waUdoe 
through the village of these nneormpled 
children of nature, when he was reoeiviag 
the full tide of their affection and sympathy, 
when he looked round on their nacenil 
forms and artless manners, and «mn he 
contemplated the felicity which Insmeenca 
and purity bestow. To leave such a spot 
and such a group must have been a trial In- 
deed, and might, without much effort, bs 
considered as a second benlihmeat from 
Eden. 

" To send missionaries among them, ac- 
cording to the proposal of some good peo- 
ple^ would be an uBfortonate expenmeot 
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opOQ Hieir peaee ami vlHae, nnless the in- 
dmdiials selected should be much more 
entigfatened and Hberal than any of that 
etasa €f persons with whom I have been 
fortiiQate enough to be acquainted. I^o 
mode of destroying their harmony would 
prob«bly be more successful than the 
preaching of a man who should declaim to 
this innocent and uncorrupled community 
against their natural hearts, and insist upon 
their being refashioned after a model pre- 
pared and sent out from the work-shop of 
the sect. When they should be made anew, 
nnder the direction of such an artist, and 
ahonld learn to decry all that is natural in 
Ihehr affections and manners, as though it 
were carnal and wicked, they would indeed 
have their eyes opened to see that no virtue 
aod no faspinness are any longer to be found 
wliile they are in the body, and that they 
nmst suffer until the grave shall release 
^lem. Religionists of this cast too often 
make their doctrines true, by the effects 
wbich they produce in society when they 
are believed and followed. The world be- 
comes, as they say it is, quite worthless; 
the people find themselves without merit 
by Whicn to claim happiness ; and even the 
aaintsy according to their own confession, 
have much more sin than holiness. 

<< While the present natural, simple, and 
affsvtlonate character prevails among these 
descendants of Chrbtian and 6mith, they 
will be delightful to our minds, they will be 
anaiable and acceptable in the sight of God, 
and they will be useful and happy among 
themselves. Let it be our fervent prayer, 
that neither canting and hypocritical emis- 
saries from scboob of artificial theology on 
the one hand, nor sensual and liceuiious 
erews and adventurers on the other, may 
ever enter the charming village of Pitcaim 
to g^ve disease to the minds .or the bodies of 
the unsuspecting inhabitants." 

^ Captain Delano's engagement with 
Commodore M'Clure was completed In 
Joiy, 17V3. His subsequent voyages, 
three times round the world, describe the 
ceaitB of Africa, of South- America, and a 
maWtiide of islands in the sontbem hemi- 

^ sphere. He gives an agreeable imprea- 
6km of the manners of the better classes 
ia the Dutch cdonies, and affords some 
Buppleraentary information to the innn- 
nierable voyages that have been record- 
ed, frota Lord Anson to Commodore Por- 
ter. The islands ef Elephanta and Sal- 
sette ooDtain some remarkable antiqui- 

. tim, equally extraordinary as monuments 
of art, and representations of mystical 
mythology, and which lead to some in- 
teresting speculations. 



« Before I leave Bombay, I cannot omit 
to speak of the celebrated antiquities in the 
islands of Elephanta and Salsette. I visited 
them, and think, that they surpass aU the 
curiosities which I have ever seen. It is 
common to form parties at Bombay, when 
strangers are there, and go to these islands 
for amusement. The caves had so much 
water in them, at the time I went to see 
the wonders which they contain, that I 
could not go into them, a disappointment 
which I bore with no small impatience. I 
learned from my companions whatever was 
most interesting in the interior of the eica- 
vations. The cave on Elephanta b the 
largest, the island is high, and has two sum- 
mits which are covered with wood. It is 
five miles in circumference, and the cave is 
less than a mile from the beach. The elC'* 
phant, from which the name of the island 
is derived, is the size of life, cut out of rock, 
and is black. It stands near the mouth of 
the cave, and not far fi-om the shore. The 
cave is formed in the solid rock, and is 135 
feet both in length and breadth. A great 
number and variety of figures in high relief 
are found in it. The whole is supposed to 
be of Hindoo origin, although the common 
people are told that it was made by the gods. 
The ei^tent of its anticjuity b not known. 
3ome have said that it was dedicated to 
Seva the destroyer, a god of the Gentoos ; 
but of this there is some doubt, although the 
cave was probably a work of religion or 
superstition. The exhibition of the benevo- 
lent as well as of the terrific principle in the 
religion of the authors, must have mineled 
with their design, and with the choice of the 
figures. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia may 
assist to illustrate this remark by the follow- 
ing quotation : * The upper extremity of the 
cave is chiefly distinguisned by the profusion 
of figures. Here the most striking is a bust, 
eighteen feet high, of a figure with three 
heads, expressive of that being of whom the 
Hindoos bad the most sublime conceptions. 
The middle head represents Brahma, or the 
creative attribpte; the head on the left 
Vishnoo, or the preserving; and on the 
right Seva, the destroying, or changing. 
Brahma's face is represented full, with a 
look of dignity and composure; his head 
and neck profusely covered with ornaments. 
The foce of Vishnoo is hi pro$le, with like- 
wise a complacent regard, and a richly de- 
corated head. One hand bears a lotus 
flower, the other a fruit resembling a pome- 
granate ; on one of hb wrists is seen a ring, 
as worn by the Hindoos at present. Seva, 
on the contrary, frowns with a terrific 
countenance in profile, with a projecting 
forehead, and staring eyes. Snakes supply 
the place of hair ; and the representation of 
a human skull b conspicuous on tlie cover* 
ing of the head. One band grasps a mon- 
strous cobra-di-capello, the other a smaller 
one ; the whole calculated to strike terror 
and amazement. The length, from the 
crown of the head to the chin, is six feet, 
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excluslTe pf the cap, which it thsf feet 
toore.* 

•< Thts account gives us three attributes, 
personified by three heads. We might be 
tnclmed to trace an analogy between these 
and the cherubic figures described in our 
sacred books, which so manv Christians 
consider as representing the Deity, were it 
not that Seva seems to be too nearly the 
Mme with Satan to be introduced among 
the emblems of the God described in the 
Bible. Another difficulty also might be 
lupposed' to arise from the vanntion in the 
numbers, the cherub of Esekiel having four 
headsy^and the figure of the cave having but 
three. Where numbers are fundamental, a 
personification which is fourfold, and ano- 
ther which is tkrtefold, must be somewhat 
uncomfortable to tne mythoJo^t in bis at- 
tempts at reconciliation. It is our own 
opinion, however, that tlu! difficulty b not 
Insurmountable when the true philosophy of 
the mythology of all nations is understood. 
It is not necessary to consider Seva as a 
distinct deity, ana answering to Satan, but 
be may be taken as a personification of 
avengine justice, the right or the disposition 
to punisn the obstinately guilty, as this attri* 
butc exists in the true God. The personifi- 
cation of one attribute more, or one less, 
does not alter the theory of the explanatioot 



or pfOFeat in fifom aaUif itJM an 
of the tame great trutha?' 



In these extracta we have aeilecte^ id- 
ferenoes rather than details, which are 
lota obvious to ctursory readers, but not 
leas important It was iropoaaible in tra- 
versing aeas and lands, in a course pre- 
ceded by many intelligent and acieBlific 
adventurers, to collect a great abundance 
of new focts ; not to collect tome^ woqU 
imply inattention and n^ligence ; as nei- 
ther the experience nor the peroeptiaR 
of any two individuals are precisely alike 
In the perusal of this unple Tolunie of 
nearly six hundred pages, doubtless some 
new views of anunal economy, if not of 
scientific arrangement, and some addi- 
tional information concerning the par- 
ticular regions it describes, maj be ob- 
tained. The selections we have made, 
show that it contains many correct* 
elegant, and important truths of a mond 
nature. 



AftT. 4. RecoUecUom of Curran and some <f hU Chtemporarics. By Craklu 
Phillips, Esq. 8vo. pp. 340. J^Tew-York. Wiley ^ Co. 1818. 

"[^ROiVI the age of Demosthenes to our 



•*- own, it wouM not be easy to select 
a name more illustrious in the field of 
oratory than the omioent individual whose 
biogn^phy now lies before us : nor, per- 
haps, has the native power of genius been 
ever more strikingly displayed than in 
the elevation of this extraordinary man 
fW)m indigence and cJbscurity to opulence; 
and, what was more precious in the eyes 
of Curran, the well-earned and richly 
merited admiration of his country and 
mankind. Such a roan may, indeed, be 
permitted to look back on his origin with 
exultation, and cast a proud review over 
the course of a splendid and honourable 
life — a life devoted to the unsullied prac- 
tice of an arduous and noble profession, 
and composed of a series of exalted efforts 
in the defence of his conpatriote against 
the invasions of a griping and unrelent- 
ing tyranny^ Such a man is the land* 



mark of his age— a piUar of ligbt to guide 
OS through the dark mazes of human de- 
pravity — and when we behold him, aided 
only by the simple force of his eloqneBoe, 
breathed from the heart, and bonuBg^ on 
the lip— standing daimtlessly fortk be- 
tween the oppressor and opprened, defy- 
ing the frowns of abased autfiority, end 
spuming the forms of antiquated custooMi 
every energy of his mind inteeseHy eecn* 
pied on one object— ^e rescue of ione- 
cence and talent from the fangs of jodi- 
cial despotism and hereditary imbecility— 
the moral sublimity with whicb he ts in- 
vested, awakens the best and most sacred 
of our feelings— and while the reij eeccf • 
wUi/ for exertions that seem ahooost super- 
human strikes us with a melanclK^ < 
viction of the iniquity of which « 
is capable, we are absorbed in w^onder 
and delight at tJie glorious and captivating 
display of a genius of the first Qrder> 
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lofollott ^DiTDi of nstim loid tt ifCt 
eariched with the treasares of letrning, 
and p on o M od of all the kilanDaticMi and 
resources of profesrioaal science, pvttiiif 
forth its full rigour, and, like Michael, m 
ha combat with the rebel fiend, colleot- 
io|^ ail its enei^gies for a battle in which it 
i» DO disgrace to be defeated, but in 
which, when we qoosider the immenBity 
of the means, not of intellect, but of 
power, employed against it, a rictoryia 
worth a hundred ordinary triumphs. 

In (his wonderful orator and admirable 
roan, it is difficult to say whether his 
moral or intellectual nature were the 
most deserving of appbuse. To the 
eminence he attained, after enteWng on 
the career of bis profession, he rose en- 
tirely by his own indefatigable exertions ; 
and so far was he from receiving assist- 
ance from the hand of power, that, as he 
told die author of these memorials, he 
lost a portion of his practice, worth 
30,000/. ID consequence of hisunrelaxing 
opposition to measures which his reason 
disapproyed, and his patriotism abhorred. 
Hit political principles were constitu- 
tional ; he was, of course, an enemy of 
the ministers generally, but when Fox 
anoned the reins, he bad no stauncber 
supporter than Cuiouiv. In private Hfo 
he was distinguished by the urbanity of 
hit annaers, and the hospitality of his 
board was g^raced by the most eminent 
personages of the age. His wit was racy» 
sparkling, and pointed— but when uneX'- 
cited by hostihty or crime, the keenness 
of its edge was never armed by personal 
satire. In classic learning he was rich) 
and his knowledge of English literature 
was exteosire, accurate, and criticaL 
The sane nemark will apply to his ao- 
qniatanoe with all the emiiient French 
authors, whose language his biographer 
reports him to have spdcen with tiie per* 
Section and fluency of a native. Of the 
principles of musieal soienoe, the same 
authority pronounces him to have acquir* 
ed a koawMge more charaotenstic of n 
>naster than an amateur, and his per- 
l^rDiaxace on the vioUn and violoncello 



■ naii is Iwin kiK '' nimnhU "^ Itis 
net a HtBe singular that, a poet hinself, 
and one of no inconsiderable power, 
CuBRAif, in his judgment ef MiLToir, 
should have suffered himself to have been 
influenced by prejudices of a nature to- 
tally unfounded, and in sogreat a man, 
absurd. His reasoning upon the subject 
of the Paradise Lost, was a good deal in 
the Johnsonian style, though no two men 
couh) be more widely separated from each 
other in their genius, taste, and pursuits, 
than the barrister and the critic. Tet 
kk conversational remarks upon that sub- 
lime poem were given in language, ac- 
coiding to the character of the passages, 
either of a graiideur that filled his hear- 
ers with awfhl admiration, or of ahumouf 
so irresistibly comic, as to produce in- 
voluntary laughter. This latter observa- 
tion touches his criticism on the poet, not 
his opinions ob religioas topics. It has 
been basely said, that this extraordinary 
man was deficient in his practice of the 
duties, and reverence for tiie precepts, of 
voKgioD. He was distinguished for each, 
and a meaner, falser chaige could scaix^- 
ly be invented and propagated against an 
individual whose whole lifo may justly be 
pronounced to have been spent in a ser- 
vice the most aoceptable to heaven— in 
splendid and unwearried endeavours to 
benefit his fdlow-creatures-^to snatdi 
from the grasp of power its unfortunate 
and helpless victims— and who proved bis 
allegiance to God by His sympathy with 



A small and obscure village called 
New-Market, in the county of Cork, had 
the honour of being the birth-place of 
CuaRAK. His father, James Curran, 
was poor, humble in station, and illiterate, 
but his mother, thom^ not blessed with 
die advantage of educatioo, appears to 
have been a woman of considerable sense, 
and even talent The veneration in 
whidt her name was ever held by her 
son, is evinced in the few simple but 
afieeting words which fimn her epitaph : 

** Hate lieth aU that wm mortal of Mabtha 
CvmiAi^-a woman of many virtoet-^w 
foihlse^grtat talents and no vice.-^Thi^ 
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' tablet was insaribed to her wMmorf by « 
foa who loved ber^ and whom «be love4." 

Chance and benerolence were the 
fotterera of Cnrran's boyhood. His fa- 
ther's circomstances would not allow him 
to gire the future patriot and orator the 
advantages of a liberal education'^he 
was suffered to associate with all the lit- 
tle vagabonds of the village— his days 
were consumed in studies worse than 
useless, and his evenings lost in their ex- 
hibition before his playmates. 

« I was then/* said he, ^h Kttle ragged 
apprentice to every kind of idleness and 
mischief, all day studying whatever was 
eccentric in those older, and half the ni^ht 
practising it for the amusement of those wno 
were younger than me. Heaven only 
knows where it would have ended. Bat, as 
my poor mother said, I was bom to be a 
great man. One morning I was playinc at 
marbles in the village ball-allev, with a light 
heart and a lighter pocket. The £ibe, and 
the jest, and tne plunder went gayly round ; 
those who won laughed, and those who lost 
cheated; when suddenly there appeared 
amongst us a stranger of a very venerable 
aad very cheerful aspect: his intrusion was 
not the least restraint upon our merry little 
assemblage; on the contrary, he seemed 
pleased, and even delighted : he was a be- 
nevolent creature, and the days of infancy 
(after all, the happiest we shall ever see) 
uerbaps rose upon his memoir. God bless 
nim ! I see his fine form at the distance of 
half a century iust as be stood before me in 
the little ball-alley in the days of my child- 
hood ! His name was Boyse ; he was the 
Rector of Newmarket : to me he took a par- 
ticular fancy ; I was winning, and was full 
of waggery, thinkuig every thing that was 
eccentric, and by no means a miser of my 
eccentricities ; every one was welcome to 
share them, and I had plenty to spare after 
having freighted the company. Some sweet- 
meats easily bribed me home with him. I 
learned from poor Bovse my alphabet and 
my |rammar) and toe rudhnents of the 
classics: he taught me all be could, and 
then he sent me to the school at Middle- 
ton — ^in short, he made a man of me. I re- 
eollect, it was about five and thirty years 
afterwards, when I had risen to some emi- 
nence at the bar, and wheh I had a seat in 
Parliament, and a eood house in Ely Place, 
on my return one day from court, I found 
an old gentleman seated alone in the draw- 
inc-room, his feet familiarly plaeed on each 
side of the Italian marble chimney-piece, 
and hb whole air bespeaking the conscious- 
ness of one quite at home. He turned 
round — ^it was my friend of the baH-alley ! 
I rushed instinctively into his arms. I could 
not help burstUig into tears. Words cannot 



Aseevibe tim sCene which MroWMU * Tea 
are richt, Sir ; yon ere right ; the ehlmncnr- 
piece is yours~-tbe pictures are yours — toe 
fionse is yours : you gave me all 1 have — mj 
friend— my father!* He dhied witfa me; 
and in the evening I cauaht the tear g^istea- 
ing in bis fine blue eye when he saw bis poor 
IStde Jacky, the creature of hb bounty, ril- 
ing in the House of Commons to refi^y lo t 
rtg^ konMtrtAle. Poor Boyse ! he b now 
gone ; and no suitor had a larger deposit of 
practical benevolence in the court above. 
Thb is hb wine->4et us drink hb memory." 

Pleased with the talent and assiduity 
of hb young pupil, Mr. Carey, the matter 
of the school at Middletoo, paid bim more 
than common attention, and hb kindness 
was rewarded by the rapid procfress of 
Curran. To classical literature be was 
especially attached, and few of hia oon- 
temporaries poaaeased a more general ac- 
quaintance with the immortal writers of 
antiquity. With Homer and Virj^l he 
might be said to maintain an almoet per- 
petual communion— hb allusions to, and 
quotations from, their works, both in 
court and in conversation, were '''apt 
and frequent" Mr. Phillips gives the 
following illustrative anecdote : 

« I remember him myself, in the cabin at 
one of the Holyhead packets, when we were 
all rolling in a storm, very deliberately 
opening his bac, takhig out a little pocket 
Virgil, and situng down eois amore to the 
fourth book of tne Eneid, over which he 
told me in the morning he had been crying 
all night For my part, as I very undassi- 
cally remarked, Dido ml^t have hanged 
herself at the mast-head without exciting ia 
me at the time an additional emotjoa. 
Those who have ever enjoyed the comforts 
of a ship's cabin in a storm, will know how 
to excuse my Vandalbm." 

From the school at Middleton he passed 
on to Trinity College, as a sizer, when 
he was placed under tiie tutelage ef a 
Doctor Dobbin. On hb entrance be 
was msialUd in the second place-«^t 
hb course through the college waa uBdis- 
tinguished by academic honours. Of the 
cause, hb biographer leaves us in igBi>> 
ronce— but hb account of the state of 
the college at thb period, authorizes the 
supposition, that the merits of Cvvmak 
were rather overlooked than unperoeived. 

" Perhaps there is not to be found in the 
whole hbtory of literature any institution 
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ao «acliBiit and so endowsd, 90 totoUy dailt- 
tipe of nteraij fame as the Alma Mater of 
Iraaiid.* With the two exceptions of 
Doctor Magee and Doctor Millar, there is 
B^arceiy a sin^e fellow of modem times 
Mrho has produced a work which is not be- 
neath contempt; and the English reader 
sbould be informed that a fellowship in 
Dublla College is an olfice of no inconsi- 
derable emolurpent. Seven of the fellows 
are permanent stipendiaries on the institu- 
tion, whose united salaried kc. are little 
less than 10,00U/. a year. There is a whole 
host of junior fellows, whose incomes are 
very considerable, and a variety of livings 
trovH 1800/. a year downward, upon which 
fbey are bil letted, as Death takes his re- 
veoge upon (he extern incumbents for a too 
free enjoyment of the comforts of this world. 
Svrift, more than a centurv ago, described 
the site of his < Legion Cluo' to be — 

' Scarce a bowshot from the College — 

add so prophetic, as well as poetic, were the 
lines, that it has ever since received, both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, the ignominious 
appellation of* The Silent SiMerr* 



appellation 

To a yoang man of genius, like Car- 
ran, such a situation must hare be^n 
peculiarly irksome — and the brilliant 
talents of the youthful academician would 
appear rather to hare roused the jealousy 
than to have excited the applause of the 
professors. 

" But though uncheercd by any encour- 
agement, and undistinguished by any favour, 
by the anonymous superintendents of the 
day, he was not altogether unvisited hy 
their severity. He was called before their 
board on the slightest suspicion of irregu- 
larity, and generally proved himself more 
than an overmatch for them. At one time 
the charge was, that he kept idie women In 
hb rooms! < I never did, please your Reve- 
rences,' said the embryo advocate, (with 
the expression of a modem saint upon bis 
countenatice,) < I never did keep any wo- 
man idle in my room, and I am ready to 
prove it.' Their Reverences, I believe, did 
not require the corroboration. At another 
time he was called before them for wearing 
a dhiy shirt. *l pleaded,' said he, Mn- 
ahility to wear a cl^Mn met and I told them 
the story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was 
at that time the plain, untitled, struggling 
Barry Yclverton. < I wish, mother, said 
Bany , * I had eUven shirts'—* Ele:een ! Barry, 
why eleven?' — * Because, mother, I am of 

** * There are, no doubt, at this momeat many 
men of geoios amongst the junior fellows of the 
Collece ; but they so totally attach themselves 
to uiitioO; that literature is out of the question ." 



opinion that a gentleman, to be emnftrhAU, 
ought to have ^ ilosen.' Poor Batiy had 
but one, and I made the precedent ray justi- 
fication." 

Quitting college, he went to London, 
where he procured bis name, by what 
means is not related, to be entered ou 
the books of the Middle Temple. Of his 
resources during^ his reddence in the 
metropolis, Mr. Phillips only says, on 
the authority of a friend who knew him 
well, ** that he received from the Middle- 
ton School a small stipend," and that his 
literary Mtertions supplied the' remainder 
of his income. Of these his biog^rapfaer 
was able to procure but two. They are 
poetical, and possess, more particularly 
the first, merit that makes us regret that 
he did not cultivate this delightful art 
more sedulously. 

** LINES WarrTEH at RJOBUOim. 

Ou the same ^t whera weeping Thompsoa 

paid 
His last sad tribntc to bis Talbot's shade, 
A humble muse, by fond remembrance led, 
Bewails Hie absent where he mourned the dead ; 
Nor diflers much the subje^ of tlie strain 
Whether of death or absence we complain. 
Whether we're sunder'd by the final scene, 
Or envious seas di^oinio^ roll between. 
Absence, the dhre effect, is stiH the same, 
And death and distance differ but in name ; 
Yet sure tbe^r're diff'rent ; if the peaoe&U gratis 
From haunting thoughts its low-laid teoams 

save: 
Alas ! my friend, were Provtdeace incGned, 
In unrelenting wrath to human kind, 
To take back ev'ry blessing that she gave. 
From the wide ruin she would memory save ; 
For memory still, with more than Egypt's art. 
Embalming ev'ry nief that wounds ttie heart, 
SiU at 1*.'- altar sheluid rait' d to iooy 
And feeds the source whence tears must e^*^ 

flow." 

The verses immediately following, were 
evidently thrown off in one of those strange 
moods of mind, in which tlic writer, smart- 
ing under the lash of misfortune, yet dis- 
daining to sink beneath her frowns, min- 
gles a kind of satirical stoicism with his 
reflections upon the inutility of grieving 
oyer ills beyond our power to remedy : 

«THS D£8EaTEB*S LAMEVTATIOIT. 
1 

If sadly thinking. 
And spirits sinkiuK» 
Could more than drinking 
Our griefs compose^ 
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From grief rdl 
, And hope to-morrow 

Might end ny woes. 
2 
But sinee in W8lU«| 
There's noogfat ^ailiiigy 
For Death unfeSlhig, 

Will strike the blow ; 
Then» for th«t reaeoit, 
And for the season, 
tetusbe merry 

Before we go 1 
3 
A weywom nnger, 
To joy a stranger, 
Through ev'ry danger 

My coarse Tre run ; 
Now, Death bcfrieadiag, 
His last aid lending^ 
My griefi are ending, 

My woes are done. 
4 
No more a rover 
Op hapless lover, 
Those cares are over— 

< My cap nins low ;' 
Then, for that reason, 
And for the yas^n, 
Let ut be merry 

Before we §6 r 

His term finished, he returned to Ire- 
land, and soon after entered into the ma- 
trimenial stste. The consexioo, unhap- 
pily, does not appear to have contribnted 
to the felieity of either of the parties; 
and if it proved as distreeafel to the hdy 
as it did to Cnrran, the greater commise- 
ration k due to her, inasmnoh as she bad 
pone of hift counterbalancing incitementi 
to that fervid emptoyment of the mind 
wbich, engrossing its thoughts and facul- 
ties, keeps its sorrows buried for. a time 
i% the back-groond df its memory. Tet, 
Curran was a man of refined sensibility, 
and in his private hours, or in the society 
of thoee whom he admitt^ to liis confi- 
dence, and in whose bosoms he cotUd 
safely lodge fhe secret of his grief, gave 
powerful and indubitable testimony to the 
Insuificiency of genius, and feme, andopu- 
Itoce, to fill Up the dreary void created 
by domestic infelidty. If it be true thiLt 
wheo corrupted, the best things become 
the worst, it is not less so that when that 
sacred and heart-bindmg ei fa g ement is 
broken which can adom knit tdgettier, or 
rather blend in one, the be^rtB, aools, 
minds, sympathies, ancl inttoetta of two 



beings—- dte Miuvet ef tbe pumC 4M( 
most delightful feelings of whicb our wi- 
tare is susceptible, are ooBverted iafo 
fountains of bitter and inexpreasiUe mi- 
aery. Curran commenced his profeaaien- 
al career in 1775, when he was oaUM to 
the Iri^ bar^— at that period ilhunined by 
a constellation of talents superior perhaps 
to what it has ever since witnessed. Mr. 
FbilKps has fevoofed us with sofbe ant- 
m&ted portraits of •the more emtnei^ H» 
sketch of Mr. John Scoit, aflarwafds 
Lord Clonmell, is spirited and we believe 
firom all that we have gathered respect- 
ing him, just— we extract from it the 
following anecdote : 

« The death of Lord aomnell is said to 
have originated in a very carious incident. 
In the year 1792, Mr. John Magee, the spi- 
rited proprietor of (he Dublin Evening Post, 
had a tiat issued against hUn in a case of libel 
for a sum which tne defendant thought ex- 
cessive. The bench and the press were di- 
rectly committed ; and in such a case, had 
a judge tenfold the power he has, he would 
be comparatively barmlefs. The subject 
made a noise — was brought before Parlia- 
ment — and was at last (nt least potiticnny) 
set at rest by the defeat of the Chief Justice, 
and the restriction of the judges io future, in 
such cases, to an inferior and definite sum. 
Discomfited and mortified, Lord Clonmell 
retreated from the contest ; but he re- 
treated like a harpooned leviathan — fhe 
barb was In his back, and Maeee held tke 
cordage. He made the life of bis enemy a 
burden to him : he ei[posed his errors ; de^ 
nied his merits ; magnified his mistakes ; 
ridiculed his pretensions ; and, continoaJty 
edging without overstepping the boundary 
of libel, poured upon the Chief Justice from 
the battery of the press a perpetaal broad- 
side of sarcasm and invective. < The man,* 
says Dr. Johnson, challenf;ing Jnnhi9^< the 
man who vilifies established authority H 
snre to find an audience.' Lord Cloaroell 
too fatally verifies the apothegin. Wbene- 
ever he went he was lampooned by a baHad 
rfnger ot laughed at by tne populace. Nor 
was Magee's arsenal composed exclusively 
of paper ammunition: be rented a field 
boraenng his lordship's ' highly improved 
and deeorated demenjie ; he advertised 
month after month that on such a day he 
would exhibit in this field a grand Olympic 
pio hwU — that the people, out of gratitude 
for thehr patironage of his newspaper, should 
be gratuitous spectators of this revived 
doMtical amusement, and that he was da- 
termined to make so amasing a provision of 
Whiskey and porter, that if any man. Went 
home thirsty It shootd be his own fenlt. Ttie 
plan completely succeeded : hundreds and 
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tfaonaands assembled— every man did justice 
to hb entertainer's hospitality-) and his lord- 
ship's magnificent demense> uprooted and 
desolate, next day^ exhibited nothing but tht 
rvuit of the Olympic pig hunt ! The rebellion 
apiHroaehed— the popular exasperation was 
at its haigfat — and the end of it was, that 
Magee went mad with his victory, and Lord 
Clorimell died, literally broken hearted with 
his defeat and tus apprehensions." 

Oar readers will, we think, join with 
us in awarding its due praise to the elo- 
queoce displayed in the notice of Walter 
Hussey Burgh. 

" Another; but a very different character, 
at %\A\ time in high eminence at the Irish 
bar,:was the justly eelebraied Walter Hussey 
Borefa, a man reverenced by his prefession, 
{dolioed by his friends, loved by the people, 
honoured by the crown, and highly re- 
spected even by those who differed from 
him. The history of no country, perhaps, 
hands down a character on its records upon 
which there exists less difference of opinion 
than that of Hussey Bnrgh. As a man, be- 
nevolent, friendly, sincere, «Hid honest ) as 
a barrister, learned, eloquent, ardent, and 
disinterested ; as a senator, in power re- 
spected by the opposition — and out of it by 
the ministry ; he was always allowed prin- 
ciple, and heard with delight. His life was 
one continued clow of intellectual splen- 
dour; and when he sunk, the bar, the senate, 
and the country felt a temporary eclipse. Of 
his eloquence, the reporters of that day were 
too Ignorant faithfully to transmit any fair 
memorial to posterity -, and the memory of 
his few remaining contemporaries rather re- 
tains the generd admiration of its effect, 
than any particular specimen of his lan- 
guage. I nave heard but of one sentence 
which has escaped unmutilated. Speaking 
of the oppressive laws which had coerced 
Ireland, and ended in the universal resist- 
ance of the people, and the establishment 
of the volunteers, he warmed by degrees 
into the following fine classical allusion : 
<* Tes,*' said he, << such laws were sown like 
oaAOOM's.TEETH lu my country ; but, thank 
God, the harvest has been armtd men .'*' The 
fire of his manner, the silver tone of his 
voice, the inimitable graces of his actiou, all 
combined, gave such irresistible effect to this 
dmple sentence so delivered, and addressed 
to an audience so prepared, that a universal 
burst of enthusiasm is said to have issued 
from the bouse, and to have been echoed by 
the galleries." 

The character of Hcly Hutchison ap- 
pears to Qs drawn with too much indul- 
gence. This gentleman seems to have 
bent his sole attention to the accumula- 
tion' of mere wealth. Already opulent, 
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be still thirsted after place. The powers 
of his mind were unquestionably great, 
but unaccompanied by any thin^ like no- 
bility of sentiment. All his views began 
and ended in himself and family. In the 
estimation of Hely Hutchison, Hely Hut- 
chison was the sole object. He was a. 
courtier, yet fi«quently at open war with 
the ministry. A master in dissimulation, 
he could smile with ** ineffable tvoeetneu^^ 
on the mwi he tinjnstly and meanly 
hated, and whom he would have ruined. 
He -seemed to possess no fellow-feeling 
with mankind, and regarded his friend 
simply as one who might contribute to 
his interests. Some of the measures he 
advocated were, doubtless, beneficial in 
their tendency, yet we cannot call liim a 
patriot, since on such occasions he seem- 
ed to be iofiuenced rather by a spirit of 
arrogant opposition, than by the sound 
and generous views of a Burgh and a 
CuRRAM. That he was an e^irwrrdmary 
man, we grant— that be was blessed or 
cursed with great talents, we are also 
williof to allow — but he was destitute of 
feeling — his views were sordid — his am-- 
bition was grovelling— and his character 
altogether wanting in that moral grace 
and beanty which lenih to talent its chief- 
est charm, and without which genius is 
deprived of half its power, and science 
of half its value. 

^ Another barrister, who had immediately 
preceded the period of Mr. Curran, was 
tbe Right Hon. John Hely Hutchisoh, the 
founder of a very distinguished family. From 
every account, he must have been a most 
extraordinary personage. After havine 
amassed a large fortune at the bar, and held 
a distinguished seat in the senate, he accept- 
ed the provostship of Trinity College, and 
was, I believe, the first person promotcfd to 
that rank who had not previously obtained 
a fellowship. His appointment ^ave great 
offence to the university ; but he little need- 
ed the resentment which was the conse- 
quence of any pecuniary promotion ; and, 
indeed, such was bis notoriety in this re- 
spect, that Lord Townsend, wearied out 
with his applications. Is reported to have 
exclaimed, * By G— ! if I gave Hutchison 
England and Ireland for an estate, he would 
solvit the Isle of Man for a witaJto gcerdenr 
The whole College combined against him, 
but it was only to prove the imbecility of 
mere book-worms when oppeted to a man 
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of the worid- * XHe Provost,' said Gold- 
smith, < stands like mi arch — every addi- 
tional pressure only shows his strenedi-* 
He justified the observation — withstood all 
his enemies — and is said, when he was at 
the head of the university, actually to have 
bad one of his dau^ters gasetted for a ma- 
jority of horse, which comm'ission she held 
for several days, until an opportunity of- 
fered for her idling out lo advatUage ! It 
will readily be believed that the man who ' 
could thus captivate the court and command 
the university, must have been no very or- 
dinary personage. Yet he owed his power 
much more to his genhis than his servility. 
With no common influence at the castle, 
he is well known to have diflered with mi- 
nisters upon the most important questions — 
among the rest, the Catholic \ and to have 
ri3-seated himself upon the Treasury bench 
with an influence rendered more respectable 
by the proofs of bis independence. Ht is 
very true that he provided amply for his 
family ; and I am glad he did so, because 
on many occasions they have proved them- 
selves ornaments to their country. If it 
was a weakness, it was at all events an 
amiable one ; and few there were in politi- 
cal life who have had the good fortune to 
And in the merits of its objects such a justi- 
fication for their partialHy. The Provost 
seemed to have been born a courtier. He 
had the power beyond almost all men of 
disgui^'ng his emotions ; and when he chose, 
you might just as easily have extorted from 
a mask as from hb count*nanee what was 

Eassing within him. Of this faculty there 
I a memorable instance given In his treat- 
ment of Dr. Magee, the present Dean of 
Cork, and author of the celebrated work 
on the Atonement. Hutchison was Provost, 
and had proposed his son for the representa- 
tion of the university. Mngee was a fellow, 
and had a vote. The fellows, after a certain 
time, must be ordained, unless they obtain 
dispensation from the Provost; and such 
a dispensation was the wish next Magee's 
bearti as his rare talents must have raised 
him to the very highest station at the 
"bar. He was given to understand it would 
be granted provided he voted for the Pro- 
vost's son. This, however, a previous pro- 
mise, Twhich, of course, he was toe ho- 
nourable to violate) withheld him from do- 
ing. The Provost had just beard of the re- 
f^isal, and was in a paroxysm of rage, when 
Magee came to solicit the dispensation : his 
face was instantly all sunshine; with the 
most ineffable sweetness he took the offend- 
ing applicant bv the hand — < My dear Shr, 
coBsider,' said he, ^ I am placed guardian 
over the youth of Ireland — How could I an- 
swer it to mtf tontcience or my country if I 
deprived the university of such a tutor!* 
— * Never,' said Magee, repeating the anet!'- 
dote, < never did politieiad loolc deceit so 
admirably.' The tl|ree barristers whom I 
have thus indiserimmately selected, were 
last ia a crowd of other» equally emiawit 



at the Iriali bar, at this interestlog epoch in 
Mr. Curran's life. Of the Immediate co- 
teraporarics who commenced the race of 
competition along with him, we shall find 
many eminently distinguished both in the 
legal and parliamentary history of the coun- 
try." 

CuRRAN, for a considerable period, re- 
sided in a ^' miserable lod^og upon Hog- 
Hill,^* a place in the neighboarliood of 
Dublia. Previously to bis remoral, be 
bad attended the sessioos at Cork, where, 
however, bis success gave no public in- 
dtoatioQ of his future hme. Nor, at first, 
did his prospects in the metropolis wear 
a better aspect. He was idle by com- 
pulsion, and despondency was be|^iiiaiB|r 
to prey upon him, when the fricndslup 
of Mr. Arthur Wolfe, (aiterwards Lord 
Kilwarden J who had frequently conrerMid 
mth him, and who appreciated his talents, 
proved the means of alleviating^ bis dis- 
tress, and showing^ to htm the padis of opu- 
lence and renown. We cannot do belter 
than to relate this incident, so honourable 
to both parties, in the words of Cmma. 

« ' I tljen lived,' said he, < upon Hoff-H^ ; 
my wife and children were the chicffiinii- 
ture of my apartments ; and as to my rent, 
it stood pretty much the same chance of its 
liquidation with the national debt. Mrs. 
Curran, however, was a barrister's lady, 
and what she wanted in wealth she was 
well determined should be supplied by dig- 
nity. The landlady, on the other hand, b^ 
no idea of any gradation except that of 
pounds, slilllings, and pence. I walked OQt 
one morning to avoid the perpetual alterca- 
tions on the subject, witn my mind, you 
may imagine, in no very enviable tempera- 
ment. I fell Into the gloom to which, from 
my infaucv, I had been occasionally sub- 
ject. I hncl a family for whom f hod no din- 
ner; and a landlady for whom I had do 
rent. I had gone abroad in desimndenee^ 
1 returned home almost in desperation. 
When I opened the door of my study, where 
Lavattr alone could have found a library, 
the first Object which presented itself wa"* 
an immense folio of a urief, twenly golden 
gnfneoB wrapped up beside it, and tlie name 
of Old Bob Lyom marked upon <h« back of 
it. I paid my landlady — bought a good 
dinner — gave iJob Lyons a share of it---and 
that dinner was the dale of my prosperity.* " 

From this period his aHairs flowed on 
in an uninterrupted tide of prosper^y, 
and be very sboftly became the most 
eminent practitioner at the Irish bar 
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Had we apace and leisure, we should 
gladly trace UusemiDent advocate through 
hit profeasiona] career ; but all that we 
can afford te do now is to present our 
readers with a few anecdotes, not, we 
belicre, generally known. The follow- 
ing passage, relating to an attempt made 
on hi« life, will be read with interest. 
A stronger iostance of early and deter- 
mined wickedness is not to be found in 
the records of depravity* 

" In one of these excursions a very singu- 
lar circumstiince had almost rendered tbb 
the period of his biography. He was on a 
temporary visit to the nei^hbour{n|; town of 
S1J£0, and was one morning standing at his 
bed-room window, which overlooked the 
street, occupied, as he told me, in arrang- 
ing his portmanteau, when he wa» stunned 
bv the report of a blunderbuss in the very 
chamber with him; and the panes above 
his head were all shivered into atoms ! He 
looked suddenly around in the greatest con- 
stematioa. The room was full of smoke — 
the blunderbuss on the floor just discharged 
— ^the door closed, and no human being but 
himself discoverable in the apartment! If 
this had happened in his rural retreat, U 
could readily have been reconciled through 
the medium of some offended spirit of the 
village mythology ; but, as it was, he was 
in a populous town — in a civilized family — 
amongst Christian doctrines, where the fai- 
ries had no power, and their gambols no 
currency; and, to crown all, a poor cob- 
bler, into whose stall on the opposite side 
of the street the slugs had penetrated, hint- 
ed in no very equivocal terms, that the 
whole affair was a conspiracy against his 
life. It was by no means a pleasant addi- 
tion to the chances of assassmation, to* be 
loudly declaimed against by a crazed me- 
chanic as nn assassin himself. Day after 
day passed away without any solution of 
the mysterv, when one evening, as the 
servants of the family were conversing round 
the fire on so miraculous an escape, a little 
urchin, not ten years old, was heard so to 
wonder how surh an aim was misted, that a 
universal suspicion was immediately eicited. 
Ue was alternately flo^^ed and coaxed into 
a concession, which disclosed as much pre- 
cocious and malignant premeditation ns 
perhajM ever marked the annals of Juvenile 
depravity. This lillle miscreant bad receiv- 
ed a box on the ear from Mr. Cirran for 
some alleged misconduct a few days be- 
fore ; fte Moor's blow did not sink deeper 
into a mind more furious for revenge, or 
more predisposed by nature for such deadly 
impressioos. He was in the bed-room bv 
mere chance, when Mr. Cnrran entered. 
He immediately hid himself in the curtains 
<ill he observed bim too busy with his port- 



manteau for observation. He then levelled 
at him the old blunderi)u<<9 which lay charg- 
ed in the corner, the stiffness of whose trig- 
ger, too strong for his infant fingers, alqne 
prevented the aim from which he confessed 
ue had taken, and which had so nearlv ter- 
minated the occupations of the cobbler. 
The door was a-jar, and mid the smoke and 
terror he easily slipped out without discove'^ 
rj." 

Mr. Phillips has given us several in- 
ttanoes of Currants wit, and talent as \a 
punster. We select a few : 

" Inquiring his master's age from a liorac 
jockey's ser\'ant, he found it almost impo$- 
sible to extract an answer. * Come, come, 
friend — has he not lost his teeth ?^ — * Do 
you think,' retorted the fellow, < that 1 
know hb age as he docs bis horse's, by the 
mark of tnouih .?' The laugh was against 
Curran, but he instantly rccovei-ed-r-* Ton 
were very right not to try, friend ; for you 
know your master's a great bile' " 

" He was just rising to cross-examine a wit- 
ness before a judge who could not compre- 
hend any jest which was ^ot written in 
black letter. Before he said a single word 
the witness besaA to laugh. < What are you 
laughing at, friend — what are you laughing 
at ? Let me tell you that a laugh without a 
joke is like — is lifc c ■ ' * Like what, Mr. 
Curran?' asked the Judge, imagining he 
was nonplussed — < Just exactly, my Lord, 
like a contingent remainder without any par- 
ticular estate to support it.' I am afrakl 
none but my le|;al readers will understand 
the admirable felicity of the similitude, but 
it was quite to his iJordship's iancy, and ri- 
valled with him all * the wit that Rabelais 
ever scattered.*" 

« Examining a country squire who dis- 
puted a collier's bill: < Did he not give you 

the coaUf friend ?' — < He did, Sir, but ' 

* But what ? — on your oath was n't your 
payment tlaek ?' " 

" It was thus that in some way or other he 
contrived to throw the witnesses off their 
centre, and he took care they seldom should 
recover U. <My lard — my lard* — vociferated 
the peasant witness, writhing under this men- 
tal excruciation — • My lard my lard — I can't 
answer yon little gentleman, he*s putting me 
in such a doldrum: — • A doljrum ! Mr. 
Curran, what does he mean by a doldrum V 
exclaimed Lord .\voninore. * O ! my Lord, 
it's a very common complaint with persons 
of th'is description — it's merely a confusion 
of the head arising from a corruption ofthfi 
heart: " 

« To the bench he was at times unite a^ 
unceremonious ; and if he thought niuiseff 
reflected on or interfered with, had instant 
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reconne either to ridicule or invectiye. 
There is a celebrated reply in circulation of 
Mr. Dunning to a remark of Lord Mansfield, 
who cuKly exclaimed at one of his legal 

r^sitions, * O ! if that be law, Mr. Dunning, 
may biam my law books !* — * Better read 
them, my Lord,* was the sarcastic and ap- 
propriate rejoinder. 

" In a different spirit, bat with similar ef- 
fect, was Mr. Curran*s retort upon an Irish 
jodge, quite as remarkable for nis good hu- 
mour and raillery as for his legal researches. 
He was addressing a jury on one of the state 
trials,in 1803, with his usual animation. The 
judge, whose political bias, if any a judge 
can have, was certainly supposed not to be 
favourable to the prisoner, mook Mm head in 
doubt or denial of one of the advocate's 
arguments. < I see, gentlemen,' said Mr. 
Curran, * I see the motion of his Lordship's 
head : common observers might imagine 
that Implied a difference of opiiiion,bnt tney 
would be mistaken — it is merely accidentat 
— believe me, gentlemen, if you remain here 
many days, vou will yourselves perceive, 
that when bis LOrdship thakes hit head 
there's nothing in U ." " 

There is another anecdote related by 
his biographer which we cannot withhold. 
It evinces, in a very forcible manner, 
the independence of spirit which actuated 
Curran through bis whole life, and which, 
perhaps, was never more conspicuonsly 
shown than while he was yet strutting 
with adversity. The individual wIk> ex- 
cited the rebuke was a Judge Robinson. 

" I have every reason, from Mr. Curran's 
own report, to believe the character given of 
this Robinson by the historian of the fore- 
going anecdote. If he does not affect the 
< nostrils of posterity* in precisely the same 
manner which has been prophesied, with 
more strength than delicacy, of a worthy 
judicial predecessor, it is only because he 
will never reach them. Future ages, hoW- 
cvpr, may very easily esteem him more 
highly than did his own generation. Indeed, 
it was currently reported, perhaps untruly, 
that be had risen to his rank by tne^iublica- 
tion of some political pamphlets, only re- 
markable for their senseless, slavish, and en- 
venomed scurrility. This fellow, when poor 
Curran was struggling with adversity, and 
straining every nerve in one of his infant 

Crofessional exertions^ made a most unfeel- 
ig effort to extinguish him: he had de- 
clart^d, in combating some opinion of his 
adversary, that ht had comulUd all hit law 
booktt and could not find a single case in 
M'hich the principle contended for, was es- 
tablished : * I suspect, Sir,' said the heart, 
less bbckhead, < I suspect that your law H- 
braiy is rather contracted ! !' so brutal a re- 



mark applied from the bench to anr youg 
man of ordinary pretensions wo«td vdM- 
biy have crushed nim *, but when any pres- 
sure was attempted upon Cnrron, be sever 
failed to rise with redoubled elastielfy ; he 
eyed the judn for a moment in the moat con- 
temptuous uleooe :— ' It is veiy true, ay 
Lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance 
has certainly rather curtailed my libraiy; 
my books are not numerous, but they are 
select, and I hope have been perused with 
proper dispositions } I have prepared myself 
for this high profession rather oy the study 
of a few good books than 6y the eompamtm 
efa great manjf bad anet. I am not ashnnwid 
of my poverty, but I should be of mjr wealth, 
could I stoop to acquire it by servility and 
corruption. If I rise not to rankt I shall at 
least be honest ; and should I ever oenee to 
be so, many an example shows me, tbnt an 
ill-acquired elevation, by making me the 
more conspicuous, would only make me 
the more universally and the more notori- 
ously contemptible.' Robinson looked aB 
that his nature would allow him, rather 
astonished than abaslied; but I coqld not 
learn that he ever after volunteered himself 
into a similar altercation." 

We shall conclude with the accoont of 
a Society, called «« The Monks of the 
Screw/' of which Curran was a distin- 
guished member, and which comprehend- 
ed the first characters of the age sud 
country, with respect both to rank and 
talent* 

« It met on every Saturday, daring the 
law term, in a large house in Kevin 's-street, 
the property of the lato Lord Tracton, and 
now converted into a Seneschal's Court! 
The furniture and regulations of their fes- 
tive apartment were conipletely meiiJbuft, 
and they owed both their title and their 
foundation to an original society formed 
near New-Market, by Lord Avonmore ; of 
whieh he drew up the rules in very quafait 
and comic monkish Latin verse. The rea- 
der may have some idea of what a delight- 
ful intercourse this society must liave af- 
forded, when he hears that Flood, Grattan, 
Curran, Father O'Leary, Lord Chariemont, 
Judges Day, Chamberlain, and Metge; 
Bowes Daly, George Ode, Lord Avonrnoie, 
Mr. Keller, and a whole host of such men, 
were amongst Its members. Curran was 
installed Grand Prior of the order, and de- 
puted to compose the charter song. I have 
often heard him repeat it at his own table in 
a droll kind of recitative, but it b a little 
too bacchanalian for publication. It began 
thus — 

1 

When Saint Patrick oor order ereaiedy 
And called us the Monks of the Screw^ 

Good rules he revealed to our Ab(K>tt, 
To guide us m whst we should do. 
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Bbi firti ha repleniflhed kis fountaiB 
Witk li<|iior the bMt m the iky, 

And he swore by tbe word of his saintahip, 
That fountain should never nm dry. 



Mv chitdren, be chaste till you're tenpted— 
While sobcTi be wise ana discreet— 

Aad humble your bodies with fastingy 
Whene'er you've got nothing to eat 



Hien be not a ij^^lass in the Convent, 

Except on a festival, found — 
Aad this rale \o enforce, I ordain it 

A festival all the year rvmtd. 

aaiot I^rtrick, the tatdary idot of the conn- 
Iry, wa» their patron saint; and hie Lillipa- 
Uan statue, mitred and crosiered, after hav- 
inc for years consecrated their monkish re- 
vMs, was tmnaferred to the convivial side- 
board of the Priory. If that little statue 
was half as sensitive to the beams of wit, 
as the work of Memnon was to the sunbeam, 
bow often would its imiDorial master have 
made it eloquent !" 

It it hot justice to say, th&t Mr. Phil- 
lips appears to greater advantage in this, 



than in any of his former ]^t>licatioDs* 
He is evidently improred both in thought 
and diction. He appears to bare disco* 
vered at length that something more than 
mere imagination is required in a writer* 
and that an eternal succession of tropqs 
and metaphors is only calculated to pro- 
duce satiety and disgust. The style of 
the present roluroe is generally strong, 
clear, and pointed. There are, unques- 
tionably, many passages we could wish 
to see either expunged or altered; but 
the book, on the whole, shows so consi- 
derable an improvement in the essentials 
of good composition, that we cannot dis- 
miss it without saying that we regard it 
as the forerunner of higher achievements, 
and as an evidence that Mr. Phillips has 
already begun to tread in the path that 
has conducted so many of his professional 
predecessors to the heights of a splendid 
and enduring fame. 

G. 
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.4bt. 5. Bidory of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Mridged, By a JVem^ 
her of the Parent Society^ and Citvten (f the State of JV*eto-FoHt. 

[CoBtiaaed iiroBi vol. iii. page 388.] 



Iq our Number for September last, our 
readers will remember the commence- 
ment of an abridged history of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. We 
have the pleasure of presenting them 
with the continuation of that abridged 
history in the present number, and of 
stating that the whole of the abridcre- 
meat is now in our possession, and will 
be published in successive numbers 
untn ' completed. Besides famishing 
an abstract of Owen^s lai^ work, the 
abridgement contains many facts not 
to be foqn4 therein. 

¥N September, it was determined to 
•* print at Cambridge 20,000 Welsh Bi- 
bles in duodecimo, and 5000 Testaments, 
in stereotype. This art, though many years 
partially known, had been considerably 
improTed by the united ingenuity ot the 



Earl of Stanhope and Mr. Wilson : tbr 
latter gentleman had qualified it for being 
advantageously employed in printing the 
Holy Scriptures, and having recently 
proposed it to the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Syndics of the press had con- 
cluded to adopt his process. A singular 
coincidence is remarkable in the point of 
time, at which the great operations of the 
Society were ready to commence, and the 
introduction of that mode of printing, 
which has become so powerful an engine 
in its service. 

In the spirit of that clause, in the second 
law of the constitution, which says, that 
the Society shall add its endeavours to 
those employed by other Societies for cir- 
culating the Scriptures through the Bri* 
tish dominions, a communication was 
made by the President to the Society for 
Proroo^ Christian Knowle^ in i^ni^ 
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land, and die AsBociation for diicoiinte- 
nancing' Vice, aod Promoting the Knovr- 
ledg^e and Practice of the Christian Reli- 
^on in Ireland, accompanied with a plan 
of the Institution. By the Dublin Asw- 
ciation, the proffered assistance was cheer- 
fully embraced ; and the demand for the 
Scriptures amongfst the Irish was repre- 
sented as daily increasing, and exceeding 
the means of the association to supply. 
A circular letter was also addressed to 
the parochial clciigy, dissenting minis- 
ters, and other respectable individuals 
throughout the united kin^fdom ; from 
many of whom assurances were received 
of the most ready and active co-operation. 

Whilst these measures, assisted by the 
zeal of individuals, greatly contributed to 
increase the Society's friends and sup- 
porters at home, the proposition before 
adverted to, led to the foundation of the first 
Foreign Bible Society at Nurembeiig, on 
the 10th of May, 1Q,04, accompanied by 
the warmest co>operation and expressions 
of gratitude to the generosity of Eng- 
land, by many individuals of piety and 
influence in that imperial city. And this 
auspicious event was shortly afterwards 
followed up by a determination to print 
there, 5000 copies of a Protestant New 
Testament. 

A warm approbation of the Society's 
motives, with intelligence relative to the 
versions of the Scriptures in the Wurtem- 
berg library, amounting to more than 
4000, different editions of the Bible, or 
parts of it, was returned from that quar- 
ter. In Sweden and Holland it appeared 
there was an opinion (entertained indeed 
by many respectable individuals with re- 
spect to England) that no scarcity of the 
Scriptures existed ; but, as a very oppo- 
site account was received from the Rev. 
Mr. Joenicke, minister of the Protestant 
Bohemian congregation at Berlin, with 
respect to the state of the population of 
Bohemia, and it appearing that a recent 
attempt to publish an edition of the Bo- 
Nemian Bible had fiiiled, from the want of 
adequate means, a sum of 100/. was ten- 
dered to promote the fbrmation of a Bible 
Society at Beriin, similar to the encour- 



agement which operated so soccyfafly 
at Nurenberg. 

But of all the communicatioDs fSnon 
the European continent, that wbidi ex- 
cited the gpreatest admiration and surporiie, 
was an address from a Roman Cstholic 
clergyman in Suabta, replete with the 
most affectionate and liberal sentimeBls, 
and evincing an ardent desire, in tbe fan- 
guage of his letter, to co-operate **m 
tending forik the pure Word of Ged at 
the best teacher, into the worM:" ^nl 
disclaiming tbe idea, thatthe nae of tiie 
Bible had ever been prohibited to Oatlio- 
lics. This was accompanied by an as- 
surance, that the people became onre 
and more destroos to possess the Bible, 
which there was an increasing disposition 
amof^ tbe clergy, not only te tolemie, 
but commend. The exoeileot antkor ef 
the letter, though he foresaw many difi- 
culties in the attempt, professed bis de- 
sire to set on foot a Bible Society amon^ 
the Roman Catholics. This unexpected 
communication was received with the 
highest gratification, and bailed as tbe 
most favourable prognostic l^ tbe enligbt- 
ened friends of the cause, particulariy tiie 
venerable Bishop Porteous ; and the oem- 
mittee nnmediately resolved to place liOO 
copies of the Protestant New Testament^ 
then printing at Nurenberg, at tbe dSspo- 
sal of this zealous correspondent, for dis- 
tribution in Suabia and Bavaria. 

The measures adopted for tbe supply of 
the United Kingdom with Bibles, in the 
English and Welsh languages, were pro- 
secuted with as much speed as the stereo- 
type process would admit A transla- 
tion had been made of St John^s Gospel 
into tbe Mohawk language, by Noartao, 
one of the chiefs of the Six Nations, who 
had been established on a fine tract of 
country in Upper Canada, with tbe pater- 
nal views and policy on the part of tbe 
British government, of introducing amoii^g 
them, settled and agricultural babitt- 
The chief was at ^his time on a visit te 
England, principally with the view of ^ 
taining a confirmation of the grant to bis 
countrymen. The Mohawks are the ^- 
est of the Six Nations, or Iroquois, (whose 
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9re from tlie tOLise root) and ther their mutual utility in watcbing with 

were the most distinguished and warlike a jealous eje over the purity of the Sa- 

tribe in North- America. Select portions ored Text, and stimulating each others 

of the Old and New Testament, and the exertions in the common cause, 
entire Gospel of St. Mark, had been As it had been determined to print an 

translated for t)iem by Captain Brant, edition of Welsh Bibles and Testaments, 

who had previously directed the affairs of the Rey. Thomas Charles, of Bala, was 

the colony ; and the Gospel of St Mat- employed as a person fully competent 

tbew also, and many chapters of the Old from his knowledge of the language^ 

and ^ew Testament, had been printed for to prepare a copy for the press ; but 

their use, at the expense of the British whilst the work was in progress at 

goirernflnent. The translator had pre- Cambridge, under the sanction c^ the 

pared an affisetkmaCe and pious addreto to University, to print from the Oxfonl copy 

the Six Nations, as an accompanuaent to of 1799, revised by Mr. Charles, a corn-* 

his version ; but the superintending sub- plaint was made by the Society for Pro- 

comraittee conceived it their du^ to se- moting Christian Knowledge, upon the 

parat^ every thing extraneous from the authority of Mr. Roberts, a respectable 

Sacrod Volume, as incompatible with a clergyman who had superateoded the 

foodamental principle of the institution,. Oxford edition of 1792, that improper al- 

which anfiered no additional matter to be terations had been made by lUlr, Charles, 

incorporated with the Bible. in the orthography of the Welsh Version* 

About the commencement of the year The Society, and its President, listened 

1805, the foundation was laid of that Bib- with promptitude and candour to the 

lical Library of the Society, which has complaint, and steps had been taken to 

since become so considerable and import- obtain the impartial decision of a Welsh 

taat It was a very natural desire to pos- scholar of acknowledged reputation, the 

9CSS such copies as could be procured of Kev. Walter Davies, of Myford ; when 

Ml the existing versions of the Scriptures, intelligence was received, that the Socie- 

that the Society mig^t n(^ be at a loss for ty for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

a standard edition, or the means of colla- had passed a resolution to print 20,000 

tion, whenever they might be induced to Bibles from the edition of 1746, (by a 

print on their own account In conse- subsequent resolution altered to that of 

qaence it-was determined that of every 1752.) In consequence the Committee, 

edition printed under their auspices, six, desirous of preserving uniformity iu the 

eopies diould be lodged in the Society's text, adopted the same standard, 
depository. As an appeal was, at the same An attack was at this period made by 

time, made to the public munificence — a writer styling himself a Country Cler- 

Oranville Sharpe, Esq. presented tlie new gyman, on the. heterogenous uniou of 

library with thirty-nine copies of the Ho- members of the Society as hostile to the 

ly Scriptures, or portions of them in va- established church, and calculated to 

rious lan.^fuages, together with the Irish propagate schism ; aware of the mis- 

aod Italian versions of the English Litur- chievous iafluenco of such apprehensions, 

gy. A very handsome acknowledgement the Episcopal patrons of the Society, with 

was made for this valuable present by the the President, formally examined the 

President, in a letter to the truly estima- conduct of the Committee, and found 

hie donor. every reason to be perfectly satisfied with 

A transaction at this time occurred their proceedings ; Mr. Oiren, thcreforer 

which, instead of involving the credit of at the request of the Bishop of London* 

either of the two distinguished Societies published a letter in answer to the attack^ 

established in England, for advancing the styling liimself a Suburban Clergyman, 

cause of Divine Truth, as in the spirit of , In the mean time, from several foreign 

controversy it was supposed, evinces ra- and domestic communications, the affairs 
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ti the Society anuined the most laFoara* 
bte aspect. I^ fnendB at Bmsle annotinced 
a deftire to form a similar Society for that 
town aod its Ticinity ; but, from local diffi*> 
colties at the moroeot, they determined to 
imite dieir exertions with their brethren 
at Nuremberg. An interesting tetter from 
the Ber. Mr. ObeKn, a clergyman in Al- 
sace, who had been supplied with funds 
ibr the purchase of Bibles to be distri- 
bnted in his parish, described circum- 
tially, and with much pastoral simplicity, 
sereral of the amiable objects on whom 
he proposed to confer the sacred gift. 

From Scotland also, about the same 
time, rery favourable intelligence was 
received ; the Committee of the Society, 
through the medium of Robert Steven, 
Esq. had enlisted the late pious and phi- 
hmthropic David Dale, Esq. of Glasgow, in 
their cause ; and, through his prompt and 
wise exertions, the Presbytery of Glasgow 
resolved on making a general collection 
in all the churches within their bounds. 
The successful example of the Presbytery 
was shortly afterwards followed by the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. To the late 
Reverend Dr. Dalrymple, minister of 
Ayr, belongs the honour of having brought 
(he proposition under the favorable con- 
sideration of the Synod. In a letter to 
bis friend, Mr. Dale, written in the 82d. 
year of his age, he congjatulates him 
«^ That they had Kved to see the day of a 
British and Foreign Bible Society," and 
assures him of his devotion to so glorious 
a cause. 

The first anniversary of the Society was 
celebrated on the 1st of May, lf»05, and 
presented a roost gratifying spectacle. 
The J^sident read the report, which he 
had prepared himself at the instance of 
the Committee ; and the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in a speech, in which the charac- 
ters of the Prelate and the Christian were 
equally sustained, moved tlie thanks of 
the meeting to his lordship, for his faith- 
Ail, zealous, and persevering attention 
to the business pf the institution; the 
scene presented on this interesting oc- 
casion (according to Mr. Owen) was 
distinguished by features, which gave it 



an irresistible influence over the kinA- 
est and most elevated affections of the 
heart Persons of various commnnioDS, 
circumstances, and stations ; the Prelate, 
and the Presbyterian, the Lutheran aad 
the Calvinist, the Peer and the Quaker, 
here mingled in new and undisserobllng 
concord, and agreeiug in the truth of 
God's Holy Word, mutually expressed 
their determination to live in unity and 
godly love.. 

SECOND YEAR. 

(From the Ist May, 1805, to the 1st Maj, 1906.) 
The anniversary meeting, and the d»- 
tribution of the report and documents ex- 
planatory of its principles, consolidated 
greatly the internal resources of the So- 
ciety, and led to its acquiring a consi- 
derable ascendancy in the public eslima- 
tioo. In Wales, this was particulariy 
evident from the liberality of the cootrt- 
butions ; and in Ireland the pubUc mind 
was favourably stimulated by the disper- 
sion of the inteUigenoe. Scotland, with 
its characteristic lagacity, at once per- 
ceived the extent and importance of th« 
plan, and the Society incorporated in that 
country, by royal charter, for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, prefacing a resolu- 
tion with the recital, that the Committee 
of Directors highly approved of the ad- 
mirable institution of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, as proposing one 
of the best conceivable means for tfie 
speedy and universal diffusion of the Gos- 
pel, resolved, at the instance of R. S* 
Moocrief, Esq. to unite their efforts to 
attain so desirable an end, and appointed 
a sub-committee of their Society to cor- 
respond with the Bible Society in Lon- 
don, and to adopt measures for obtatning 
local contributions; a foundation w«i 
thus laid in Scotland, for a deep and per- 
manent interest in favour of the Society; 
and a collection on its behalf throughout 
the bounds of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
was one of the earliest and most beneficial 
results. This solemn recognition of a 
Society, in which bishops presided, and 
sects co-operated, emanating from boditt 
whose ecclesiastical constitution reoden 
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fhem vlmoit equally oppoM to prdaejr 
and s«pairatkrti, evtnced n tpirit of thrii- 
tiaii f^Mrdiky wbieh cannot be too 
&i^y coDnnenABd. The memorial of it 
#til form an hooourable record in the 
rel^ums hbtory of Scotland. 

In Eofirland, the effiMJt of thoie poblica- 
tioiMi which announced the existence of 
the Society was not so immediate. The 
seed, which has since abmidantty sprung^ 
up, remained for a considerable period 
bnHed nnder the soil, and manifested 
itself by flower decrees, and, for a con- 
siderable lime, with inferior demonstra- 
tiont Of liberality and zeal. 

An occurrence is next to be noticed, 
which prores tiiat the enlightened views 
of the Roman Cathoho clergyman in Sna- 
ifia, were not peculiar to himself. Hts 
l»T«ibren at Ratisbon, having: witnessed 
^ proceedings of the Protestants at 
Nuremberg, set on foot a Catholic Bible 
jfociety, nnder the superintendence of 
tibe Ret. Mr. Wittman, Director of the 
Bcclesiasticai Seminary at Ratisbod. — 
Hk address to the Crerman Catholtcs on 
the occasion is peculiaiiy simple, clear, 
tfnd afibcting. The following passage is 
dSngaliti4y impressive : ^' Many excellent 
fiersoos do not find, in the public religious 
iiutniction, that for which they hunger ; 
ttey am also often in the confessional 
<M^ judged for their outward deeds, 
ffithout being l6d to an acknowledgment 
of their inward corruption, and to faith in 
the blood of Jesus their Redeemer: if 
tkete could read the Holy Scriptures of 
At New Testament, in the quiet time of 
holidays, their foith in the simple doc- 
trines from the mouth <^ Jesus Christ, 
would, by the meroy of their Saviour, be 
tbereby enlivened,'* Ac. A circumstance 
dbcurred at the formation of this Society, 
whkh evinces the scrupulous exactness 
wift which the Coounittee of the parent 
Society always administered its funds. 
The copies of tfad Proteitant New Testa- 
Beat, printed at Nuremberg, which, by 
the resolution before mentioned, had been 
liMtined for distribution in Suabia and 
Atrsiria, had beenconunuted for an equal 
Buiiber of Catholii^ tWtAti^ from 
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tibe proposed depository at Ratisboo. 
But as the sense of the parties from whom' 
the original grant proceeded, had not 
been taken on the subject, the Committee 
folt themselves constrained, on principle^ 
to refuse tiieir sanction. Several mem- 
bers of the Committee, however, in their 
private capacity, to prevent the slightest 
imputation of illiberality, united to defray 
the charge of the Testaments ordered at 
Ratisbon; and the original grant con- 
tinued in force. Another circumstance 
at the origin of this institution occurred, 
which affords a brilliant example to Chris- 
tians of every description. In a printed 
address on the completion of the first im- 
pression of their Testaments on standing 
types, in which our bretiiren at Nurem- 
beiig solicit assistance from ^ir German 
follow-christians, to enable them to print 
the entire Bible in a similar manner, for 
which they bad received a further grant 
of 200/. fronhthe British Society :— «< The 
printing of the New Testament," they 
state, *^ was delayed by several circum- 
stances, one of which will aflbrd pleasure 
to the friends of the Bible. The very 
same person who had to .cast the types 
for our New Testament, received nearly 
at the same time, an order to cast the 
types for another New Testament, which 
is to be printed for the use of the Roman 
Catholic Christians, under the directkm 
of some very worthy and truly enlightened 
clei*gymen of that persui^n." This 
may be referred to as the commencement 
of an era at which Catholics and Protest- 
ants have reciprocated expressions of 
kindness, and conspired to promote die 
distribution of the Scriptures amongst the 
people. The same address acknow- 
ledged the warm encouragement giv^n 
to the Nuremberg Society, in different 
parts of Oermany and Switzeriand, and 
cited instances of individual liberality, 
which testified bow truly the hearts of 
the people *were alive to the interests of 
vital religion. 

Dr. Knapp, at Halle, had given a 
friendly reception to the overture mads 
by the Society, in 1804, and invited their 
t0 4 depotttoiy of Bibles mat 
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Testammits, (ready for immediate dwtri^ 
butioD,) over which he presided, called 
the Causteia Bible Institution. It was 
founded at Halle, in 1710, by the Baron 
dc Caustein, and the eare of it bad dc- 
rolred on the Director (then Dr. Halle) 
of a charitable establishment in that city, 
called the Orphan House. From the 
period of its fotmdatton, above three 
millions of the Bible or Testament had 
been printed in different languages, and 
many thousand copies liad been dispensed 
gratuitously to the poor. In 1733, King 
Frederick William granted this Institu- 
tion the privilege of establishing a sepa- 
rate printing-office, and in consequence 
a large building for this purpose was an- 
nexed to tbe Orphan House, in which Dr. 
Knapp represented there was always a 
large supply ready for sale, and offered 
to execute the orders of the Society. As 
Dr. Knapp appeared to possess the means 
and disposition to co-operate in its views, 
be was particularly requested to furnish 
information from what quarters a demand 
for the Scriptures on the Caustein Insti- 
tution might be expected, and by what 
mode the Society might best assist tbe 
distribution. 

At the commencement of this year, by 
tbe exertions of tbe Rev. John Joenicke, 
the foundation had been laid of a Bible 
Society at Berlin, under the direction of 
some noblemen and peripns of character 
and distinction, which received tlie sanc- 
tion of the king. The British Society 
having previously promised a donation of 
100/. rcileemed its pledge, and'ad4ed an 
equal sum, as an inducement to the newly 
established Society to extend the under- 
taking of printing a Bohemian Bible, to 
an impression also of a Polish Bible, 
which was uigently demanded. 

To advert next to the 'home occur- 
rences of the year ;^a' stereotype impres- 
sion of an octavo English Testament hav- 
ing been prepared, it was circulated 
through tlie medium of individuals and 
Sonday schools, with the Society *s im- 
print in the title page ; (a mark of authen- 
ticity, since affixed also to their books, 
by the Society {ox Promoting Christian 



Knowledge, and the RnsBaa Bible So^ 
ciety.) Other ^eligipiis insfitiitiaiis m 
Great Britain, wm« liberally pecmittai 
to share with the Society in tiie beoeit 
of its arrangementi with tbe UniverHty 
of Cambridge. 

An important and interestii^ eveat to 
be recorded in tbe transactions alao at 
home, is the establishment of a Bible So* 
ciety at Dublin. An Association (wbick 
has been previously noticed) was knaei 
in 179^ for discountenancing vice, aad 
promoting tbe knowledge and pnctkm 
of the Christian religion ; and at it kad 
experienced a considerable accesMi t» 
its funds, by a donation from an nakmamm 
benefactor, for tbe sole purpose of dit- 
tributing the Scriptures, it was deter- 
mined to pursue that object with tbe 
utmost vigour. " We acknowledgei*' 
say the managen, in a striking paswign 
of their address to tbe public, " with 
satisfaction and gratitude,. tbe ralnUe 
labours of those who defend ChristiaBttf 
by the weapons of aiignmeDt. *B«t v» 
venture to assert, ihU the wtoiLpopalmr, 
as well a$ the mod ed^ectual d^mtce ^ 
ChrittianUy^ wwH evercotmdin the eaM- 
bUion (fUs o%o» nathe beauHea, a$ seM m 
the clear mirror of God*» wn4. It ia 
obvious that, tQ the lower classes in pw^ 
ticular, an elaborate detail of the eri^ 
dence must, in most instances be unin- 
teresting and unsuitable. They bar* 
neither the time nor the habits neccssaiy 
for receiving conviction in that W9^. 
But the man of narrowest capacity, wb» 
has only common sense and honesty, will 
scarcely fail, on perusing the Bible itMlf, 
to discover at once that the rules it laji 
down, tend directly to make him good 
and happy : he will recognize in it a lan- 
guage speaking directly to the heart, and 
conveying an intrinsic and almost irre- 
sistible evidence of sincerity and tmtk.'* 
According to a report made in 1796* 
through the Rev. Dr. M agec, the dissemi- 
nation went on with rapidity .* but the 
supply being inadequate, iq 1801, tbn 
Society for Promoting Christian Knov- 
ledge,presented the Association with 1450 
Bibles, and the demand co&tiniied to in- 
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t^rease. At the period of the formation 
<»f the Biitidh Soeioty, many Catholics, 
as well as ProlestaDts, erinced a desire 
tto promote its object. Every Ihio^ 
which the most ardent zeal could dictate, 
bad been attempted on the part of the 
Aseociatton ; bat it was very justly con- 
sidered, that the reqaisite exertions cooU 
lie nore effectnally concentrated by a 
«oeiety deroted to one object, than by an 
inttittttion embracing^ several. On this 
tpMUBd the friends of the Bible cause at 
4iat proposed to incorporate themselves 
.wi& the pasent Society, but afterwards 
^gfVMd, that tB independent establish- 
awt in Dnblio, directed to the supply 
cf theur own population, would excite 
mete local interest and exertion in their 
IhTour. It was therefore judged most 
expedient to set on foot a distinct society 
m DaUin, for the service of Ireland, 
ivhich was recognized by the Bible So- 
«Mi^, and an intercourse established, 
friueh, after tome obstruction, has ripen- 
ed iafeo the most satisfactory connexion. 

A great want of the Scriptures, from 
1hei«[»«sentation of the Society's infonn- 
4Ulto, was ^t througheut the Highlands 
efSeotlaiid: Sky, the most extensive of 
the Westom islands, being found almost 
deaiitnte of a single copy: it was there- 
Ibre determined to print a Gaelic edition, 
for the use of 350,000 persons, of which, 
aoeerding to an estimate in 1803, the 
HigUaad population consisted, and of 
whom 300,000 were ignorant of any other 
language. It was thought expedient to 
efhploy on this occasion, the text accre- 
dited and used by the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge: 
when addressed on the subject, that re- 
Ipectable body, tfiough occupied &em- 
aehres in preparing aa edition, affi>rded 
the most cordial assistance, and fully su[>- 
ported the professions of interest they 
had before made in favour of the Society. 

About the same time, measures were 
taken to relieve the deplorable want ex- 
perienced by the prisoners of war at that 
time in England, amounting to nearfy 
96,000 persons. The spiritual bounty of 
t!ie Society was conveyed to the many 
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receptacles of ig^norance, miserj', and 
vice, io which they were conveyed. On 
no occasion so striking, as in this com- 
merce of pure benevolence, was the beau- 
tiful system of practical philanthropy, in- 
culcated by our religion, more pleasingly 
illustrated, infusing itself into the dark- 
est recesses of the human heart, and 
allaying its most malignant passions. In 
supplying the German aliens in England, 
the Society at Nuremberg contributed 
also, by an order for one thousand Testa- 
ments of their edKion lately complete*!. 

These operations of the Society wore 
accompanied by an extensive communi- 
cation to the public of its reports, whidi 
were circulated tlirougb many respecta- 
ble channels. Associations were in con- 
sequence formed by an active spirit of coh 
operation, excited at London and Bir- 
mingham, on a principle of combined in- 
dividual assistance, after the example of 
the collections in the Scotch Presbyteries 
introduced at Glasgow. These associa- 
tions led the way to the Subsequent fbr- 
mation of auxiliary societies. The ad- 
dress of the London Society, which we 
Te%t€t that the limits of our abridgment 
will not altow us to transcribe, shows 
that the principle of an Institution, after- 
wards matured into that useful instru- 
ment, for promoting the general cause, 
had then been perfectly conceived. Ac- 
tuated by the same spirit, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Brown, the highly respected minis- 
ter of St Mary*8, Birmingham, set on 
foot an association, with the ready co- 
operation of the Afferent dissenting minis- 
ters in that town; and a meeting was 
held, at which George Simcox, Esq. a 
gentleman of the most estimable charac- 
ter, presided. 

Such were the exhilarating prospects 
which opened in various quarters during 
the second year of the Society *s existence. 
Its funds bad now experienced an increase 
of 300/. In annual subscriptions ; whilst 
iOOOJ. were, during the same time, con- 
tributed in Wales, and 4000/. in Scot- 
land. 

We shall pnrpd^ly leave unnoticed 
any thing further in vindication of the 
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yiewB mid teikkMiey of tb* fioctety. Tb« 
coDtroreny on this subject ha« been de* 
cided by a great majority of tbe most 
pious and iDtelligeot persons in tbe Idog^ 
doin. To rerert, therefore, to fuoda- 
mental points, would divert our attention 



too nuoli kfm tbe infMHaat 
which haxre succeeded, and which i 
the pngfem of the Bible Society at ji«Qt* 
seat the cause of the greater part of ^i^ 
cirilized world. 

(7b be amtiimd.) 
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ptseripHon of two ranges ofMomUami in 
the State of Jtateachueetti ; m a Letter 
from Cheder Dewey^ Eeq, Profeeeor, 
^c in Wilkanu CoUegey to Saimtel L. 
MUchill, dated January 12, 1819. 

Dear Sir, 

HAVING read the account of tbe 
mountains of New-£ngland> address- 
ed to you and published in the Monthly 
Magazine for last month, I take the liberty 
to send you tbe following. That ooia« 
munication, so far as I am acquainted, is 
Fery correct, and contains the most full 
account of our mountains which I hare 
read, thoi^h confined principally to the 
mountains of Vermont and New-Hamp- 
^ire. Two elerated' meantains in Mas« 
•achusetts are entirely omitted. The 
one iafiaddie Mountain, betweeo Wil- 
liamstown and Adams, in this state. It 
bas its name from its resemblance, when 
seen at a distance, to a eaddte^ and u 
much higher than any other mountain in 
tfe state. Though neariy insulated, it 
belongs to tbe range which separates Con- 
necticut River fVom the HoosatonictE, 
and lies about 14 mOes E. of S. from 
Mount Anthony, between Pownal and 
Bennington, (Vermont) Gray Lock, the 
highest and southern peak, lies about 5 
miles E. of S. from the College in Wil- 
Kamstown, and is much higher than any 
of the Green Mnmtaine till you pass 
aereral miles to the north, being about 
9800 feet aboTe the College, and proba- 
bly nearly 4000 feet abore the (u/e-tpoi^ 
of the Hudson. The north peak, in fuH 
Tiew from the valley of WiUiamstown, is 
S300 feet iq height A lower range lies 
a little west of these peaks, llie whole 



forms a noble mounlain, of ra|nd ^kent> 
tion, oofered to its summit with lattf 
trees. The beantifol Pimm Ttaemi m 
found CO its veitex, wi^ iithen tamek 
more common. The range, te wbidb 
Saddle Mountain belongs, presenta n# 
very elevated points to the south, tbangli 
it is every where a high ridge. 

The west^ti, or TaomdA range, «p^iek 
divides MassaohusetU from New^Yotk^ 
is much more broken : roads of easf ya^ 
fage cross thnugfa itsbollowsin seveni 
places. It bas b^n generally aaM to 
unite with tbe other range in tbe a W« 
part of Vermont, and both tocetber to 
form the Green Momiakm. Ceptoto 
Partridge stotes, however, that tb^ 4m 
ranges are plainly distinct in YnmwH 
It is certainly desiinble, in^getsgrmpkkol 
respect, to keep them distinct, if ihia ||^ 
the foot To the north of tins place ikm 
range has no elevation, I presume, mhUk 
exceeds 1600 feet The same is tnie t»* 
wards the south, tiU you cosne to tbp & 
W. corner of Bffassacbusctts. Taemidr 
has two elevated pradu on tbe west ef . 
Sheffield. Tbe highest is about S90» 
foot above tbe plain in that town. Tba 
Hous&^.onick flows three or four milca 
from its east base^ witb a slow meander- 
ixHT stream. Between Canaan and Sefia- 
bury, (Conn.) it foUs at once 70 feel» and 
200 feet in tbe course of a few milee. 
Perhaps 980Q feet would not be a high 
estimate for the elevation of Tbosukir 
above the ocean. There is a riwiidfia' 
ble devation stUl further aostb, in Coih 
necticnt, .but its altitude bas sot hmt^ 
aseertained. 

These two ranges of monntotosi 
J^eikihixe ccfttty en tfew eas^ aad 
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jfVMM, MlmlcaJifale, priacipaUy* Th0 
Thcomdf fMUft itfesenlly «oaippaed of 
mgiiiiUi MoriU •kiU, te. The east 
bMe of Tauomde warnxv^om it m ooane 
9nuQed«poioaa,fvaylMM»UNM. Tbrongli 
th« wlMOe extent of the valley> is aband- 
ajice of grmu^ar Hmedone^ which ex- 
tends «Qot|b neurly to Loog-IslaiKl aouody 
a^d i»erUi» perhaps, to Caoada. 

Tbeae raoges are croued by east and 
W99t rpeds, ia three places, in Berkshite 
conii^* They are ali stas^roads, from 
t9 Bostoo. The mrih iwt is 
WifliaoMtovii, pwr ihe m<mar 
AdaiBS and Fkmda, to 
iy OB CoBoeeticBt River. The 
well rrnige u orossed with ease; and the 
eojf, at a leas eleratioa thaa on the other 
tipe raada. A road is also now work- 
up ficwn WilUanatova, orer the west 
» to Troy, and will shorten tlie dls- 
11 miles. The midd/e read pasaes 
thaevgfa PittiMd, em the east range in 
Pew, to NqrlhainiitM The hilb oa this 
revie an higlier than on the others ; h«l 
itts n vend of ipreat taa^. The $(mik 
rand opobms 6>e west range in Weel- 
a ie ek h nd g o , at a modemte eiemtlen, and 
piwhig thfongh Stocldmdgfe, rises the 
east range in Becket, and passes to 
Sptingffield: k is nrach trareUed* Be- 
these, there are two 06X9110 f^>^^ 
iranfas. One Is from Albany, 
through LettOK,to Hartford, (Con.); the 
otfMtIs a stage-road from Hudson, through 
AeAeld, to Hartfeid; it erosseethe west 
range, at eonsiderable eteration, a ism 
Bdles north of Taconick mountain. 

CHESTER DCWET. 

Mr. Editor, 
Tke IbHofring singular and amusing spe- 
•iaaen of theqnaint and oonoeitad style 
of writing, and of the afihotatioBi of 
daasical learning, which ooceprevatied 
amoDg the aefaolars of an eariier dajs 
ia talnn, stmnge as it may appear, 
fttim n f>enerahle Tohyne of l»kr Be- 
fetta: it is the address to the render «t 
the eoonsenoeraent ef the seoond part 
0ilkcmalom'% HafMrtSi andiyefierad 



fin* the a w saniaa t nf y«ar rttdecs. 
One w^ld hardly wa^fote that Barris- 
ter Brewnlow couU have lired in an 
age which had abiNidy been adorned 
by Shakespeare and Baoen, and was 
about to witoesn the splendid display a of 
the genius of Milton. 

«< TO THE READCn. 

Upon the strict sorrey of Natures Tro- 
ducts, there is nothing to be fonod, whe- 
ther in the bosome of its Cauiu^ or in its 
Sin^fUlariiics, within the Coneertly of the 
Universe, which being cootemphUed ai 
an ioteUectuall distance, beyond the 
Macrnetiok J^ueium of our Senses, doth 
Jiot/eHcMe witli more certainty, JVedton, 
probability, as more obsequious to the 
Prototype of its prqicction, thon MAN ; 
the very Cronolpgie of whose Errors doth 
compute hia ExUtency^ an ingratefull re- 
turne ibr the dignity of his Eumce^ 
which unmolested and freed from the 
ProctuMy of his Juaior and Inferior 
iaoulties, would bare $jU him in the bar- 
menions (Me of his motion, and have 
secured him, as weU against the scandall 
of a JPiemfiH^e^ as the EccUpte of his 
native glory: Bsat alasl the doome is 
past. Ex Mt m Ui M m BmraH u rum, hee*f 
now benighted with ^noranee, PhaiM' 
mmui*t and Verities ; an Igmtfatum^ and 
a Unck^hcy, are Eodemeaiculo; which 
conditioQ imposes upon him something 
more then JIMtphoricttlfy, the seroUance 
of a Motk-Jfy^t which is in nothing so soli- 
citous, as in its ewnn mine : Neverth^- 
lease had Privation in his Judgement 
been the onely losse, hee could then havo 
undergone ; but his Pioro di m&Ua, but 
hit will, and loo loo oereous Potestativan^ 
have StigmatixM lum in all his habfludee. 
MndifUtfoerjum, with a more reproachfuH 
Scbfiqutt of VMuaio ieto^ in which 
riiamefun state, forgetting hia ConsUta- 
tlve Nature, and rudely breaking through 
his Divisive difference, he seems now to 
be lost, if perchance he is not found in 
the confused Thioketa and Forests of his 
Qmm§4 where measuring his actions (m- 
ther Jiu$a funmt) by the Cubit of his 
atrength, he.giddyea himsnlfo into a JffoMt 
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of L%quieUtdei, shaffing: Uie Malelbctor 
and Jadg^e into one Cbahre, to make up 
^be Riddle of all Injustice, because all 
things are Just ; Heoce was the no lease 
opportune, then needfull Fenu of Cicero's 
Vir magnut quidem Sf saj^ens^ Sic. 
Hence the blis^full emergency of all 
Lawty the liraitting RepagulaU of his In- 
solency, and the Just Monuments of bis 
DepraoUy : But Hmc polydacry€^ he is 
^et so unirilling to foigoe his baineftill 
Appetite (Reasons too potent Competitor) 
tbat be is sttU perswaded be may salely 
act without eontrolment; though like a 
Partridge in a Net, he finds no other 
Guerdon for bis Bussle, then a more hope- 
lesse hreUUon : And as if he were damn- 
ed to be a Fury to himselfe, be will not 
admit that wholesome«nd thriving Coun- 
cell, That Obedience to Lawi is a much 
more thriving piece of Prudence then 
Sacrifice; and as much differenced as 
innocency, and guih ignorant of its erpiO' 
Hon, Whence I conceive by a just title, 
to keep the World from Combats, and 
the reward of vertue from Violation, the 
wisest in all Ages have had the priviledge, 
not onely of prescribing, but of coacttng 
the oilers of RegimeiU aoKHigst others, 
who by necessary Complot have engaged 
for cbservanoe ; which somthing seems 
to repaire the loss ; yet so, as by our 
Dianoetickgy we have opportunity enough 
to see, and like the Satyre in the Fable, 
to feare, our Idteated Humanity, although 
in a more sublime contemplation, it may 
fall out otherwise, in respect that the 
Law of Eaenees are more oertaine, and 
of a far more facile direction, then those 
•f existency ; which is so necessarily 
enticed to infinite Inoertainty, from 
Approximation of Accidents^ that it would 
DOW be an equal madnesse for the Crovem- 
our to think he can, or the governed to 
fancie bee should, constitute Laws, Adce- 
quote to humane VeUeUy, since the wilb 
of no'two Sons of Adam did ever Mdhe* 
maHcaUy concenter, nor were ever two 
humane Actions shaped with paralld cir- 
cumstSdMses ; which, as it aeems necessa* 
lily to impmt the d^fidmcy oi the Rule, 
CO also to io^ tbe evident reawD of 
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Debating and Beportiilg of Cases is ear 
Law : And the denoting of lAaati^^km 
in that of the Empire ; which firat, fto- 
ptriy are, or (a notaHone) at least sfaould 
be, no other then ExcepHont to th»B»lei 
generall, from a due consideratioQ «f Ah 
dmduaUng circumstanoes. For tbe Er- 
pediment of which knowledge, this Oca* 
tleman, the painfull Collector of tbeie 
ensuing Relations, for his owne bentit, 
whilst yet. living, and fiir ^ goed d 
i)lfaers, who by nainres Decree should sei 
his Pyrey did tiiink it TmiH to myie hii 
Observations Legible: There "liiMr re- 
maine% nothing, hot thy Bom eon a% d §{ im 
which thou wilt oUige Uie Pnhll^er to 
continue thy Friend in all like OpinrtB> 
nities. 

R. M. Ba^:" 

Reason* for belseoistgtk^ Earth to b^m 

AnimaL 
DsAm Sm, . 

I have often wondered at the ^getist 
of that littie thing called man, in ioe«tio; 
himself at the head of creatioii. Wen 
he as comprehensive and* astute as hs 
would fain be thought to be, there is res* 
son to believe he nmst soon be cvt^iort 
of all his usurped plumes. Co«U the 
peal of that thunder, and the gtaie of thst 
lightning, which impresses him with so 
much awe, be construed into the i&Airii 
atedrs^ and dreadful roar of seme nighty 
living monster, how mudi more fociMy 
wj)old he af^H^s^te^^his insignifioaaoe ! 
Add should he extend his view afinr steps 
ferther, and see in tbat tremendoos ani* 
'Hi the very earth << in which we mofs 
and have our being," to what a cahni- 
tons depth of degradation wiU he have re- 
duced bis high prerogatives ! And has aU 
our phikisophy then arrived to this, that 
man is but a mere animalcuU, infestiogf 
with his brother tribes of the amnial 
kingdom, the crevices and ragas in the 
hide of tbat Imse creature vrhom wt de- 
nominate Ear& ! Even so dotb appear to 
be the truth.— Our reascm for believisg 
^ earth to be ^ animal an grmmded 
upon analo^,a species of evideaee which 
we are told by an iflnstrioos aad approved 
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iBtboi% >Q tiMW Batten, fnniiehes <« a 
mtMai ifroand of ccftQcotnre and inqutiy ,'* 
IHfering from expemnoe, that grand abut- 
BMnt of. our lo^y only in degree. On a 
lonpafison of what maf be termed the 
ittrifantes of the earth, with ^ae charac- 
ters of the animal kingdom, it would seem 
that this globe is deficient in no one par- 
ticular» and even possesses more than the 
oommon allotment of those distinctiTe 
properties which are said to he essential 
loaaknality. They hare only^this rery 
■atnral difference, that where they are 
developed in the earth, they are oommen- 
■uate with her magnitude. Yet they 
baie<«Bcap€id the piercing ken of homan 
obsenration ; onr perceptions apparently 
being confined within a certain range of 
objects, eqnally perplexed on the one 
hand by immensity, or minuteness on the 
•tber. Has not the earth moUon^ one of 
the roost prominent features of life ? Who 
has not dwelt with admiring rapture on 
tbe^lmost immeasurable, yet impercepti- 
ble^ rapidity of her flight! She has the 
neykwhillony tlie whirligig or rotatory 
noiioi. 4»f«many of the similarly-shaped 
aniraak of the zoophytical tribe. Has 
the not blood-veueli? What are those 
mighty rirers, the Wolga, the Danube, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Nile, the La 
Plata^ the Orondco, the Hudson, the Mis- 
Msippi, and the St. Lawrence, with their 
ionumerable branches, but so many huge 
^eins that pervade and ramify the snper- 
fices of her envelope ! The ocean and 
the inland seas ue so many receptaciis 
or sinuses, in which are concentrated Hi 
circulating fluids previous to their admi^ 
fiioa, probably, into a still larger set of 
vessels, which communicate with some 
central point in the dark recesses of her 
interior. After all the boasteddiscove- 
^s ef naturalists, their exfodiations have 
'^^^reely penetrated into the barecorticle 
^her substance. As far as these re- 
•«*W3hes have gone, however, it would 
appear, from the succession of strata we 
1**^ with, that this crusty covering or 
coat is, hke that of most animals, of « 
laminated, or rather tunicated structure. 
1^ fiithomability of inland seas and lakes 



lead to the inference, tiiat this stratified 
iagument underlays also the bosom of the 
deep, except where the latter communi- 
cates with the internal parts of the circu- 
latory system. While 

Each purple peak, each flinty spirs 
Shooting abropily from the dell 
Its thundcr-splimer'd pinnacle, 

are like the spines and processes on the 
body of the little sea-urchin, the mere 
prickles or tubercles jutting from her 
surface ! It is almost pitiable to abase 
in this way, by " one fell swoop," all the 
admired eflusicms of poetry and romance 
that have resounded, for so many ages 
past, their encomiestic strains o*er the 
wondrous beauties of nature. When; 
then, too, are the mighty pyramids ! 

The cload-capt towers, the gorgcoits palaces * 
Tlie solemn temples ! 

They are indeed " like an insubstantial 
pageant,^' and little doth it matter if they 
** leave not a rack behind." Incompara- 
bly less durable, and infinitely less magni- 
ficent or vast, than the massive pillars of 
coral reared by the pygmy labours of the 
polype in the bosom of the ocean, they 
are yet the proud and arrogant monu- 
ments of himian exertion, and the sublime 
mansions of human habitants ! Never- 
theless, those objects that we so presump- 
tively group together under the common 
appellation of Works of Nature and Art, 
can never entirely lose their influence 
upon the hiunan intellect. Though di- 
vested of much of their importance by 
the light of analogy, they still retain cer- 
tain unalienable relations tpwaMls our- 
selves that can never be undermined. 
Thus their relations of magnitude, of 
proportion, of fitness, will, in all proba- 
bility, remain immutable while the con- 
stitution of our mind preserves its sus- 
ceptibility to beauty and sublimity. That 
part of the earth's coat which we call the 
alluTioo, and which fills up the valleys 
and forms the banks and bottoms of lakes 
and rivers, and lines the coasts of teas, 
appears to be no other than a deposition 
or secredoo, like the adipose and ceHu- 
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lir matter of oUier animab, to gtre ber The Miih, too, perffMiies, and tgtan 
m coDvenieot aod ele^nt rotttodity of absorbs tbe ihiids tbmt sbe bad eimtted, 
i»hape. thas keeping^ good tiie rootid of circnla- 

The lofty pme, "fretted by the angry tioo, as seen in "cloudfc, and rapoors, 
gasts of beaven," to tbe humble daisy and storms. *' If she has do distinct 
that just lifts its head from tbe ground, mouth at either of her poles, ft is proba- 
are the hairM and dmotiy of rarious figure. Me that her nutritire functions are per- 
and strength, and sixe, that embellish and formed entirely through the medium of 
mat over the face of this globe. It is her natural pores. It is difficult to say 
among these punf/ brUtlei^ and on this why she has been put, by some, in tbe 
toft pubescence^ that the little animalcule femenine gender. 

Man " plays such fiaintastic tricks ;•* and But our topic becomes too nnwieidy to 
makes the ^laggy forests and pimple be dwelt upon tn so small a compass. It 
TnmmUtms of old Earth re-echo with hiif swells too rapidly to be long gazed upon 
clamours ! Were it compatible with my with steadiness. Hear tbe Idud cra^ of 
limits, I could here expatiate on the mul- her eotce in the thund.^r " bellowing o^er 
titudes of other and larger animalcules, the deep !** Hark, while she roQs aloo|^ 
that nestle and procreate like a sort of epi- the sky with ber sister spheres! It ia 
zootic or parasitic vcmiin, in the hairs the tremendous earthquake that erer and 
and dandiif of old rootlier Earth. I anon shakes the foundations of her frame, 
might tcU of UiOJ^e who, HkeTaenias, and and giving vent to her dreadful fury, 
Lumbrici, and Hydatids, roll about in her pierces with deafning din the remote*! 
very bkxid, and revel upon ber vitaU! regions of eternal space! 
The sea-serpent, with his terrific contor- Yours, Ac. 

tions, would dwindle into the microscopic TIUSMEOISTUS. 

eel, and the monster Kraken and tlie ■ ^ 

spouting whale form but larger species of Prcmmdatum ^tke Latin Lasigmg$. 
the same contemptible race. She is too 

immoaMirably great, however, to evince Tl*© foHowing is extracted from the 
thereaclion of sensibiUty from the insect Gentleman's Magazine, published iu 
stings and musquito turmoils of a class of I^oodon. The cause of complaint* 
existences so pitqously insignificant ! But which is the chief subject of the artkle, 
let us recall to our reflection for a mo- cxisU also in the United States; and the 
nent the countless myriads again Uiat proposed remedy has frequenUy been su^. 
harbour in. the substance of these very gested to several professors and learned 
^iogm I gentlemen in this country. In fact, it is 

What a boundless field of inquiiy here inconsistent to say that the Latin Ian- 
poesento itself ! Do we then see the guage is the universal language of the 
links, can we mark the progression of learned, so long as its true pronwiciatim 
the! chain, whote extremes arc concealed ia not universally adopted, 
in awful mystery ! Is creation, thm, btd The rhymes of an angUciser or fIngliA 
em maotided aeries of germs! This is cer- laUnist, are no rhymes to the latinist who 
tai^ oaiteq>ODdent to the grdinati4M^ pronounces the language correcUy. How- 
thmgs, and even to that oriMiaelica/ or e^er, in the remarks below, the subject 
graduaied action, if I may so caU it, of i« presented in a proper point of view; 
the human mind itself! The doctrine of and while we offer it to the attention of 
equivocal 'generation rests upon a cause- our learned readers, we would also urge 
less base, a suppoaitimi at which the soul its importance. K. N. 

of aianieooik with chilting bmror! It — 

it, bendet, va idle aad uselets fantasy, if *' I would observe respecting the ne- 
it be tnie that the. filth itMlf ii ail tiiomU disadvantage, that while the latin* 
gnJinaL istt of all the other countries of £ajrope. 
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(aotrnthstandrng some slight raneties of 
pranimciation) can mntually midentaiid 
each other; the EoglishmaD, when in 
companj with foreig^ners, finds himself 
placed in ' the awkward predicament of 
being unable either to understand their 
Latin, or to make them understand his* 

This serious disadvantage chiefly re- 
sults from his persoFeriog refusal to com- 
ply with the universal practice of the 
rest of Europe in the pronunciation of 
the first three vowels, A, E, and I, as if 
he were determined that the old descrip- 
tion 

— — '< peniujs toto divisos orbe Britannos/' 

shoaU ^'for (j^,'' (A E I,) hold ^^ood, 
even in language, as well as in Geogra- 
phical position. 

Hence, when continental scholars hear 
him speak Latin with his insular pecu- 
hsLrity of pronunciation, we need not be 
surprised if they should suppose him to 
be speaking in some barbarous, unintel- 
figible jaigon ;— or, on the other hand, if 
they suspect tliat he seriously aims at 
speaking real Raman LaHih they must 
very fr^uently be at a loss to unriddle 
hii naeaning : how, indeed, can it be other* 
wise, when they necessarily mistake his 
A for E, his E.for I, his Fate for Feli^ 
Rarum for Rerumy Dearwn for ZHerumy 
Berne for Bini, Sperofat Sjnro^ Ferum 
for Vwwn^ Fdo for Ftfo, ftc. &c. &c. ?— 
for it were an endless task to notice the 
almost innumerable misconceptions like- 
ly to arise &om his pronunciation of these 
two vowels alone, the A and the £. 

But tiie evil ends not here. The I, at 
prooonnced by him in Dttna,. Vno^ Sic. 
if another sooice of embarrassment^ 
thoagfa not (I grant) of immediate mis- 
ccmception; because foreigners in gene- 
lal can hare no conceptioQ of winit is 
intended by that soimd, whieb is un- 
known to their ears ; except indeed, that 
a Gennan (having a simil^ sound in the 
diphthong £ I in his own language) may 
be able to goess at the Englishman's 



conclude oa the snl^eot, I wmdd (witb 
all due deference to those to whom defe- 
rence is due) beg leave to ask*— 

Is it not matter of serious regret, that 
the British youth, who devote so consi- 
derable a portion of tlieir best days to the 
acquisition of the Latin language, are 
not taught to adopt that very simple and 
easy pronunciation which m%fat render 
it useful to them in those situations where 
it would prove most useful ? I mean, in 
foreign European countries, whose ver- 
nacular languages they do not under- 
stand. 

If once tlie heads of our univernties 
were to issue their mandate for the adop- 
tion of the continental pronunciation of 
the A, E, and I, the example would be 
immediately followed in all our public 
and private schods; and the rising gene- 
ratipD of English latinists would soon be 
qualified to hold converse with the la- 
tinists of any other country, to which 
business, pleasure, or accident, might 
conduct them. 

If ever the subject should come under 
consideration, the T I before vowels (as 
in OrtUio, Chratia^ &c.) may also reasona^ 
bly claim attention; for althougfa the T, 
in such positions, is by some nations pro- 
nounced as T S, and by othen as the soft 
S or C, the Englishman would be more 
readily and certainly understood by fo- 
reigners in general, if he pronounoied It 
as simple T (Ora't^^ €hr»4y-a) than as 
S H ; because. In the former case, his 
hearers would at least know what letters 
trere intended, a^ thus would at once 
catch the sense, indepeDdeat of the 



J say nothing of the U» though, in some 

oases, to be mistaken for f U: bvt, to 

Vol. IV.— No. iv. 37 



In the mean time, I do not oooceivtt 
that this innovation, or rather, tins resto- 
ration of the genuine sounds, can be lia- 
ble to any ralid or serioos objeotioDs fVom 
those who are the most dooply interested 
in the question-*-oor clssrical sehglarB, 
I mean ; ttiough it migfat perhaps jnove 
not altogether palatable to aaoter ii^ 
soriptioB of our fellow dtisenswhomlfht 
be disposed to consider it as an edioiis 
ShMoiethy finrnisfaiBg a too read^ eriti- 
Tkm to di^iocuish At|iwiln>iiiiiriwm 
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the ni^iEtuied preteDder, who attempts 
to quote or read liatio words or phrtset 
which he does not midentaiid. 



Obtcrmtimi9 on th^ LaUtude^ the Eor^ 
being connikred w a tpherM: by W* 
M^iAiUT, A. M. TeaduBT of Mtdgm- 
ewn, 30 FulUm-dred, J^ew-York. 

\% ihti drawing the parallel (brovgb the 
43 d^Toe of north l^tode, mhmh is in- 
tended to be the bonndary line between 
the United States and the British settle 
ments, is become a matter of dispute* the 
ibUowing remaxks may serve to elacidat^ 
tl\e snl^ject It wonld appear from the 
statements made by gentlemen ^mgsfed 
io the operation, that the latitude found 
by o&senxilioo is not the true latitude. In 
books of narigation and geography, the 
earth is generally vepresented as a globe 
or sphere; and, accinrdii^ to D^. Mackay, 
«< the latitude of any pkice, is that por- 
tion of the meridian of that place which, 
is contaiped between the equator and the 
given place,'' Dr. Bowditch calls it ^* thQ 
angular distance from the equator ma- 
tured op its sepoodaiT) or the meridian 
parsing through it" These defioitioni 
have 99 v Hne uQO to the earth as a sphe- 
mid; bnt the latitude is, and always must 
be found* in practice, op the earth's sur- 
fiibe; and the %i2re of the earth is not 9^ 
g]pb«» but au olrifite spheroid. Oibera 
•ay, that *' the lAititude of af^ plao^ op the 
•aftb, it equal to the altitude of the pde 
abore thehonxon of that place, measured 
mk a meridian panning thnragh the zenith 
of the place and the pole." La Place 
{MapoiMim du gytUme du JUcnie) says, 
<* Ia distance ^ i'^uateur^ depend de 
Taugle compris eotre le z^th et r^ua* 
ieur c^ilfi^ e( 091 angle est eridemment 
4gal k la hautcw du p^ sur llwriBmi; 
potjke hauteur est eeq«(erewianiD« iati' 
iiAt en geegraphte." In thoTeiy deli- 
cate eperalioae for delenmnii^ the length 
of a degree op the earth's suriaoe, tb« 
height oC the pple is alwaya dateranfied 
al JMch extrcasi^ of die measured ans, 
wilhtegMfttaife^oKiMeqpolmcy; ud 



the imgth ff ih4 arc, at die extremities 
of which 4he pole is higher at one eoitr^ 
mity than at the other, by ene degree, k 
always esteemed the length of a degree 
en the surface of the earth. The lati- 
tude feond by the pole's altitude agrees 
exactly with another method by which 
we ascertain the zenith distance, and ^len 
add or substract the sun's decUnatioa as w 
shown in books of Astronomy. This la- 
titude also agrees with the oUier celestial 
arcs or angles, and from it, the axvmOkf, 
Hmes, &c. are deduced without any error- 
Astronomers make use of the terns 
reduced latitude, and corrected latitude 
(see Delambre); but these have no refer 
ence to the observed geographical lati- 
tude under consideration. The latilsdo 
of the Observatory, at Greenwidi, wm 
found by mmre than one hundred <A)wrra- 
tions of circum-polar stars, to a firactieB ol 
a second; and who ever imagined thai 
this wgis not the true latitude? Or who 
will dispute tiiat the latitude of the Ob- 
servatory at Paris, is not truly found; or 
that the French astronomers have taken 
a false for a true latitude? T^e reduced 
httitude is sometimes called the trm hrti- 
tude, and it is so; and the observed lati- 
tude would give wrong resalts when re* 
forred to certain astronomical operattons r 
il is also true in reference to the spheroid- 
al earth; but no more so in the latter 
case than the observed latitude : bodiare 
true. Whatever the exact figure of the 
earth may be, that is, whether we use 
the eccentricity found by Sirlsade New- 
ton, La Place, or the more correct one 
of Dr. Adrain, the reduced latitude k 
easily determined; but In ere^ case it 
will come out a different quantity. Adepit- 
ing that discovered by Dr. Adrtun, the 
parcdlel reqmred to be drmon, would be 
iaaparallel 12 1-4 miles to the north of the 
pandkl passing through north latitude 46i* 
5' SS"' S^ia But is this the ladttklo us 
commonly understood by astronomers and 
navigaipp? and if the fiaio latitude wm 
adoplad, ahould we aot ho under the ne- 
cessity of reducing the latitudes ef evMy 
oter place imoa the earth, to correspcmd 
with the Ifttilttde of the above paralh^ 
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dr die llM latfihide of thk Ikmlkiwrf p** 
HJkl would Bdf coftcipood tHtb fliat dC 
finy other placfe dn tb^ ^artb ; and #hlit 
benefit would result from such an altera- 
tion of the latitude? The fnaHfler^ n^Ot 
haTio; found bis lafituA^ hf iM tsxtd 
method, ineuld have to reduce it to the 
aew hrtifude by this rule, ^< As the iquare 
df the e&nh*8 trftosterse ftxis id td th^ 
iquaM of the conjugate, so is the tdni^tit 
of the obsefved latitude to the tangent 
of the correction ; which sobstraoted firom 
lh« observed latitude, gires the corrected 



in 



latitude." For this extra trouUe, niari* 
ners would not thank u& But Is this re* 
duced latitude more commodions, eillier 
at sea or land, than the observed latitude 
now in use ? — No. Is the reduced kti- 
tude true, iiid the dKserred latitude fUse? 
—No. Cat! any gbod reason, them, be 
assigned why we should make use of the 
reduced latitude in preference to the ob- 
served latitude ?-^If one : fi>r it would in 
all cases be vastly more troublesome to 
dfetcrminc, and have Co advantage what- 
ever over the other when determined. 
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Art. r LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



ORIGINAL works recently published 
. br the principal booksellers r 
An Aooiversary Diacoursey delivered 
befine the New-Yoiii Historical Society, 
DeoeiBber 7r 1818. By Guliak C. Ver- 
PLAncK, £s4. 

" Onnribus his nivcA cisguntar tcmpofa vHia.** 

YlHOIt. 

** n s oi s ttt 4fA est ditfiie de peindre la vertn. 
Je n'espere pomt rembellir ; die est frop au dee- 
m» des oneoieos fri voles de Fetprit — inais)e hii 
rendrai homlbge. J<& la presenterai dans sa ma* 
joHeage simplicity/'— -—77uwia«, Eloge de 

CataJogus Cellegii Neo— CassaiieBsis* 
Benmpnblicarum Foederatarum Ameri- 
C8B Smnmas Potestatis Anno XLIIL 

Soqgs of the Teoaple, or Bridgewater 
Cc^eetion of Sacied Music. Sixth edi- 
fieo, iiiiproved and enfarged. 

A Directory to the Holy Scriptures, 
for the «se of Unfortunates undtr Con- 
finement By JoKM STAitroRD, M. A. 

" Search the Scriptures.''— John v. 39. 

An Address dehvensd in behalf of the 
New- York Institution fiir the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, before the New- 
York Forum, at the conelusfon of a Vo- 
luBteer DebaUs for the benefit of said Iii- 
stttutioi^ December 94, 181d« By Sil- 
TAinjs MiLLXB, otie of the Directors. 
Published by order of the Directors, and 
for the benefit of said Institution. 

Docameuts rcfotrre to Savings Benks, 
latemperaiioe, nd Lotteries. Published 
bv order of the Society for the Pfermk* 
tm of Panpt riBOB in the City of New- 
York. 



'the New- York Selection of Sacred 
Music, compiled by F. D. Allen. 

Report oflhe New-York Peace Socie- 
ty, at the Annirersary, Dec* 25, 1818. 

Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society, for Promoting Agriculture* 
(todtainiD^ Communications on various 
S^objects ift Jftusbandry and rural afiairs. 
Tor. 4th. 

The Christian's Monitor, or Pi^tica) 
Guide to Future Happiness ; intended for 
the use of Koman Catholics in the United 
States. Under the approbation of fiisbop 
Connblly. By tho, nev. Wm. Taylob, 
A. ». of St Patrick's Cathe^fraT. 

The Printer's Guide, or an Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Printing^ including aa 
Essay on Punctuation, and Kemarks oh 
Orthography; with a copperplate, ex- 
hibiting the manner of marking a Proof- 
sheet for the priess, and a scale for calcu- 
lating the expense of printing a work. 
By C. S. Van Winkle. 

Minutes of the proceedings of a special 
meeting of the fifteenth American Con- 
vention for promoting t^ Abolition of 
Slavery, and improving the condition of 
the Ai^-ican race ; assembled at Philadel- 
phia, on the 10th day of December, 181S, 
and continued by adjournments until the 
15th of the same month, inclusive. 

An Examination into the expediency 
of establishing a Board of Agriculture in 
the State of New- York. Published by 
the New- York Corresponding Associa- 
tion for the promotion of Internal Im- 
pivf en lents. 

A? Ust of the Pbst-offiees m the United 
States, with the names of thePostmastera, 
thfe Counties Mid States irt' Tfrhich ^ey 
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are situated, and 6ie distancet from the 
City of WathingtoQ. 

fiormgn Work§ re^prinUd; tome wik 
lOiUt andMdUimu byAmeriamJiU' 

Hie Life of Ikfrt. Bfur Ftetcher, relict 
of the late Rer. John Fletcher, Vicar of 
Meidely ; with an eng^Tin^. 

Edg^worth't Pareati' Avistant, or Sto- 
ries for ChildreD. By Maria Eldgewor fl i. 

FloreDce Macarthy; a noreL By 
Iiady MoigaD. 

Clarentioe; a norel. By Mim Bnr- 
n€2j» author of « Traits i^Natare.' 2 vols. 

The Fast of St Magdalen; a romance. 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 2 rols. 

-«* Thou ihah leave 

Each thing belov'd most dearly: 'tis the 

lastthaft 
Shot ffom the bow of exile." 

Carey*t DeuOe. 

A Dictionary of the English Langnage ; 
in which the words are deduced from their 
originals, and illustrated in their differ- 
ent significations, bv examples from the 
best writers. To which are prefixed, a 
History of the Language, and an English 
Grammar. By Samuel Johkson, L.L.D. 
With the addition of the StandaH of Pro- 
nunciation established in Walke&'s Crit- 
ical Pronouncing Dictionary. Vol I. 
part 1, of the ^ edition; and vol. I. 
part 1 and 2, of the 8to. edition. 

Descriptions of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the People of India ; and of their 
Institutions, Religious and Civil. By the 
Abbe J. A. Dubou, Missionary in the 
Mysore. 2 rols. 

A Course of Morning and Erening 
Prayer, for every dajr in the Month ; to 
which is prefixed a Discourse on Family 
Religion. By Jaues Bean, Minister of 
the Walbeck Chapel. First American, 
from the 12th London edition, carefully 
revised and adapted to the use of Chris- 
tians in the United States. 

A Scripture Help, designed to assist in 
Reading the Bible profitably. By the 
Rev. Edwakd Bickebstxth ; illustrated 
with 4 maps. 

Ree's New Cyclopedia. VoL XL. part 
1, being the 79th Number. 

De Viris Illustribus Urbis Romas, a 
Romnlo ad Augustum. Ad usum Scho- 
laram. Anctore C. F. Shomond, in Uni- 
Tersitate Parisieni Professore emerito. 
Juxta Novam editionem Parisiensem, 
anno 1817. 

IForfcf propa$ed to be Published. 

By Samuel Huettii, of this city The 

Insbtntes of the Christian Relinon. By 
JdKf CALVQf. TraailatAd from the 



origmal Latiii edftioD, and collated witib 
the Author's last edition in French, hf 
Jomv Allen. Preceded by Memoirs of 
the Life of Calvin, by John Mackenxie. 

** Take especial care, befbie yoo aim yonr 
Aeht at Cahriaisiii, that voa know what iiCat> 
viaim, and wiwt is not.*^ 

Bishop HoasLxn 

[The publisher remarks, that *' Ca]« 
Tin's Institutes of die Christian Religion, 
having ever been esteemed his beat pro- 
duction, ought to be m the pomeetion ^ 
every Chrittian.^* This is positive lan- 
guage. But a recommendation, signed 
by several reverend gentlemen, contains 
stronger terms: — «<To those who are 
acquainted with the character and histOKy 
of John Calvin, any recommendatian of 
his works is superfluous. To those iriio 
are not, and we fondly hope they are hot 
few, we take the liberty oftkiJtingy Uudlkt 
Chrietian World netfer hae bom blemi 
with an unintpired mo^ of maier m^ 
more vigoroue vUelleH^ morejervemtjriely^ 
and eminent hoUneee; more enlarged ac- 
omrement* in humane but eepedaiht^ lAea- 
logical learning; and more extendoe ute- 
fUdnees to hii/elhw men^ than thieuMet t^ 
kutrioue reformer.**] 

A Sermon delivered on tlie An ni vw ai y 
of the Western Education Sociefy, at 
Utica, Dec. 31, 1818, by the Rev. Dr. 
Norton. To which will be added, the 
Report of the Direclon» tad aa Adtoas 
tothePuUio. 

Heniy Wheaton, Esq. Reporter to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is 
engaged in preparing for the press a Di- 
p^est of the Decisions of that Court, from 
Its establiriraient in 1789 until the present 
time; together with the Decisions of the 
Continental Court of Appeals in Prize 
Causes, during the Revolutionary Waf. 

LITEBAmr AND FBILOSOPHICAX. SOCIXaPf 
or NXW-YORK. 

At the anniversary meeting of thk Se- 
cietyy held at the Society's HaU, in the 
New- York Institution, on Thursday, Ja- 
nuary 14, 1819, the following oficers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

PrendeoL 
Db WrrT Clinton, L. L. D. 

yiee-PreeidetUi. 
David Hosack, M. D. let 
Samuel L Mitchll, M. D. 2d^ 
James Kent, L. L. D. 3d. 
Couneellore. 
Jacob M<»ton, Esq. 
GuLiAN C. Vkbplancx, Esq. 
Caowalladkb D. Coldxn, Esq. 
Jojuf Gbiscom, 

Rev. Frederick C. ScnAgrwEMf A. M. 
Jomx Watts^ M. D. 
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JJUfory ^ati.BMi^ MdUgende. 
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jLiSjBicAmflat H. Btstbks, BLD. 
Wm* Jamxs MACNxnEN, M. D. 
Iambs EUsTBumN, 
Bav. JoBir Mac Yicksb, A. M. 
Valbhtikb MofT, M. D. 
J«stAH O. HorrMAif, Efc}. 

Corresponding SacraterveK 
Jambs RBmncK, A. M. 
John W. Fbancis, M. D. 

iZecoriin^ Secrelarief, 
Jambs Stougbton, Esq. 
HsiTRY Whbaton, Esq. 

Curators. 
SAMVtL W. Moore, M. D. 
Jacob Dtckman, M. D. 

Treasurer. 
FktAHcis B. WiNTHROP, Esq. 

NEW-TOBK HISTORXCAL SOCIBTT. 

At aa election for officers of this Society 
hr the easoing year, the foUowing gen- 
tleflsen weie doly elected : 

Preaideni. 
D». Witt CnnTOif. 

Vico-PreiidenU, 
Samukl li. M1TGULL9 M. D. 1st. 
JoBir Trumbull, Sd. 

SUmding CommUtee. 
Pbtkb a. Jat, 
AmrMoinr Blbbckeb, 
J08K G« Boobrt, 
GuLiAH C. Vbrblakck, 
JoBir M'Kessob, 
Jambs Eastburn, 
J. W. Brackbt. 

Be?. P. C:. ScHABFFER, Librarian.^ 
Ltman Spaldiro, M. D. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
John Pintard, 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 

X.tBRASr op the IfBW-TORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sereral yalaable and scarce rolumes 
mie missing, and Tarioos sets are brdcen. 
Those persons who have it in their power 
to restore the lost Tolumes, and all who 
faaTe books from the Library, are request- 
ed to retnm them without dekiy, in order 
to enable the Librariaa and Standing 
Committee to complete a proper arrange- 
ment, and a catalogoe of the Library. — 
The Snb-Librarian, Mr. S. B. Hutch- 
sfn^ 91 Chamber-street, will attend at 
the Library-room, in the New-York In- 
etitntioii, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
IromS ta 6 o'clock, P. M. 

No Strah GBR can be admitted into the 
libfary-room, unless introduced by a 
member of the Society, or funushed with 
a note from a member to the Sob-Libra- 
rian. 

Mbmbbbs, and others who enter the 
Library-rooTOy are reqaeeted lo replace 



idl books wbkdi'tf^y may hire taken 
down from the shdves. 

The Sub-Librarian is directed to report 
erery nolatka of ^ rales of &e Library 
as soon As it is atoettahied. 

F. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Idbrarian* 

important imrBNTION. 

The Hon. William J. Lewis, Mem- 
ber of Congress, from Virginia, has re- 
cently invented a machine for propeUing 
vessels of all sizes, from a small boat up to 
the largest ship of war. This niacbine is 
said to be more simple, and incomparably 
more powerful ttiao any other hitherto in- 
vented*, and tides and currents, instead 
of weaJkeniog, will increase its active 
power. Steam, weights, springs, hone, 
or manual power, can be used according . 
to the size of the vessel. It will answer 
for the sea as well as a mill-pond. Na 
wave can ii^ure or destroy it 
monument. 
Tlie CorjJoration of this city have 
erected a Monument on the Battery, a 
few yards from the railing in State-street, 
and nearly opposite Bridge-street.' It is 
a solid block of white marble, between 
three and four feet high, tlie top of which 
is a square surface, bearing the following 
inscription : 

To perpetuate 

The Site of tlie S. W. Bastion of 

Fort George, 

In 40*> 4y 8" N. Latitude, 

as observed bv \ 

Capt. JOHN MONTRIESSOR, and 

DAVID RITTENIIOUSE, / 

In October, 17G9, 

The Corporation of the City of New-Yoik 

Have erectctl this TClonmnent, 

A. D. MDCCCXVIII. 



R. Ackerman f London) has in the 
press. High Quarrels with the Pope. A 
Correspondence between the Court of 
Rome and Babon Von Messenuebc, 
Bishop of Constance. In which the Bi- 
shop disputes the authority of the Pope 
in Germany; with an Account of bis En- 
deavours, and every probability of Suc- 
cess, to effect a general Reformatio^) 
in the German CatfioHc Church. 

GERMAN LITEHATURE. 

Belles Lellrts. 
An early friend of Schiller's, Joseph * 
Charies Mellish, Esq. now British Consul 
<Jeneral to the Hanseatic Cities, and re- 
siding in Hambuigh, has just publi^ed. 
ip a very elegant volume, Poems in the 
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Ctern>BB> L i ay mi f , mihkk fer J pog li ii i 
exoellenee, mod tibe purity of the Ocmmiii 
JaaTV aothJof to \m dciired, tnd odI^ 
caoM at to rqgiM tlMt tbw tnimber ■ 
too smaU. Bir. MeUak Kred ia 1796 
udH titt fbHofrioi^ youu, at Weiinar; en- 
med the fnendship of Schiller, and the 
ooier great geDitiBes who then resided 
there, and contributed German poems to 
Wieland*8 ** (German Mercury,'* and other 
puUicationB. At the same time he trura- 
lated Schiller's Mary Queen of Soots into 
English, and also Goethe's Masque Neo- 
terpe. After a lapse of 22 years, he noir 
cdieets die fruits of his rouse, which he 
has dedicated to the high^ptrited Grand 
Dutchess of Weimar, who is so hlfblv re- 
vered for the courage she displayed to- 
ward ffapoleon. His Song to Schiller, 
his CMeon Schiller's death, the affectionate 
lines to his wife, on Baroness Stein, (of 
■an old family in Franconia,) his ** Min- 
strel," admirablT translated from Walter 
Soott's Lay of dbe Last Minstrel, will be 
read with pleasure by every German 
scholar. In the same volume, which is 
adorned with 30 well engraved vignettes, 
there are some good translations from the 
€rerman and the Greek, and good Latin 
poems. 

A new variety of Serpentine. 
Mr. Kelperstein, of Halle, Germany, 
has recently published a description of a 



fBiBerai, #ydiiwpwrtiiWif t 
of Serpentine^ and dittinguidiee by 
name of Weieeer SerpenHne^ ( Wliito 8e#« 
pentine.) II oecors fllMsire io diffiBMiU 
beds of Serpentine, its eolovit wfaifeev 
often withoata shade of gttet^ Fno- 
ture, even asd doll* Fragments inde- 
terminate, and not particularly A nr p 
edged. Difficultly frangible. AftttylM. 
Its constituents are siHca, magnesim, ox- 
ide of iron, alumina, linM, water. 

Loee of Vaty/ahte SdentyU CoOectUmi, 
The collection of antiquities beleoging 
to the Swedish chaplain fell a prey to the 
flames, which, in the conflagration of the 
month of Mareh last, consumed the lin- 
tel of the Swedish mission; in Constanti- 
nople. Hiese collections had been pack- 
ed up in 11 Ivge cases, sinoe thn venr 
1816: of these, only one was sairod,wb^ 
contained an Egyptian mmmny. It wne 
equally impossiUe to sa^e frain the fire 
about 800 volumes, ooropesing the eel- 
lection made hj M. Lidman, of varioos 
classic authors m the ancient and motem 
lu^ages, and a considerable number of 
Arabian manuscripts and otfaers of the 
Cophts, which he had purchased dititeig 
his travels in the East. M. Lidman ar- 
rived in Constantinople one raoiith ^/htm 
the fire, where, instead of meeting widi 
his treasure, he had to deplore Che tfv»- 
parable loss which he had experieacad. 
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Art. 8. REUGIOUS INTELUGENCE. 



nOBCXSTIC. 

IN January C.e Rev. Henry Blatchford, 
late of this city, was installed as Pas- 
tor of the Branch Church, in Salem, Mas- 
bachutetts. 

The coQgregatton under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. J. S. C. F. Fnfcy, in this 
city, has purchased the Church in Pearl- 
street, lately occupied by the Universal- 
ist congregation, and rormerly bv the 
English Lutheran Congregation. In this 
. < 'Lurch, which is now csdled ** Tite Inr 
dependent Jcw^s Ckapel^*^ the Rev. Mr. 
Frcy officiates on Sundav, and several 
crcnings in the week. Once a week he 
delivers ** a lecture to his Jewish breth- 
ren." 

DEAF Aim DUMB. 

Extract of a tetter from a gentlemwty to 

his friend in Bodon, 
Dear Sir, 

Being on a journey through the state 
bf Ccmnecticut a few weeks since, it 



providentially happened diatldionld spend 
the Sabbath in Hartford. I attended wor- 
ship in the Rev. Mr. Hawvs' meetutt^ 
house, where it was commnnino day. n 
the course of the morning services, se- 
veral candidates presented themselveB for 
admiasion into the cbnreh ; among whon 
was a yeung lady, •Jpapil in ^m IMaf 
and Dumb .^lum. The scene was pe* 
enUariy interesting. The Rey. Pastor 
observed to the congregatian, that the 
case of Miss Fowler, the unfortunate enn- 
dtdate before them, was so peculiar, he 
felt himsdf bound to state, that dM had 
for some time past manifested a strofipr 
desire to unite with the ehnreh under his 
care; that he had vepentedly examined 
her with respect to her acqiuaiotaace 
with the shnple and important tmtiis ef 
the Bible; that she had emt give* ttte 
most satisfoctocy evidence, not only of 
her knowledge of these tmtta, bvtalso 
of their reneirkig and «aiotsfying in- 
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ioMioe oa ber hMrt, and of tbi pwi^ of 
her mothrea in thus pretentiDg beraen to 
vt^JfB a fNibtic jjroiMon of i-eljgioii ; thai 
he FMwed this iostanco of hopeful coot 
vseniwi to he a ft%o^ iftstaooe of the io* 
tfifpositieB of ProTideooe in hvawr of the 
Atybun, and one that ought to call fi^rth 
tt* deepest giatLtude of all present. The 
ooQDtBOUice of the candidate e?identfy 
discovered that she deeply felt the solem* 
nitj of the occaiion. She came forward 
with greoX composure, bowed her assent 
to ti^e corenant which had previously 
b^eii explained to her, received the oidi- 
nance of baptism, and then retired to ber 
eeat to purtake of the coraecrated ali- 
ment, ail in a manner ioMf evincive of a 
reatfeing sense of the soleimi vows she 
bad taken upon her. 

The scene was witnessed by a lai^ 
and very respectable audience, who, to- 
gether with the companions of the candi« 
dale in misfortune, were all deeply affect- 
ed at a sight so novel and interesting^ 
Never did I see so many tears shed on 
such an occasion. AH felt abundantly 
rewarded for ail their prayers, and chari- 
ties, and labooffs, to build up this infant 
•etablishnient. 

While witnessing this most affecting 
scene, I <;ould only regret that those, into 
whose hands the Lord has committed 
iDQcb of the silver and the gold, could not 
have been present to have had their 



hearts wuUed with Qfers, and opened to 
contribute ctf .their abundance to |Mt>vide 
the means for the inatmction and salva- 
tion of\hundreds of our kindred and of 
our families, whose inlelleetual and mo- 
ral powers are new ofaaioed in darkness. 
Little are the public aware how man v p^ 
rents there are around us, who hare been 
called to weep over the son or daofhter 
of their hopes, whose mind, by the hand 
of nature or disease, is for ever barred^ 
as the^ have supposed, from all improve- 
ment m human or divine knowleoge. O 
that those to whom Ood has given chiU 
dren perfect in all their senses amd Acui- 
ties, wenld feel for these parents, and 
cause their tears to cease, by casting in 
their mite to build up an institutioo so 
wonderfiilly calculated to raise these sons 
and daughters of suflMng, to knowledge 
and usemlness in this world, and immor- 
tal felicity in the world to come. By. aid- 
ing in this benevolent object, we surely 
are using the most efficient means for the 
introduotion of that happy period, when 
<( the eyes' of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstop- 
ped ; when the lame roan shall leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing; when the ransomed of the Lord 
shsdl return and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy on their heads.'' 

Boston Recorder. 



Akt. 9. POETRY. 



AIM>R£SS TO SLEEP. 

BV THX LATE MB. CTTKRAlt, 

f\ SLEEP, awhile thy power suiqtendin^, 

^^ Weigh not yet my eyelid doMna, 

For mem'ry, see ! with eve attending, 

ClainM a moment for her own *. 

I know ber by her robe of moanuBg, 

J know her by ber faded light, 

When faithful with the gkx>m retumiog, 

She comes to bid a sad good night. 

O! ]«t ma hear, with bosom swelling, 
W|iile 4ie tight o'er time that's past ; 
O! lei ne weep, while tha it telling 
Ctf ioys that pine and pangs that last. 
Anq now, sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore ) 
While ibarfiil hope tnrough tei^ is beaming, 
Sooth to rest that wakes no more. 



BAGATELLE. 

The siaid in whoee praise I come oat 
is Just aader gay twenty-foui ; 



The fact I've no rtMon to doubt, 

For she's said to these three years or more. 

Her lip like a roatkmeloD sweet. 
To taate would not tore be a faok ; 
And wit, at to hetghten the treat, 
From her tongue qprinklea iroe attic salt 

Her eyef like a candle, is bright, ~ 
And the locks on ber brow all a-swir!. 
As if the warm glances of light 
Had friazled the beautiful curl. 

Her teeth, standing whitc^ in display 
The charmt of her mouth seem to cap : 
A botanist swore t'other day, 
'Twas the counter to Venus^s trap. 

Her voice, Vhen she sings unconstrain'd, 
Is g[ent)e, yoi plaintively sweet ;-^ 
As if e^'ory note had complained 
In leaving so blest a retreat. 

Tbe'fi>nn of (he dear lovely creature 
With no boddicc or corset is tied ; — 
She seems the chef d'oeu\Tc of nature^ 
Except when I ftand by her side. 
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Art. 10. MONTHLY SUMMARY. 



EUKOPE. 

OREiTT BIUTAIll AHD IftKLAKO. 

IT is generally toppoted that the popala- 
'- UoD of this conntnr has been increasiDg 
more rapidly during the last centuiy, than 
that of toe other countries of Europe. We 
believe, that with the exception of Spain, 
almost all the other states of Euippe nave 
Increased at an equal, and some, such as 
Russia, at a much greater rate. Mr. Rick- 
tnah, in the preface to the last population 
^returns, states the population of England 
and Wales, in 1700, at 5,476,000, and in 
1811, it was 10,488,000. In Sweden Pro- 
per, one of the poorest countries of Earope, 
the population in 1716, was 907,969. in 
1810, Sweden Proper had 2,464,941 inha- 
bitants. At the former period, too,' Sweden 
|iad only 17 iron works, one allum work, 
one glass-house, one paper-mill, and eight 
manufacturing establisoments. At the lat- 
ter it had 660 iron works and mines, and 
901 manufacturing establishments. We do 
Bot certainly exaggerate, when we say, 
that the population of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing all Its wars, &io. has at least doubled 
during the last 100 years. 

Government haVe ahready received on 
the new loan of 27,000,000/., 6/l60/)00f. in 
money, and 14,933/X)0/. in excheooer bills, 
leaving between six and seven millions to 
be fort n coming. 

In 1788, when Pitt came into power, the 
whole expense of government did not ex- 
ceed 12,600,000/. ; now the poor rates ap- 
proach that sum. 

The Manchester papers state, that the ma- 
^rity of persons who had turned out for 
wages) had returned to their emplovments, 
a part of the extra wafes whicn they de- 
manded Imving been paid, and a further ad- 
vance promised, as the demand for particu- 
lar articles of manufactures increased. Ac- 
cording to the prices at present paid, the 
fine spinners, on large mules, say 300 spin- 
dles each, can earn from 30 to 36 shillings 
per week— on mules of 180 or 200 spindles, 
from 22 to 24 shillings. An advance of four 
shillings oh the pound has been paid the 
weavers, thooch the papers mention that 
even the full advance demanded, Tsbillings, 
would not enal^e one weaver in twenty to 
earn 12«. per week. The fustian weavers 
bad obtained theur advance — they now re- 
ceive 2i. 6d. per lb. for what they recently 
received but U. The dyers have had their 
wages increased 2s, per week ; and they 
now receive from 12f. to 16f. per week. 

The Queen of England died at 1 o'clock 
ki the altemoon of the Hth of last Novem- 
ber. Her disease (a dropsy) terminated In 
m mortification ; and it b said she expired 
wHh great composure and without a stmg- 

A partofthi King's jewels, U is said, have 



^n missing since last June. No ^tcovciy 
fat relation to them has yet been made.i— 
Among the articles are, « The GeoT:ge, db- 
mond swotd, and faivaluaUe botton and 
loop." The fact that the^ were niiisiBg 
was not made public until smee the death « 
theQneen. 

The Eari of Mulrrave, in conse^jueBce of 
continued indisposition, has requested leave 
to resign the office of Master General of the 
Ordnance. The redgnation was accepted 
by the council, and it was ag^d to ofier 
the vacant seat, if agreeable to the Prinee 
Regent, to the Duke of Wellington. 

From one of the late London papers, we 
have abstatu:ted, from the official repottt the 
following statement of the genenu head of 
expenditufe of the British government, for 
the year ending on the 6th day of Jaowry, 
1818. 

On steeotm/ of the jmimuU DM. 
For account of inte- 
rest, - - /.29,166,084 12 8 M 
For charges of ma- 
nagement, 284,689 II 111-2 
For reduction of na- 
Uonaldebt, • 14,667,669 3 118-4 
a ■< 
44,108,238 8 714 
For Interest on ct- 

eheqiTer bUls, - 1,816,926 17 8 M 
For expenses of the 

civil lut, - 2,303,622 2 912 

Civil government of 

Scotland, - 130,646 8 4 

Other payments, in 
anticipation of ex- 
chequer receipts, 
(bounties for ftsne- 
ries, manufactures, 

com,&c.; - 461,403 10 634 

The navy, - 6,473,062 13 884 

The ordnance, - 1,436,401 9 8 
The army, 9,614,864 4 984 

Loans and remit- 
thnces to Ireland 
and other coun- 
tries. - - 33,272 18 7 
Issues from appropri- 
ated funds tor local 

purposes, - 42,686 7 4H 

Miscellaneous ser- 
vices at home and 
abroad, - - 2,466,483 1 784 

68,876,64] 18 7 l-fi 
Al the late assises for Warwickshfire, si^- 
two persons were sentenced to death* m 
ofwnom were afterwards ordered fot eie- 
cution. Fifty-two were sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of transportatioii, and fifty-six to 
other punishments. Of 229 prisoaen, of 
whteh the calendar consisted, nearly oae 
half had not attained the ftge of twenty 
years. 
It appears by a return pre^nted to H» 
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House of Commoas, faad which wvi order- 
ed to be printed oo toe 6th of Jane last,) 
Ihftt the munber of crimioal offendert con- 
mUied for trial in England and in Wales 
during the last 13 years, has increased the 
leet year to more than triple the number 
of the former year; that the number sen* 
tenced to death was nearly in that propor- 
tion ; but that the number of executions 
was not one half in proportion to the num- 
ber sentenced. The nambers were as fol- 
lows: 

In the years 1905 and 1817. 

Committed for trial - 4605 13032 

Sentenced to death - 380 1302 

Executed - - 68 116 

being one ta five in 1806--and one in eleven 

19 1817. 

The whole of the infantry of the British 
army of occupation, with the exception of 
the guards and the 62d regiment, (left in 
possession of the fortresses until the 16th 
instant,) have been embarlied at, and sailed 
from Calais, in the short space of 72 hours. 
They are all safely landed in England. 

The total number, including raea, women 
and children, amount to very nearly 15,000 
perMns, besides 630 horses. 

Intelligenoe has been received (rom the 
exploring espeditioa ia the interior of Africa, 
under Major Gray. They reached Geylam 
in seven weeks from Cavai, with the loss of 
Mr. Borton and one soldier, and w^re to re- 
midn there till the end of the rains. 



▲n ordiaaace of the kief has been issued 
for eallmg from the da uet t he poKte « legi- 
timate*' Mirase for the old and abused word 
« conscription — horrible French conscrip- 
tion*'— « new army of forty thousand men. 
£ack department is to furnish its number 
aacordlng to its popuIatioiH-<>ne to every 
788 persons of the whole population—or, 
allowing one-fifth thereof to be. able to carry 
Mrnis,aoe man out of every 146 persons so 
capable. 

It is calculated, in a Parb paper, that the 
Fraach monarchy contains 29,800,000 in- 
hahitaots, of whom 106,000 speak Basque, 
900,000 speak the Kymrique, or Low Bre- 
ton, 160^00 speak Italian, 1,700,000 speak 
Oennan, and the remaining 27,000,000 speak 
French. It is also calculated, that of these 
there are 26,400,000 Catholics, 2,300,000 
Calrinists, 1,100,000 Lutherans, 60,000 
Jews, 2,000 Herteahutiens, and 650 Qua- 
kers. 

The king of France had convoked the 
LagUative Chambers for November 30. 
Of the ftAy-five newly elected- members of 
the Chamber of iDe|>uties, forty are known 
to be decidedly ministerial. Amone the op- 
position are Manuel Bedach, and La Fay- 
ette. Terneaux is elected in Paris, in op- 
position to Benjamin Constant. The French 
funds for the few last days had been rapidly 
recovering from the deprassioa previously 
experienced. The kingof Prania l«ft Pans 
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Norember 8, having baaa detahied two 
days by indisposition. The Emperor Alex- 
ander arrived at Paris October 28, visited 
the kbg, and departed the same day» 

sPAiir. 

Intelligence from Madrid states, that the 
pope, in commisseration, as it is asserted, of 

te deplorable circumstances of the Spanish 
?asury, has allowed the king to make a 
temporary and contingent appropriation of 
part of the income of the cburcn, bv sus- 
pending the appointment to ecclesiastic dig- 
nities and benefices for the space of two 
years, and converting their revenues to the 
use of the government. Hardly ever, since 
the emission of French assignats, was na- 
tional paper in a more depreciated condi- 
tion than thai of Spain. The consolidated 
vales are 40 per cent below par ; Uie oon- 
cohsolidated 84 per cent. — tnat b, 100 are 
worth 16; and the loss on the ordinary 
vales b 75jDer cent The Cortes of Navarre 
have furabned (or promised) a supply of 
800,000 piastres, (168,000/.) payable u five 
years. 

Spain has issued, at various times, one 
hundred thousand, five hundred mUKons of 
freals] royai voles— a sort of eichequer 
Sills — which were promised to be redeemed, 
but are not ; whicd bore an interest that has 
not been paid. A third part of these have 
been funoed at 4 per cent, interest — the 
other two-thirds are indefinitely postponed. 

Great efforts are making to send troops 
and munitions of war to America. It is 
said that 2500 inlantrv, and 800 picked artil- 
lery, will immediately sail from Cadis to 
Havana. 

Letters from Cadia mention, that as a re- 
Fief under the present exigencies, the Spa- 
nish government has determined to carry 
into effect a loan of eichty millions of rialsy 
or 850,000/. steriing, but ia a very curious 
manner. Thb loan ir portioned out and 
allotted to the maritime towns, such as 
Cadis, AUcant, Malaga, Barcelona, St. An- 
dre, Bilboa, &c. where it b to be raised in 
certain ratios. To Cadhs four milUons of 
rials, or 400,000/. have been assigned, and 
the rest in proportion to their sise and com- 
mercial importance. 

But it will be proper to convey some idea 
how these loans are rabed in Spain, as oar 
' readers may then judge if that is the terra to 
be applied to them. An order comes down 
to the Cadic coTUu/odb, or Board of Trade^ 
for example, purporting that a loan of four 
millions of risjs roust be effected in the city, 
for a special purpose. The president con- 
yenes the merchants, and the order b laid 
before them. Warm debates take placey 
and the council separates without any thiug 
being done. The military governor urges 
for the execution of the royal order, and a 
Ibt of merchants b made out ; and accord* 
faig to their supposed wealth and traffic, a 
divbion of the whole sum takes pUce among 
then. XhaanaowitaMCiaUsMeaehbiiV' 
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tified to liib ; cod we to Itha if b^doat not 
1000 cany the money to the governor. So 
Buch for a Spanisli loaa in the pratent day. 

QBRMAWT. 

All the allied sovereigns) exceot the Em- 
peror of Austria) had lett Aix la Cnapelle) to 
visit Paris. Some of their mincers remain- 
ed to adjust minor matters. 

The fortress of Valenciennes has been d^ 
Uvered up to France ; and) after a grand re- 
view of the arm^ of occupation, toe troopi 
were withdraw mg. Considerable deser- 
tions are said to have occurred. 

We are not distinctly informed of what 
has been transacted at Aix la ChapellO) fur- 
ther than that which related to France. It 
is stated) however, that the high allies had 
refined to interfere between Spain and her 
colonieS) but considered tlie nmUralUy of 
the £aropean powers as suitable to the state 
of commerce which ibvy wish to maintain 
with the new world. Tlie affairs of Bava- 
ria and Baden appear to be settle. 

Gtoneral Goorgon, who lately addressed a 
letter to tl^e Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
begging her *to interfere with the congress 
in favour of her husband and hi$ master, is 
taid to liave received for answer to his ap- 
plication, a present of about 30,000 francs, 
and positive ordere to address her imperial 
hi^raess no more upon the subject. 

The aecoonts from Frankfort state that 
tke intended army of the GeAnanic Con- 
federation Is to consiBt of ten corps, the 
ftrst, second and third, amounting to 94,822 
men, to be furnished l>v Austria ; the fourth,- 
fifth and sixth, amounting to 79,294, to coo- 
sbt entirely of Prussians ; the seventh to be 
formed of*^ Bavarians, in number 86,600 ; 
the eighth corps it to be made up by the 
Uogdon of Saxony 13,000, Wurtemberg 
S8,95d, Baden 10,000, Hobenzollem 601, 
Lichteostein 66, in all 36,611. The ninth 
eofps is to consist of many contingents, vis. 
Electoral liesse 6,400, the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse 6,196, Luxemburg 2,141, Ifa^san 
8,028, Saxe Wevmw 2,010, Gotba 1^67, 
Coborg 800, Meiuungen 644, Hildbnrgbao- 
•en 297, Anhalt Dessau 629, Anhalt Brin- 
borg 390, Anhalt Gtetben 326, Schwarts- 
burg Sondershaosen 451, Schwutsburg Rn- 
dolatadt 639, Reuss, eldest branch, 228, 
youraer br«noh 622, Hesse Kbmburg 200, 
and ^^kfort 479, in all 26,910. The tenth 
oorpELiA to be made up in the following pro- 
MMTtions: Hanover 18,064, Holstein 8,600, 
Bfanswkk 2/)96, Mecklenburg Sehwerin 
8,680, Mecklenburg Streiits 718, Olden- 
burg 2,178, Waldeck 619, Shaumbui^ Lippe 
240, Lippe Depnold G91, Lobec407, Bremen 
«», Hamburg 1,298, in all 28,866. The 
whole ai»y u thus to consist of 300,948 
men. 

raussiA. 

Mr. Alexander Humboldt having express- 
ed a disposition to visit India, and the la- 
#aa Archipelago, the king of Prussia has 

Ctd at hui disposition about 14,000f. ster- 
10 Mfthli ym t»MfM|rtUllito ol^Mi 
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AFRICA. 



BARBARY fTATBS. 

A letter from Algiers says i Since tbf 
death of Aly there has been only one eiecn* 
tion here ; it was that of his brother-in-1afr, 
an Arab of the name of Hagdl Mustapha, 
and hb brother, a youth of 13 years of sge ; 
they were both tortured for foarteeo dssrs, 
in vorious ways, got no sleep, and Hagdi 
was most severely bastinadoed. He re- 
ceived first 1000 strokes, and after that four 
or five hundred daily. After he had receitr- 
od 4,600 strokes, in this manner he was sent 
home, where he died two days after. The 
Turks feared this family very much, and 
have therefore extupated it. 

AMERICA. 

SOUTB AUBIOA. 

Artlgas stin harasses the PortogBete at 
Monh VUdo. About the 1st of Septeaber, 
he had an engagement with them at tfares 
leagues distance from their lines, in whidi 
he captured 200 horses, and 60 or 60 oieo, 
with the loss of only one man. 

JB^ost/.-^Produce at Pemambuco is said 
to be scaree on account of the eonttriflm 
of the country people, when bringine their 
articles to the city. They are seised opoa 
for soldiers without the least ceremony— 
their houses are entered, and, without sny 
previous notice, all the males are dragged 
off, and sent to distant garrisons. 

SPAKISH ANEBXCA. 

Venenula. — Lord Cochrane, in a frinte 
of 44 guns, wUh some other vessels, has 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Margaretta. 
He was welcomed with great n^olcian. 
Brion, It was supposed, would immedhrtehr 
join him, and M'Gregor Is said to have fsu- 
ed from Engknd with 8,000 men. Whea 
these all aet together, the fate of the Spaaidk 
power overVenesuela and Grenada is sealed. 
The privateers are also very active, sad 
have nearly annihilated the eoauittcs ai- 
der the royal flag. They are charged witii 
eommitting many excesses. A umk fri- 
gate from Curracoa, and a British fHgiU 
from Jamaica, are cruising to restrain (mb- 

Chiii is quiet. The patriot army tbcrria 
is preparing for an expedition to Pera. The 
royalists had evacuated Talcuhana. Ihf 
rich Spaniards of Peru are shippine off their 
effects, and many were embarinag from 
Panama. It is understood that the patriots 
will strike at Lima, at eaoe, as soon as tlMt 
can eet readv for the great enterprise, fe 
which they have every prospect of bdag 
sttccessfVrf. 

The foUowioff ports remained hi posMt- 
sion of the royoMf on the 1st of Noventber, 
vis. Bareetona, Camana, Valencia, Vkterift, 
Caracoas,*Laguira, Porto Cavetlo. Allwt 
ports to the eastward of Cnmana, ware hdd 
by the piOrioii, 

AecouaCs were received at Coqainhp, 
tiiatoo thB #lh September, Ike royaHatsli;^ 
»<)BwwrtidCowcejptiop, after btowiHBt»»i 
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ibrtSicatloib, to. An fflwiii^" took 
«lMe on the ocooioii. Tbewptdition fttt 
KdlMen fitted oot at Valparaiso agaiwt 
Conceptiob, bad, in coMequcnee, turijed 
thoip attention to Lima, with redoubled 
Yigjonr, ^d intended shortly sailing. 

WMT-OIDnB. 

From the beginning of January, 1818, to 
tb« latter end of September last, there were 
exported from Havana 182,334 boxes of 
«Uyed sugars, and 532,550 arobcs of coffee. 
And imported in the whole year of 1817, 
24»124 negro slaves. 

.KORTH AMERICA. 

Canada. 

The Montreal Herald says that Rmue't 
Fointj on Lake ChampUdn, the key of that 
lake* the place at which we have erected a 
sM^ fort. Is found to be on the Canada side 
cf Mne 45, as laid down by the comnuasion- 
«rs appointed for that purpose. 

We understand that the line has not been 
ran yet. 

VHITBD STATES. 

A statement of loans made in different 
places by the Bank of the United States, 
since its establishment, according to an 
official account rendered by the President 
and Directors to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 
At Philadelphia, 

Portsmouth, 

Boston, 

Providence, 

MIddletown, 

New-York, 

Baltimore, 

Washington, 

Richmond, 

IVorfolk, 

Fayetteville, 

Charieston, 

Savannah, 

Lexington, 

Louisville, 

Chilicothe, 

Cincinnati, 

NeW'Orleans, 

Pittsburgh, 
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232,962 48 

4M),257 

471,688 46 

384,118 34 
1,913,884 3ft 
8,482,379 77 
1,505,963 76 
2,608,170 93 
1,286,678 23 

623,879 70 
2,661,709 38 
1,088,247 04 
],6664S47 41 
1^084,5]3 18 

681,211 99 
1,863,629 63 
2,000,054 37 
1,008,264 60 



The total amount of notes issaed hv the 
Bank and its branches, has been j[l9,864,88 1 , 
and the amount of said notes now on hand 
at the Bank and its branches, is jH 1)184,189. 
Bo that there remain in cireulation notes tP 
the amount of ^8,670,692 only. 

The following persons were, on the 4th 
of January, appointed by the stockholders 
to be Directors of the Bank of the United 
States for the ensuing year :— William Jones, 
James C. Fisher, John Sergeant ; John Bol- 
ton, of Savannah ', Joshua Lipplncott, John 
<poulter, John Lisle, John Connell, Daniel 
Lammot, Crustavus Calhoun, Charies Chaun- 
eey, Joseph Dugan, James Sefaott, Henly 
Toland; Langoon Cheves, John Potttr, 



of Sovtk-CaroliMi; John OMwr, Oeorfe 
WMUana* George HoflEwatt* of Baltiaor* ; 
■od Arefailmld ^cie, of NawYork. 

Wiiliam Jones baa beetf uaantmonsly re- 
elected president. 

Since the report of tiie committee, Mr. 
Jones has reiAgned. 

rRocBsnivos oy coimhibss. 

Senate. . 

Thursda^t Dee. 24^. Mr. Saaford presented 
the memonqi of the New- York Society lor pra- 
moting the manuintssion of slaves, and proieci* 
iag siu:h of them as have been or may be libe- 
rated ; which was read and referred to a poia*^ 
mittee on the soh|ftct of slaves. 

The blU making approoriaiions for the sup- 
port of the navy, for 1819, and U>e bill for the 
relief of Renner and Heath, wore read a se- . 
coitd time and committed. 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 

Mondayt Dec. SSlh. The Senate w»s em- 
ployed in the consideration of ejmiULlve buai* 
ness, with dosed doors. 

Tues(itttf, Dec. ^ih. The same as yester- 
day. 

nednesdatj, Dec. 30ih. Tlic Senate resumed 
tile consideration of the following resolulioB, 
offered by Mr. Roberts on the 29th inst. and 
agreed thereto : 

Resoked, That the comroitlee oa naval affairs 
be, and they are hereby instructed to inquire 
whether the rules, regulations, and inRtradioM 
for the oavai service of the United States, com- 
municated to tlie Senate by the message of the 
President, of the 20th Apnl laM, are-coaTonaa- 
ble to the provisions of (he act, entitled ** An 
act to alter and amend the several acts for es- 
tablishing a Navy Department,'* by addiag 
thereto a Board of Navy Commissioners ; -and 
whether or not they inconveniently interfere 
with other acU of Conmss, relating to the 
aaval establishment, and how far they may ap- 
pear to be expedient ', and also wl^ther any, 
and, if any, what legislative provision may be 
necessaiy to give ihcm the force and ofieet of 
law. V 

^ The Senate then proceeded to the conndera- 
tion of executive bi^'mess. 

Tfwrsday, Dec, 31«i. The death of a mem- 
ber of the other House being annouaced, the 
Senate adjourned till Monday next 

Monda^^ Jan, 4ith. The following message 
was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. J. J. Monroe, his private secre- 
tary. 

To the SenaUqflht United Slaiet, 

I lay before the Senate a report fhnn the 
Secretary of State, accompanied with a copy 
ef a letter from Governor Rabun, which was 
not coaununioated oa a former 6ccasioB from 
that department. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Jon. 4, 1819. 

the message and acoompanyin|r docnmems 
were read, and four hundred copies thereof or- 
dered to l>e printed. 

Mr. Mercer submitted the followuig resolu- 
tions, whidi were agreed to : 

Hesolcedf That the Secretary of the Navy be 
directed to report to this house a copy of such 
instructi<Mi8, if any, as may have been issued 
by his department, in pursuance of the act of 
doDgress of 18^, prenibitng the importation 
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of sUvMfiD the eonmaiMleft of the armed ves- 
eek of the United States, ibr the por^^ote of ia- 
teroepttnp> OB the coast of Africa, or elMwfaere» 
floch veswb as have been engafad ra the slave 
trade. 

ResotMdy That the Secretary of the Treasurj 
be directed to ri^port to this house the number 
and names of the slave ships, if an^, which 
have been sailed and condenioed, within the 
United States, for violation of the laws thereof 
against the importation of slaves, and if any 
Begroes, malattoet, or persons of colour, have 
been found on board sncfa vessels, their number, 
and the disposition which has been made of 
them b^ the several state governments under 
whose jurisdiction they have fallen. 

Tuesday f Jan. 5th. Mr. Sanford, from the 
oommittee of commerce and maBuftcturn^ to 
whom was referred the memorial of the Uov- 
• eraors of the New-York Hospital, reported a 
bill " to provide for the relict of sick and dis- 
abled seamen,'' which was read. 

Wednudoift Jan* 6th. The bills more eflec- 
toally to provide for the punishment of certain 
crimes aeainstthe United States, were reported 
by Mr. BurHIl, from the judiciary committee, 
the Tormer with, the latter without amendments. 

Thursday, Jan. 7/A. The bills to incorporate 
the Medical Society and Provident Association ; 
the bill authorizing the Corporation of Wa^- 
inirton to make certain streets ; and the Rocky- 
viUe Road bill, were severally read a second 
time, and referred to the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The bill to extend the jurisdiction of the 
oeorts of the United States to oases arising out 
of the law of patents, was read a second time. 

Fridajf Ja>t% 8lh. Mr. Johnson, from the 
committee on the public lands, reported a bill 
fi>r a^lusting the cmims to land, and for estab- 
lishing lana offices in the districts east of the 
island of Orleans, which was read. 

Mr. Goklsborough, agreeably to notice, ob- 
tained leave and introduced a bill to amend the 
charter of the City of Washington , which was 
read. 

Mondottff Jan. \Uh. The bill prescribing the 
mode of commencing, prosecuting, and de* 
ciding controversies between two or more states, 
was, on motion of Mr. Crittenden, reconunit- 
ted to the committee that reported it: and 

Mr. Otis submitted the lblk>wing motion for 
consideration : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be reaueslcd to communicate to the Se- 
nate an^ iniormatlon in his possession, and 
which, in his opinion, the public interest may 
permit to be disclosed, refatiiu^ to the seizure 
and detentioB of the property of American citi- 
sens by the govenunent of the island of Hayti, 
and the 6taiement of any negotiation, or at- 
tempts at nejpHiatifVi, to pocure restitution. 

Tuesdatfy Jan. IWi. Mr. Barrill, from the 
committee on the judiciary, to whom was re- 
committed the bill prescribing the mode of cpm- 
Qiencing, prosecutimf, and deciding controver- 
sies between two or more sutes, reported the 
same with an amendntent, not aflecting the 
principle of the bill 

The engrossed bill to enable the people of the 
i^labama territory to form a state government, 
and for the admission of such state into the 
Union, on an eoual footing with the original 
Hates, was read the thinf time, passed, and 
9MA to the oiher Uewa |br cooavrapce. 



Mr. Merronri from the cefluaitteeoB the puix* 
He lands, reported a biH providing for a gpmit 
of land for the seat of govemmem of the stair 
of Mississippi, and for the support of a eemi- 
nary of learning within the said state, wfaiiih 
was read. 

Wednssdeoft Jm. 13tft. The bill to somad, 
for a farther timited time, the sale or forfeiture 
of lands, for failure in making the payineais, 
was read the third time, passed, and seat te 
the other House for concurrence. 

The President communicated to the Senate 
a letter from the Secn^ry of War, tnnmuait' 
ting the ammal statement of the espenditure aad 
application of moneys drawn from the treasury, 
by the Secretary of War, for the military estab- 
lishmem, during the last 6scal ytar. 

The Senate wen resumed the consideratioa 
of the joim resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, so as to pnxloce an unifonn 
mode (by districts), throughout the sev^ 
states, of electing electors of President and 
Vice Presidem of the United Stales, and Re- 
presentatives to Congress, which was ordeied 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Thursdatj, Jan. lAlh. Mr. Forsyth oaered 
for consideration the following resoKuion : 

Resohiedf That the judiciary committee be in- 
structed to inquire into the exf^iency of pre- 
scribing, by law, the mode of <]nartefing soldien, 
during war, in the houses of citizens, when the 
public exigencies may make it necessary, and 
the mode by which private property may be 
taken for public use, designating particulariy 
by whose orders property may be taken, tM 
manner of ascertaining its vahie, and the mode 
by which the'owner shall receive, with the least 
possible delay, the Just compensation for the 
same, to which he is entitlcci by the Constisa- 
tion of tlie United States. 

The bill oooceming the organiaation of the 
courts of the United States, for the establishing 
of a district supreme court, and the appoiat- 
ment of new circuit judges j ordered to a third 
reading. 

Fridatjf Jan. 15th. Mr. Gbldsborough, from 
the committee on the subject, reported a bill 
respecting the erection of an equestrian statoe 
in honour of the memory of Qen. Washington. 

Monday^ Jan. iZth, The bill providing for 
the more convenient organization of the courts 
of the United States, was passed and seat t» 
the House for concurrence. 

Tuesday f Jan. I9th. Nothing important was 
done to-dav. 

Wednesday f Jan, SOfA. ' No business of im- 
portance was transacted to-day. 

Ttmrsday, Jan, Sl«f. Mr. WiUiams, of 
Tennessee, from the committee on military 
aflfairs, reported a bill for tlie better organisa- 
tion of the military academy, which was read. 

The Senate then proceeded to the coosidera- 
tion of executive busincM. 

Friday, Jan. Vtd. Mr. Tak, from the com- 
mittee on naval afllihirs, i<eported the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the navy 
for the year 1819, with some amendments; 
which wero read. 

Mr. Stokef, from the committee on the post 
office and pMt roads, reported a bill to rcpesl 
that part of the act of 1813, regulating the post- 
office establishment, which provides that ** coa* 
tracts shall secure the reeutar traoqK>rtatigi| ef 
the maU throughout dodi year;'* which hio 
read. 
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Botue of Repmentathei. 
ThHrtAaf, Dec. tUh. On moUon of Mr. 
Col>b, il was 

Raolved^ That the Presidcot of the UnitMl 
9taws be requested to cause to be laid befbra 
this House) ir in his opinion the same should not 
be inconsistent with the public interest, copies of 
the correspondence) if any, between the D«>arC- 
ygievA of War and the Governor of Geenria) in 
answer to the letter of the latter to the former, 
<lated on the first of June in the present year, 
oomrounicated to this House on the 12th instant; 
and also the cnrreapondence, if any, between the 
Department of Wat and General Andrew 
Jmcksout in answer to the letter of the hitter, of 
the date of 7th May, 1818, also <MMwmifT^i^irt^ 
to this House on the IStb instant. 
^ The eiigrosscd biU to authorize the payment, 
HI certain cases, on account of treasury notes 
which have been lest or destroyed, and the en- 
grossed bill authorising the election of a Dele- 
gate from the Michigan Territory to the Con- 



to {he Senate. 

The resolmioa from the Senate, directing a 
survey of Certain parts of the coast of North- 
CaroTina, was read a third time and 



And the House adjourned to Monday. 

Mondesi Dee 98ai Nothing of importance 
was done to-day. 

Titeeday, Dec. 99lh, Mr. H. Nelson, from 
the judiciary committee, to whom had been re- 
ferred the letter of the Sergeam at Arms, re- 
R>ectittg the suit comment^ against him by 
John Anderson^ reported a resolution anthoriz- 
iag and reouesting the Speaker to employ such 
counsel as be may think proper, to defend the 
suit broogfat by John Andersen against the said 
TlKMnas Dunn, and that the expences be de- 
frayed out o£ the contingent fund of the House: 
which resolution was concurred in. ^ 

Wedmtdayy Dec.SOth. Nothing important was 
tmasacted to-day. 

Thtredtofy Dec. Slst. The death of the Hon. 
George Mumford, firom North-Caroiina, being 
announced, the House acyoumed tUI Monday 
next. 

Mmday, Jan. m. The Speaker laid befoia 
<he House the followiag letter from the Secretary 
oi the Treasury : 

Treofury Department, Jan. 1, 1819. 
Sir : I have the honour to transmit a statement 
of the exports of the United States, during the 
;rear ending the dOth September, 1818, amount- 
ing in vakie, in articles of 
Domestie Produce and Manufac- 

tnre,to - . ;f73,8M,437 

Foreign do, do. - - 19/426,696 

193,281,133 

Which articles appear to have been exported to 
the following countries, viz. 

Domestic, Foreign. 
To the Northern eoun- 

tries of Europe, 51,554,259 1,081,424 
To the domimoBS of the, 

Netheriands, - 4,192,776 3,025,711 

Do. of Great Britain, 44^,652 2^,280 

Db. of France, - 10,666,798 3,283,791 

Po. of Spain, • - 4,d89,6fil 2^,2fiS 

Do.ofPortagal, - 2;650,019 248,158 



The Hanse Towns and 

ports of Germany, 2,260,002 l,flnf3^1 
ADothers, . - 3,615,355 4,915,569 

173,85^ 19,426,696 
I have the honour to be, Lc. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

The Speaker of the Home of Bepreaentataxt. 

The letter, with \\$ endoraras, weia onkrad 
to be pnnted. 

Tueeday, Jan. bOu Nothii^ of importance 
was done lo-day. 

Wedneadofy Am. 6rt. The House went into 
committee tipon the biO making appropriations 
i«o "PPort of the military estabJishment for 
1819. 

The bill in question embraces the foUowing 
Hemsof appropriatioB:^ 

For subsistence, (in addition to 200,000 doUan 
ah;»Bkly appropriated,) 506,600 dollars 

For forage for officers, 26/196 dollars. 

Fordotbmg, 400,000 ddlan. 

For bounUes and premiums, 62^ ddlors. 
^JSL ^ ■«*«« and hospital department, 
50^ dollars. 

For the quarter-master's department, 550,000 
dollars. 

For contingencies of the army, 60/X)0 dollars. 

For arreara^, arising firom a deficieAcy in 
«« jJPPfppriatwn to pay outstanding claimS; 
100,000 dollars. 

For fortifications, 500,000 dollars. 

For making a survey of the water courses 
tributary to, and west of the Mississippi ; alio 
those tnbulary to the same river, and northwest 
of the Ohio, 6,500 doUars. 

For the currem expenses of the ordnance de- 
partment, 100/)00 doUars. 

For the armories at Springfield and Harper's 
Ferry, 375,000 dollars. 

For arming and equipping the militia, 200,000 
dollars. 

For the erection and completion of arsenals, 
to wit: for compleling the arsenal at Augusta, 
ra Georgia, 50,000 dollars; for erecting a pow- 
^f'^^*^".^"® ** Frankford, near Philadelphia. 
15,000 dollars ; for completing the arseoal and 
other works at Watertown, near fioston, 20/)00 
dollars ; for completing the arsenal and other 
works at Pittsburg, I^nsylvania, 5,000 dol- 
lars; for a levee round the arseoal at Water- 
vliet, New-York, 6W) dollars, for buUding a 
powder magazine at Baton Rouge, 20,000 ^ 
lars. 

For cannon, -powder, and shot, to fulfil exist- 
ing contracts; for mounting cannon, and for 
purchase of lead, 191,200 dollars. 

To provide for the payraem of the retained 
bounty, and the per diem travelling alk>wancc» 
of pay and subsistence to sokiiers discharged 
from the army in the year 1819, 92,500 doUan. 

For the purchase of maps, plans, books, and 
instruments for the War Department, 1,500 dol- 
lars. 

For fuel, maps, plans, books, erection of 
quarters, and other buildings, and for contingent 
expenses for the Academy at West-Poim, 
35,640 doDan. 

For marking and nmning the boundary line 
of the several cessions of land made by the In- 
dians, 15,000 doUan. 

For the payment of half-pay pensions to wi- 
dows and orphans, 200,000 doflurs. 
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For the amnt) wSkmusnc^ to isvalid peinkjii- 
ert of the United States, 368,089 doUart. 

For tbe sanual aUowance to the revebiioBarv 
vtminmm, uad«r the Uw of March 18, 1818, 
ly'7QB,fiQ0 doOaie. 

For arrearages arisiiu^ from a deficiency ia 
d» appropriaUoD for pavioff the revoJutioaary 
Deosions m the year 1818, 139,400 dollars and 
86 coals. 

For the Indian Department, indudinf arrear- 
ages iMoned by hoWni^lBdiaB treaties, 213/)00 
dollars. 

For anani^ to the Creeh nation, onder the 
Irraty of ISOz, 3,000 dollars. 

T/mrtdee^y Jan. ItfL Mr. LiTermore, from 
the committee on post-offices and post-roads, re- 
ported a bill to increase the compensation of the 
Assistant Postmaster-Generals, which was twice 
reed sod oommitled. 

The House then resimied the coosideratiQB of 
the appropnaticn biu. 

Fndayf Jan, m, Mr. Tocker, of Viifinit, 
from (be committee on roads and canals, report- 
ed a bill to appropriate a fund for imernal im- 
prorements-; which bill was twice read and 
committed. 

The Hoose then took op the bifl amendim^ 
the miKiafy establishme n t of the United States. 
MonJaiffJan.lUh, The Speaker laid befolt 
the Hoose three letters from the Secretary of the 
Navy, ^ickMinf a staiemem of contracts made 
by the Commissioners of the Navy, doriog the 
year 1818; a statement containing the names 
and salaries of the clerks employed in the Navy 
Department, during the year 1818 ^ and a state- 
ment of the expenditures and appbcation of the 
moneys drawn from the Treasury on account of 
the Navy, during the year ending on the 90th 
September, 1818. and of the uneipended balan- 
ces of former appropriations remaining in the 
Treasofj on the 1st October, 1818; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The appropriatioa bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed tor a third reading. 

Tuesday t Jan. 1S(A. flr. T. M. Nelson deli- 
vered a report from the committee on military 
afTdirs, accompanied with the followiiig reso- 
lution : 

Resolned, That the House of Representatives 
of the United States disapproves the proceedinn 
in the trial and execution of Alexander Aijl>uih- 
not, and Robert C Ambristor. 

Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, also of the milf- 
tory committee, submitted a paper drawn op in 
the shape of the report, which, by a majority of 
one voto, that committee had refused, and the 
said peper was read. AAerwards, on motion of 
Mr. Cobb, both papers were referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union. 

The bill making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the military establishment for the year 
1819, was read the third time ; and the question 
on its passage was decided, b^ yeas and nays, 
in the affirmative, by a voto of 107 to SI. 

Ifednadaaf, Jan. idUi. Mr. Middleton, from 
the committee on that part of the President's 
message which relates to the iOicit introduction 
of slaves, reported a bill " in addition to the act 
for the prohibition of the slave trade ;" which 
was twice read and committed. 

The bill authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to the officers and crews of gun-boats 
149 and 164, was taken op in commUtee, Mr. 
Desha in the chair, the blank fiUed with 5482 
dollars, and the bdl ordered by the i^oie to be 



The bin to enable the people of the AUbttn 
territory to form i^ state government, and the 
biD to suspend, for a further limited time, Ihl 
sale or forfeiture of lands, for faihare in earn- 
Dieting the payments, were received from the 
Benato, severally twice read and committ^ 

Thursday, Jan. 14I&. Mr. Smith reported » 
bill to amend the act " to coodmiie in tone As 
act further to provide for the coQectio« of dMies 
on imporu ana tonnage, and for other purposes," 
passed the 3d day of March, 1817; which wis 
twice read and committed. 

The biD authorizing the payment of a snm ef 
money to the officers aiyi crews of gun-bosli 
149 and 164, was passed, and sent to tSs Senaae 
for concurrence. 

Friday, Jan. I6ih. The Hoose^ alter mm 
nnimportani motions, resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, on Mr. Harrison's bill is 
provide for the ergaaization and diacipliM of 
themihtia. 

. Sattmiaih Jam. I6th. Mr. Spc&cer, fiva the 
bank cooumttee; reported, that the chnner ef the 
bank has been vioUied in the foUonvii^ instoMes: 

1. In pnrehasiBg two miUioas of niblie Ml, 
in order to subetitnto them for two other milfiom 
of similar debt, which it had oemraded to leB, 
or had sold in JBtyvoe, and which the Secretaiy 
of the Treaauiy claimed the ricfht of redeemiaf. 
The facu on this sulMect, ana the views of the 
transaction entertained by the comnuttee« have 
been already given. 

t. In not reooiring the Mfibnent of tfae'ea- 
ga^iement made by the stockholder* os esh- 
•cnbing, to pay the secondaad third inndlmniw 
on the stock in coin and fwded debt. Tbefaeii 
on this point are fidly before the Howe, nadi 
th«^ establish, beyond aU doobt* 1st, that the 
directors of the beak agreed to veceiv«y Msd dU 
feoeive what they deemed am jpewilnir for coin, 
m checks upcu, and the notoa of the biak and 
other banks supposed to pay specie. This sab- 
s|itution of any equivalent wiiatever, for the spe- 
cific Uiings reodired by the chaiter, was In ito^ 
a departure from its provisions ; b«t« U» dv 
notes and checks thai received were aot, h^aH 
cases, equivalent to coin* because there was not 
specie to meet them in the bank ; Sd. that astos 
of individuals were disooumed and taken m fiat 
of the coin part of the second inslnl— it, by 
virtue of a resohitton for that pwp ene , peswd 
before that instolment became dne;^4th, that 
the notes of individuals were taken in mmr in- 
stances, and to large amounts, in lie« oi.ths 
wholeof the second and third instalmeiMSy which 
notes are yet unpaid. 

3. In payhiff dividends to stockboldera who 
had not completed their instalments, the piovf- 
sions of the charter in that respect were riolnled. 

4. ^ the judges of the first and seoond elec- 
tion allowing many persons-to give oMsre ihtt 
thirty votes each, under the pretence of their 
being attocneys for persons in whoee names 
shares then stood, when those ji|dges, the dbecl- 
ors and officers of the bank, perfectly w«|| kn^r 
that those shares really belonged to die ftnmm 
offering to vote open them as auomeya. The 
facts in respect to this violaiion are tft poeMsrioo 
of the House, and establish it beyond tbe tMch 
ofdoobt. 

This report was accompanied with a bi& re» 
golatiag the election of the directors. 

Monday, Jan. IStk. Mr. Smidi, of MkT 
land, from the committee of ways and iaw% 
rqtoded a bill rdatiTe to the direcf tax i 
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jd a bitt wppleiMntery to th« 

act <* for the prempt tettleBinit of piiblic ac- 
covnu;" which were twice read and committed. 
*Tbe House theo proceeded to the consideratioii 
of the r^rt of toe military committee respect- 
imrthe Seminole war. 

T^tmkoff Jan. 19ih. The House was oeea- 
pied to-day in considering the reports of the 
bank and miHtary committees. 

Wedno'ia^i Jon. %kk. The House was em- 
pk>yed as yesterday 

Ttmnda^f Jan ild. The eagrossed bill sup- 
pSamentary to the act to provide for the prompt 
aettJemeBt of public accoums, was read the third 
tuna^ pmed, and sent to the Senate 



The House tbea again resehad its^ into a 
committee of the whole, Mr. Pleasants in th^ 
chair, on the report of the military committee 
on the subject of the Seminole war. 

Friday Jan. 22^/. The bill from the Senate, 
'< to provide ibr the more convenient oi^aniza- 
lion of the courts of the United States, and for 
the apDointmem of circuit Judg^es," was report^ 
ed by Mr. H. Nelson, without amendment, and 
referred to a committee of the whole. 

The Houle again resolved' itself into a com- 
miltee of the whole, Mr. Pleasants m the chair, 
on the report of the military commiuee in regard 
to the conduct of the Seminole war. 



Art. 11. DOMESTIC OCCITHRENCES. 



■ABSACHVSETTS. 

rpHE La^latore met on the 18Hi January 
-^ nit. aad proceeded to busbiMS. 

Tba mmber of entries, at tha castom- 
hotise in Boston, of Teasels from foreien 
ports, dm*ing the year 1818, Was 805, and t^e 
clearances to foreiffit ports, for the same 
period, were 574. The siaaller number of 
clearatices is to be accounted for from the 
fact that manv vessels, bound to foreign 
alaces, proceed to other ports in the United 
States to take in a part or the whole of their 
oargoes, yet discharge their return cargoes 
Ihmv. Consequently the clearances coast- 
wise exceed the entries. The whole num- 
bet of clearances eoastwise, durinctbe year, 
was ^083, and the number of entries 1881. 
Of the foreign clearances, 60 are bound to 
ports beyond the Cape of Good-Hope. 

PBW-TORK. 

Hie l/egislature of New-Tork met at 
Albany on Tuesday, 5tfa January. The re- 
pablican members of Assembly, 76 in num- 
bor» met on Mpaday evening, for the pur- 
poeaof designatJne the several officers of 
tbe House. On baUoting for Speaker, Wm. 
Thompeoa had 4Ut votes, and ObadiahGer- 
■MUi 33. It was then resolved, with one dis- 
aentitiig voice, <<that this meeting pledge 
themselves to support William Thompson 
for Speaker of tne House of Assembly." 
These proceedings are published under the 
signature of the chairman and secretary. 
Notwithstanding^ on proceeding to the 
choice of Speaker in Assembly on Tuesday, 
Mr. Thompson had, on the first balloting, 
hot 45 votes, Mr'. German 43, Mr. Duer 2$, 
and there were three scattering. A second, 
third, and fourth balloting were had with 
no better success for Mr. Thompson than 
hefore, and the Assembly adjourned. On 
Wednesday (he ballots were taken for the 
fifth time, when Mr. German had 66 yotes, 
Blr. ThompK>n 38, and 28 scattering. No 
ohoioe being made, a motloa wasmiide 
^ that Xr. liiompioa be appointed Speaks 
er ;'* and the qotstias bang tahen by yets 



and MYS, 73 names were recorded against 
Mr. Thompson, inchidina above 80 who 
had ** pledged themselves*^ at the caucvs ta 
support him, aad these were 41 yeas. On a 
notion to appoint Mr. German, these wesa 
#7 Teas aBa48 nays; aad he was accord- 
in^y chosen. 

On Wednesday, Governor Cthiton deli- 
vered his Speech to ttro two Hooses. Ha 
gives a full exposition of tbe affahs of the 
state, particularly of the canal, and the va- 
rious public institutions, all of which, not 
excepting the State Prisons, he represents 
as in a very flonrishine condition. 

A subscriptioB has been opened by the 
eitiaens of New- York, for a piece of plate, 
with suitable devices, to be presented to 
William Willshire, the English consul at 
Mogadore, as a testimony of their admira- 
tion and gratitude for his prompt and sealous 
benevolence In redeeming from slavery, an4 
restoring to theur count^. Captain James 
Riley, and five of hb companions, citiseos 
of America. 

The condition of the northern canal ap- 
pears by the following statement, vie. 

The excavation through the rocks a( 
Whitehall-landing, for the locks, three in 
number, of W feet in length each, and 14 
feet wide, embracing a lift of 26 feet, whieh 
reaches the summit level to Fort Ann, a dis- 
tance of 11 miles, (excepting one small lift 
of four feet,) is neanv completed ; aad these 
locks will be finishea by the first of October 
next. - The earth excavation, made by Smith 
and Wheeler, is finished. The chambers 
for the locks at Fort Ann and Fort Edward 
are excavated, and a great part of the stone 
Is collected. Tbe lift at Fort Ann, to cain 
tlie summit level between Lake ChamfHsIn 
shid the Hudson Rtver, is aboiK 24 feet, auA 
the descent from that level to the Hndsott> 
is about 30 feet. - Th^se locks are in such a 
state of fbrwardaess, that it mar be pre- 
sumed they wiU he completed ra aB the 
month of Sieptemher next. Tbe excavation 
betweea Fort Ann upon Wood Cfeek»- aad 
F<ait£dwwdnpaatha HndsoOi a distance 
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of aboat 14 miles, is finished, with the ex- 
ceptioD of about two and a half miles. The 
colTertt, waste weirs, and dams, are con- 
tracted for and are progressing; and but 
little doubt remains, that should the next 
season be ordinarily favourable, the canal 
between the lake and the Hudson will be 
finished, In aU tti parts, by the first of No- 
vember next. 

■ARTLAND. 

On the 4th of January, two negro men, 
on the charge of having robbed the niaUy 
were commuted to the jail of Baltimore 
county. The circumstances are as follow :-- 
The careless driver, it appears, lost the mafl 



W out of the stage, which was fouiKl by 
the two negro men above mentioned. It 
appears doubtful whether they knew what 



a was when they found It, as they appear, 
we are told, to be very ignorant slaves. 
They contrived, however, to make their 
way into It by the aid of a knife, and finding 
H contained letters, they contrived to open 
these also, took from them about ^^3,900 ia 
bank hills, and then burnt the letters and the 
mail bag. We understand about J2,000 of 
the money has been recovered : what has 
become of the remainder is not yet known. 
It appears that the eastern section oCthe 
United States' turnpike road, extending from 
Cumberland, in Maryland, to Union-Town, 
In Pennsylvania, upwards of sixty-one miles, 
cost, including every expenditure, less than 
5686^000, being per mile jJ9,700 only— and 
in a report made on the subject, it is stated 
that the western section, or last thirty-six 
miles of the same road, cost |616,000 up; 
wards of |17,000 per mile--makiiig a dit- 
lerence of p,SOO in the mile. 

KORTH-CAROLINA. 

Easly Bolan was committed to the jail of 
Fayetteville, on a charge of robbing the 
mail of the United States. Several halves 
of hundred dollar bills were found in his 
nottiession, which, with a variety of other 
circumstances, leaves but little doubt of bis 
cult 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

John Geddes, Esq. has been elected go- 
vernor of South-Carolina. A resolution 
Ms been offered by the oommittee to ap- 

Sopriate the anmial sum of ^200,000, for 
n years, to Internal Improveipents. 
. Bftajor General WiHtam Youngblood, has 
been elected by the legislature Lieutenant 
Governor of the same state. 

A bUl has passed the Senate of South- 
Carolina, and passed a second reading in the 
House of RepresenUtivesj by yeas and nays, 
(VMS 73, nays 30,) repeabng the laws of 
that state pmldbUmg the vOrodnc^on qf 



aggregate valae is estimated at |14,18M19 
and 19 cents. Articles as follows : 
26,828,273 lbs. upland cotton, to fofehp 
ports, at 31 to 33 ceoU pari). 
3,246,067 lbs. ditto, coastwise. 
2,141,121 lbs. sea^lsland cotton, to forttga 
ports, at 63 to 70 cents. 
14,619 tierces rice, to foreign ports, at 

1,662 tierces rice, coastwise. 
3,084 hhds. tobacco, foreign ports, il 
J|100to J[110. 
961 do. coastwise. 
76,606dolls. worth lumber, foreini porta. 
146,037 do. all other articles, do. 

LOUISIAKA. 

Account of tobacco and cotton exported 
from New-Orleans since the Irt of Jani- 
ary to the end of September, 1818. 



OBOROU. 

We have before us an abitraet oi the 
goods, wares, and merchandiae, of. the 
growth, prodnce, or mannlactiire of tM 
^e of deorgia, exported from Savaimah, 
in the yew eiSlBg Septeaber a(», iai&-4he 



Tobacco 




hhds. 


Hamburg 




1,128 


Bremen - * - 




1,998 


Amsterdam 




2,644 


Rotterdam 




626 


Copenhagen - 




471 


Middleburg - 




200 


Stockholm 




249 


Gottenburg 




172 


Gibraltar 




4fi6l 


Do. andAlicant 




660 


Cowes, and a market 


1,865 


Falmouth, do. 




1,462 


Greenock 


- 


293 


Liverpool 


- 


1,683 


London -t 


• 


647 


France, since the 1st No- 


vember, 1817 




2,774 
20,126 


Coastwise 




8,000 
28,126 


Stock on hand 




400 




Total, 


28,6a6 


Cotton. 




bales. 


Liverpool 


- 


43,310 


Clyde 


- 


4,661 


Portsmouth - 


- 


1,500 


Havre 


- 


14/101 


Bordeaux 


- 


6,241 


Nantz - 


. 


2,611 


Marseilles 




696 
72,409 


Coastwise 




8,000 
80/109 


Stock on hand 


- 


1,000 




Total 


, 81,409 



MISSISSIPPI. 

- Advlees from Fort Osage, inform Mfbil 
the expedition had arrived at that ^lace 
wtthoiit accident, and would proeeedoe 



ifl% 
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or twQ Ucndrod mil«s forthar op the Mia- 
•oari this winter. Fort Osage is three hoo* 
dred miles by water abore the isoath of the 
MiMoitri,an«i is the present limit of ourpopo* 
Utiop to the west. The safety with which 
the expedition eoDsistiag of ten boats, hat 
•ac^iioed this streano, is as evidence that 
the daogtr of oaviffatlog that river is more 
imafpaafylhattreaT Several boats, carrying 
providons to the Yellow Stonei have passed 



St. Loub withUi a few weeks past ', one of 
which has beeo lost in the Missouri, be* 
tvrven St Charles and Belle Fontaine. 

■BHTOCSr. 

The dispute between General Adair and 
General Jackson, it |s said, has been satis- 
iactorily accommodated, through the friend- 
Ij interference of the venerable Govemer 
^Iby, of Kentucky. 



A«r. 12. CApiNET OF VARIETIF.S- 



(From the L$nd<^ Ulerary GoMCiU.) 

HERMIT^ IN LONDON, 
Br Skdektt o/ FaskionabU Mmmert. 

No,m. ' 

TBS BLUHOERCR. 

rilHEIlE cannot be a better man than Sir 
-'- Michael Marall. No one niore oblig- 
ing ; nothing is kinder than his heart ; yet 
no one on earth commits more unlucky mis- 
takes in company. From these, he is reckt 
oned a mere scatter*brain, a marplot, a quic, 
and iff often avoided. From these, he has 
Eot himself into very serious scrapes, and 
has lo5it bis very best friends. Finally, from 
tliese oaWiilitig errors, he, who of all men 
in the world* wishes most to please and to 
do good, scarcely ever opens his mouth 
without committing a blunderr^without 
giving offence. 

9ir Michael is now fifty years of age ; yet 
b he aa thoughtless as when first I knew bim, 
which is t hirty ^ears ago. As a proof of the 
confusion of his brain, he forgets daily to 
wind ap his watch, sets it wrong afterwards, 
and is never in time any where. In his 
commonest concerns he is always under 
some misapprehension — some mistake; and 
JO bis conversation, he is sure to say or to 
do something out of time or out of plaee. 
If he meet a widower, he will invariably in- 
qaire after his wife. If he meet a ladv who 
b divorced, he will (foi^etting the chnedm- 
stance) beg his respects to her husband. He 
not unfrequently asks unmarried ladies after 
their children ; and people at variance, after 
their friend so and so. The many who do 
Bot know and pit^jr this absence, or rather 
this confusion of his^ consider that be either 
failBiids to hoax them, or tp insult them. 
The few who are acquainted with hb in- 
irmi^, foar to ask him to their house, lest 
he »9j or do something offensive to tfaehr 
company. 

I remember one day when he made an 
appointment with me to ride together to 
•ee m cottage on the banks of the Thames : 
we waited a considerable time ; at last he 
sung the bell, and asked why the groom did 
not Bring his horses to the OftOr ' vrktnt all 
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of a sodden, he recollected that he had lei^ 
them to a friend. Upon another occasion, 
he kept diimer waiting two hours at a 
friend's hoose, and upon flying in a passion 
at his coachman's neglect, he was informed 
that he had sent his carriage to bring home 
his little nephews from school. He lost an 
aunt's favour by outbidding her at a sale of 
china, which be did, thinkmg that she.had 
an interest in keeoiag up the price of the 
article ; and a rich cousin acratched him 
out of her will for speaking against Metho- 
dism, he having entirely forgot her religioiv 
persuasion. 

But of all the unfiortuoate days of blunilerB 
that ever occurred, that was the chief on 
which I met bim at dinner at the Mar- 
chioness*. Being in general two hours too 
late, and resolving to make amends for his 
usual failures, and never having dmed at 
the Marquis's before, he arrived two hours 
before he was expected. The score of ser* 
vants in the ball stared at him on hisarrivd^ 
and then looked at each other— as much as 
to say, " Is he mad ? what a queer genius 
this Sir Michael must be !" But the groom 
of the chambers, with his accustom^ oA- 
clous grin and low bow, said, mechanioallyy 
** My Lord will be down in tea minutes,** 
and then placed his chair, bowed, and hand- 
ed him a newspaper. He had time to spell 
every word of it. After which he took up a 
novel and went through it. 

At length a powdered servant opened tha 
folding-doors, and in walked the Mar- 
chioness. Sir Michael had never seen hac 
before ; but he was aeouainted with her sit- 
ter Lady Barbara, to wnom thefesemblaaoa 
was striking. He rose up, and made hie 
best bow ; whilst the Marchionesa smiled oa 
him with her usual dignity and mildnesa. 
Cheered by this into sel^oonfidence, he thus 
began : * I need not (bowing a second time) 
ask your Ladyship to whom I have the ho- 
nour of speakmg, seeing so stronc a resem- 
blance betwixt your daughter ana yourself.* 
« Daughter, Sir, I have none ; you muat 
mistake." < Probably— Madati<-4 mayj t 
ask jrour Ladyship's pardoa.* 

At this moment her elder iliter, Lady 
Barbara, entered the room. < That, thaL 

thirtMy* |fii4m»ii«ep«^iattaioMirt 
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took her Car yomr Ladyship's dmieltter. 
Ladf Barbara, yoor most obedteQtT de- 
liehled to see you look so well : indeed f lie 
likeness' — (Marokioiiess) '^ is (hat of a 
vouDger to an elder sister : my sister Bar- 
bara is three years older than myself (drily) j 
but (with a smile of contempt) there is cer- 
tainly a strong family likeness." * Oh ! yes, 
WautifbT! rastly like indeed! a strong — 
yery strong family likeness, 'partioolarly 
about the eyes* (Lady Barbara squints 
dread&iliy.) Here ensued a loud laugh of 
the two ladies. ^Marchioness) <* Do jom 
tbiok so, Sir Mictiael?" (Sir Michael per^ 
eeiving the obliqiuity of tb« sister's eye) 

< 'No, my lady, not at aH, not a bit !* 

(Marchioness) ** I am quite moKilied to 
think* ho\Y lone: you have been kept waiting. 
My Lord is not yet come from toe House ; 
•lid I am much later than usual myself, hav- 
ing been detained at Philips and Robins's." 
* I understand your Ladyship: yes, the two 
money lending attorneys; I know them 
well ; hard dogs.' « Not at all, Sh* Michael, 
t mean the auctioneers.** «Yes, yes, (all 
ooofusion) the auctioiieers /mean.' 

(Marebioness) <* 1 see that you Have taken 
tp that scurrilous novel, what think you of 
H ?'* < Beautiful ! full of wit ! how it cuts up 
the gouty alderman, pocketing the poor*8 
rat^! aad tbe fat, gambling Marchioness' 
(the latter was herself.) (Lady Barbara, 
Wishing to relieve him) '< Hem ! did you 
look at those trifles in verse ? They are very 
trifles, bm written aierely at leisure hours, 
mere bagatelles composed on the- spur of 
the occasion. What think you of them ?** 

< Trifles, trifles Indeed ; mere bagatelles, as 
your Ladyship justly observes ; quite bel6w 
par; childish, very childisb indeed ; a catch** 
flenny, ao doubt.' Lady Barbnr»»" Child- 
ish, as you say ; very much below par ; but 
mo catchpenny, Sir ; they are m^ composi- 
tion, and were never sold, but printed for a 
few friends, more indulgent ana partial than 
Sir Michael Marall,"— (the knight ia an 
agony) 'Pardon me, my Lady; my ho- 
aour-«** 

(The Marquis entered) «« My dear Baro* 
Betf how art you ? Why, you are come in 
time to-day. (Turning to the Marchioness) 
TWs Is my very oldest friend.** Her lady- 
ship gave a contemptuous look, which said, 
Je VCU8 en fats wum compliment. 

Tbe comptmy now began to arrive brisk- 
ly; carriages chased carriages down tho 
street ; and the thunder of the street-door 
was like a fiu de ioie. The Marquis now 
drew his friend asiete, and said, <^ Michael, I 
am heartily ^tad to see yon here, it is now 
tbree years smce I net you at Newmarket. 
I b-ive been to Naples and to Vienna since, 
and have got married. I am sorry that I 
bad not an eariier opportunity of introduc- 
ing you to tife Marchioness ; but you will 
find her at all times happy to see you."— 
1^ Michael. (No doubt; I read it in her 
countenance. A very sweet woman! a 
mjwt fat w ai ttng petggt»l mNllpwf«lv«tlwt 



sbe is as women wisfr to be wh« lov^ tbeir 

lords. Ha, ha, ha ! yes, pretty far goae; 
there's no fear of tbe title's being extin^; 
no, no; I hope soon to have thepleasuie 
of wishing you joy on the change of her 
hidyship's shape ; very large indeed, bat alt 
in very good time.*— Marquis. <« Sir Ml- 
chael, I hope that her lady^ip*s chaa«e e( 
sliape will not be sa sudden as you expect; 
else must ill health be the canee. She is,! 
confess, rather corpulent, but is not so ia 
the way which you imagine." Here be 
' ' from him, and left him ovarwheloMd 



with shame — they bad been married onlgr 
three months. 

Now entered CetooelOTagan, wbo, after 
making his obeisance all round, attadced 
the Baronet. « Sir Michael, you played bm 
a pretty trick to-day ; you promised to 
bring me here in your carriage, knowing as 
vou do that one of my horses is buno ; and 
here you are before me, after keeping nc 
wa'iting an hour and a half.'* — < My dear 
Colonel, I ask ten thousand pardons ; baft k 
is my coachman's fault ; he never pot lae 
In mind of it as I bid him, for my memory 
b most treacherous ; 'tis entirely his fanbi 
but be is an Irishman, and -one must paidoa 
his bulls and blunders sometimes ; they be- 
long to his country, and he cannot Jieto 
them.'— The Colonel, angrily, «* Sir Michael, 
yon are very polite; but here stands an 
Irishman before you, (bora in London to he 
sure,) who never made a bull in his life, 
nor disappointed his friend." Tbe poor 
Baronet was struck dumb, and sal aleni 
until dinner was announced. 

Defeat and diUdcnee took soeh posses- 
sion of htm at table, that he searoety darel 
to open his mouth. At last the Marqnis, 
seeing his consternation, endeavonred to 
draw him out, by saying, « Sur MlcbaiOt dil 
vou observe tbe sale of our old achool-fiel- 
low's estate! it fetched eighty tho«isaAd 
pounds ! should you have thought It worth 
as much ?" < By no means, my dear Lord ; 
and I was as much surprised to see the orfioi. 
con. business of Lady — (ho was stopped by 
a look of tbe Marquis's)-—! mean the desia 
of old Lady — (another frown>— the mai^ 
riage of Captain Bracetigbt to a mechanic*! 
daughter.' The crim. con. lady, whose pab- 
licitv bad been revived after Iving dormant 
twelve months, sat opposite to him ; the old 
lady's daughter, in deep momning, was oa 
his right-hand^; and Captafn^ Braceti^t's 
brother was near the foot of the table ! 

*^ Each looked on tbe other, none the liknce 
broke." 

Sir Michael bluihed and ^tanuiMred, 
•ottghad, caUed for water, and besttsied. 
His next neighbour on the left addressed 
him ; and he sti^ered so ia rephr, that tiis 
other, who had an impediment in his speech, 
almost suspected that he was turning hia 
into ridicule. 

At the desert, four l)eaQtifn) childrra 
wece oihered In; walking by film ki rather 
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%sUige-«i0rt way. Tkgf wn tbe Mur* 
qgm*M napbewBAod nieces. His brother and 
sitter were at table, and tbc ebildren bad 
bMV sent for ae a recreation to tbem. £veij 
one was eager to praise tbem» to extol their 
beauty^ to enumerate their good qualities^ 
lu3. Sir Michael, after priming biiBself with 
a glass of bennilage << to bear his conrage 
up/' tbonght that Be would be coroptimeD- 
taty too : * What lovely children !* exelaiai- 
ed bC) fixing bis ejos at the saine time on 
their father, who is remarkably plain. 
* What loveUf oreatarej; !* repeated he, laying 
much emphftftiii on tbe wt>ra totcly. * Are 
siH tbeae cbiklren Ttmrs •^' " ^ her Lady- 
iMp says*" re^d the hcisbrod*, and there 
waa Bolbhig but btnshes, smHeS) surprise, 
WBd eoalosimi voand the table. 

Hka last blunder was respecting Walter 
&€•(«. Being asked by a lady what he 
tbotigbt of that etcettent poet^ whom he 
kmd aeen in his tour throofi^h Seotland, lia 
repUedi ^'Charmiiig, charming; but *tis a 
pitjr he is so lame." How do yon mean ? 
Mild Mrs. Freethiok, a blue*fltoGkini^ lady, 
la H Mi poetry (contttmed she) or bis per^ 
eon, to wy ob yoa allude ? « His person*"^ 
^sare ba reeollected th^ lameness of th« 
0larqtiis*s brother! so, trying to recover 
himself, be recalled his words)--^* not In his 
person, Madam> bat in bis poetry**— frefl^- 
kg on the beautr of bis lines, and the pab- 
lie opimofii he recovered himself again by^ 
M i^-I-^'-iiieaa in both— -in tteither-Mipon 
my soal, I beg your pardon — I do not know 
what 1 Bean. Here a general laugh could 
DO longer be controlled} and he was laughed 
at by ul present. He retired eariy ; took 
Vreach leave ; went home ; passed a sleep- 
leta night ; and never returned to Doricourt 
House. The Marchioness has given orders 
la ber German |K>rter to say to tbe Baronet 
always, ^ Madame n'td pa* vinblt ;'* and 
the whole family has dropped him. 

Tbe poor BarCbot will at last be obliged 
to live the life of a recluse, as he will not be 
aUe to keep an acquaintance in the town ; 
Cft perhaps be may end by some very serioos 
(x>iiseqoeaoes attending these habitual mis- 
taJies I for these mimeant insults are never 
fofigtven, and, so weak are we, that many 
wbo can generously pass over and forget 
an Injury, can never pardon the being de^> 
ersuded, or rendered ridiculous, whether It 
be intentionally or unintentionally — injokcj 



Thk HfaiUT IN LoNooir. 



C <c F«a sT m oys, APPARirioirsy &c. 

tVbai I have already said to you of Gas- 
tavus lU, has probablv excited many a smile 
at the weakness of the human mind. Bat 
tbe most singular is still 1o come ! There 
was» at Stockholm, a Finnlander, named 
BMemramm, who bad an office in the Chaiv 
cjctj^ where be had to translate the Swedish 
orouiances into tbe Fioolaad language ; a 



finim motftat «•«, wbo bad nolluitg of tb« 
dwrlalem, about him. Without any know* 
ledge of chembtry and physics, he possess- 
ed one of the most singular talents that can 
be f magined« He opened Cast-locked doorf 
without any key or any smith's tool. He 
only put into the key-bole a pointed piece 
of wood, made the sign of the cros5 over 
it, spoke some words, i<tnd, In an instant 
the door sprung open! Highly crediblei 
and by do means credulous persons, have 
assared me themseU-es, that they have beefl| 
eye-witnesses of this. Great churrb doors, 
which had ju6t been strongly (a^encd, flew 
open with much force as soon as he madt 
use of his charm. The eye-witness only 
oliservedthatB. had a brown polished stone 
In tiis hand, of an unknown composition. 

The king heani a ^reat deal ot this very 
singular man, who, far from seeking to de- 
ceive^, endeavoured to avoid celebrity as 
much as he could ; lived in peaceful retire* 
ment, and, like a new Proteus, gave prooft 
of his talents onlv when compelled. Giie- 
tavas wished to be acquainted with himi 
and intimated that he would send for him, 
to convince himself of the truth or false* 
bood of the wonderful powers attributed to 
bim, but informed him, at tbe same time* 
that he, (the king,) to guard himself against 
deception, would not acmuiint him l)efore* 
band of tlie particular day or hour: he, 
however, let him know, (which «ight a« 
well have been omitted but rclata njtro /) 
that an old ruinous jchurcb, in tbe neigh- 
boui^ood of Gripsbolm Castle, where, at 
tliat time, the court reskJed, was fixed o« 
for tbe scene of this operation. From this 
moment strict watch was of course kepl^ 
that nobody should enter the church, la 
which diving worship had long ceased t# 
be performed. 

In the middle of the night one <»f tb^ 
king's courtiers suddenly came to Bioem- 
jramm's door. B. is in bed. He must g^ 
vp, and quickly dress himself, under ti^ 
strictest watch of the king's messenger, get 
with him into the carriage ; and they vat- 
mediately drove off. They arrive early in 
the morning at Gripsholm. The king and 
five of his confidential attendants, an^ 
Bicernromm, go to the unpointed chnrcb. 
B. said beforehand, that ne would make a 
figure appear, which they should see un« 
after another. The figure would appear to 
all of them with the same features, but to 
each in a different attitude. He had neither 
any instniment, /or at least any visible one,) 
nor any chemical lo»^edie^^. After repeat- 
ing s«venil unintelligibic %\*ords, be takes 
the persons present, dbe after mother, by 
the band, and brings tbem into a comer of 
the church, and what do they see now } a 
human form standing upright and motion- 
less, but with the eyes ojjcu, and every ap- 
pearance of life. The figure seemed to be 
a yonth of about 15 or 16 years of age, co- 
vered in a white garment, something simi- 
lar to a priest's mantle. One of the spcrta-- 
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tors saw only the Qpper half of llie mm of 
this figure, anotber onlv the under half; 
from a third there was old another part of 
the figure, as If a kind of mist altemately 
concealed a part of it from the eyes ; bat 
all six, on eom'manicating their obterva* 
tions, agreed that they had seen a youth 
standing upright, clothed in white. B. could 
not have prmlooed the successive changes 
by new processes ; for as one of the specta- 
tors had contemplated the apparition at his 
leisure, (every one was allowed sii or eteht 
minutes, time enough to prevent any illu- 
tSon of the senses,) B. led nim by the hand 
back to his plitce, taking another in his torn 
to the .comer of the church. 

The youthful figure was sorromided by a 
radiant circle ; but B. had expressly desired 
them not to come too near to it, and espe- 
cially not to touch it, because the touch, as 
be was convinced, would produce a violent 
^ectrical shock. Every one obeyed his In- 
structions. They at last all went away. 
The spectators, astonished at whnt they bad 
seen, asked one another (he eui bono of such 
a miracle ; but could not deny it, and still 
less explain it 

In order to make yon shake your head 
ktill more, my dear cautious, sceptical friendl 
I add, that I have heard all this related In a 
very small, chosen circle ; and even by one 
of the six eye-witnesses, who is most cer- 
tainly neither an anecdote hunter nor a vi- 
alonary. The same Bioemramm possessed, 
as equally credible persons have assured 
me, several other elfts of this kind, of which 
be could himself give no account, and 
would say nothing more than that, ** God 
bad eiven them to him, and that they did 
not belong to the vain, arrogant men of 
learning, who portended to know the reason 
of every thing.'* In fine, he was far from 
Boasting of these wonderful gifts, displayed 
them unwillingly, and frequently refused 
inquests of this kind, saying, "One must not 
tempt God." Sometimes, however, be 
yielded ; and the following is an account, 
oy an eye-witness, of what was then »een. 
^<He placed a woodon table, without anv 
netal about it. in the middle of a dark 
room ; and on the table, three candlesticks, 
aither of Ivory or of china. When he had 
then spoken a few words, there issued from 
tbejomts of the doors and windows brilll- 
ant lights of many colours* which at first 
danced round the spectators, and then stood 
•till u)>on the candlesticks, and spread such 
a light In the room, as if It bad been bril- 
liantly illuminated with wax tapers. At ano- 
ther time, ne took steel and flint, and struck 
them together as one usually strikes a light, 
when there appeared a radiant fieure, which 
was first vbible in one corner of the room : 
at a second stroke, in a moment changpd 
its place, and showed itself In another cor- 
ner ; and, at a third stroke, upon the ceil- 
ing." 

I looked the relators of these miraculous 
ij^rles sharp in the (acei to see If they were 



ravhng, or if thay wanted to md^a a joke af 
my credulity ; but I am certain that neilher 
was the case. It if equally dlfficolt to deav 
these stories and to believe them; andflie 
Incredoloos philosopher is not satisfied wWi 
merely doubtinr The eye-witness wboB 
I last maMtioned, had, during this siogaiir 
transaction, asked hioMelf : togno 9 ton dm' 
tof I asked myself the same question, a? 
he related It to me : and perhaps yon wH 
do so Ukewisa, wbHe yon are readfais thi? 

numCK VBRSATIUTT. 

The calebraled colttmn, in the Place Yea- 
dome, at Paris, ishkb BnoMsaite erect- 
ed, on the BKHlel of Trsjan's pSIlar^arith tf» 
cannon taken at AiistariilSt which were cvt 
into a graad series of spkml roliei; C9nflie- 
■loratlve of his victories, and a CokHHi 
Statue of the Conqueror te sonBovat Ifce 
whole, is well known to the British p^Ok. 
The allies, oa capturing Paris, were aboat 
to destroy this monument, but at last wbbb 
satisfied with reasoviog the sUtae^ asd tibs 
column still stands, a record ef the wariifce 
achievements of Napoleon and his annies. 
It might be tbouoht puasling to mosld suA 
stubborn materials into a complimeat to the 
other powers of»£ufope, and to the raslossd 
nwiarcb ; but a Frenchman's UMnwtf » 
chtiual to any thing in this n-ay. One of (be 
sides is without an insaription : and a clever 
fellow proposes that it shoold be filled op as 
follows: 

A la paix de I'Earope 

£i au retour du Roi l^limale, 
L'ann^e Fransaise 

Fait hommafe de ses vicioires 

M,DCCC,1TII. 
DCCLAKATIOlf or THE ALUKD SOTXanOMS. 

" Now that the pacification of Europe is 
accomplished, by the resolotion of wilb- 
drawing the foreign troops from the French 
territory ; and now that (here is an end of 
those measures of precaution which de|^ 
rable events had rendered necessary, the 
Ministers and Plenipotentiaries or thair 
majesties the Emperor of Austria, the Efaig 
of France, the Kinc of Great Britain, the 
King of Prussia, andlhe Emperor of all the 
Russias. have received orders from their 
Sovereigns, to make known to all the comts 
of Eurone the results of their meeting at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and with that view to polh 
lishrthe following Declaration:— 

« The convention of the 9th of October, 
which definhively regulated the execotioa 
of the engagements agreed to in the treaty 
of Peace of November 20, 1815, is con- 
sidered by the Sovereigns who eoncorred 
therein, as (he accomplishment of the work 
of peace, and as the completion of the po- 
litical system destined to ensure its 8oli«my 

** The intimate union established among 
the monarcfas, who are Joint parties to thi*- 
system, by their own principles, no las» 
taan by tha interests of tbair people^ offsrt 
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to Eon^ tfM »0«t sMmI pMge of Hi fa- 
tar* tMqm^. 

«« Tile objtct of thb miioii is m f^mpU m 
it Is great aad salutary. It doos not tead to 
aoy now polilicat coaiMnation-^-lo any 
change In the relations sanctioned by en- 
lstin§ treaties. C^im and consistent in Its 
p ffoc ocd ittgs, it has DO other object than the 
malBleiiance of peaoe, and the secority of 
those transactions on which the peace was 
founded ond consolidaf ed. 

« Xhe Sovereigns, In formhifi: this angust 
oniony have regarded as its fundamental ba- 
sis their Invariable resolution never to de> 
nartt/elther among themselves or in their re- 
fations wHh other States, from the strictest 
observation of the principles of the right of 
nations ; principles which, In their appllea- 
tion to a state of permanent peace, can alone 
efSretoaliy guarantee the Indefiendence of 
each government, and the stability of the 
general associatioo. 

^ Faithful to these principles, the Sove- 
reigns wfll maintain tnem eaually in those 
meetings at which thev may oe personally 
present, or in those which shall take place 
among their Ministers ; whether it shall t>e 
their object to dbeoss In common their own 
Interests, or whether they take cognisance 
of noestions in which other governments 
shall formally daim their interference. The 
sarae spirit which will direct their councils, 
and reign in their diplomatic communica- 
tions, shall preside also at these meetings, 
and the repose of the world shall be con- 
stantty their motive and their end. 

« It is with snch sentiments that the Sove- 
reigns have consummated the work to which 
they were caHed. Thev will not cease to 
labour for Its confirmation and perfection. 
TBey solemnly acknowledge, that their 
duties towards God, and the people whom 
they govern, make it peremptory on them 
to give to the world, as far as in their 
power, an example of justice, of concord, 
of moderation ; happy in (he power of 
eoosecratlng, from henceforth, all their ef- 
forts to the protection of the acts of peace, 
to the increase of the intemul prosperity of 
their States, and to the awakening of those 
eentiments of religion and morality, whose 
empire has bpen but too much enfeebled by 
the miifortune of the times. (Signed) 

MeTTERNIOH, HARDElfSERO, 

RICRBI.IBU, BERlfSTORPF, 

CaCTLSRBAGH, PtESSSLRODEi 

WsLLnroToir, Capo D'Istra." 



\ COW-TREE. 

Mr.Hnmbo1dtand his eompenk>BS, in the 
coarse of their travels, heara an account of 
a tree which grows in the vallevs of Aragua, 
the joke of which is a nourishing milk, and 
which, from that circumstance, has received 
the naoie of Ms cot^-Zroc- The tree in its 
leeneral aspect resembles the^hrysophyllum 
«iiiHto ; Us laavas are oblong, pouted, 



iMthtfry, tii#4Kftfwrt»» AaiM Wtth lateiii 
veins proJeeUng downwards ; ttey are paraK 
let, and are ten Inches long. When iacisioni 
are made iniathe trunk, it discharges abun- 
dantly a glotinons milk, moderately thick, 
without any aoridness, and exhaling ao 
agreeable balsamic odoqr. The traveliers 
drank coosldemble onantitiesTof it without 
expertenctng anv injurious effects ; \t^ 
viscidity only rendering it rather unpleasant. 
The superintendent of the plantation a»* 
sured them that the negroes acquire fleA 
during the season in which the cow-tree 
yields the greatest nuantity of milk. When 
this fluid is eiposed to the air, perhaps in 
consequence 0/ the absorption of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, its surface becomes, 
covered with membranes of a substance that 
appears to be of a decided animal nature, 
yellowish, thready, and of a clieesy con- 
sistence. These membranes, when sepa- 
rated from the more aqneous part of the 
fluid, are almost as elastic as oaoutcbooe ; 
bnt at the same time they are as much dis- 
posed to become putrid as i^latine. The 
natives give the name of cheese to the coa- 
gulum, which is separated by the contact oC 
the air; In the course of five or six days ^ 
becomes sour. The milk, kept for soma 
time in a corked phial, had deposited a little 
eoagulum, and still exhaled its balsamic 
odour. If the recent juice be miaed wKh 
cold water, the eoagulum is formed in smalt 
quantities only ; but the separation of the 
viscid membranes occurs when it is placed 
la contact with nitric acid. This remarka- 
ble tree seems to be peculiar to the CordiK 
liere du Littoral, esneciailv from Barbula to 
the lake of Maracabo. There are likewise 
some traces of it near the vilUge of San 
Mateo; anJ^ according to the account iX 
M. Bredmevory in the valley of Caucagua, 
three days jouraey to the east of the Carac- 
eas. Thb naturaliit has likewise described 
(he vegetable milk o( the cow-tree as pos- 
sessing an agreeable flavour, and an aro- 
matic odour ; the natives of Caucagua caU 
it the milk-tree. 



METHOD OF MAKIICQ SALT IN THE GREAT 
LOO-cnOO I8LAHI>.* 

Near the sea, large level fields are rolled 
or beat so as to have a hard surface. Over 
this is strewn a sort of sandy black earth, 
forming a coat about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Rakes and other imnlements are 
used to make it of a uniform thickness, but 
it is not pressed down. During the heat of 
the day. men are employed to bring water 
in tubs rrom the sea, which Is sprinkled over 
these fields by means of a short sisoop. 
The heat of the sun in a short lime evapo- 
rates the water, and the salt is left in the 
sand, which is scraped up and put into 

* Elztracted from Captain Hairs ''Account of 
a Voyage of Diaoovery to the West CoasieT 
Cofl^a, aad the Cheat too-«iiao I 
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by foor, and ihre d«ep. Wfats the raceiver 
it fall of tb« sand^ tea water It poured ob 
4lie top ; and Ibit, Id its way dowii» carriea 
with it the Slit left by the evu>eratiQB. 
Wbeo it rant out below at a tmall hole» it it 
a very ttrooi: brtae; this b redvced to salt 
by bein^ boiled m vetsels about three feet 
wide and one deep. The caket resnltiac 
firom this operatioa are an iach aad m hall 
in thickaeit. 



AMSRldjkH WATBR BUEirXR. 

An apparatus called the Amenean Water 
Bamerbas been invented by Mr. Moreyi 
of New-Uaoipthire, whO) after 'maktog 
■tanv esperimenii, and employifig varioue 
combustible sabttancet, as tar, rosin, oil, 
be. to mix with the steam, has brought hit 
apparatus to perfection. The construction 
at very simple : Tar is intimately mixed with 
steam or vapour of water, and made to issoot 
with a force proportional to the prqfenre of 
the steam, from a tmall orifice, like that in 
the jet of a blow-pipe, and is there fired. The 
iame, although the combustible tubttaacet 
iteue from so smaU an orifice, is as laq^e at 
that of a common smith's forge, and is ac« 
eompanied with smoke : when this flame is 
directed against the bricks in the back of a 
flre*plaGe, they soon become heeled to red* 
nest: if iron or steel filings be thrown into 
the flame, they bum with a tparklmg bril- 
UancF, shmilar to iron wire in oxygen gat. 

A few experimentt have been made to at- 
nartain theefiect of steam on burning bodies, 
and to learn whether K probabW tuflered 
^compotition when istning, mixed with 
ter, from the iet of the water-burner. 
* If a jet Of tteam, ittuing from a tmaU 
aperture, be thrown upon burninr coal, itt 
brigbtnett it inereated, if it be held^ a dit- 
tance d four or five inches from the pipe 
throurii which the steam pastet ; but if It 
be held nearer, the coal it extinguithed, m 
circular black spot first appearing where the 
tteam is thrown upon it The steam doea 
not appear to be decomposed in thb ex- 
periment : the increased brightnest of the 
coal is probably occasioned bv a current of 
atmospheric air produced by the steam. 

If the wick of a common oil lamp be 
raised so at to give off large columns of 
smoke, and a jet of tteam be thrown into 
the flame, its brightness it a little hiereated, 
and no dmoke it thrown off. 

If spirits of tarpentine be made to bum on a 
wick, the light produced is dall and reddlsbt 
and a large quantity of thick smoke^ Is given 
off; but, if a jet of steanrbe thrown into 
the flame, its brightness is much increased ; 
and if the experiment be carelully eondoctr 
ed) the smoke entirely ditappeart. 

If vapour of spirits ci tunwntSne be made 
to issue from a small orifice, and inflamed. It 
bums, giving off large quantities of smoke ; 
but if a jet of slearo be made to unite with^ 
the TapcfOTf tha moke ontfaraly ^Bmppnnn. 
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spirits of torpentine and of water Iw 
to ittne toMlher from the tame o 
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hence the disappearing of the tmolce \ 

be toppoted to depend on a eorrent of ti^ 



Ifthe flame of a tpirit-lamp be brongiit in 
contact wHh a jet of steam, It ditapiiean, 
and it extinguished at the points of oonlaet, 
precisely at when exposed to strong Uatli 
of air. 

Masses of htMi of various tiaet, and beat- 
•d to various degreet from rednett to bi^gfat 
whiteness, were exposed to a jet of tteam: 
no flame appeared, as was expected, but the 
iron was more rapidly oxidated where the 
tteam came in contact with it than in othtr 
parts. It is pral>able, if the wat^ tnffeied 
decomposition in this experiment, and if the 
hydrogen was inflamed, its flame miirfit not 
be omerved when contrasted with the 
heated Iron, a body so much more In- 
minout. 

The operation of the water-bmrner, theBs 
amars to be simply this >— Tar, minatejy 
divided, and ihthnately mixed with tteamt 
it inflamed ; the heat of the flame, aided fay 
the aAnittr for oxysen of that pordon ef 
carbon wnich woald otherwise pata off In 
tmoke, decompote the water, and tlie car- 
bon and oxygen unite ; the hydrogen of the 
water, and probably of the tar, expend en 
all sides (and hence the flame it very large) 
to meet tne atmosf^erio oxygen; water it 
reoompoted, and pastes off in steam ; a dn> 

Seeot heat is produced, no doubt, greater 
an that which is produced by tlie com- 
bustion of the tar alone ; and thit lieat it 
equal to that evolved by the combottion of 
a quanti^ of carbon which would otlaer> 
wite form smoke. 

The invention is ingenious, and may be 
found very useful in tteam-boat navigation, 
where it hat already been applied. Probably 
a taving of beat would be produced by con- 
denshig the products of this combus^km^ 
which might be effected to a certain d^^rae 
l>y an appiuatut of simple conatractioa. 



ciTiuovt JiccovHT or s re ARiY tvn. at mk* 
(Fftm MiifonTs Tour,) 
« On the centre bridge it annoally cele- 
brated a fettival, or sham figiit, of great an- 
tiquity, between the inhabitants of each side 
of the town, who have grotesque arms, and 
are habited in the most fantastic coihime. 
In their ttraggles of desperation for eon* 

3 nest, the combatants do not Ire down and 
ie, like the warrior in Tom Thumbs but the 
itanquished boldly and nobly jump over the 
bridge into the Arao ; where they nDw I i 
themselves with swimming out of the rsnch 
of their conqueron, to the admiration of Hm 
(air umpires who are tpeotators. Boats am 
stationed on each tide of the river, to mnfen 
prisoners, or rescue the swimming vaoqiMh 
«d, or prohnblyy in frot, to prevent A«9t 
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warriors being ArowMd. AftliMegani^ 
iie stated to be from reiDOte antiquity, we 
may, if we please, condudetbU regatta has 
ks aerivatioD from the Ifmemmdmi of the 
IV>rnRns, and the bloodless war on the 
bridge, from the Olympic games.** 

ROMAN SXKCUT105S. 

When at Rome, I attended the execution 
of four murderers and bigfaway-robbeniv 
broaght from the neighbourhood of Terra> 
cina. This sUbt was really so shocking to 
humanity, and I was so sensibly affected, 
that it has made a very stronc impresaioa 
on my mind ever since. The four unfortu- 
nate wretches were conducted in separate 
carts to a church, situated in the Piaesa dd 
Popttio, where, after devoting a short time 
to confession and prayer, one of them, with 
a rope round hb neck, was conducted into 
the centre of the square, where a temporary 
eaUows had been erected. He was attended 
£y several priests, all masked, and over his 
eyes wore a black handkerchief. Having 
now arrived at the gallows (which differ but 
little from those used In England^, one of 
the priests ascended the fatal ladder with 
bim, uttering a prayer aloud'to console him 
in bis last moments ; and keeping the cross 
close to hb fiice for him to lass during the 
whole time. Now comes the fatal catastro- 
phe ! Having fastened the rope to a large 
nail fixed at the top of the gallows, they 
poshed the culprit off the ladder ; by the 
todden iir^ hb neck was, no doubt, imme- 
diately broken : but the horror of the thing 
follows, when you observe two of the exe- 
cntioners jump on hb body ; the one fixing 
himself on hb shoulders, the other pulling 
him by the legs, and suspended by tbeoiL. 
By these means, disgusting as they appear, 
the struggles of death are qoite impercepti- 
ble, lo thb manner the whole of the four 
were executed; and afterwards, before a 
large concourse of spectators, their lesB and 
arms were cut off—- a sight which made me 
Judder, although I had witnessed all the 
horrors of a field of battle ! These limbs 
are afterwards hung up on a pole, on the 
spot where the robbery or murder was com- 
mitted. The Romans are said to possess a 
iMie for these horrible exhlbitionB.^Some 
well-dressed females were present on this 
occasion. 



The following are extracted from Dr, Jfefde't 

TVaveU. 
noFfissioHAL visrr to thb sultana ta- 

LIDX. 

After exchanjring my shoes at the door 
Ibr a pah- of yellow slippers, papaucket, we 
entered the royal apartments. On a mat- 
tress, or minder, in the middle of the floor, 
was extended a figure covered with a siHr 
eatlling, or ntaeat, richly embroidered. A 
remale figure veiled was kneeling at the side 
ef her mllows,. with her back towards the 
ieer ei tatna«e» nod tht Kidur 4gmfi {• 



Wdeotts StIilopiaD, techier of lilt black 
eunuchs) beckoned me to kneel down bv 
her side, and examine the pnbe of the Sul- 
tana. Having complied witb thb request, I 
expressed a wish to see her tongue and 
countenance, but 4hat, 1 was given to un- 
derstand, oonid not be permitted, as I mu^ 
obtain that information from the report of 
the chief physician. The most profound 
silence was observed la the apartment, the 
ennuchs and physicians conversing only by 
signs. The Haeni Vekeli (black eunuch, 
keeper of the privy purse) tlien took me by 
the arm, and turned me gently round, wHh 
mv face towards the door of entrance, over 
which was a gilded lattice, concealing the 
Emperor Selim (III) who had placed bim* 
self t^ere to witness the vbit. 

A SHORT NOTICE OP MU8TAPHA BAIRACTAB. 

His whole life seems like a splendid 
dream, for he was first a pirate on the Da- 
nube, in a small boat manned with nine des- 
peradoes, whose lives and fortunes he com- 
manded. The courage ahd energy he dis* 
played in thb avocatioB, proved an intro- 
duction to the Grand Seignor*s favonr, who 
appointed htm B<nraetar, or standard-bearer 
of Mahomet*s green ensign, and finally, Pa- 
cha of Rnschuk, with an income of about 
I2,00(M. sterling ^r annum. • The dutie;; 
attached to hb Pachalik were, to extermi- 
nate hb associates the [Urates on the lower 
Danube, and to keep In check his neighbour 
the Pacha of Wlddin, the far-famed Paswin 
Oglou. For this purpose he had disciplined 
and kept in pay a corps of 40,000 janissa- 
ries, chiefly Albanians. Gratefully attached 
to. Selim, he, on the deposition of that illr 
fated prince, marched to Constantinople to 
replabe him on the throne. The cruel mur- 
der of Selim frustrated hb generous inten* 
tions, but he had the satisfaction of depo- 
sing Mustapha the fourth, and of elevotioe 
to the throne MahmOud the second, tnd (m 
being himself appointed Prime Vizier. He 
died the death of a hero, by blpwing him- 
self up io a powder majgazine, siter having 
been oetrayed at the disastrons feast of re- 
conciliation with the janissaries at Kiat 
Hane, dnthe 12th of November, 1808. 

/ RENEOADOftS. ^ 

It has been the constant policjr of the 
Turks to encourage scientific Christians to 
embrace their religion and enter their ser- 
vice. Renegadoes of thb kind were for- 
meriy much more numerous than in later 
times. But their places have been sopplled 
by a class of adyenturers chiefly French, 
like the Baron de Tott, who, without under- 
going circumcision, or ab^ing their reli- 
gion, have rel>uilt thev fortresses and or- 
ganized their dockyards. Tiie only rene- 
gade who was at Constantinople in 1805, 
was an Engli^man, named Baiitie, whose 
Moslem title was Selim Effendi. Tins gen- 
^roan was, I believe, a native of Reading, 
infiedahire,attd had beoA la the service of 
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tbe EasUlmlia Compaoy, Darivg the em- 
Ittssy of Sir Robert AiflsUe, Baillto, aad ano* 
tber nsiitleiaan, on Uieir rettini over land 
ti-om ladio, arrived at Pera, and took op 
tb«irresidenoaattli«mD. It was aoon aaer- 
wards made known by their landlord to tba 
awbassadorf that being in very distressed 
circomstancesi they bad entered intoane- 
^UatioB with the Forte, to embrace Maho- 
tnetanism, and enter the Tarkish service. 
3ir R. Ainslie had no sooner satisfied himself 
of the truth of this statement* than he sent 
for them, and very humanely extended te 
them tlie pecunuury assistance which they 
needed, together with many hospitable at* 
tentious, uaming tl>ero,attbe same time, 
against the fatal Qoosequcnces that might 
attend such precipitancy. They promised 
to renounce their intentions, and in fact 
soon after embarked for England. But, 
vrilhin twelve months, Bailiie returned to 
Smyrna, and having embraced Mahometan- 
ism in due form, assumed the name of Selim. 
Repenting soon after the step be had taken, 
he returned to England, but nis friends now 
refused to acknowledge him, and findinc 
himself an outcast in society, he returned 
once , more to Turkey. Selim ' behaved 
kindly to him, created him Kfiendi, and af- 
terwards an Emmera Hor or Equerry, and 
employed him as a civil engineer in the con- 
struction of paper-mills and barracks. He 
then presented him with a young Turkish 
wife ; but the poor man was miserable, and 
his unhappiness was increased bv the neg- 
lect he ex{>t)rienced ofterthe death of Selim. 
In fine, bouig overtaken b^ bad health, and 
narrowly watched by his Turkish attend* 
ants during the severe fasts of Ramazan, his 
indisposition toc«k a fatal turn, and he died a 
martyr to his new faith, and tbe reproaches, 
|>tt>babty, of bis own conscience ; leaving 
nis name and memory as a fatal monument 
and warning to his countrymen to avoid 
such a career. 



ANceDOTB OP an. smiuoAir. 
As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town 
lu one of the public coaches, for the pur- 
pose of canvassing Westminster, at the time 
when Mr. Paul wis his oppeneut, he found 
himself in company with two Westminster 
electors. In the course of the conversation, 
one of them asked the other to whom he 
would give his vote ? When his friend re- 
plied, <' To Paul, certainly ; for though I 
think him but a shabby sort of a fellow, I 
would vote for any one rather than that 
jascal Sheridan." « Do you know Sheri- 
dan .'** asked the atranger.^*^ Not I, Sir** 
answered the gentleman: « nor would I 
wish to know him.** — ^The conversation 
dropped here ; but when the party alighted 
to braakfast, Sheridan called aside the other 
gentleman, and said, ."Pray who is that 
very agreeable friend of yours ? He is one 
ef the pleaiaatQit feUows I ever met withi 
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aodlshouid be glad U> know Us i 

<< His name b Mr. T ; he is an eminent 

la^vyer, and resides in Lincoln's-lnn-fieids.'' 
Breakfast over, the party resumed their seafs 
in the coach: soon after which, Sheridaa 
turned the discourse to the law. '' It is," 
said he, << a fine profession : men may rise 
to the highest eminence in the state, and it 
gives vast scope to the display of talent ^ 
many of the most virtuous and noble dia- 
raclers recorded In history hare been law- 
yers. I am sorry, however, to add, that 
some of the greatest rascals have also beca 
lawyers ; but of all the rascab I ever heard 
of is one T— , who lives.in Lincoln 't-loB- 
fields.**-^' 1 am Mr. T r,** said tbe gen- 
tleman."— << And I am Mr. Sheridan,** was 
the reply. The jest was instantly aeen; 
they shook hands ; and the lawyer eiefted 
himself warmly te promote the electioa of 
' the facetious orator. 

AirsCDOTE OF CHARLES Xll. OF SWCOCIT. 

Charies, who was naturally prodigal, ob- 
served no more economy at Bender than at 
Stockholm. Grothusen, his favourite, and 
treasurer, brought to him one day an ac- 
eount of fifty thousand crowns in two lines ; 
— '< Ten thousand crowns given to tlie 
Swedes and to tbe Janizaries, by order of 
his Majesty, and the rest spent by myselt** 
— *<Tbat IS frank," said the king; «and 
that h the way 1 like mv friends to make 
out their accounts. Mullem made me read 
over several pages accounting for tbe sum 
of ten thousand franks ', I like the laeonle 
style of Grothusen better." 

nrTERESTISO AHBODOTE OF t. ROVttftT. 

The following anecdote of this revered 
and lamented man has come to na from a 
very respectable quarter. We give it pnb- 
lidhr with the more pleasure, that it only 
tends to illustrate the momrninl clreom- 
stanees of his death, but casts an aflRreting 
and ennobling light on the moral exeelleB- 
eies of his character. It will perfaapt be 
asked what anecdote of his life woald not 
tend to make hb memory more esteemedi 
and his loss more regretted P He commenced 
his career at the bar, a yonnr man UberaUy 
educated, with those high pnnciples of ho- 
nour, and that susceptibility of amiable and 
generous sentiment, which distinguished hii 
life ; but without paternal fortune, and stlU 
more, with both his parents dependent ufXNi 
his professional success. In this sitnatioa 
he became acquainted with a young ladyi 
tbe charms of whose mind and person won 
his affections. His conduct was worthy eC 
his head and his heart. He declared bis 
sentiments to the object of bis alErctieas ; 
but added, that he must <* acquire two for* 
tunes*' before thev could be married : the 
first for those to whom he owed his first duty 
— his parents ; the second for her. The la«ni 
knew how to appreciate bis merit and m 
motives, and IbiBir vows were mutually 
pledged to each other. He entered upoBi 
ah career of profit and hanour witU tim . 
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ftsfSdoous enemr whicb forms a ehitf fet- 
tore of^iiuiDetelent. In a comparatiTeljr 
dhort period he realtBed a considerable sum, 
ttnd wUb it purchased an annuity for hb 
parettts. Haring put them in possession of 
tiila pfDTision for their lives, he formally 
declared to thenii that hb obligations to 
them were now falfilledi and he was about 
to enter into other relations, which mn^ 
exclusively govern them in their tnm. He 
began a second time with afresh spirit — 
acquired ** a second fortone" — all within a 
very few years^-^settled it upon her on 
whom he had bestowed hb heart, and mar- 
rted her. To los^ Lady Komilly after an 
attachment so formed, and after years flown 
away In the tranmiility of domestic joys, 
disturbed only by the splendid pursuits of an 
ambition, synonimous with virtue, was one 
of those shocks which must be left, unde- 
fined, to the imagination of such as know 
what It b to feel. [London paper. 



ADVERTISKMiaT 

Siaefc op io Chcrleitoo, Sooth Carolina, and 
copied from a publication fifteen years tinoe. 
** He b run away agin mine littel plaCk 
bone, i rite him two days In mittle op te 
aite, un ven be vill not be stumping-— he 
stamps as te Deefel was in it--Hin he trows 
WHS town — I have not sich fall since pefore I 
was porat. I pye him of von Jacop Shintle 
Ctyiaer. It have five vite feet pefore met 
ooB plack snip on his nose, von eye vill 
look plue like glass, he is pranded met 
John keisler Straoeer on hb pebiad side py 
biataU. ^ ' ^^ 

^ Whoever vill take up said horse and 
pariag him to me top on mine house near 
Con^ree, shall pay me two toilers reward, 
H0 it dey vHI not pring mine horse agen, < t 
viU put te law in (aree gimsi all te pee- 

plCf.^" 

PERSUIT AND DIPLOMATIC ASTROffOMT ! 

Ruitian Emboity to Persia, 
Eitraet from the Journal of Captain Lieu- 
tenant Morita Von Kotzebae. 

Minsa Awdul Wehab, the second miobter 
of the Schach, invited us the following day 
to dinner, but whicb, on account of the fast 
of Ramaaan, could not take place before 8 
o*clock In the evening. At an eariy hour 
be sent the ambassador a- valuable present 
of Schiras wine, which sometimes resem- 
bles port, but b lighter, and has a very pecu- 
liar, agreeable, and aromatic taste. The 
minister had the politeness to borrow for us 
chairs, and knives and forks, that the ambas- 
sador might not be under the disagreeable 
necessity of eating with his fingers. The 
taMes were very prettily laid out, and not 
asln the Persian fashion, hundreds of dishes 
pHed upon each otlier, but the dbbes were 
carried about, which was again another 
mark of poRteness in bam. Aifter we bad 
•eated ourselves, nothing was toocbed till 
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the yoice of the MoUah was beard wMiotit ; 
upon thb a boi was given to the minister, 
from which be took a little ophim, which 
the Persians use instead of a dram. The 
various dbbes, sweet and sour alternately, 
did not indeed please our taste ; no more dkl 
the bread, which b a cake of flour baked in 
the sun : however, the wine was very good, 
and that of Ispahan much resembles Ma-' 
deira. After dinner we went to another 
tent, where coffee,* without sugar, and to- 
bacco pipes, which are* a very important 
article in Persia, were presented to us. 

The ambassador bad the kindness to give 
me the undeserved name of astronomer, 
upon whicb the minister invite^ me to come 
tolMm on the following day, as he was him- 
self a great lover of ue mathematics and 
astronomy. The next day, accordingly, M. 
Nigri, the counsellor Of legation, had the 
kindness to accompany me, as the usual in- 
terpreters Would not have been able to 
translate such things. Knowing that the 
Persians are very fond of astroloey, I thourtt 
I ought to give some astrological turn to tne 
arrival of our embassy. It occurred to me 
that Jupiter stood now in the sign of the 
ScoriHon ; ^nd 1 therefore first of all de- ' 
dared to the minister, that thb planet re- 
presented Russia in extent and splendour, 
and that Asia was generally represented fat 
Europe under U^e sign of the Scorpion ; and 
as these were Just now in coniunction, 
there was not the least doubt but that the 
friendship of these two nations was deter- 
mined in heaven, and therefore agreeable to 
Qo6. The minister amed to wbat I said, 
and affirmed that the Persian astronomen 
had also found that the Rnssian embassy 
bad arrived under the most favourable signs. 

A corpulent Persian, who was the only 
one present during our conversation, sat at 
the side of the mlnbter, and held a great 
book before him. the leaves of whicb be 
constantly turned over, and leered from 
time to time migrilv at me under hb great 
Mack eyebrows. The minister recommend- 
ed him to us as a great mathematician, but I 
believe that he was an astrologer, who was 
to examine me. He turned over the leaves 
with still more violence, and whispered 
something to the minbter ; upon whicn the 
latter asked me, whence eclipses proceeded ? 
I rose and walked round the corpulent astro- 
loger, who looked angry and uneasy, and at 
first could not conceive what 1 wouUl have 
of him. But be was still more frightened 
when I stooped down behind him, and asked 
the minbter whether he could see me ? The 
astrologer was corpulent enough to cover 
me entirely, and the minister therefore 
could not but say, no. Upon thb Ijgot up, 
and asked the astrologer's pardon for hav- 
ing made him act the part of^our earth ; but 
to the minister I said, that be represented la 
thb moment the sun, I the moon, and the 
whole process, from which the astrologer 
could not 3ret racpver himself, an eclipse of 
the mM>B. Hareapon I irtiit bativaen th« 
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mifiisteff and Um Mrtb, and said to hin, that 
the astrologer bad now no more the happi- 
nasi of seeuig the saUi and coMequently an 
eclipse of the tun was now taking place oo 
the eartb ; hut I coald not represent a . total 
eclipse, because the astrologer was a little 
too corpulent. The sun laugbed* and the 
emtb murmured. Thus it is impossible to 
please every body. 

After the two gentlemen had played s«ch 
flatleriog paHs, tbey became' proud, and 
aftrmed that everf thing seen in the hea- 
vens was eniT a meteor, becanse Jupitert 
Satam, and Venus, were the only stars 
which they recognized as bodies, and these, 
they said, were far more happy than our 
earth> as they were much nearer the sun 
then we, and were therefore much warmer. 
« With respect to Venus," said I, " you ace 
right, she is much nearer to the son tnah we 
are, or else we could not see her pass over 
tbe son once every hundred years ; but with 
respect ^o Jupiter and Saturn, they are 
much further from the son than we are, and 
can therefore never be seen between the 
sun and us. 

Tlie astrologer, was already afraid that I 
niffht begin again the 6eremony of an 
eclipse, agreed to every thing, and then 
opened in nis book a large leaf, on which 
was painted a great he-goat with bierogly- 
l^ics: after he bad looked at it several 
times with a pleased conntefAnce, he asked 
me vary seriously, what was, accordinff to 
oar opinion, behind the stars?— I told aim 
that our astronomers were not agreed ; but 
most probably behind the last stars which 
we could discover, there were other stars 
without end, and « if there were an end, 
this end was joined to a beginning, which 
however was without an end." 

Here the goat fell out of his hand ; he 
laughed with an air of triumph and wisdom, 
and observed, that such things were too 
difficult for the Europeans. He picked up 
his great book mucn pleased, and said, 
smiling, still turning over the leaves, << We 
will now say no more on this subject!** 
Who could be more please^ than I, for 
** without beginnins; and without end" was, 
I am sur^, n^ore unintelligible^ me than to 
him. 

He laia his hand on a page which was 
fill! of dots^ and a million of little devils 
seemed to be painted between them ; be 
asked, " What Is wind f" I began an expla- 
nation of the more subtile and denser strata 
of air, which Tielng more or less warmed by 
tlie sun in differe.nt places, might be put into 
a kind of undulation, which would probably 
produce wind, which most likelv arose only 
in our atmosphere, because farther off there 
was a thinner air which we called aether, 
and— '' What nonsense yon talk," cried he 
aloud ; " that is the way of the Europeans, 
thev always ptuusle themselves about causes 
and reasons, and thus lose sight of the sub- 
ject itself.— Wind, said he, is a substance 
vtlu«;b,<VN9 a«d i^ it and Cqr itself, aD4 
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fiUflop aD thespnce whioh is bs l wee u M 
visible and invisilile bodiat: or else hew 
could comets arise? These aee 0» tme 
purifiers of the wind ', they iy about mA 
bum every thing which miahl leawn or de- 
stroy the power of the wino, for the nrind is 
abeneficialgiftofGodr' 

The last opinion in the hot dkMto of 
Persia, where without the wind all tlie inha- 
hitants must perish, it very natarat in die 
meantime be bad himself tumbled over IIm 
leaves of hisliook like the wind, and<«l Iml 
dwelt with pleasure upon a paaa npoawhidl 
were painted a number of alobes» aad st the 
top a btdeoQs figure.— >« What do yo« thhik 
or the motions of the bodies ?. Doaa tho ann 
stand still, or does it move ?" « kitaads 
still," answered I. « There we heev* k! 
Do not yon knew the effects of the power 
of nature, which !• angular, la its Und? 
Nature gives to every thing only one poweiv 
never two at once, otherwise she woeld be 
unjust, and that she cannot be ; if this power 
has once acted, nothing is able to increase 
or lessen its action, and much less te add a 
second to it. If yon suppose that the earth 
turns round its ails, that is alfeady one 



power; it cannot conseqnenthr tern at te 
same time round the sun ; net ifyoa suppose 
that the son levolves roeed the eartb, tim 



the earth does not toni round its mSs.**— 
<« In this manner," said I, << liatara has given 
to the earth the power of standing atin!"-« 
<« Right; that is what we Persians eAmi. 
Toe affirm the same of the ien> and era 
wrong. Every thing is created for the plce- 
syre of man and the Schach ; we are wUh 
the earth in the centre look gratefnlly cm.'* 

Upon this he shut hb book, and sidd, 
«That these matters were of a saUime Mh 
ture, and it was proper to spare the under- 
standiag for a fotwe om>ortuelty; Mean- 
while he would speak of things of less pen- 
sling imfiort, as, for eiamfde, of the mstthe- 
matics." Now he showed me how to mtm- 
sure dbtanees beyond a river, bow to mea- 
sure the elevation of remote objects, Izc. 
upon which the minister said, that tke 
Sehach had once given him such a eoi 
sion, which he eseouted-wonderfolly. 

He seemed very much surprised on bear 
Ing that in Europe the little boys bena 
eeometry with such operations. Upon tnis 
I bepn to demonstrate a trigonometrical 
problem, but this the astrologer did not 
comprehend, and seemed in gem^ral to 
have oo idea of Logarithms. 

At the end I was obliged to relate to the 
admiring company variou.<« partleula rs of my 
voyage round the wbrid,* of which two 
things seemed ouite impossible to them; 
first, that I nad oeen once their antipodc, 
and that there eiisted finer countries m the 
worid than Persia ! 

The minbter thanked me for the agiee- 
' ' ■ ■ . , t 

* Captain Merits Von Ketseboe accompaaietf 
Captain Krusenstem in his Toyage ronnd the 
ewd.— Er. 
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iM# iXHi¥tl'9liHoii) otdofra iwrcrainciitt to 
be fMVtfMitttd, begged tfaat I would often 
▼kit Wtt} and we parted from tbe corpQieOt 
iMtrolagtr ts good friends. 



Affcex>OT£ et A ft^Airts^ wtoow. 

Olio day <«id « foreigaer of. diaHactioit) 
^rbile I wm oa a Ttflit !• her exeeHeMcy tbe 
beattUfiil and cbanoing Diltbesfl de SRlnte 
F" » ■ , Medmc de B ■■ ■, tho widow of mi 
aAccr of Umt Wallooii §iiardi, came with a 
petilkNi that ihe might be admitted by her 
Gfmee f tbe boaowr of an audieace. The 
t>mthm§j on reeelviag tUe oMoagt, appeah 
•d lo beailate on tbe answer ihe thoold »- 
tww» whkh induced ane to request that I 
migbt ba no impediment to her granting tbe 
Ivlerview aolleited ; on Whieb an assent wis 
laiflMdiatelT given, and soon alter tbe lady 
appaared, oressed in the deepest mourning, 
aM veiled from head to foot. This shade, 
however, she raised as (with an air of incoa- 
aolable grief) she approached the Dachest, 
aad iaformed her that she had within a few 
daya eiparieneed the greatest of misfortuaes 
in tbe loss of the best of bnsbands ; ad^ng, 
wbUtt a torrent of tears bathed ber face, 
** as yon mast be sensible, Madame, nothmg 
•an be ommv deplorable than the sitimtion of 
a p*or oftcer's widow, since the queen and 
tbe Duke of Bipperda bwire persuaded tbe 
Mag to aoppreas their pensions. 1 am acta- 
^y ia danger of wanuag bread, nnless yoar 
eaeeUency will take compassion on me, and 
reMave my distresses by marr)ring mr. to the 
liaaCaaaBt-eoloael of tbe regiment." This 
petiiioa was claaed with sobs and sirhs. 

^ I pity 3roB most sincerely,'* replied the 
DacbasBy « bat I am qakeat a loss to under- 
9laod by what means I can effect yoar 
wiriMs, and oblige tlie lieateoant-oolonel to 
aecapt the hand yoa are so willing to be- 
stow 00 bim." 

<^ Bf the easiest in the world. Madam," 

eaaeity retoraed the widow, "you have 

aa^ to order tbe Marquis de Spinolay ia- 

-spector'genend, to grant aie a formal per- 

nifltion to marry tbe Ueutenant-colonel." 

The I>ocbess then inquired whether any 
attachment subsisted between her and the 
ofteer with whom she wished to be united. 
.<« Ab I Madame," exclaimed the petitioner, 
witb- greet amoiattiony « 1 have lone enter- 
tained for htm a great affeetioa, and I have 
ao reason to doinH that be returns it, and 
will readily consent to be united to me 
wbea be kaows it was my husband's wish, 
who knew of my partiamy, that 1 should 
laarry his friead." 

It was impossible for tbc^ Duchess to pre- 
serve ber gravity at this artless avownl of 
the fair iKMirnev's phas aad iNitagB ; but, 
quickly softening her laugh into a same, sh^ 
gradoaaly assared Mkdame de 8 ' of her 
wilUagness to serte her ; but f^wiiog, she 
added, that the speaking to tha in^ctai^ 



general oa tb« sibjiicto^he wklbw'^wbfaCs 
would come with more j^priety from hcfr 
husband tbali from herself, she would Inf- 
n>ediatelyrenair to his eteeUenoy, and pro- 
cure permisstort for her introduction to aim, 
when she migbt pteiu) her own cause, whicti 
her eloquence could not fail to give due 
effect. For tbb purpose her Grace quit tha 
room. 

As the Duke dfe Saute F^-^ was at this 
time 4lettfined with the gont, Madame was 
pleased at baring an opportunity of afford- 
lag him a little amusement at tlie expend 
of the widow ; coinpelisatin^ however, for 
so dolbe, b;^ first hbtainhig a promise from 
ber husband, that he would embrace Kcr 
cause. Having prepared ber lord for tbe 
smites, and teaN, ilnd meloncholy graces of 
the alBkted relict, the Duchess returned to 
conduct her to bis excellency, who had with 

bim, when Madame de S entered, the 

minister at war, end another nobleman of 
the court. The widow, after gracefulKr 
bending to the Duke, repf^atied, with sUll 
stronger expressions of grief and agitation, 
the request which she had before addressed 
to her Grace. Various questions ensued on 
the part of the Duke, the answers to which 
were soweU seconded by the line bedewed 
eyes of the widow, that, tumihe to the 
mie'nter of war, he requited, as a tavoar to 
himself, that he woiHd forwinrd her wishes 
The minister, with great ro<>dncss, assured 
the petitioner he would Instantly dispatch 
the required order to the Marquis de 8pi- 
nota, and was taking his leeve tb perform 
this promise, when that nobleman most op- 
portunely arrived to inquire after his excel- 
lency's health. The inspector-general wai 
well acquainted with Madanle de S — — : 
but not suspecting the buMifess which had , 
brought her to toe Duke's, accosted her 
with compliments of condolence on the 
irreparable loss she had so recently sustain- 
ed, an officer for-whoar b« expressed the 
highest esteem. This address i\gain. roused 
aH ber distressed feelings, and she poured 
them forth with such lively expression of 
sorrow that tbe Marquis de Spinola, Who 
was not, Kke the other speetntors, in the se- 
cret of her real feelings, ^vas <|uite overpow- 
ered, by his own, till the minister of war, 
seeing calm socceeding to this last burst of , 
, laaientatk>n, thus addressed the sympa- 
thising inspector t—^^ The dead husband^ 
Monsteor, is no longer In question; on the 
contrary, the subject under consideration h 
the procuring a Kvihg^ olie, tlirough whndi 
the disconsofate widow may be restored lo 
happiness and comfort. To you she looks 
for effectfiig this cban^ in her present for- 
lora sltuatioti ; and for this purpose soHci^ 
vour piertiission that she hiay marry the 
fSeuteUant-cokmefof the regiment to wliich 
hcfr deceased hfosbaod belonged Whei) liv^- 
ia^." 

The Marqtds de Sf«n61a repliccf, "Tftbe 
Hieftftei»antH}olonel solicits my consent, hit 
be it Uoriim^ to Hfrow im^tetlMeDts in tha 
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Cfjbmoi <f Varietur* 



Wvf of MidMM*f fiadlDf GOMolatloii for 
the death of ono hiitbMKly io the Arms of 
another." The widow then baiHlf depart- 
ed, promishig to retorn 8peedity«-^faicb she 
did, and, with a mr yet moidett air, pre- 
sented the Marqait de Spinohi a letter from 
the lieutenant'OOUmel ; on reading which, 
th^t n jhleman courteowiy prabed the taste 
shown by the writer in hts ohoica of ao 
amiable a kdy, and at the sama tiaa com- 
plimented her on her daitarlty in ipakiog an 
event which threatened to decade her, the 
means of her elevation; with which com- 
pliment the fair petitioner appeared highly 
gratified. It was, indeed, a master^roka 
on her part, in the svccen of which she had 
great reason to triumph. Nor did she at- 
tempt to conceal the pride and pleasure 
with which sh^ glowed, bat with mach ani- 
mation thanlced all prascfat for the good for- 
tune tbev had joined in procuring tier, and 
departea with a countenance from wiMnca 
all traces of grief had vanished. 

When the widow had retired, the whole 
party indule^d in a hearty laugh, and soma 
free aui mad versions on her sudden transi- 
tions froni sorrow to joy. The Duciiess 
eonipared her to the Ephesian matron ; but 
the ffentlemen were more indulgent, and 
the Marquis de Spinola, in particular, endea- 
voured to soften the indecorum of her coa- 
duct, by relating many instances of the cor- 
rectness and amiableoess with which she 
had performed all the duties of a wife. 

The Duchess could not resist relating this 
adventure to the Queen of Spain, which 
created in her majesty a curiosity to see the 
principal actress m it, and the widow was 
accordingly introduced. On this occasion, 
the Queen toolc a malicious pleasure in 
questioning her respecting her deceased 
husband, and witnessing her theatrical dis- 
play of extravagant grief. 



Singular detmptim of the HoapUel /er tike 
intone at Averta, in the kitifrdtm ofkmflm; 
extracted fnm the unfublUhed Journal of 
a Tour made in the vear 1917, in the King- 
dom of the Ttoo Sidliet. 

I had heard this establishment spoken of 
with praise ; but being accustomed to meet 
with exaggeration in the good as well as in 
the evil, which travellers relate of tbe conn- 
tries they have visited, I resolved to sec the 
place myself. At eight o'clock in tbe morn- 
ing I. went to Averse. After having tra- 
versed a short path, we discovered thfo mo- 
dest edifice in the midst of the moat smiUng 
country. The bell called the people of tha 
neiehbourhood to mass, which is daily at- 
tended by the unhappy patients in the hos- 
pital. Tha holy ceremonies were jost be- 
ginning as we entered. A part of tha 
chnich was filled with people from the town 
and neighbourhood, in the choir and the 
side se«ts there weia ma of all ages aad 



eonditioBi, almaet aH dressed ia a 

manner; in the middle were tome yfimig 
grenadiws ; and in the front, a aa amua s 
military orchestra made the sacred roof !•- 
echo with tha most melodious sooodar^ 
Every thing inspired maditatioB and dav»- 
tion. Mj guide sahl to me, ** Those #bom 
you see sUent and devout at the foot of tW 
altar-^osa who are in military uniform, 
and who pav boBMca with thair arms to tbe 
Oodofarauas— those who siaka tha lem|ile 
resound with their harmoaiotts concert, an 
so maav vietims to that diaadfol BMOsidy 
which deprives aian of the use of bb roa- 
son: even he Whom you see peaetraftad 
with respect and fear, assistSag the priesi la 
the expiatory sacrifice, is himself one of those 
anfortunate beings." It is not easy to ea- 
press the surprise I felt, and the eraotioa 
axciled la my mind by this tttrible and de- 
licious contrast of the wretchednesa attd 
the mndeur of the human atind. Dtviac 
service was over, but the agitation of my 
miad still continued. My guide t> tf e aiv od 
it, took me by the hand, and condneted aM 
into a passage which leads from the ^ardi 
to the interior of the house. It is her«, said 
he, that tbe inhabitant^ of the place npA 
to their usual occupatloas. ^ 

At a certain signal they all assemMod at a 
place destined for tbe muster of the morn- 
ing. My surprise was increased on behold- 
ing, that as they arrived in the middle of a 
spacious court, they all ranted th e mse l ves 
in a line In the peristile which ran rooad It 
A profound silence prevailed when the di- 
rector of the estabiishmeat appealed. Oa 
seeing him, I observed the most melaii. 
chdy rejoice, and jield to the sweetest 
emotions of the heart. I fancied myself la 
the bosom of a numerous family, assembled 
in the mominff round a tender lather who 



loves his children. The Director, passta^ 
which they formed, fia- 



through the ranks , -w.—^, .^ 

tened to the recital of their suflferings, tbe 
wants, tbe grievances, the dreams, the fol- 
lies of each, and replied to all by woids of 
peace and consolation. His words wete llfce 
a;ulisman, which calmed then* agitation, 
dispelled melancholy chagrin, and spread 
serenity and smiles on the most thoogfadid 
and perturbed countenances. Thfakind^ 
review beinc terminated, most of tb^ 
went into the garden contignons to tiM 
court. There several games were arranged* 
judiciously contrived to afford them a gea- 
tie and agreeable Gymnastic eaercise, aad 
to dissipate the gloomy thoughts in whicb 
tbev were habitually plunged. 

While contemplating thb kind.of contest 
I perceived that the preseaoe of the specta- 
tors, and the natural desire of receivina tbe 
priae given to the victor^ excited hi tbefa* 
hearts a noble emulation. While many eC 
the patients thas indalged m the pleasure of 
this wholesome recteation, otheft walked 
about in silence and avoided eompaay; 
others declaimed aloud : here several oi 
were calttvating flowers; theie. 
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K faWMivtaUey Mid to phM^in 
dMD reflaetiMit that it teamed M if the firil 
o( me edifice woaM not have roveed then 
from it. 

1 bed spent an lionr in tbif manner* and 
wna ahsofbed in the ideal whieh tftie sight 
HMpired, when my guide invited nnr oouh 
pu^Mi and myeelt to go to a high story. 
We aapended a magnificent staircase ; at 
the top of which, an elegant vase, ftUed with 
flae perfame, diSitsed an agreeable odoer 
throogh the whole btiildhig. On the ric;ht9 
two of our grenadiers stood sentinel betore 
n» arsenal of simulated - arms. From ,cu- 
tiotitv', I put several questions to them, hot 
conlo not obtaia any answer, because Ihey 
would have imagined tbev committed a 
mat breach of disciplbie il they had bro- 
ken silence. 

We were then led into a large saloon 
neatly decorated, where we found several 
of the insane, who, like people in full pos- 
session of their reason, were pessing tneir 
time agreeably in conversation, or in play- 
ing on the harpsichord and other instru- 
ments, singing pleasinjg sonzs, and hymns of 
gratitude in honour or the king, whose bust 
w set sp between the statues of riety and 
Wisdom, who place on bis brow a crown 
offered him by the loCe of bis subjects. In 
the adjoining apartment, some yoang men 
of distinguiahea birth, quietly amused them- 
selves in playing billiards. 

Astonished at the urlHinitv, the decorum, 
the tranquillity, and the politeness, of this 
unfortunate family, a stranger could not help 
saying to my guide, " Where then are the 
insane .'" « Wherever you turn your eyes," 
answered he. The peace, the regularity, 
the good temper which you witness here, 
are the fruit of vigilance, of order, of a 
skilful contbination of the different methods 
of promoting health, and of the bappy ap- 
plication of the means pointed out by medi- 
cine, moral philosophy, and a profound 
knowledge of the human mind. 

In more than one kind of mental de- 
rangement, the difficult art of administering 
medicines, and above all, that of prescribing 
Hie use of them, must occupy the first rank. 
Hospitals for the insane governed like places 
of confinement, or, like prisons, destined to 
9ecore dangerous patients who must be 
sequestered from society, are calculated 
but to multiply the kinds of victims whom 
they contain. 

In this hospital the ancient rigorous treat- 
ment of the patients has been happily re- 
placed by tender and affectionate cares, by 
the admirable art of gaining the mind, and 
by a mild and pliant Qrmness. Experience 
has soon demonstrated the advantages of 
this system, and every body acknowledges 
that it was inspired, not bv the blind empi- 
ricism of ill judged pity, but by profound 
knowledge and enligtened reflections on the 
cause of maduess and the means of ctuing 

[The writer here gives an account of two 
efliinent phjrsicians, wti6 came to begin a 



•tHet o£ Gely«Dk kmt\)nnmk%^ tpplM to 
certain speeles of mimmi very freqnent bi 
hospitals for the insane. Afler having cho- 
aan the patients, M. Ronahi, one of them, 
eiplained in a« eloqoeBt and concise man- 
ner the reasons which convinced him that 
the remedy seemed eftcacious, and the 
hopes which might be conceived of It. Be- 
ing witnesses to these experiments, we had 
an opportunity, says the author, of observing 
the eOBCt which the Galvanic electricity 
produced on several individuals, a statement 
of which will tlux»w the greatest light on 
the obscure art of treathig the Infimte va- 
riety of mental aberrations.] 

It struck twelve, and the experiments 
ceased, it being the boor of dinner. As we 
proceeded to the Refrectory, the Chevalier 
Linguiti, the other physician, pointed out 
the dark chamber, the floor and walls of 
which are covered with matfrasses to con- 
*ine the maniacs when the fit of phrenzy is 
on them ; and the beds, on which the pa- 
tients are placed in such a manner, that (the 
circulation not l>eing Impeded) It Is impossi- 
ble for them to injure themselves or otbeqs- 
He likewise showed us the strait waistcoats, 
which permit the insane to walk about at 
their ease, without being lible to commit 
Any excess ; the apartment destined for the 
surprise bath ; the theatre, where these un- 
fortunate persons recreate themselves ih 
representing musical pieces ; and lastly, that 
01^ the puppets, where their minds are f^re- 
quently diverted in a very beneficial manuer. 

I saw this whole ikmrly again assembled 
at table. Unhappily it was still too nume- 
rous, notwithstanding the frequent and daily 
cures which annually restore a ^k\ numbtY 
of its members to the stnte, to their rela- 
tions, to the arts, the sciences, and hu- 
manity. The bread, th^ Vine, the meat, 
the souDi all the aliments, were wholesome, 
of good quality, well prepared, and well 
served up: tranquility, order, .<rilence, were 
every where observed; but it was then 
that I first became sensible in what kind of 
a place I was. The continoal agitation uf 
the insane, the motloo of their muscles 
which is not interrupted in their moments 
of rage, the animal beat which in mnny of 
them is mocb increased, the extraordinary 
energy of (heir strength, sometimes excite 
in them an extraordinary voracHy ; and it 
was such, in some of these unfortunate 
persons, that they devoured their food like 
terocioos beasts, appeoriog insatiable, what- 
ever quantity the kind I>ircctor set before 
them. Their physiognomjr, their gestures, 
their secret murmurs, which would cause 
them to be taken less for men than for 
brutes, evidently proved that in these mo- 
ments they were deprived of reason, and 
governed by instinct alone. A melancholy 
and paihfut sight, which cannot be behehi a 
moment without exciting the most sorrow- 
ful reflections on the divadful evils which 
assail humanity. 

Full of these gfoomy reflections, f left 
Averse to be in the evening at Najdes, in- 
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fihlhhft far tht Foot. 



TuuaiA. 

It is fong ^ce tny dramatic pr*daction 
(perhaps not excepting even the Schuldi 
Itself*) has excited so much interest here 
as the tragedy of Sappho, by the author 
of the Ahtinia. And what is still more nn- 
common, the approbation it obtained u 
almost universal, ootwithstandioe withodt 
the violent disputes which his first pieee 
excited. ' Sappho is the eeneral topic of 
oooversation \ but little b blamed, the great- 
er part enthusiastically praised. The plan if 
astremely simple. A the Olympic games, 
ivhera Sappho had gained the pnie, she be- 
comes acqoaioted with a young an4 beauti- 
fol Phaon, who has been long praiudiced in 
her favour by her reputation and the charmi 
of her poetiy, and who has come to Olym- 
pia for the sole purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with her whom his enraptured 
soul has long represented as the model of 
female digni^. He now sees her no longer 
indeed in the bloom of evly youih, but stiU 
attractive enough to raalise his Ideal for a 
moment. She is charmed with his baaoty, 
his homare; she attaches herself to him 
vritb aft the ardour of her soul, takea bim 
to Sestos, and desires to share with him 
ivhafevcr she possesses. Phaon soon finds 
tbtt he is out of his place : he foels himself 
oppressed, and like a stranger. In these 
moments of mental strug^e, he sees the 
yooDg blooming and modMt Melytta, Sap- 
pho'iTemale slave, who is only fifteen yeare 
of age. An attachment takes place between 
them ; Sappho's jealousy is excited ; Pba- 
on*s ingratitude rends her mind ; her passion 
carries her too fdr, she forgets herself and 
her dignity, and gives to her situation a de- 
gree of publicity, which must injure her In 
the eves of her countrymen and of the 
worlu. This rouses her from her stupor ; 
she exalts her mind by the contemplation of 
her glory, forgets a passion whieh was un- 
wortliy of her, pardons Phaon and Melytta, 
unites thero^ soars once more to the gods in 
' a sublime CNde, and then, in the sight of the 
people, throws herself into the seafirom the 
promontory of Uncali. 

The most profound passion and the ten- 
derast feeUji|s, the dignity of tragedy and 
the charms of the Idyl, alternately delight 
us ; the three unities ara strictly ^observed ; 
the two famale characters, Sappho and Me- 
lytta, though in the strongest contrast with 
each other, both excite a powerful |interest 
each in its own peculiar manner; and a 
dignified language and beautiful ingeniotts 
imager]^ con^ete the charm. 

This 4S the genera) sketch of the whole as 
H appears to every spectator. But to me it 
teems that there U a more profound, a mora 



nekmcholy bnst, aeconpaaiaa tbo l«n mi 
fmm hanoopy of tho wboie» to mmf pJfccM 
SsdearlThewdY and la moet, my o^aHy ii 
all, ia fak . 
Thb is Ike ideal that art does Ml I 



▼otaries happy; that the dfviaa gift oTpooiir 
pbwattfaota endowed with it on a wJtkairf 
emioeneei far from the pleasuret and joji of 
humanity, nw, even tar from ihmpmMr 
blamings of firiandshlp and of lovt. tins Is 
evident, from the mttaacholy comnlnfaita of 
Bappho, whO) with her exalted feelliig^ ba 
ttraneer In the world by which she U aar- 
founded— from Ptiaon'i excuaa for p i cli a i 
ring the simple Melytu to the graat poeteai, 

To gods be rev'reoce, and lo mortals l o te 
and from numberless other paasagea. ^Ab 
aflkting ramarkt If it were true ; Initaa ex- 
perience and reflection convince us of Hw 
contrary, our minds receive a melaiidM^ 
impi^Msion, that the poet has drawn, not so 
much from observation as from Ut own 
wounded heart, that beairenly flame wkkh 
beams inspiration— hlr work, painfufly con- 
sumes himself, and that he suffers, while sra 
revel in the enjoyment which be p roc nro 



The learned and ingemooi doctor Hook 
dves the following account of a woadeiM 
snower of hail, which fell in London, in the 
year 1680. 

On the 19th May, am he, «< at abdnt 
half an hour after ten it beean to groir 
very dark, and thundered, and soon alter 
tiiere began to felt a tood quantity of hail- 
stones, some of the bigneis of pistol hurf- 
lets, othera at bis as pnfleti* eggp, and 
some above two incnes aaid a half, aM aoaw 
near tbrae inches over the broad Way ; Ik^ 
smaller wera pretty round, and whtta Bke 
chalk, t^ other of other shapet. Braakia| 
many of them, I found them to be nada i^ 
of orbs of ice, one eocompassiag anodMr: 
some of them transparent, sonuB while and 
opaque. Some of them had while apob in 
(he middle, others towards the sides. Tkoae 
which exceed in bigness were formed h|y an 
additional accretion of transparent Jclcirij 
radiating everv way from the sarface of ftn 
white ball, like the shooting of nitre e» 
toothed sparre. These in some stood, ts |t 
were, separate, in distinct icicles, wUch 
were very clear and transparent, and kad 
no blebs or whiteness in them. Othera were 
aD concreted into a solid lump, end the Ut 
terstioes filled up with ice, which was nottn 
clear as the Stirimy h9t whiter, and tlie ena 
side, which I suppose 
1 the rai 



the op. 
radScatk>ns eppeareito 



* For a partkalar aoooaat and critique of this 
iatcrcsdjig ut^edy, see LiCerartiGmttte^ No. 4. 



was flat, and 

proceed from the ball in the middle; 6ie 

edges and top were rough, and the endk 

of the StHW appeared proininefit. ** 

the manner ot their tigure, I 

their accretion was formed bf 

latian of tbe water as h fell» that the iniaU 



QMm^^FknOlm, 



Sit 



viUto Mmhim tM vMihf im iIm fim 
drop UMl eoDcivted into biil; ihuh io 

fMleiitIiewaUrtli«itofii^ teveml ooslt 
or orbfj till tlier came to the site before 
■MAtkmed." Upon tlm cunans paasege 
|fr. DerhuB hae pfllie4 tlie foMowing note. 



gMet BMliMrf, in Great LHiMlMVImi-AeMf^ 
on tbe 19tb May, M80, one of wbieb a ier- 

asa 
lin- 
_ fonnd 
Hie compass of the wideit part to be above^ 
thoteen loobes. I did this with great cart 
and oould not be mistaken." 



on coe ivin may, mmi, one or wnten a 
rant brovgbt me in his hand, as lange 
tornip, and of the same shape, which 1 
itantly measared with a stnng, and fo 
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Aw. IS. KfiPORT OP DISEASES. 



Aeperf e/ /Kieeses treaUd at the Puhlk Dtt- 
perwoy, Mew- York, and in the Private 
rraetiet of the Repmrter, during the month 
afUettrnktry 1818. 



ACOrn DISBASCf . 



O EMTFTENT Fever, 3 ; Conttnoed Fe- 

** ▼«r,2S; Ephemera,! \ loftintUe Remit- 
«est Fever, 6 ; Phleemon, 4; Ophthalmia, 
S ; fnflamipalon of t£e Ear,' 1 ; lofiamma- 
tofy Sore tbtoat, 6; Malignant Sore 
Throat, I ; Hives or Croup, 1 ; Catarrh, 13 ; 
Bronchitis, I ; Pneoaonia, 38 ; Pneumonia- 
tvphodes, 3 ; HoopinK-Coueh, 4; Inflamma* 
tioo of the Liver, 1 ; Jaundice, 1 ; Rhenma- 
tismasAeotns, 4 ; Erysipelas Phlegmonodes, 
} ; Varieena, 1 ; Robeila, 2 ; Itemoptvsis, 
1 ; Fomitas, 2 ; Dysenteria, 1 ; Conviusio, 
%'f Sjfiasmi,2; Dentitio, 1. 

CSXONIC ABB LOOAI. OISSAfBf * 

AjAheiffa,8; Vertigo, 5; Cep^1alda,6; 
D yi iiepala et ll3rpodiotidriasis, 7 ; Gasfro- 
Mm^%'f Cblicaet^bstipatlo, 10; Hyste- 
rto,S; Palsy, S; Asthma et Dyspricea, 8; 
C ala r rhXi s Chronieiis, 9; Pulmonary Con- 
snmptioni 7; CliroBic Rlieumattsm, 12; 
Flcmrodyne, fi; Lnmbe£o et Sciatica, 4; 
■iTBioitboia, 1 ; Menorrhagia, 1; Dysme- 
norrhma,3; AmenorrlMBa, 4; Hysteralna, 
1 ; Graviditas, 4 ; Cessatio Men^um, n ; 
Flethoim, 2; Lenconrhoa, 3; Dysenteria 
Chronica, 8 ; Anasarca, 3 ; Ascites, 2 ; Ver- 
mes, 5; Tabes Mesenterica,2 ; Syphilis, 9; 
UrOlMtii Vinitenta, 7 ; Pbymosii^ 2 ; Uer- 
fllklngnhialis, 1 ; Fistma in Anoi 1 ; Amau- 
rosis, 1 ; Tnmor, 2; Contusib, 4; Stremma, 
(^wntfi,^ S ; Laxatio, 1 ; Fraotura, 3; Vul- 
Mtt, 8; tJIciis, 7; Abscessus, 2; Ustio, 6; 
ta^iio, {OkOblmin,) 2 ; Scabies et Prurigo, 
4; Porr^, 8 ; EiTthema, 1 ; Psoriesisi 1 ; 
^ ee r a, 1 ; Aphth«, 2. 

The WMilher of December Itaving derived 
ilswtecipai character from S.W. W.,N. W., 
Md BorloeHy winds, has consequently been 
diry, nod in point of temperature has parta- 
hea of the mildness of automn, and the 
cold of extreme winter. The month com* 
■teneed with a fine pleasant day, and in the 
eveo^ a few flasnes of lightning were 
ebs^fvad. On the aftemofm of the 4(b the 
Imavens became obscured ^y a. succession 
of olondt'^k'om.the sonth, and the nichf of 
the same day was marked bf asouUieast 
itom of the greatest violence, the wM 



blowhig a continual gale, and with sneh 
impetuous force as to be nroductive of con- 
siderable damage to the snipping. The suc- 
ceeding day was also cloudy, windy and 
someUmes a Kttle rainy. The weather was 
afterwards dear and pteasant until the 1 1th, 
which was accompanied by some rain, fol- 
lowed in the night by about two inches of 
snow. The winter now set in with a se- 
verity and uniformity of cold dry weather, 
seldom before known to have occurred so 
earlv in the season ; and snow feU again in 
small ooantity on the morning of the 16th. 
and about two hiches in the nitht of the 
23th. The concluding part of ttie moath 
was of a more moderate temperature, and 
the two last days were attended by a little 
rain. The whole quantity of rain that has 
fallen and of melted snow does not amount 
to more than, one Jnch on a level: and in- 
deed the rain not only in this interval, but 
for several months past has been so scwmy 
that many springs, wells and ponds nevet 
before known to foil, have become dry.— 
The tbermometricat range has been from 1 L 
to51<». MHdest day the 6th; coldest the 
nth. Highest temperature of the mOmiag» 
4SP, lowest ll», mean 26*'; highest tempe- 
riture of the aAerooons 61", lowest »*», 
mean 33« ; highest temperature of the 
evening 44«, lowest 20®, mean 31« Aw- 
rage temperature of the whole month 80*^ 
Greatest variation to 24 hours 18*^. Baro- 
metrical range from 29. 22 to 30. 63 inches. 
From the eKteoMve range, and sometimes 
sadden fluctuations, of temperatinre expe- 
rienced during this period, an Increase oC 
Indisposition mkht have been naturally ex- 
pected ; yet, owing pertiaps to the general 
dryness of the weatW, the results do noi 
apoear to have been unpropitioas to health« 
at least not in a deme proportionate to the 
extrennes of atmospberic temperature, which 
has affected not so much the quMdum as the 
character of diseases. Of aA the obvioa» 
qualities of the atmosphere, cold is^sertatcr 
fy productive of the most extensive ca(a< 
logue of evds ; but universal experience 
•hows that it is anich less pernicious when 
attended by a dry, that when accompanied 
by a moist constitution of the air. The 
occurrence of frosts affects mof« espeeiaUy 
the ornns of respkatlon, and accordingly 
eatarrhal and jnUmonmry disorders have 
baen (]rtquent,aad i|eitto tfaese/l^rOt ccjji- 
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CabmH ^ VaHeUm. 



Wm. 



ptmnb hare held the moftt eonniiciKmt mnk 
IQ the d«M of •cate diaeasM of tbU mooth. 
InlammtCory Sore^Hiroats mod Hives b«v« 
from their number also eioHed fooie atten- 
tioo. RubMla and VariuUm have been net 
w4Ui only in aftoradiac cases ; bpt Pertum$ 
still pkDves fatal to a few children, and the 
deaths from Phikiiitf as recorded in the 
Bills of Mortality, are numerically hisher 
than has occnrred in any other month of the 
year. This latter complaint belnr In general 
the sequela of some previous disorder, Hs 
increase of victims in the present instanoe 
may be considered as one oif tlie disasterous 
effects resulting from the many cases of Ca- 
tarrhal and Bronchial disease that have oc- 
curred in the last two months. 

Considering the season, rheumatic affee- 
tion; have not been namerotis *, but in a few 
cases the disease bos been observed in its 
most acute form, where tKe patient appear- 
ed to be tied as it were to a bed of torture, 
uneasy in every posture, and yet afraid to 
stir from the excruciating pain produced by 
the slightest movement. In these, after large 
and repeated abstractions of blood, the most 
favourable results were obtained from, the 
use of calomel combined, as recommended 
by Dr. Armstrong, with opium and antimo- 
ny in proporttdns sufficient to allay pain and 
excite a gentle'perspiration. Mercury, by 
its very general and steady action upon the 
system, and more especially upon the ex- 
treme vessels,by whicn all the secretions and 
excretions are promoted, is certainly a most 
powerful remedy In equalising the circula- 
tion and excitaoilitv, the eaullibrium of 
which IS evidently, oestroyed in rheumatic 
as well as In other febrHe affections. 

Typhos has Increased In frequency not- 
withstanding the reduction of external tem- 
perature, but, in most oases the Infectious 
origin of the disease could be clearly traced. 
Active purgatives in the first instance are 
still found to be among the most efficacious 
remedies in arresting the progress of thb 
fever f and in the inflammatory and con- 
gestive forms of the disease we have in 
several instance's employed the lancet with 
ctecided advantage. Active depletions, how- 
ever, and more especially aostractions of 
Moody are to be bad recourse to only In the 
eariy stages of the complaint. We are fer 
from assertinr (hat bloodetting is proper in 
every form ot typhus, or that the evacuent 
pioress alone is the Biain pivot on which re- 
medial agency must turn. There is even rea- 
son to fear that the practical indications ari- 
sing out of the pathological principles of ma- 
ny modem writers mav lead to dangerous 
extremes in vascular ciepletlon ; but at the 
same time it Is much to be re^rretted that the 
opposite mode uf treatment is yet pmrsued 
by some, that Brunonian Excitation still 
has its advocates^ and that all ideas of vas- 
eolar or local irritation and organic distur^ 
blUire tJT too oiften merged in attention to 



the doctrines oT that to much dreaMI de- 

WlitT. 

mvinc In these. reports completed the 
period of another year, it may not be in- 
proper to subjoin a few general remariDoo 
the state of the weather and diseases. 

The year set In with fine weather, tfaoegh 
we bid in January and February •ccssioaal 
falls of snow, hail, and rain ; yet, on the 
whole, the winter was dry, and at times ex- 
tremely cold. TbeMh, 10th, and llth of 
February, were the most severe days, the 
mercury in Fabranheifs thermometer fell- 
ing to within two degrees of 2^ro. Biarch 
commenced with stormy weather, and, in- 
deed, with the exception of ^he last ten 
days of May, the whole spring was cold, 
*wet, and cheeriest. The summer season 
was characterised by the prevalence of a 
temperature more efevated than usual, and 
the months of June and July were vesy diy. 
On the three last days of June the thermo- 
meter ranged from 90 to 03 1-2 decrees i 
and a heat the most ardent prevailed from 
the 8th to the l7th of July inclusive, the 
temperature on one of these days being' as 
lUgh as 98^, or according to some observa- 
tions, lOOo in the shade. These excessive 
heats continued, with Httle alteration, until 
towards the close of August. In Septeat- 
ber we bad also some hot sultry days ; bat, 
in general, the coostitotion of the atmos- 
phere yras very unequal, rapUl Aoctuntions 
of temperature, fair intervals, and stormy or 
boisterous weathe^ recipfocally snoceeding 
each other* In October and f&veaiber Ae 
weather was in general pleasant and ann- 
sonable, but remarkably dry ; and the teoH 
peratnre continued sufficiently mild until 
towards the middle of DecemW, when the 
i^-inter set In with great severity. 

From a review of the state of diseases 
during the past year, we consider the city 
to have been, on the whole, healthy. The* 
number of deaths. Indeed, as recorded in 
the New-York bills of mortality, amounts to 
several hundred above the ag^gate of the 
preceding year ; but this may m some nsea- 
sure be accounted for by the great increase 
of populotbo, and ptrticulariy the influx of 
foreigners, many ot whom being nnaccos- 
tomed to the occasional heats of o«r cli- 
mate, were suddenly* cut otf» msd contlti- 
buted to swell our bills of mortality. Snnil 
pox also carried off a few in the oegioninf 
of the 3rear; and petiussis was epicjeouc 
among children during the summer and 
autumn ; added to whicb^ typhus fever has 
extensively prevailed, and witfaai the. Ihst 
year has proved fatal to not less than 90 
persons. Besides these, the prevailing dis- 
eases have been such as are ordiMiiCy 
connected with the different seasons of the 
year. 

JACOB DTCKMAN, M. D. 

^hO'Yorki JD$cmber 3Uf^ 18M. . 
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IN the present state of human afTairs, 
we know of few thiogfs which produce 
lo grreat a temation as a new norel; no- 
thing^which excites more desire and cu- 
riositj, induces more ardour of tempora* 
ry pursuit, or affords a more abundant 
jopic of conversation. A new actor or 
tinger ia almost as popular, but not quite 
io generally enjoyed, or so often present- 
ed to the public. That host of fashion 
lod beauty, of wit and critical sagacity, 
rbich attends and discusses the exhibi- 
icms of the stage, is perhaps of smaH 
lumber in comparison of those who, dnr- 
tig the first month of the existence of a 
ew novel, devdur its contents ; and never 
ras this gratification sought with more 
vidttjrtluui just now. Now that wars and 
iHKMtrs of wars have ceased ; that civi- 
sed people are sitting down under their 
wn vines and fig-trees ; that heroes are 
opped alMrt in their achievements and 
vordi rest in their scabbards; thatdo- 
leadc arts can be cultivated, and domes- 
c oomforts be enjoyed without intermp- 
m or Hie dread of it ; that tibe hand which 
irsKsan reap the field; that knowledge 
Vol. ly.-^No. v. 41 



can be diilbsed withovt impediment, and 
people of every nation can traverse every 
region and find an enemy in none; when 
nothing but a few skirmishes with Indians, 
and a little conAised information from 
Spanish colonics supply the new»— what 
can we do for intelligence ? Such of us 
as have no profession, as investigate no 
science, as have been accustomed, daily, 
^ to hear and to tell some new thing;^ 
and those of us, too, who have no libra- 
ry but a circulating library ; to whom the 
vicissitudes of business and the affairs of 
our neighbours are not quite sufficient 
for our speculations, our communications, 
and our sympathies, must have some 
food for our imaginations of a little higher 
flavour and excitement, than the every 
day matters of our own observation, whidi 
are too much like those of other times to 
furnish all the zest that a satiated appe- 
tite demands. 

To whom then are we more dUiged 
than to the inventor of a new tale ^ about 
which we can indulge our curiosity so 
innocently and agreesibly, hurting no liv« 
ing cr9ttQieiiiwardordied> loaing^esr 
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««. «.«. .nd mortifications in liveUer are somewhat .bore *«* "«f^^^. 
Z.^aor«^ of fancied existence, «d vulgar fictions, which att«ctnnta»gfc. 
iS^o^et'iCennui in *he intensity minds, merely becaoje the, re^n*-. 
TiZLL,^, or the brilUancy of effort of attention, alfonl no f^^ 
ITL^Mrs. Opie. Miss Porter, and exhibit nothing "ey"""! *« ^^-'^f 
^lirMonr"..-ar;ofonrwaBU, superficial observation , »^''';*|^ 
•Dd L«ay ""'Xii»„.n>w.nl«««J have cording incident alone, withoot dehnea- 
and our susccpObihty to be pleased, h^ J character, strength of thought, 

ril faroaied ns with new books. The . j^ ,,^,„f stives, very ncariy 

public have f »'•. jr^^^ ♦l::'; :;^ch to'L g-ssipof silly girl., or 
by bnymg and ''^^"^J^^'.'yjT? i^Lnmt old women; and accord «dt 

written; and pay, '[ °«*/™.f' »^' ^enUy with the experience of such par- 
motive sufficient to them to wnte^mu^A c.enu, pe^ ^ ^^^ ^^^. 

« lA«y«m. But Ojey have rt^e.ra^™- ^,,„^,j,„^,f/,^er to deprave them. 
«r.of acert«n cbss, "^JJ*' » P^* J ^hese are the book, which a misUke- 
numerous one; nor dowerememtwr mat •"""»■ , , . . .u__^«^ 

AThlve heii. arraigned and condemn- censut* has confounded, i«der the gene- 
iCl^^tZSe tribunal of ra. name of noveU, in oneinvecbve, -.0. 
. ed by tne nio« '" Ji.M.n. wroe of the most beanUful and eztraor- 

ri'r. .H-™. .»». -^ rir;r-;:r»i2r«Ts 

then, of tberr beams. . , . . which, indeed, the world does accept mod 

The Ouartcrlv Keviewers, indeed, in wdicu, iuuc«u, ^ ^ • -f^ j 

ine veuaneny ncvic ' ' enjoy, as sources of most exquisite ii^ 

their zeal fiw good morals, did once lecture '^"J"/» ^^««. ^r „,o-» oK. 

l^yMo^rSenM^Owe^^^^^^^ ^X::rtS^^ 

Th^^elfforherownplace-thefire-side; and dUgustin, to those, t. whom a cdU- 
«nd since then there have been bestow- vated understanding and a J««t Jastj^ 
ed upon her a few sneers and kind admo- make some philosophical truth and ete- 
nitions. But no lady could be more in- gance of language necessary, in wbtl- 
different to aU the benevolence and wis- ever interesU them. Mere narraUvc 
dom of censure, nor more triumphantly correctness, or vivacity in a norel «d- 
oppose her successes, to all that could be not satisfy such minds. Human natore> 
saul of her faults. She telU the critics under the genuine influence of welld«- 
that her books are demanded, and read, fined causes operaUng on its various cob- 
and translated; and that she has been ditions and principles, must be the groaad- 
married very happUy notwithstanding work on which the object of sympathj 
her implied unfitness, expressed by the and admiration is laid, 
censors, for the duties and enjoymente of The probability odnddent maj be ivf 
domestic life; and that her wide and ex- lated in a good novel without giving «- 
ilted privdeges in society make her a fence, unless the exaggeration be b^ood 
most fortunate observer of different coun- certain limiU and proportions; and poriiafs 
tries, and great and little, and wise and ig- it never can be aif^cUy adhered to, to 
norant people* And truly she is not with- produce that series, combinatioBi ssd 
ont her merits: her stories always have completeness of events which the inn- 
great currency and temporary celebrity, gination demands. In actual life, rdi- 
and excite an interest strong enough to tions are not so ckisely conoectfid* M 
nrepoatess the public in favour of whatever long continued, as to exhibit the oopc»- 
ji newly fWim her pen. She has sc»ne fe- ring effect which is requisite inavwk 
Kcity of invention, and her works may where moral causes and reaulta are loo^ 
be classed among tfiose which serve to as a specific object, and where .«bvii» 
lomiM without corrupting tha mind, and retribution is necessary to folfil ttie f«- 
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-poee of the tale. But if ima^'nation per- the province of ima^nation is somewhat 
-mks the probability of circumtUmces to contracted, there are, in^the changes of 



he transgressed, the truth of character, 
t)f sentiment, and nationa] manners, must 
^ff ays be preserved. To exhibit human 
nature in incredible ntwttiona^ or to pre- 
vent the human being under a conviction 
tliat snch is his condition ; to modify the 



political relations, of manners and mo* 
tires among men, other and more natu- 
ral causes of sympathy and interest than 
those afforded by times when gods came 
among human beings, when fathers sa* 
cri6ced children, when will could not be 



soul by those extraordinary drcumstan- opposed to fate, when vain glory was ho- 



«es, and yet to preserve the genuinenciss 
and consistency of its character, so as to 
•engage and to exalt our sympathy; to 
mingle with it surprize and admiration, 
and to excite and refresh curiosity, is 
the true secret of creating the highest 
poeHcal interest, as we may call that in- 
terest which is divested of self-love and 
personal affections, and which attaches 
itself to whatever is ideal. It is thus that 
Shakespeare, Lord Byron, and sometimes 
Walter Scott, affect us ; and if w^ sup- 
ply uncommon, for incredible situations, 
that the authors of Waverly, of Caleb 
Williams and Corinne, hatre made mis- 
taken patriotism, social affections, and 
the sentiment of enthusiasm such sources 
of profound feeh'ng and delight. 

But fancy will not always soar — cannot 
always be alarmed by *» the king of ter- 
rors,'* shudder at the remorse of the wick- 
ed, rejoice at the defeat of ambition, or 
weep for the destniction of innocence 



nour, and when benevolence, refinement* 
and knowledge, were suppressed by the 
relations of conqueror and captive, mas- 
ter and slave. The influence of fashion^ 
fortune, and opinion ; the variety of pas- 
sions, emotions, and manners, modified 
by education, rank, and profession, with 
the circumstances and talents which ex- 
cite to virtue or tempt to vice, and which 
can forth reason, patlios, and wit, form 
the inexhaustable materials of the novel- 
ist and the dramatic writer, who confine 
themselves to contemporary history. In 
addition to the object of pleasing, that 
of making the heart better, of illustrat- 
ing some truth, of removing some preju- 
dice, is the purpose of the moral writer 
of novels and plays. He not only aims 
to « move laughter, and to draw tears;" 
to make gaiety graceful and distress affect- 
ing, to bring before the mind's eye the 
l)eauty of nature, and touch our hearts 
with what is simple and tender; but to 



Such is the love of simple truth, that develope ideas, to encourage effort, and 
when we mount the airy car, we must bfe make us ashamed of ignorance, of mean- 
wafted far from our native regions, and ness, and of guilt ; by showing how con- 
cur own times. Wlfcn we would expa- tcroptible, odious, and miserable, the nar- 
tiate in our own days, and in our own row-minded, sordid, and unprincipled are; 
^Id of invention, we must descend to and by contrasting with such, tlie enlight- 
existing things; behold the phantoms of ened, the generous* and the wise. To 
aoperstition and a thousand other illusions do all, or even much of this, what con- 
dispelled by the light of philosophy ; learn summate ability is requisite ! what know- 
that the crimes and oppressions that might ledge of society ; what deep thought and 
kindle indignation and r>ity, are crushed fine perception ; what well defined morals 
by our established law; and that such a and delicate sense of propriety; what 
system ofinteMigence and jusUce prevails, eloquence and enthusiasm ; what extend- 
as prevento to any great extent, those ed observation, and what power of pro- 
plans of fraud and injury, that give a bable, new, and varied combination ! 
complicated interest to fictiUous history. To return to lady Morgan; she has 
in ages of arbitrary power and general neither the fine endowments, or the ele- 
ignorance. K*nt taste which constitute a first-rate 
But if, in respect to the most improved writer. Some of her faults are not in- 
ooantriea and recent periods of the world, berent in any want of enlai^gement of 
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natufail undentondio^, and cerUioly not 
in her meaiu of •elf-improTemeiit That 
she has ei^jed the '^ good company^'^ 
which js a Uttle better than what is cob- 
mooXy caUed gwfd company^ we know. 
It is highly probable that many of her as- 
lociates are models of good style ; and it is 
evident from those portions of her reading 
interspersed in her writings, that her stu- 
dies might hare corrected her language, 
and taught her more dignity and propriety 
of expression. Among; Uie principal merits 
of Florence Macarthy, is that it will be 
found to contain less of her ladyship's ori- 
ginal freedom of words, coined or appli- 
ed after her own exclusive fashion, than 
any other of her books. The word *< am- 
bitioa." used twice as a verb— ^* he om- 
5t<tofi«," and <* ambiiioned,** are the only 
instances we remember of absolute de- 
parture from all authority and common 
■^rnification; though we do not admire 
«<a/ati&tcato<f refinement," and '^aUemh 
aied forms." It is not very good natured 
to present lady Moigan's faults first; it 
would seem to be but fair to give the out- 
line of her book,^to excite a predileotion 
in her &vour if possible ; and then to no- 
tice for the sake of justice, and for the 
cause of literature, those errors which 
indicate a defective judgment, or may be 
likely to vitiate taste. But there is' 
•omething so glaring in this fair lady's 
peculiarities, that they strike first ; that 
we must use our discriminating faculty 
to distinguish them, and when fairly anar 
lysed lay them aside if we can, and try 
to discover what pleases us in her. She 
appears to us like an actress in the stage 
costume^ exhibiting* in broad day light, 
and in close proximity to us:— we see 
that her gold is tinsel, and her gems of 
glass. tVe must disrobe her of her dra- 
peries and take off her plumes and pen- 
dants, and then we shall see her nataral 
proportions and features. 

Her first fkult is extravagance; not 
that which proceeds from abundance of 
images, or from exuberance of ideas; 
but from wildness and an undisciplined 
fiincy. To use Addison's incongruous 
igore, she ntrer " bridles in the stmg^ 
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gling roose," but gallops etf with ber, i 
land and sea, to India and Greeoc, and 
whithersoever the wind drives then, fa- 
she seems to have no more palpable g pidr 
Amid the " Ao/my aimofpfteref," IrigrhtM 
** fi^persfiiionf,'' and ^' diUqpidaUd me- 
nymsfiff" of those distant lands, "wi^ 
out much knowledge of, or attentioo ta 
local propriety, she makes ber << piieat- 
ess" and '' Missionary," and her ^ £air 
Ida" breathe out their hearts and lives in 
such agony and ecstasy<.-«be makes tbein 
creatures of snch exquisite feeling; pla^ 
ces them in such pure elements, throws 
them into sitnatioDs so heart-rending' niid 
appalling, that we of grosser percepticMDs 
and happier conditions, can neither ochd> 
prebend iHiat they enjoy, nor pity wbat 
they suffer. Her want of correctneas m 
style has been noticed, and it is the piore 
hopeless and incurable, that it appears to 
proceed from vanity, from the assnmptioB 
that she is a law to herself; that it is nei- 
ther ignorance nor carelessness, bat an 
independent manner, which illoatrates 
her heroes and heroines, better than tbe 
phraseology of reason, or temperate and 
delicate feeling. Lady Moigan's moral 
conceptions are far from being devated ; 
her characters are none of them tmlj 
exalted. Her ladies, \t is true, are sylph- 
like and eihcrial ; but there is a mixture 
of the sensual with the spiritual, of tbe 
gross with the exquisite, in winch tbe 
more refined part of our nature is rather 
subordinate than predominant, that ex- 
cludes the sentiment of respect. Her 
heroes are very fine gentlemen, veiy 
beautiful to look at, great enthosiasis, and 
devpted lovers; but without moch digni- 
ty, without any splendour of talents, sel- 
dom mariced by great actions, or by tbos9 
sweet traits of goodness and eleganos of 
thought, that fine poets know bow to de- 
scribe and superior minds to admire. 

The object of Florence Maoacthy is a 
benevolent and good ane<^-*lo iUnstraln 
Irdand, to vindicate the mAaftpj inbi< 
bitants of a country to which natnrcrbas 
been so bountiful and man so thanVlssi, 
When we read of this green isle of the 
ootan, so healthftO, liBrtile, aid bwtttifn), 
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we feel Ihe force of a remark of Salary 
the French traveller, to. this effect:—- 
" It appears to me irheii I survey the 
globe, that man uniformly frustrates the 
^ifts of -nature ; and that in proportion as 
his wants are prevented, and his senses 
are regaled hy the elements around him, 
his aecessides are increased by his indo- 
lence, and bis perceptions blunted by 
apatliy." The latter part of this general 
obaervatioQ cannot apply to the Irish; 
but the former is undoubtedly true. And 
though the truth is admitted that dimi- 
nished enjoyment is observed amidst the 
most ample natural means of comfort and 
happiness over all the world, it does not 
follow that this paradoxical fact arises di- 
rectly and inevitably from external na* 
ture; but that whore the primitive native 
is roost favoured, he is the most satisfied; 
that contented with his lot, he has not 
the same vigour which effort produces in 
other men of less happy climes ; that thoir 
wants tempt them to encroach upon his 
inheritance ; that their power of invasion 
aod violence is f^freater, and his power of 
resistance is lesn; that these wants and 
this prevailing power, tempt to aggression 
and injustice, and that ease and compa- 
rative weakness, necessarily submit ; that 
a shon-sighted policy on the part of con- 
querors, induces them to extort what they 
can from their dependents, and that these 
dependents consequently become heart- 
less, degenerate, and exasperated; that 
the progressive nature of human afikirs 
makes tyranny more and more oppressive, 
a^d the subjects of it more and more de- 
graded. This is almost all that we know 
of those beautiful countries to which na- 
ture has been nriost indulgent«-they have 
been latest in the history of civihaatioii. 
South-America, British India, all Euro- 
pean dependencies, have the came cha- 
raoter with some diiferences in t^ de- 
grees of misery and debasement 

We love and pity Ireland; it is a coun- 
try of fine aieoctations. Goldsmith, and 
Boi^ke, and Thomas Moore were bom in 
Ire^Mid, and there, amidst all the igno- 
raaoe and want,*<Paltes has set her name." 
We have been made acquainted with 
Irplaod vithia ft few yetn by te bifpi* 



est introdttctios. The most benevolent, 
geoerovs, discrimi n ating woman we know 
in the world, has been the advocate of its 
injured population; has made us Jove 
tiiQBe we oiight have hated, had we read 
nothing but histories, and the newspapers. 
But ^liss Edgewortb has shown us such 
an benest, humorous, kind-hearted, fadth- 
fnl people, so capable of fortitude, and of 
improvement, so injured and so neglect- 
ed, that we cannot but look and hope 
with impatience for the time, when go- 
vernment shall be gracious to these af- 
fftcted subjects; when great landholders 
shall be protectors of those who dweQ 
upon their soil ; when industry sliaU bje 
rewardid and education diffused; and 
when the high ard the powerful shall be- 
stow upon the humble and helpless, what 
is due from man to his fellow man, how 
wide soever be the disparity between 
them. Florence Macarthy is a very tire- 
some book ; upon the wbde, it requires 
some patience and perseverance to read it. 
There is nothing lo make us laugh ; nobo- 
dy to admire, nobody to enjoy. *» Ennui/' 
" Castle Rackrent," the «* Absentee*" are 
too good for the interest of this successor, 
Florence Macarthy does not appear iq 
the first volume, and we do not know for a 
long time who he, or she is ; for we learn 
that the name Florence is indiscriminate^ 
ly given to either sex, and that a certain 
lord of a great house now rumed, or ex- 
tinct, oace bore the appellation Florence 
Matearihy. The first scene is the en-» 
trance of a ship intp Dublin harbour ; it 
was distinguished by the nam^ of *^ It 
Librador" (theLiberator,) and had been in 
foreign service, but now bore its peace- 
ful course to a peaceful port, and carri- 
ed in it two voyagers ; one its commander, 
tiie other, a passenger from Plymouth ; 
who were mutuaUy unknown, yet mutuo 
ally interested in each other. The mas- 
ter of the vessel "was addressed by the 
crew as ** the Commodore :" the passenger 
had announced himself by the name of 
De Vere. The appearance of these gen- 
tlemen, and the style of their conversa- 
tion is described in the following passages; 

M The Commedore was still in the fery 
fitetef life ftBdAowtref ■Miihoo4;aii4 
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as each lorely feature of the Irish shore 
gntdaally developed itself, and arose bright 
And fresh from the mists of the morning 
upon his eager pse, he presented, io his 
own person) an image that denoted the in- 
tention of "the Creator, when he made man 
supreme above all, to reign over his fair 
creation. 

*" He stood erect, his arms so folded as to 
five to his square chest and shoulders a pe- 
cnHar muscularity and breadth of outline. 
. His fine bust, indicating extraordinary 
strength, would have been almost, dispro- 
portioned to his stature, which rose not 
much above the middle height; but that the 
loftiness of his air, and the freedom of his 
carriage, conferred an artificial elevation on 
ills figure, and corrected what might be 
deemed imperfect in his actual structure. 
His large eyes were rather deep set than 
protuberant ; and their glances, rather side- 
long than direct, flashed from beneath his 
dark impending brows, like the vivid light- 
ning wliich fringe the massive va|iours of a 
tropical atmosphere. His mouth had a phjr- 
nognmny of its own ; it was what thecjfe ii 
lo other faces ; and the working of the 
nether lip, in moments of emotion, mdicotcd 
the influpnce of vehement passions habitu- 
ally combatted, though rarely subdued. 
Tl>e expression of his cotmteoance was 
more intellectual than gracious, and calcu- 
lated to strike, rather than to please. But 
Ills rare and singular smile (a smite so bland 
H might well have become even a woman's 
lip) wholly changed its character ; and the 
full displayed teeth, of splendid whiteness, 
produced perhaps even too strong a con- 
trast with a complexion, which southern 
suns, and climes of scorching ardour, had 
bronzed into a dark, deep, but transparent 
olive. No tint) no hue, warmed or varied 
this gloomy paleness, save when the tide of 
passion, rushing impetuously from the heort, 
coloured, for a moment, with a burning 
crimson, the livid check; and then, as 
promptlv ebbing back to its source, left all 
cold, pale, and dark as before. 

"From his accent or manner* it would 
bave been difficult to assign him to any par- 
ticular coimtry. He *scemed rather to be- 
long to the world ; one of those creatures 
formed out of the common mould, whom 
nature and circumstances combine and fit 
ifor deeds of general import and universal 
Interest. Neither could (he term gentility 
be appropriately applied to an appearance 
which had a character beyond it. He might 
have been above or below heraldic notices 
and genealogical distinctions, but be was 
evidently independent of them." 

The %ure and face of Mr. De Vere, 
though iofioitely interesting^, were less 
stnkiDg^ than the penon of the C<miBiQ< 
dore. Mr. De Vere's was of a 

« stamp and charector more assignable to a 
class, a cast, a jMniotij. TboQgh thtit^ wu. 



a little of conventional mannerisori about 
him— though hislelegant and thorough bred 
air was wtiolly unmarked by the over- 
' charged fashioning of any country, yet, to 
those acquainted with the first class of Bri- 
tish distinction, he was easily cognisable ia 
accent, dress, air, and physiognomy, as aa 
Engtbhman of rank and fashion, the hommt 
eomme ilfaut of the highest circles. 

« There was, however, in the count enabee 
and modes of this distinguished young stran- 
ger, something more than the mere charac- 
teristics of country and rank : — a sort of 
fantastic pensivenees, a reat or affected ab- 
straclion, a something imaginative and ideal, 
in his mani^re d'etre, that indicated great 
eccentricity, if not eminent pecnliari^ of 
mind. He seemed a compound of fancv 
and fashion ; a medium between the consci- 
ousness of rank, and the assumption and 
possession of genius, which placed him out 
of the common muster-roll of euciety; 
something escaped from it by chance, and 
vain of standing aloof, untrnctuble lo its 
laws, and therefore believing himself be- 
yond them. In his conversations with the 
Commodore, he spoke in paradox, had sp* 
terns out of the common scale, and tbeones 
of atemhicated re^nement. An ideologist, 
in the fullest sense of the word ; m hiF phi- 
losophy, he talked as one who believed that 
*<uothlngt«, but thinking makes it so :** and 
occupied by an ideal presence ^ he affected ta 
live distinct and independent of all bunaa 
interests. The structure of bis fine bead 
was such as physiognomists assign to supe- 
rior intellect; and tne precise arranirement 
of its glossy auburn curls left it difficiill to 
decide whether its fanciful and fashioDablt 
possessor was more fop or philosopher, dan- 
dy or poet. His valet de chambre, a French- 
man, presided with invariable punctuality 
at his toilette twice a-day, when Ibe unci- 
vil elements did not interfere with such ar- 
rangements; and the rest of his time was 
spent in musing, readme SpeHcet's « Fairy 
Queen," and " State of Ireland, ' and oc- 
casionally conversing with the comroaodef 
of the vessel, who seemed to inspire bim 
with sentiments of cariosity and admiratioo, 
not usual to his ordinary habits of feeliiig. 
As he now stood beside him at tlie helm, or 
rather leaned in a recumbent attitude, iritli 
a half-closed book in his hand, his attei>ti<ka 
seemed not to be given to tbe beautifol 
coast scenery, which, endowed with at least 
the charm of novelty, was now breaking 
on his view ; for his uj>turned glance, giv- 
iqg him the inspired air of one « como>ef^ 
cine with the skies," seemed to pursue the 
gradual disappearance of the morning star, 
as an object superiorly attractive in propor- 
tion as it was remote ajid fleeting. After a 
long silence mutually preserved, he with- 
drew bis dazzled eyes from the reicMeDinc 
effulgence of tbe heavens, and iilftiiiiietd 
his companion by observing : 

« < There is to me a singular attraction in 
the aspect of an unknown firmament, f<pr H 
tellf ff diftance (torn fcoae^ awl oljfe^tt 
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loDg milked by aamcneii, and distingublwd fy^ teirices of one of tlic poorer cla«* 

'"'^^uftellitToo,' replied the Commodore, waiting: for work, who afterwards becaBr,e 

< of remoteness from objects, precious by their g^uide into the city, and who is made 

interest or habit. The cross of the souths to represent a nnmeroos poi^ion of un- 

first seen in tropical climates, draws tears ^^^...^^^^ t*:oV«,*« 

to the eyes of the Spanish seamen, its imago fortunate Irishmen, 
recalling remembrances of his distant cpun- 

lly the finger.po4. to enTui. One wears ''rJilf i'^^^l.^J^Hflr^^, ^..^.t !l 



the pier, and bad watched the approach o( 
II Ltbrador idly and patiently for more than 
an hour, partly for the gratification of bis 
curiosity, and partly in the bope of earning 
some trifle by going for a vehicle, or by 
carrying into the town luggage for the pas- 
sengers. There is scarcely any place so 
lonely, or hour so unseasonable, at whicli 
some one of these genuine lazzaroni of the 
Irish metropolis may not be found lou«gio|; 



usually the finger-posts 

out every thing in one's own country before 
one leaves it; and, therefore, it t< left. — 
Country ! all countries are alike : little mass- 
es of earth and water,' where some swarms 
of human ants are destined to creep through 
their span of ephemeral existence; coming, 
they know not whence j going, they know 
sot where." 

« < These little masses of earth and wa- 
ter.* said the Com modore, * are Uicrefore »."».» ' i. j • ji '^ •" 
precious and important to the antsthat creep J^r^y H™^' between hope and idleness, m 
SrSem ; and each little hill U dear to the ^^ enjoyment of doing nothmg, or the 
vu uiciu , • «»-• ^ . vague expectation of having something to 

do. 

** Miserably clad, disgustinglv filthy, squa- 
lid, meagre, and famished; the petitioner 
for employment had yet humour in his eye, 
and observation in his countenance. Occa- 
sionally ready to assist and always prompt 
to flatter, he did neither gratuitously. Taunt 
and invective seemed the natural expression 
of his habit ; for though debasingly acqul- 



swarm that inhabits it, as much from that 
very ignorance as from interest.' 

" After a short pause, Mr. De Vere re- 
turned : 

" « Can you not credit, then, the exist- 
ence of a creature placed by nature or cir- 
cumstancos beyond the ordinary pale o( hu- 
manity, shaking off < his poor estate of man,' 
scaroely looking opon that spot called earth, 

lLrr»nrfc*d on L « Jti and tbwSrted in mptive for Indurtry, m a conn ry where id- 

dustry is no refuge from distress, he yet 
preserved the vinJictiveness of consciouH 
degradation; and there was frequeotl^r a 
deep-seated sincerity in his curse, whicU 
was sometimes wanting to his purehased 
benediction. Idleness had become the cus- 
tom of his necessity ; aad his wants were 
so few, that a trifling exertion would sup- 
ply them. Tet he sought early and late for 
employment ; for he bad probably wants 
more urgent than his own to satisfy." 



so worked on by events and thwarted in 
feelings, so blasted in his bud of life, as to 
stand alone in creation ; matchless, or at 
least unmatched; whose joys, whose woes, 
whose sentiments and passions, are not those 
of other men, but all his own, boyond the 
feach of affection, or the delusions of hope ?' 

«« < A being thus constituted/ rejoined the 
Commodore, * could not be man. He who 
wants the appetites and passions common to 
all men, with the sympathies and affections 
that spring from them, Is something better 
or worse, angel or demon—but he is not 
nan.* 

(I ( Ton deny, then, the possibility of such 
an existence r 

« < Nay; madmen may fancy such a com 



This poor fellow, like others of bis vo* 
cation in happier countries, **' broke hie 
fast" by a potation of whiskey, thus con- 



bination, poets feign it, or vain men affect ..... _. rxu 

it ; but it has no real existence in nature or suming, by anticipation, part of the gains 

society. Man is always man ; and he who gf ^^e eniuing day. It is much to be re- 



pretends to be more, is rarely placed by na 
tare at the bead of his species ; he is, in 
ISact, usually less.* 

" Before Mr. De Vere could reply, a ques- 
tion from a sailor interrupted the conversa- 
tion, which was one of many held in the 
> tone and spirit." 



gretted that no efficient remedy can be 
devised for this evil of all lands, where 
the possibilitT of it exists: perhaps it can 
only be found by rendering its unhappy 
subjects intelligent enough to make them 
understand and feel that their wants and 
Afterwanis follow some sketches of distresses are incalculably augmented by 
Irish character, and of the Irish metro- the very relief they seek. The good na- 
polis, that may interest When the tra- ture and kind affections of the poor^ as 
Tellers withtbeireervantshad landed on well as their wretched state, and the 
ehe pier, thej were accosted by the prof- general decay of Dublin, are pretty well. 
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described id the walk of the tCrangen to 
^eir rettiof -placet tbe hotel : 

"Tfaetvro travellers now followed their 
guide with difficultytbrough collected heaps 
of nad and filth. The Very air they breath- 
. ed was infected by noxious vapours, which 
the morning sun drew up from piles of puU'id 
matter. Tne houses, between which they 
passed, were in ruins ; the sashless windows 
were stolfed with straw; the unhinged 
doors esposed the dark and dirty stairs, 
Ivhich led to dens, still more dun and foul. 
Here, if "lonely misery retUed to die," 
living wretchedness could scarcely find a 
shelter. Yet many a hag«nu'd face, many 
an atteituattdfornif roarkea \iy the squalor 
of indigence, and the harshness of vice, 
ivcH HERB evinced a crowded and super- 
abundant population. The guide, who, as 
he proceeaed through this di4;u8ting suburb, 
nluted several among those whose idle 
curiosity had drawn them from their sties, 
betrayed a courtesy of manner curiously 
contrasted wiih his own appearance, and 
that of the persons he adaressed. Every 
body was < Sir,' or * Madam ;' and die chif- 
- drcn were either * Miss,* of « Master,' or 
were saluted with epithets of endearment 
and fumiliarity. 

" * Morrow, Dennis, dear, how Is it with 
y<mV * Morrow, kindly, Mm. Flanagan : I 
hope I 'see you well, ma'am.* * Oh, you're 
up with the day, Mr. Geratty. How's the 
woman that owns you ?' * Here's a fine 
Hioming, Miss Costello, God bless it: is 
your mother bravely, miss ?' * Eh ! then 
raddy, you little garlagh, why Is'nt it after 
the cockles ye are the day, and the tide on 
the turn.' 

' "While, hoTvcver, he seemed occupied 
with * an unwearied spirii of doing eouftesies,* 
he occasionally threw his shrewd, but sunk- 
en eye, over the persons he was conducting ; 
and faithfully translating the expression of 
Che Commodore's looks, he observed : 

" < Och ! its a poor place, Sir, sure enough ; 
and no poorer room-keepers, your honour, 
than the Ringsend's, God help 'em> not 
even in the vaults, Sir.' 

" « The vaults ?* 

u<Och! yes, indeed, the vaults under 
the fine new streets, Su*, that i#nt built, 
where there's nothing to pay ; only in re- 
spect of iMing mightly moist. Wait a taste, 
fom honour, till yes get ant Sir, and yes 
will see them swam out in great style, the 
eraturs !' 

"<And sure it is a most beautiful and 
ihreet country,' read alpud Mr. De Vere, 
Who had now found out the passage ha had 
hitherto vainly sought in Spcoiser, and was 
treadias a clear pathway as they left the 
miseraue outlets of Rincsend and Irishtpwn 
bohiodthem^ < A most beautiful and sweet 
country as any under the heavens, being 
stored throughout with many goodly rivers, 
wHh all sorts of ftsb, more abontertly 



sprinkled with many sweet islalids, and 
goodly lakes, like Uttte inland seas, that wffi 
carry even shTppes upon their waters, 
adorned with goodly woods^ even fit for 
building houses ana shippes, so coromo- 
diously, as that if some pnaces in the worid 
had them, they woola soon hope to be 
lord* of all the seas, and ere long, of all the 
worid — also full of very good ports and 
havens opening into England, as inviting us 
to come Into them, to see what exceliefit 
commodities that country can afford. Be- 
sides, the soyie Itself, most fertile, fit to 
yield all kind of fruK that sbalMie commit- 
ted there unto; and lastly, the beaveot 
most mild, though somewhat more moist 
than the parts towards the west.' 

" * So much for the J^attunU State e/ ire- 
landf said the Commodore, as the peripa- 
tetic student closed his book, to wluch the 
ipiide had given a very humonrons atten- 
tion. * So much for the natural state. Be- 
hold the first groupings of its soda/, its poli- 
tical condition.' As be spoke, they enter- 
ed one of those long-lakl out streets, whose 
houses, In the course of many years, have 
not advanced beyond the foundations. — 
From the vaults, the thick smoke of bum- 
ins straw or rubbish was emitted through 
holes, perforated In the pavement; wbUe 
hordes of wretched and filthy creatores 
crept from beneath the dark roofs of tbeb 
earthy dwellings, to solicit the charity of 
those who passed above them. One from 
among the number, who had been lesm alert 
in picking up some scattered small change, 
fiung among them by the gentlemen, eon- 
tinned to run beside them, begging for a 
* halfpenny to buy bread.' ft was a llttit 
shivering, half-naked gbl, pretty, but filthy 
and emaciated. As the guide eame op, she 
retreated, and a significant glance passed 
between them, which drove her at. once 
back to her den ; but not before she had 
picked up a silver sixpence flung after her. 

" < God bless youfr honour,' said the guide, 
in a tremulous voice, < that's a greater cha- 
rity than you think, Sir.' 

• « • • • 

" * This is Merion Square, plase yo«r ho- 
nonr,* interrupted the guide, comine for- 
ward, * where the quality lives. And there's 
Sir John's** fountain, your honour. So 
beautiful ! and cost a power! and would'nt 

Set lave to buHd a taste of them, only ha 
eclared to Ged, and upon hb honour, be 
never would allow a thimblefull of water to 
come out of them, in respect of a sup ao« 
ver going in. And there they are to tfafe 
day ; a great job, by Jagers ; why woQld*St 
they?' . 

* 8h J., afterwards Lord de B . Ii it 

curious to observe, that the k>w«t clasMs of (h^ 
population of Doblin are periectly aoquaiated 
with iSbeJoUfng systenis» under Which all pii6* 
lie uranactkss are effiBeiad ia thai nccropoliii 
Ibey also discyas them with a miztore of bimotfr 
aad attgw thst is eitr«My difencteristit. 
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«* The gcnlitmew, in their way to their 
hotel, in Sackville-stre^t, DOW passed through 
that line of the Irish metropolis, which 
brings within the compass of a coup d'cpil 
aome of the noblest puotic edifices and spa- 
cious streets to be found in the most leading 
cities of Europe. All, however, was still, 
silent, and void. The guide, walking pa- 
rallel to the travellers, with his eye furtively 
glancing on them, evidently watched the 
etfect which the beauty of iiis native city, 
(a beauty of which ue was singularly 
proud,^ made upon their minds ; and when 
thev had reached that imposing area, which 
inclades so much of the architectural ele- 
gance and social bustle of Dublin, the area 
flanked by its silent senate-house, and com- 
manded oy its venerable university, he 
paused, as if from weariness, leaned his 
burthen against the college ballustrade, and 
drew upon the attention of the strangers, 
(who also voluntarily halted to look around 
theiB,) by observing, as he pointed to the 
n^lit, < rhat*s the ould parliament -bouse. 
Sir. VYhy, then, there was ^rate work go- 
ing on there aneet, quiet and aisy as it stands 
now, the cratnr! grate work share eaough ! 
and tliere's the very lamp-post 1 climoed up 
the night of the Union. Och ! then jrou'd 
think the murther of the world was in it : 
and so It was, shure enough — that's of Ire- 
land, your honour; God help her. And 
there we were, from light to li^ht, and long 
after, watching, ay, and praying too, and 
erate pelting, sliurely, when they came out, 
the thieves that sould us fairly. And troth, 
if we*d have known asi much as we know 
now, it isn't that a-way they'd have got otf. 
And never throve from that hour, nor cared 
to cry < the Freeman's,'* and the parliament 
debates not in it, nor counsellor Graltan. 
Och, the trade was ruined enlirely; and 
Irom that day to thb, never hawked the bit 
of paper, nor could raise a tinpenny, only 
Just on errandiy long life to your honours ; 
and that's what the Union has brought us 
to ; and sorrow paper they need print at 
all, at all, now, only in resi>ect of the paying 
board, and counsellor Gallagher's iligant 
ipeeehes.* 

« < And what use is made of that raagnifi- 
•ent building.'*' asked Mr. De Vere, who 
stood gating upon it with evident admiru- 
tioa. 

« * What use is it they make of it ? your 
honour; why then,, sorrow a tise in life, 
only a bank, Sir; the bank of Ireland ; what 
less use could they make of it ? And for all 
that,* added the guide, significautly, <it 
cost a power to make it what it is* " 
» * » • • 

<c The ^ntleoMn at length reached their 
hotel, which might have been taken for 
%vhat it had once been, the splendid man- 
sion of a resident nobleman, but for the 

■ 

* *' One of the most spuited, pop«Iar; and best 
cooduded papers io the caipiie." 

Vol, rv.'^No, r. 44 
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show-board, which designated lt« present 
public use and object. 

" The capital of Ireland, since the Union, 
has become a mere stage of passage to such 
of its great landholders as occasionally visit 
the kingdom for purposes of necessity .«- 
They consider this beautiful city only as a 
pendant to Holyhead; and take-up their 
temporary lodging to await the caprice of 
wind and tide, in those mansions where a 
few years ago they spent a large part of 
their great revenues, drawn from their na- 
tive soil. The bill that defrays the expense 
of a dinner at an inn, thus acquits their 
debt to the country from which they derive 
their all, which they dislike to visit, and are 
impatient to quit.' ''* 

At the hotel the strangers learned that 
each wtis destined to the south of Ire- 
land, and agre^ to prooc^ in oompany, 
a part of their route. They departed, 
taking the way to their carriage through 
Jiles of beggars, and traversing a contigu- 
ous oountiy, where the population is di- 
vided between presumptive enemies and 
rebel subjects — subjects kept in awe by 
** an army of occupatioD," inhabitiDg nu- 
merous barracks conyeniently stationed ; 
and exhibiting a jail, on which was placed 
an object sufficiently expressiye of a sao- 
gTiinary government. 

*^ The Commodore, as he alighted, raised 
hb eyes to the point at which the postillion*^ 
whip was directed, and beheld a human 
head, bleached and shining in the noon-day 
sun beim. Such are the objects still exhib- 
ited in Irdand, as monuments of times of 
terror, to reed the vindictive spirit of an irri- 
tated (leople ; announcing triumph to one 
party, and subjection to another." 

The effects of this policy are rendered 
equally obvious, by considering either the 
actual state oif its subjects, or by com- ' 
pariog their present condition with former 
periods. As the elder traveller turned 

* " It is very extraordinary that in this lam 
and populons city, (Dublin,) there sboald be 
such an abnost total wa»t or gcNxl inns for the 
accommodation of travellen end strangers."—' 
Ji Letter^firom Ireland^ btj J. Biu^, 1764. 

" Thirty years ago there was but one hotel in 
Dublin : nor was tl^ occasion for more, llie 
nobility and gentrj^ came from their seats at 
once to their mansions in the capital. When, 
however, the seat of honourable ambition, and 
the means of raising a fortune and name, were 
removed to another kingdom, it is natural that 
the rank and talent of die cgiiptry should emi- 
grate/' 
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his attention to the aspect of (he country, 
it was thus it appeared to bis perceptions : 

« He taroed bis eyes to the peasant's hut ; 
it was the model €>if the * mere hisliman't* 
hovel, as it rose amidst scenes of desolation 
daring the civil wars of Elisaheth's reign. It 
was the same described by William Lithgow, 
the Scotch pilgrim, the noted traveller of 
that remote day. * A fabrick ererted in a 
tingte frame of naokt'tom straw t green^ long 
pnekw turft and rain-dropping waiUtt\ 
ipkere, in fotU weather, Us moMler can scarcely 
Jmd a dry part te repow his sky-baptized head 
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** He beheld the tenant of this miserable 
dwHIine working on the roads, tolling in 
the ditches, labouring in the fields ; with an 
expression of lifeless activitv mdrkirig his 
exertions, fhe result of their deep-felt inade- 
quacy : his gaunt athletic frame was meagre 
and fteshless, bis colour livid, bis features 
•harpened ; his countenance, readily bright- 
ening into smiles of gayety or derision, ex- 
pressed the habitual influence of strong dark 
passions. The quick Intelligence of his care- 
lets glaaces mingled with the lurking sly- 
ness of dbtrust — tne instinctive self-defence 
of conscious degradationj^ He beheld mul- 
titudes of half-naked chiloren, (he loveliness 
of their ace disfigured by squalid want, and 
the filthv drapery of extreme poverty^ idle 
and joyless, loitering before the cabin door, 
Or following in the train of a mendicant mo- 
ther, whose partner in misery had eone to 
fleek employment from the English harvest, 
where his hire would be paid with the smile 
o^ derision, and where he would be expected 
to excite laughter by his blunders, who 
might well command tears by his wretched- 
ness, 

**In the proclaimed districts, (he misenr 
of the peasant population was most tfonspi- 
caous. For he to whom « 

*Tbe world was no friend, nor the world's law,' 

Dlieht well set bo(h at defiance. The forfeit 
of me could be deemed but a small penalty 
to bim, who in preserving it, * sheweth a 
gireater neeessitv be hath to live, than any 
|)]easure he can have in living.' 

" The few vehicles, public or private, ob- 
servable on the high roads, the total absence 
of a respectable yeomanry, niarked the 
seantiness of a resident gentry, and the 
want of that independent class, * a coun- 
try's boast and pride.' Yet many stately 
cdinces, the monuments of ancient splen- 
dour or modem taste, rose along the way ; 
tile former in ruins, the latter almost inva- 
riably uuflnishcd. The castle of the ancient 
chief, and the mansion of the existing land- 
lord, were alike desolated and deserted. — 
Town succeeding town, marked the influ- 
. ence and power of the great English pala- 
tines, who drew their wealth and luxuiy 
froma iandi to which, tike their forefatheni 



for generations back, they were stranj^ers ; 
and the name and arms ot tbe English no* 
bility, suspended over inns, emblazoned 
over eourt-houses, and fixed in the walls of 
churches, or shining above their aUars, 
marked the extensive territories of these de- 
scendants of tbe undertakers, and grantees 
of the Elizabeths, the James's, and tbe 
Charles's. The surface of the country, as it 
appeared, contained tbe leading facts of its 
history, and those who ran might read.*' 

The night found the travellers at a little 
inn in the village of Holy Croas, so named 
from the ruins of an abbey, one of tbe few 
remains of religions antiquity in Ireland. 
We had forgotten to relate, that prevkms 
to their departure from Dublin, they en- 
countered a formidable old lady, who pro- 
posed to make a third party in the chaise^ 
offered tbe gentlemen a religiouB tract, 
and proposed to accommodate her magpU 
on the outside. This proffered favour 
was declined ; but the remembrance of 
tbe old lady haunted Mr. De Vere during 
tbe whole day, and he was more oocu|Hed 
with Mrs. Mary Ma^lliouddy's red nose, 
than with any other image, and shuddered 
with roost fastidious abhorrence as her 
chaise passed them towards tbe close of 
tbe day. 

At Holy Cross the gentlemen visited 
the abbey » ind as tbey lingered and nno- 
ralised among its ruins, tbe younger rc« 
membered that seven years before, he 
had found, as he sauntered in the pre- 
cincts of a Spanish convent, a mistress, 
who belonged to tbe convent, and wbom^ 
be regretted as the victim of a broken 
heart As he was relating his romantic 
adventure, a short wild laugh succeeded 
to a soft sigh which had once before rO' 
ternipted the narration. In vain did he 
search for the intruder; none could be 
found — and tho two friends reti|imed to 
the inn with awakened and unsatisfied 
curiosity. At the next stage to Holy 
Cross, they took possession of a decayed 
vehicle, bearing tbe n)otto and crest of 
an Irish nobleman, Fitzadelm^ nHucquis of 
Dnnore, and proceeded over the moun- 
tains called Gatries, upon a road hegm 
^ut noifinidied by this same . marquis. 
At^ little mountain bouse called Lis-na- 
tleugh, tbey were detMed for the aigkt. 
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*^ Tke KtUa iin of I^s-na-sleugh, or Uu 
house of the mountaint was the genuine pro- 
totype of all such iaus in the remote bross- 
roads, or mountain roads in Ireland*; and 
the kitchen, as is usual in swsh places, wa4 
equally the receptacle of the guest and tl^e 
^S^ * ^^ those who could and those who 
coala not pay for a temporary shelter. The 
earthen floorof this hospitable apartment wnt 
uadoJatingand broken ', a low mud wall with 
an aperture in it to see through, screened the 
fire-place from the door ; and the capacious 
hearth, lined with a stone bench, afforded 
« CO Bifortable retreat to tke chilled or wea- 
ried traveller. It was now occupied by a 
hagged, worn-out looking person, who re- 
peatedly drank from a noggin of water be- 
side bim. Above the bright clear fire of 
mountain turf, built upon the floor, hung 
suspended an immense iron cauldron, filled 
wHti potatoes, not boiling, but boiled and 
drxing. (5) In an angle of the kitchen, 

(5) " This Irish Marmiie formerly, and even 
-nithm these twenty years, was open lo any 
band its plentiful contents might tempt. Now, 
iiowever, the potato has risen in value with 
the increase of wretchedness, and of that, one 
meal a day is often with difficulty procured. — 
hi the summer of 18l7, the author being in the 
country, within twelve miles of Dublin^ on a vi- 
sit at the seat of a person of rank, freouenlly 
observed that when tne twelve o'clock bell rung 
to send the labourers home to dinner, they lay 
down in the dry ditches. On inquiring into the 
cause of a circumstance so unusual, she was 
informed, both by the peasants and their over- 
seers, that being unable to procure more than 
one meal of potatoes, (taken only with salt and 
water,) they preferred bavmgthat meal at night. 
£ven this wretched supper is extremely scanty. 
Formerly potatoes (always the principal, or ra- 
ther exclusive food) were sufficiently al>undant 
in llie poorest families. Now the father, or 
head of the family, is obliged to portion them 
out with great precision, lest an excess to-day 
should produce want to-morrow. Even in the 
neighbouring counties ol'thc metropolis the unfor- 
tunate wretcnes are seen searchhigtbe ditches for 
od'ait or cresses ; and many, to the author's know- 
ledge, when she visited Munster in 1817, sup- 
ported themselves by living on cabbage stalks 
tlut>wn out from the great house of which sfao 
was guest. To such sufferers imprisonmem, or 
death, can have but few terrors. In Dublin, 
persons, male and female, have been known 
lately to commit smaU depredations for the pur- 
pose of being sent to jail, where shelter, with 
Dread and water, was provided for them Two 
yocu^ women, lately brought before a most 
respectable police magistrate, ia Dublin, as- 
signed the above reason for breaking windows. 
A few days back, July 9ib, 1818, eight hun^ 
dred persons presented themselves to the Men 
dieity Society of Dublin, to obtain any labour 
that couki be procured them at the rate of six- 
pence per day. Such is the " JlouruJimg state 
«f irdand*' so often vaunted by English offi- 
cial visiters, who drive rapidly through the 
eountry, and are sumptuously entertained by 
the Iruk oftciaU, from whom they learn the 
little they return tu xSescribe." 



over a three-legged tab?c, and a little pewter 
vessel filled with whiskey, sat two travel- 
lers ; one of them, by the pack which lay 
at his feet, a nedlar ; the other, ill-looking 
and poorly clad; both earnestly convers- 
ing in Irish. Beside the fire-place, on an 
old afltle, were seated two females; one 
with her long Irish ^-ize clouk, and the 
hood drawn over her face, exhibited her 
warmly-mittened hands to the fire, towards 
which she ^as turned. The other, stately 
and erect, her ronnd figure covered in an ola 
fashioned travelling cloak, nnd her hca^ 
enveloped in that cnrious coiffure made and 
called after the head of a French carriage, 
and not many yeai*s back worn in Ireland 
under the name of a calesh. From the su- 
periority of their appearance, they were 
assigned by the strangers to the chaise* 
which stood at the door on their arrival, and 
seemed but just to have preceded tbem." 

The po<;tiinon, called Owny theRabragh, 
U an Irishman of some humour, and is re- 
markable for having' escaped the fitngv 
of tbe law, through the influence of hi3 
foster sister, a certain countess of CiaO'^ 
case, known in that country as the Ba^ 
Tiema, or female chief; and who wa« 
sm great a benefactress to the poor, that 
they oAeo celebrated her charities over 
their wbbkey. At the inn of Lis-na-sleugh 
was advertised the sale of a family man* 
sion of Fitzadekn, and thither the trarel- 
lers proposed going as a matter of curi- 
osity. Previous to this excursion the el* 
der gentleman held some discourse apart 
with th^ baccab^ a beggar at Lis-na-sleugb, 
who had mentioned, that he once carried 
to a schoolmastor of ^he neighbourhood a 
child, who, if he were alive, would be 
heir to the estate of Fitzaddtn. Nothiog 
of note happened at tlie inn, but the dis- 
covery that tlie female bidden in the ca- 
lesh was Mrs. MagilUcuddy. The ap- 
proach to the neglected domain of Fitz- 
adelm, indicated tbe same habits of the 
people, and the same wants conspicuous 
throughout the journey. 

« The scanty and miserable population 
which appeared In the neighbourhood of 
the once princely Court of Fitzadelm, was 
appropriately wretched and neglected. — 
From a few mud-built huts, raised a^inst . 
the park wall, occasiooelly issved a child or 
a pig, while the head of itfi squalid loistress 
a|)peared for a moment through the cloud of 
imoke which streamed from the door, aai 
then suddenly r^trested. Tk% loag aad 
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broken road wMch wound round the wan, 
seemed to lengthen as the travellers pro* 
ceeded ; and they ftopped to inquire the 
way to the nearest approach of a poor roan 
who was drivinc a lamb with a straw rope 
round its leg. The man pointed to a winding 
tn the road, and directed them to the Qiined 
gates of the principal entrance : he then 
took op the wearied lamb on his shoulders, 
and proceeded sullenly on. 

" « The cratur!' said the driver, who was 
now walking beside his horses, as were also 
the gentlemen : * God help him ! he is now 

£»in£ all the way to Ballinispiz fair with 
at bit of a lamb ; eight gooa long miles, 
and may be it won't bring him over three 
tin-pinnies.' 

" * There is,' said the Commodore, * a 
mixture of indolence and laboriousness in 
these miserable people that is singular; they 
have neither the activity of savages nor the 
industry of civilisation. They want energy 
for the one, and motive for the other.' " 

The stran^fers learned, when they had 
entered the deserted mansion, that it was 
to be exhibited by the housekeeper, nick- 
named Protestant Moll, and in her the 
lockless Mr. DeVere recogfnised that ob- 
ject of his admiration, Mn. Magfillicnddy, 
thongb her bead was bound up in a stock- 
ing, and her great nose bidden by some 
brown paper, applied to a bnrt she had 
received in a late stage of her recent 
journey. Under the guidance of this 
lady they explored the house, till they 
came to a room adorned by many decay- 
ing pictures. One of these represented 
the B^ck Baron of Dunore, and another 
his brother and successor, the Red Baron. 
Mrs. Magillicuddy was chiefly eloqnent 
upon the subject of her conversion, and 
the gentlemen gladly released themselves 
from this topic when she proposed to go 
for some keys which she could not find in 
her pockets. She was scarcely gone 
when the sound of a uraphic voice greet- 
ed the rapt ears of the strangers. The 
strain came—whence.' no searching could 
find ; and the good lady never returned 
to aid in tbeMiscovery, but unfairly made 
prisoners of her guests. They could not 
break locks, but they contrived to open 
windows, and out they jumped ; looking 
every where fof the driver and the equip- 
age, but all vras vanished except the bag- 
gage, Kindly left bcAiind, and a little 
hone which the Commodore had purcbas* 



ed at Lia*na-sleugfa. All this was quite 
inexplicable ; but here the travellers part« 
Mr. De Vere sailing down the ne^hbour- 
ing river, and bis friend trotting olfupan 
his bobby. 

The Commodore soon met with an old 
antiquary scraping a rock to bring out an 
inscription. This personage has none of 
that hallowed venerable intereet about 
biro, which characterizes '< old Mortali- 
ty,** though his occupation reaembles tb«t 
of the Scottish wanderer. It may be 
that the thought of the latter never en- 
tered' lady Moigan's mind, though be 
was presented to ours ; and that Ireland 
really furnishes the prototype of Terence 
Oge O'Leary. This O'Leary was the 
very schoolmaster to whom the Baccab 
had carried the young son of the black 
Baron. O'Leary at first seemed to re- 
cognize an old acquaintance, but the 
Commodore disclaimed the honour of 
knowing him ; and after a little mystical 
discourse on the part of the old man, he 
proceeded on horseback by the aide of 
the stranger, and informed him of the 
history ot the land before tbem. The 
tract in view ho said, onoe formed part 
of the principality of Macarthy More, 
whose first sovereign was Fk>rence Ma- 
carthy. He was elected to his authority in 
1599; and one of his successors had since 
forfeited the estate, which was afterwards 
bestowed on an English lord, the Mar- 
quis Dunore. The first of the family only 
had lived in Ireland, though the present 
Marquis once proposed to take up bis re- 
sidence at the castle, but never accom- 
plished his intention. In the vicinity of 
the castle was an ecclesiastical ruin call- 
ed Monaster-ny-oriel, not wholly dilap.> 
idated, in which dwelt Father 0*SuIUvmn, 
a Catholic priest, and where Florence 
O'Leary kept his academy of *V lamed 
runagates.'* With the pedagogue the 
Commodore took up his abode as ^ a 
lover of learning and retirement** O* 
Leary was induced to receive his tenant 
by a mysterious letter, fixed to the latch 
of bis door, announcing the design of a 
stranger to come into the conntry, to cir- 
cumvent a certain venal Action carried 
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OQ by an iniqaiton no*, of the. mine of 9pok^> ^^ H was hU own stoiy, plase your 

rnwlmr Th* maI of tkfi btilet « boTO ^on^^"""* ^^ »t WMo't with a dry cheek I 

Crawley. J*»« ~ « **^. ***7^^ ^^ heard him. And vet, says he, cheering up 

the figure of a child, plodang the toornt ^.j ^cing the fine young eaglet on the 

from a roae, with the motto : ^ ground, the eagle is a noble bird, Terence, 

"*•' ^ and even thi» poor fellow may yet soar 

« Son utile aind a que bh^ ^.^do."* high ; though it \snt under the parent's wing 

he*ll imp hb flight. Them were his words 

O'Leary'a tendemeti for his yoani: if I was dying, and that was great speaking 

wani whom be had/loDg siooe lost, is for a boy of twelve years old.^" 

father more pleasing than his genealogi- Next Ibltows the history of 4he Craw- 

oal history of the Macarthies; and thus he leys, a worthless and detestable fimnily, 

expressed it, as he observed his guest to without any good 'or a^preeable qualities, 

notice an object once cherished by the and exerting a roost destructive influence 



favourite child. 

"An old, and apparently very feeble eagle, 
with a leather collar round his leg, and 
fastened by a chain to a fragment of the 



upon all about them. 

Miss Anne Clotworthy Crawley is 

the nucleus round which all the rest of 

the tribe are congregated ; and as they 

ruin, attracted the stranger's] attention.-- are prime movers in the tale, they must 



O'Leary paused also, clasped his hands, and 
sighed ; eiclaiming, 

« * You are not long for this world, my 
Cumha» honey, and leaves your bit of food 
for the sparrows, my poor bird, that daren't 
come near you oncet, my king of the moun- 
tains.' 

" < He looks very sick, and J think ^y^ 
ing.* 

" ^ Oh ! musha, the pity of him ! He's ould 



be introduced. Miss Crawley is the most 
harmless of the family; she is an okl 
maid, whose earthly loves having all fail- 
ed, is left only to heavenly things as a 
refuge to disappointed affections; and 
though her worldly passions Tire as much 
alive as ever, she wears a methodistical 



aad desolate like myself. Its twenty years livery, and converses principally upon 



and more since he came home to me in 
Dunkerron; and when he came in, with 
his looks all on tire, as he was wont after 
being out all day, Terence, my ould lad, 
says he, for that's a way he had of calling 
me, that's he that brought roe the eagle, Sir, 
he that had the c^ of the eagle, and the 
spirit of an eagle ; Terence, my ould lad, 



the divinity of her school ; however, she 
still cultivates some superficia] literature, 
and trivial accompltsbroents, so as at 6nce 
to gratify her own spiritual pride, and the 
petty vanity of her family. Miss Craw- 
ley presides over the household of her 



1 have brought you aneUurpet says he.~Do elder brother, Mr. Darby Crawley. Mr. 

you mind, your honour, markmg the word no,K^ p„„u. ^„a l;. #1^ K«*ako.- m.. 

another, and maning himself to be one, the ^^^J Crawley and his two brothers, Mr. 

sowl ! Have you, my lord, says I, for Sergeant, and Mr. Commissioner Craw- 

though he was then left to perish by his own lej, were sons of a former agent ef the 

km, and was sharing ray bit and sup, m the rfc.,««-^ r».«.:i« <k^ ix..»;i»«:^ ^f -.w..^ 

wUds of Kerry, 1 alwiys called him my '^"'•^^ ^*™''3^' ^^ foundation of whose 

lord, as he was, or would have been; and fortunes was laid by this agency; and 

did so that day 'bove all others, for he had out of this producUve mine, Mr. Barby 

scarcely a skreed of his ould red jacket I«ft ^-»_ , ^.,, ^. * j_ i. /^ 

on him ; and called him my lord in regard Crawley stUl contmnes to draw much oT 

of the jacket Have you, rav lord, says his resourecs. The influence which mo- 

I; and Terence, says he, you'll be kind to ney, cunning, and the extensive trust of 



this eaglet, (and it was fluttering on his left 
arm, with its blue bill and golden eye,) you 
will be kind to it for my sake, and I'll tell 
you why, Terence, says he, leaning hb 
right arm on mine, looking with his ^ile, 
his mother's smile, in my face. The poor 
bird has been driven from its parents' nest, 
says he, I found it fluttering on a bare rock 
exposed and perishing. For it is the nature 
of the eagle to chase away its young, when 
unable to supply its own wants. For want, 
Terence, says he, may overcome even a pa- 
rent's love. The tears stood in his eyes as be 

* " I am useful in sportiveness." 



land at his disposal,* gave to this gentle- 
man, enables him to obtain the various 
functions of magistrate, county treasurer, 
land jobber, road maker, attorney at law, 
landloid, and militia commandant ; and all 
the privileges and powers annexed to these 
officep he abuses ;— ^extorting money firom 
the poor, demanding services of them, de- 
nying redress to their injuries, fomentiog 
their quarrels, multiplying suspicions and 
accusations agaioi^ th^m ; abttting impri- 
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Momeiits, traB^p<Artatioii8, wad fh^ wbolc 
coercive sptcm. Xud ht ^oes aU this 
withJmpunitjT and mo^^ Mr. *>raw- 
ley*B three sons are ecfacater! in the prin- 
ciples of this irorthy pai^nt, and com- 
pletely qualified to folior his example i 
though having^ come int0 life under more 
faTOurable circumstances than their fa- 
ther, they are rather less illiterate, but 
no less conceited* Indeed a mutual com** 
pact of flattery cherishes the common 
stock of vanity, the father admiriDg- 
his dear sons for their acGomplishmenls, 



• Ne%t. comes the- T*erepdaii of the Mar- 
ohimie4B of Danore and her partv 1 he 
Criwrley8inaroi»»5^* Wour:- Crawley, go 
in a be'--' mtoL ner retinue, and are ao- 
coirp-u:..'. ,) claroprous Ieg;iQii of Irish . 
peasants exu^tini: in the anticipation of a 
benefkctresB. and expressing that dero- 
tioD of admiratioD, «Uch the lovrast daes 
in Ireland f^el for the representatives of 
an ancient and noble house. Lady Da- 
nore had neither an enlargfed underetaod- 
in^ npr a feeling heart ; and the fashion- 
able friends who accompanied her, were 



and the sons honouring the father for his ju3t an selfish and frivolous as she. The 



SQccess in the world. 

In the advertisement which the Com- 
modore had observed at the inn, of the 
intended sale of Court Fitzadehn, tprms 
were referred te Darby Crawley, Es>q. 
The Commodore having a purpose of his 
own in the application, went to Mount 
Crawley to learn (he condHions of the 
sale. Whether the estate was really to 
be sold is ambiguous ; but that it certainly 
was not, to any resident proprietor inde- 
pendent of the intiiguing Crawleys, was 
obvious to the Commodore. This he 
learns at a most stupid Ihmily dinner given 
at Mount Crawley ; and learns also that 
the Crawleys were disconcerted by this 
little check of his pxe&ence and avowed 
intentions, to their machinations; and 
saw that they were yet more embarrassed 
by a letter of the Dowi^er Marchioness 
of Dunore, oKpresuag her intention to 
oome immediately to the castle of Dunore, 



whole company were at fiirst a little alarm- 
ed, and then amused by the noisy and 
characteristic joy of the rustics; but ea- 
sily convinced by the generous Mr. Craw- 
ley, thai notwithstanding the demonstra* 
tions of affection, the very men would 
not scruple to sacrifice the life of a su- ' 
f rior *' twenty times over." 

! pdy Punore's party forms a roost in- 
Mpid gn>up, no way improved by the ad- 
ditional s(t:iety of all the Crawleys ; oii« 
rational and respectable being, an uncle 
of her Ladyship, foimd a place in this 
circle. 

** Mr. Daly, now In his TDth year, of an an- 
ei«>nt Irish family, which, for two centuriesy 
iiad represented their native country, a pii- 
vy-counsfilor of forty years standmg, and 
one of the small minority which went out 
on the occasion of the Union, was in per- 
son, character, and manners, a genuine 
epitome of the ancient Irish eentieman. — 
He preserved, even at hb advanced age, 
that species of ehivalroiA gallantry in hb 



to aid by her presence the electioD of oMinners, which not long since distinguisb- 



lord AdeUn Fit2adelm to a seat in parHa- 
ment Though professedly in the inte- 
rests of the Dunore family, the secret 
view of the Crawley^s, was to turn the 
election, by some acts of their own, to 
Mr. Conway Townsend Crawley, the 
youngest son of this hopeful race; com- 
monly distingubhed by hb ftither as Coun- 
sellor Con; a pditioal paodar, a misera- 
ble time-server, and an egregious, la- 
shioaahle pedaat» who deceived weak 
moD into confidoooe, and fooUsh women 
' to admiration; wbo was the boast of the 
Aunily and the darling ^ slave" of his 
dear aqpt-^-so jhe oalls him^ 



ed the gentry of the country, and which 
sent them forth to foreign courts, the most 
accomptbbed cavaliers of their day, or as a 
monarch, who was himself a flne gentle- 
man, named them, ^ tke Jintd gentlamnm 
Europe.' Time, which nnd shed its snows 
on the venerable head of Hyacinth Daly, 
had not * thinned hb flowing hair,' whidi 
he still wore dressed with infinite care, and 
precisely as he had worn it forty-four years 
before, when he first took hb place In the 
Irish House of Commons. This luiariant 
coiffure raised itself above a forehead un- 
furro^ ed and fair as the brow of vouth, 
and strongly contrasted with eyes and eye- 
brows, dark and unchanged in hue or lustre. 
The beautiful person of Mr. Daly, and it was 
genuine Irish beaoty, had, like bis spirits, 
retaitted much of its freshness and vigour ; 
and notbiBg seciaed changed by time, but 
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thoM hopes, wkb which he bad entered life, 
and which bad the independeiu^ of his 
cooatcy for their object.'* 

Lady Duaore was the daughter of this 
gefitleniaii's sbter, abd be bred her fbr 
the sake of ber mother. The Earl of 
L-—^, Latdy Dtinore's father, had re- 
fcis^ bis consent to her marriage with 
the Honourable General Fitzadehn, the 
younger of two brothers, whose father, 
the Marquis of Dunore, still liyed, and 
who sought her hand to obtain the im* 
mense fortune to which she was sole heir- 
ess. But the obstinate and blind young 
hdy, chose to accept the pretended lover, 
from the motive of self-will principally ; 
and suffered for the want of tenderness 
and the want of money, till the death of 
her father and that of the Marquis Dn- 
nore and bis sons united the property of 
all in herself, and her two sons ; the elder 
of whom was become hopelessly insane, 
and the younger now abroad, employed 
his mother's present cares and efforts. 

Lady Duoore once proposing to can- 
vass among the freeholders, as much to 
divert ennui as to advance the election, 
was accompanied by the two Mr. Craw- 
leys in her expedition, which was so di- 
rected, as to create as much disgust as 
possible in the fastidious lady's mind, 
against her tenantry ; the object of the 
Crawleys being to keep these poor peo- 
ple wholly in their power, and to prevent 
if possible, any more visits to Ireland 
that might interfere with it Lady Du- 
nore's carriage was ordered to such a 
dangerous and unfrequented road as to 
excite much alarm, add the commands of 
the lady to her driver might have endan- 
gered die whole party, had not the spi- 
rited and timely aid of a certain Padrcen 
Gar, assisted the coachman, and relieved 
ftll apprehension. Lady Dunore was 
lood in the poor Padreen's praise, and 
declared her admiration fi>r the whole 
nkbeof Irish peasantry. 

Here was a defeat, and a fresh call for 
■ew devices. Lady Dunore soon re- 
c'eires an anonymous letter assuring her 
that the spirit of rebellion was fermenting 
m secret, biatiBgat tW Inffmi of MMoli 



and assassinatien— dechring that Padreen 
Gar's feigned assistance «ras only a plan 
to surprize her oarriage, which was frus- 
trated by the preaenoe of the two Craw- 
leys — diat a pk>t was now in agitation 
between Padreoi Gar and certain asso- 
ciates of his, called Padreen Gar Boys, 
to meet at the holy-well of the neigh- 
bouring village of Ballydab on St« Gob* 
nate's eve, and thence to make an attack 
on Dunore Castle. 

Lady Dunore who enjoyed all manner of 
excitement, Uked these terrors, so oppor- 
tunely produced for prevention ; and Im- 
mediately consulted her good friends 
about suitable measures for the detection 
and punishment of the enemy. The 
Crawleys advised that on the night speci- 
fied, the incendiary and his party should be 
arreted at Ballydab, and brought to the 
castle where previous to theircommitment 
to prison, their countenances and appear- 
ance would go far to establish their guilt 
or innocence* This little sielf-constituted 
court was quite consonant to Lady Du- 
nore's love of authority and adventurer 
St. Gobnate's eve was a few days dis- 
tant, and the interval was employed by 
the Crawleys in prepossessing the judg- 
ment and awakening the fears of Lady 
Dunore, by all manner of detaOs printed 
and oral, concerning the atrocities of 
Irish rebels. 

" Meantiine the rumour of an insurrection 
bad been spread through the town of Du- 
nore, and bad reached the steward's room 
and servants' ball of the castle ; whence it 
ascended to the drawin£-room, where some 
laughed and some trembled at it. Although 
Lady Dunore and the Crawleys preserved a 
prou>und silence on the subject, it was un- 
derstood that a party of the New-Town 
Mount Crawley supplementary auxiliary 
legion occupied the "flank towers of the 
castle every night after sun-set. Expresses 
had been forwarded to Dublin, and many 
df the English servants had applied for 
leave to return to their native country.— 
What, however, had spread the greatest 
Consternation in the neighbourhood, wai, 
that Terence Oge O'Leary's house bad been 
entered by constables, his papers seizedy 
and officers of justice stationed to arrest an£ 
personn found lurking about the cemetry of 
the Mon«ster-ny-oriel. OXeary bimselT 
eseaped by being absent on some of hi$ 
usual antl(|«nriaB reseiidHM.'' 
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We hare not particuho'ly noticed the 
ineraben of LMj Dunore't party, pre- 
citely because they are not worth notic- 
ing for any merit they have ; but it may 
not be amia to mention two of them, as 
poaeMing a little more vivacity than the 
rest Lord Frederick Eversbam is a 
youngf nobleman attached to the vice- 
regal establishment in Dublin ; has lived 
in Parts; is a great talker; styles Ire- 
land the celeHial empire; gives to the 
«lder Crawley the order of the yellow 
button, and to Counsellor Con, that 
of the peacock*8 feather. Lord Rosbrin 
is a.mad-cap, with his head Ml of thea- 
tricals, and his conversation of nonsense. 
In what manner these visitors treated 
Lady Dunore^s fears, as well as their ge- 
neral frivolity, is exhibited on the morn- 
ing which preceded St Oobnate^s eve. 

" On that day, observed in the country as 
the feast of St. Gobuate, Lady Dunore des- 
cended earlier than usual into the breakfast 
room, her cheek flushed, and her eye wan-, 
deriog : she was also dressed in black, as 
was usual with her when under the influence 
of grief or anxiety. Slie spoke little, and 
refused to breakfest, alleging that she bad 
been drinking gunpowder tea since daylight. 
She was restless and un(|uiot, appeared and 
disappeared like a phantom, despatched 
note after note to Mr. Crawley, and seemed 
so agitated by ill* suppressed emotions, that 
Lordf Frederick, who was sipping his caflTi^ 
au lait, and reading a French novel, at last 
tn(^ttired of her, in bis usual tone of aflfeo- 
tation, * Mab qu'est ce qu'il y a dune, t>elle 
Chatelaine ?' What b the matter my mar- 
chioness ? Are the reports we have heard 
of incipient rebellion in the celestial em- 
pire really true, or are they only got up by 
the chop-mandarins for their own special 
purposes ? I dare say that professeur dt ba- 
vardisscy Duke Conway Towosend Crawley, 
of the peacock's feather, is « the bottom of 
all this ;. or that my own ching-foo, of the 
yellow button, is amusing himself with a 
plot, like the honest rentleman that got hb 
own elfigy shot at, to al^rm the sleeping 
sensibility of the lenient government peo- 
ple at the castle.* Now pray speak : are 
we to be Yoasted a la mode Irelandaise be- 
fore a slow fire, like so many chesnuts, or 
spitted like the children in the old rebellion, 
like so many snipes — Voyons done !' 

" Here Lord Frederick was interrupted 
by the loud stamping of feet outside the door, 
which was suddenly burst open, and Lord 



* " Fact — the ingenious party was a magis- 
tratC; and proh pddori a d^^maiu*' 



Rosbrin, in hb black velvet Hamlet saH, 
which he had been trying on before he 
dressed, with wild looks ao^ wilder voice, 
rushed in, ciying out — 

' Ob ! horror, horror, horror, 4ongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee !' 

« Lady Dunore shrieked. Lord Frederick 
laughed to hysterics, and Messrs. Heneage 
and Pottin^er stood aghast Mr. Daly, who 
had been hitherto quietly reading the £ng>- 
lish papers, now started up astonished, ex-- 
claiming with vivacity : 

" « Why, are you all mad ! what b the 
matter Rosbrin, see, yon have frightened 
the ladies to death. What it the matter r 

« < What it the matter T reiterated Lord 
Rosbrin, seizing the well remembered lines 
of Macduff, ' why confusion b the mat- 
ter.' 

'Confusion lias made his master-piece, 
Mo«t sacriUgimit murder hath broke ope 
The Temple, and stolen thence—' 

" « Murder !' said Mr. Daly, shuddering. 

'* ' Stolen ! stolen whati" interrupted Lord 
Frederick, becoming suddenly serious. 

" Lady Dunore, now believing that there * 
was reason for her fears, conthioed to • 
scream louder than before ; and Lord Ros- 
brin, pointing to a letter he held in hb 
hand, observed, with a little paraphrase In 
.his citation, 

< Approach thb loUer, and desm>y year sght 
With a new gorgon.' 

" « Who b it from?' said Mr. Dalyi-snatch- 
ing the letter, and searching for hb specta- 
cles. 

" * Who from r contlnaed Lord Rosbrin, 
pacing up and down the room with frantic, 
but with theatrical gestures. < Tis from the 
deputy prompter of Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. . 

*0h! insupportable, oh heavy hour! 

It should be now an huge eclipse o' the son ;' 

for oh! my friends, Mrs. Siddons's point 
lace, Mrs. Siddons's lace, alas! slteho^no 
lace! but her point lace that wjks, and that 
/should have worn, b stolen away from her 
dressing-room at the theatre; all, aU 
gone !' 

< Nor left a ureck behind.* 

" ' So,' said Mr. Daly, mueh provoked, 
and resuming his newspaper, < 90,' as Mo- 
liere says of hb capricious lady, < on fait la; 
sottise et nous sommes ies sots.' 

« Meantime, Lord Frederick rolled In con- 
vubions of laughter ; Mr. Pottmger and the- 
ladies dried their humid eyes ; and Mr. He-, 
neage, smelling a flower-box in the window, 
observed, < tne mlgnionette harvest has 
bMQ vasUy abaoduit thb year.' ** 



A timely risit from two Imh Judges, 
Baroa Boulter aod Judge Aubiey, gave a 
turn to this afl&iir not exactly within the 
calcttbtioa of iti pw^jectors. The cha- 
racter of Judge Aubrey is at free from 
Lady Morgan's feulte of delineation as 
any passage we remember in her writ- 
ings. 

" Judge Aubrey was in character a roe- 
Uoie oUhose temperameats which produce 
a quick and irritoble sensibility, a prompt 
aocalculating sympathy, and a wan» deep- 
seated, violent indignation; qualities which 
form so broad a basis for human excellence, 
while they unfit it for a patient endurance of 
baseness, meanness, and cupidity. These 
were powerfully worked on, and hourly 
called into action, by the political situation 
of a country, which he loved with all the 
fervour of an ancient Roman ; and by the 
systematic degradation of a profession, he 
venerated as the guardian of human rights ; 
bis bile and his experience increased toee- 
ther; the hopes of the patriot, and the 
health of the man, suffered in equal propor- 
Uoo ; and the social simplicity and playful 
eayety, Which formed the charm of his do- 
m^ic hearth, from which the worid was 
shut out, deserted him in that public tribu- 
nal, where the liberty he worshipped was 
laeriftced, and the profession he revered was 
debased. 

« Ireland, his native country, was his ob- 
ject ; he had upheld her cause in the senate, 
UDtil her independence had breathed iU last 
gasp -, and he retired from the scene of her 
ruin with a minority that might be deemed 
♦ glorious,* in every sense of the word. — 
iMland was still his object ; and the lowliest 
oif her children found redemption from his 
men^, solace in his commiseration, and 
relief from his liberality. From the bench 
he expounded the causes of their crimes, 
while he lamented their effeeU ; be taught 
whUe he judged, he wept when he con- 
demned. . , ■• 

« From the period of the Union, Judge 
Anbr^ had retired from what is called the 
world, from the bustling walks of life, and 
from the giddy round of fashionable circles ; 
living for and with a few, he had for many 
yean made no progress in the successive 
modes and jargons of succeeding fashions ; 
and it was in part to this circumstance that 
he owed much of that peculiar freshness of 
character, and something of that austerity 
of manner, which the friction of «ocicty is 
so apt to efface. This UPeH preserved mdi- 
vidaalHy was set off by a peculiar manner, 
idiom, and phrase, which, as weU as his 
broad aceent, were genuine Irish. To pro- 
found classical reading, and considerable sci- 
entiftc acquirement, he added an unpre- 
tending simplicity, which is inseparably con- 
nected with the highest ord«r of talent, 
Vol. nr.— No. y, 43 
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though so often falselv attributed to medi- 
- ocrity and ignorance.^* 

Lord Roebrin, detorroined to make the 
trial amusing as possible, got up the ar- 
rangement for it, after bis own notion of 
that in " Venice Preeerved ;" and the 
wily Crawleys &iled not to get into cus- , 
tody,, and to present at the appointed 
place, a party of men and eoe woman. 
All the depoeitioBs prored netfaiog, and 
after going through aoae forms, half lu- 
dicrous and half serious, the Judge dis» 
misied the prisoners. CounseUor Coo 
expoitulated--he has some further charg- 
es, and entreats that they may be ex- 
amined. The amount of these cbaigea 
were, that in the absence of oU Terence 
O'Leary his papers had been ravaged 
and certain documents found, showing 
that the last Florence Macarthy, Earl of 
Clancare, had returned from exile in 
Spain, and had died in poverty in Ire- 
land— that some infotuated people were 
determined to assert the claims to the 
estates— and that a certain Catholic 
Priest meant to assume the Archbishopric 
of Dublin— that, in f(pict, he had, in a let- 
ter to the late Earl of Clancare, signed 
himself Yo Mateo, Arcobispo de Dublin. 
This conspiracy, so consistent and proba- 
ble, was wonderfolly alarming; but alarm 
was changed to unrestrained laughter by 
the declaration of Judge Aubrey, that 
this, indeed^ was in some of its parts a 
genuine plot— the principal misstatement 
being in the date, as it might be found 
in the annals of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Counsellor Con rested a good part of the 
plansibilfty of his scheme, upon the un- 
known Spanish Priest, for such he as- 
sumed as a foct, that the stranger, here- 
tofore called the Commodore, wai ; and 
having procured some falsetestimooy from 
ft certain Mr. James Bryan, obtained, 
upon the strength of it, a warrant from 
BaroD Boulter, to apprehend this sus- 
pected person. The actual existence of 
such aperson be urged as a confutotioh 
of Judge Aubrey's declaration; but at 
that moment Terence O'Leary ^)peared, 
afserttog, that bii ttole^ papenrdated / 
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tDtiie fbi^ten insiArectioii onlj; and 
at the same moment the Commodore was 
presented to Baron Boulter, informing 
him that he was prisoner upon the de- 
position of a man who had been pnb- 
liclj condemned for perjury, and de- 
manding- liberty in the name of the law 
and bis own innocence. Baron Bonlter 
did not retract the warrant, and the 
stranger, after a Nttle spirited remon- 
itrance, prepared to submit to temporary 
imprisonment, in hopes of speedy justice. 
Judge Aubrey pronounced thetransaction 
to be illeg;aly and recommended to the 
stranger to procure bail fBI it cooM be 
proved so. At that moment a noble look- 
ing person came forwand with oflTerad res- 
ponsibility, and the prisoner immediately 
recognised his triend and feUow-trareUer 
Mr. De Vere. ** Pray who are you ?" in- 
solently demanded young Crawley. 

"I am LordAdelm Fitzadekn — Pray 
who arc yo« ?" was the rejoindet. We 
ore ieft to imagine the feelings of Mr. 
Crawley. 

Lord Pitzadefan introduced the snppes- 
^ Prieti to the company as his friend, 
General Fitzwalter; frofn Boulh America, 
a distinguished officer in the Patriot ser- 
Tice. The bosiness of giving bail was 
completed, by forcing the discomfited old 
Crawley to become joint security with 
Lord Pitzadelm. 

The female proves to be no other than 
iSie celebrated Ban Tiema, who has suf- 
fered herself to be taken prisoner for rea- 
sons of her own, and whom Lady Du- 
iiove discovers to be the same Lady Clan- 
^re whom she had known and admired 
in London. After the dispersiofe of the 
company, the two friends walked out to- 
^ther^ and L<^rd Fitzadelm showed to 
General Fitzwalter thrte letters, with 
the same s^ annexed, as to the letter 
once addressed to O'Leary in behalf of 
the General. The first letter was des- 
patched to Portugal, to give informa- 
tion of Lady Dunore's borough intrigues, 
the second intimated that the writer's 
abode was near Kilcolman, and tiie third 
acquainted Lord Fitzadelm that his tra- 
velling conpanioa was General Fitzwal- 
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tor, and that his interference and pre- 
sence were nteessary to frustrate the de- 
signs of that gentleman's enemies. Who 
this secret friend could be, was bpyond 
conjecture— neither of the objects of her 
kindness bad any clew to discovery. 

The dinners, suppers, and theatrical 
entertainments of Dunore Castle, ar^ 

the most tasteless things in tlie worid '- 

The Ban Tiema, however, gave them 
all the interest they possess. Lord Fitz- 
adekn does not like her, but Genera! 
Fitzwalter becomes absolutely in love 
with her. Lord Fitzadehn once came 
near to the discovery of bis unknown cor- 
respondent, having received a' summons 
to meet this person at a rock near the 
castle; but his mother interrupted the 
appointment, and he found at the place 
nothing but a black scarf of Spanish ina- 
nulacture, on which was marked the ini- 
tials F. M., and on its centre was an 
embroidered red cross. This scarf was 
again lost and found by O'Leaiy, who 
informed the €^neral that it must belong 
to a certain Florence Macartby, a cousin 
of Lady Clancare, who had come over 
from Spain, and was now at a convent in 
Tipperary. 

It requires no great penetrstioM to dis- 
cover, that General Fitzwalter was the 
son of the Black Baron FiUadelm. His 
uncle, the Red Baron, had endeavmir«d 
to procure his death; but his preserv'a- 
tion was effected, and when the atten^ 
to drown him was made, he was of an ag« 
to retain a histoiy of his Kfe. He had 
risen by his bravery and good fortune to 
rank and power, and bad now retonied 
to Irehmd, to prosecute his claims to hjs 
birthright. A few years before this pe- 
nod, he had formed a vefysodden «an. 
nexion in South America. Colonel Ma- 
cartby, an Irish <^Scer, in dying, left to 
hia protection a daughter, whom be was 
immediately to have married; but, be- 
fore the ceremony was finished, a snddeti 
alarm of the enemy severed him from htt 
bride, to whom he had never been i«- 
united. This lady was Florence Ma- 
cartby, and this intelligence of iTerenoe 
O'Leaiy, was the fiat which ber hoft- 
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band had received ; and thai too, at a tnne 
wben his heart was deyoted to another. 
He detennined, if possible, to breali thit 
tie, and to efiect his purpose sought the 
aid of Lady Clancare. On making her % 
visit, he found the Ban Tiema employed 
in setting the example of industry, and 
encouraging the labours of the peasantry. 
The benevolence of her sentiments and 
manners, her beauty, her unprotected 
condition, the mingled liveliness and sad* 
aess of k^r conversation, inspired a 
stronger passion th2^l ever, in the breast 
of her visiter. Lady Clancare professed 
herself the faithful friend of Florence 
Macarthy, and declared she would hold 
DO intercourse with that lady's husband, 
till she had herself absolved him from 
bis half contracted vow ; and she pro* 
mised to cany on a correspondence be- 
tween the General and the Nun of Tip« 
perary. 

The object of his affection, and the 
state of his heart at this period, are thus 
described :— 



hed liv^d uoasseciatad and solitary In the 
midst of the universe ;>his deep and lonoly 
feelings preyed on a mind left to its own re* 
sources, nnaBswered, unreciprocsted. He 
now found one like himself, vigorous in in-, 
tellect, and rapid in action ; full of that life 
and spirit which suited bis own habits and 
flUKles of being ; devoted to that country 
whose interesu was the object of his future 
life ; and drooping like himself, in that fee- 
ble and futile society, whose very atmos- 
phere IS fatal to the elevation of great 
minds, or the vivacity of lively and ener* 
getsc ones. 

" This conviction struck at once upon hi^ 
imaghiation with that force which accom- 
paaied all its strong and promptly received 
impressions. |t awakened his passions in 
all their natural vehemence ; and, impa^ 
tient of all suspense, ill brooking even ine- 
vitable delay, he would have gone at onee 
to the * bead and front' of his views and 
hopes; he would, in his own langunge, 
have foHowed their object « fi-om polo to 
pole, over alps and oceans, or have remain*- 
ed fined and rooted to the spot she inliabit- 
ed, wooed her, won bcr, eltiog to her, and 
cherished her ;' and, according to the start- 
ling conclusion of Lord Adelm, * married 
her,' «Mit that he was already married ; mar- 
ried, at least, he considered himself in ho* 
Door, ir gratitude, until she who shared his 
bondage voluntarily broke it*' 



« The person of Lady Clancare was not 
flarticulaiiy disUngulshed by its heaiUy, 
but it was characteristic. Fresh, healtbtui, 
and intelligent, she had neither the sym- 
metry of ^taaffy loveliness, nor the bril- 
liant colouring of pictured charms ; but she 
was piquante, graceful, and vivacious : her 
mouth and teeth were well compared by 
O^Leary to those of a yoonehound ; her 
head was picturesque, and her whole ap- 
pearance the very personification of wo- 
manhood. Silent, and at rest, she was 
scarcely distinguishable from the ordinary 
class or women ; but when her countenance 
was thrown Into play, when she spoke 
with the anxiety or the consciousness of 
pleasing, or under the impression of being 
pieaied, there was a mobility, a variety of 
expression and colouring, which corres- 
ponded with the vigour, spirit, and energy 
of her extraordinary mind. 
" This Sodioation, which might have re* 

r^led others, was the charm that fascinated 
itswalter. The kindling susceptibUity it 
betrayed hAnnonieed with his own prompt 
and impetnous disposition, bespeaking a 
oongeniaUty of feeling, and a reciprocUy 
of intelligence, which he had never found 
in man, which he had never sought for in 
womao, and which, whether it took the 
calm and steady form of friendship, or the 
bright intoxicating aspect of love, v/as stiU 
die object of his unconscious research, and 
the indispensable ingredient of hisperma^ 
neot sphemes of happiness. Hitherto he 



To ascejrtain his fate, and to relievtl 
his exquisite suspense, general Fitzwalter 
immediately wrote to his quondam bride, 
committed the letter to Lady Clancare, and 
to beguile the interval, passed a few days 
in riding over the neighbouring country^ 
On the evening of the fifth day he meets 
the object of all his thoughts, coming 
from a cottage in which an infectious dis- 
ease was raging. This accidental meet- 
ing produces a long conversation, in which 
the Ban Tjerna expatiates on the sufr 
fering fondness, the unyielding constancy 
of Florence Macarthy, and in pleading 
for the happiness of the deserted wife, • 
she excites a fiifsh and heightened admi- 
ration, for her own exalted friendship 
nnd disinterestedness. The only fault 
which the lover had discerned in Lady 
Clancare, was her frivolous participation 
in the amusements and plans of Duqo^ 
Castle, and her apparent friendship for 
its raistKss; hut she justified these com- 
pliances upon the ground, that the influ- 
ence which she thus obtained, n(i|;;ht di- 
rect the caprices of these unfeeling fx- 
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■hionistt to the iotereitB of her poor Irish ; 
and Bhe ttUs Gonertl Fitzwilter, that to 
justify her fireqoeat riaits to the castle, 
for the promoUon of her own puiposes, 
she has assmned the story of Florence 
Maoarthy, ao4 tells Lady Dnncre that she 
has found her lost hoshand. This pro- 
ceeding is rather ingenious than candid, 
and the prepossession that her good ac- 
tions awakens, is diminished by the in- 
trigue employed to accomplish them. 

General Fitzwalter's letter was an- 
swered 6nly by a communication from 
Lady Clancare. It refused him admit- 
tance to the conrent without " special 
invitation ;" and asserted, that contend- 
ing feelings must awhile delay the deci- 
sion of the lady. Upon the seal of this 
note was the motto, 

'* Sou utile sind a que Bricando." 

During General Fitzwalter- a excursion, 
the ooterie at the castle prepared fiora 
great exhibition, assigned different parts 
of ** As you like it" among themselyes, 
fare that of Rosalind to Lady Clancare, 
and inrited the neighbouring gentry to 
admire the display of talent and taste. The 
night came, and with it an apology from 
Lduly Clancare, that a sudden illness must 
prevent her from taking her allotted part 
This made great confusion, but excited 
no concern for the abeent suffer^rin these 
hei^rtless people. Lord Bosbrin assumed 
the character of Rosalind, and in a stormy 
night General Pitxwalter stole out to the 
abode of Lady Clancare ; he was met at 
the entrance by Owny the Rabragh^ 
bearing si letter to him, gi?tng informa- 
tion from Lady Clancare, that a chaige 
of murder was got up, 9Qd that his ac- 
cusers were prepared for liis arrest on the 
next day. General Fitzwalter proceeds 
to the apartment of the Countess, who 
entertains him, as usual, witib the passion 
of Florence Macarthy, and after this re- 
peated experiment declares befself to be 
the identical lady^-Chos putting fm end 
to a struggle in the mind of a lover, 
which howeTer gratifying it might be to a 
rain woman, could nothaFO been created 
ind prolonged by an iagensovaime. 



^ It is almost needless to say, that Mrs. 
Magillicuddy and Lady CIsim:^ ave one ; 
that all the eighmgy laug^iingf vod emg- 
Mf , and ail the mystical letters proceed- 
ed from that lady, and that she was eaa^f 
possessed of the intelligence she was at 
the trouble to communicate. The Sp^^ 
nish Nun of Lord Fitzadelm was (he Flo- 
rence Macarthy of the convent 

The stoiy of the murder lor which 
General FitEwalterwas arrested the next 
day, proved to originate in the dea^ ef 
a soldier killed in a dxiflict with aome 
Irishmen, in which the General had vainly 
interfered to make peace— the chaise 
was at first supported by a man, who af- 
terwards declared, that his instigator was 
Bryan, the infamous agent of the Craw- 
leys, who had given him fifty pounds- 
All that remains to tell is, that General 
Fitzwalt^ proved bis claims to the title 
and estates of Dunore— that the Craw- 
leys were degraded as they deserved— 
that Counsellor Con got into Parliament 
in place of Lord Adekn, and that Miss 
Crawley went to live with the Ex-Mar- 
chioness— that it is highly probable the . 
Marquis and Marchioness of Dunore ai» 
vastly happy, and are doing all »«QF*i wr 
of good in Ireland. 

This is a long story, written with apoli- 
tical object — a picture of British policy 
and Irish misery. That it exhibitaaay 
thing new to the world we doubt; that 
the lesson it teaches will reach the hearts 
of legislators, reform the measures of 
local magistrates, excite the generosity 
of the higher classes, or the humbler 
virtues of the lower, is equally problema- 
tica). But that it is irue^ that it describet 
justly a fine countiy debased by the ac- 
cumulated miseries and oppressions of 
centuries ; that the abuses of office, and 
an honourable profession propagate and 
augment these evils ; that property heki 
by absentees and managed by sub-agency, 
must keep residents in poverty and sla- 
very, and that this want and subjectm 
must produce despair, neutraliaepl^y«ioal 
force, and destroy moral motives, is 
equally obvious and bsneDtable. 

B. IL 
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YVTITHIN the lapse of a few yean past, 
' * we have received from our public 
oAdert on foreign stations, or distant voy- 
ages, much valuable addition to the stock 
of our geographical literature. The voy- 
ages of Captain Porter, and the late pa.- 
peit presented to the general govern- 
inest4>y Messrs. Graham, Rodney, and 
Ponisett, may be cited as prominent ex- 
aoiples. It is, however, to be regretted, 
tidiA more use has not been made of the 
many opportunities, afforded our diplo- 
matic agents abroad, to collect, arrange, 
and publish important facts, connected 
with the history, manners, and morals, of 
nations which have been accessible only 
to such persons as £ave beenj or are, 
ckiCbed with a public character. 

The publication we have now under 
review, is the only instance in our diplo- 
matic history, where an individual ofour 
nation has availed himself of the full be- 
asts of a foreign and privileged station. 
We have now before us a volume of Tra- 
i^eb, which opens to our view many sub- 
jects of importance ; which awakens the 
recollections of various epoclis in history, 
and recalls to our mind changes of the 
livetie«t inteirest, in the social condition 
of /mr species; a retrospection that may 
enable us to << read the future in the 
paif.*' 

The range -of the Travels of M. M. 
Noah Med him over the most interesting 
portions of the earth ; over the earliest 
^ latest seats of civilization, cora- 
nerce, and political power ; over regions . 
ponessed by the Phoenicians, Carthage- 
luans, Romans, Saracens, and Arabs ; 
l>ytbe Gaols, French, and Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Nations, that for 4000 years have 
^ successively the deepest influence in 
^afl^rsofthat part of the world, from 
whieh we have drawn our moral, pditi- 
^^ and religious opinions, and even our 
pbyifical existence. We do not turn our 
mental eye towards the shores of the 
^^tenanean or the English Channel 



from mere curiosity ; we do not revisit 
the Gades, Carthage, Tarragona, and 
Marseilles, Paris and London, becanse 
these places revive th« remtoisceDce of 
past, or exhibit the centre of intelli- 
gence in the present times ; but we feel 
an interest in what concerns the inhabi- 
tants of thciBe places, also, from a con- 
viction that our moral connection with 
them continues and must endure coeval 
with the existence of Man. 

We cannot, if we were so inclinedt 
follow our Traveller through all the va- 
rious vicissitudes of his Tour. Necessa- 
rily much of the volume ia occiupied 
with that common matter which forms a 
component part of all travels. Our re- 
view wiR be confined to some leading 
facts, to which we wish to draw the at- 
tention of our readers, more particularly 
than to the general scope of the entire 
work. 

" We approached Cadiz, which, at a dis- 
tance, appeared to rise, like a confused mass 
of white boiid'uigs, from the sea; and, af. 
ter a pleasant voyage of twelve days from 
Falmouth, we ancliored in that spacious 
bay. Here commenced an6ther epoch in 
my joaniey, and another country to exa- 
mme, yet qiore fruitful in iolerest than the 
former. We wei-e surrounded by vessels of 
aH nations, and particularly by several Ame- 
ricans. To the lea as we entered, laytbe 
town of Rota; to the right, a long line qf 
ramparts, facingtbe sea: passhig low in the 
bay, the forts of Santa Catalina ; and be- 
yond them, those of Matagorda, San Lo- 
renso, and Puntalis. Every thing aronnd 
appeared strongly fortified; the view of the 
country was dettahtfol ; the air was cool 
and pleasant ; and the lively appearance of 
the city, with Hs small turrets, white hoases« 
spacious buildings, pa8safi;e boats, andshipi 
bf war, gave tokens of opulence, impor- 
tance, and comfort. The boat from the 
packet landed us at the quay, without our 
baggage; which we left for the more tran- 
quil examination of the custom-house offi- 
cers. We passed through a gate, at which 
a sentinel was posted. Here, packages of 
merchandize, barrels of flour, and other 
commodities, were landing from ships in 
the bny. Our road led through the market, 
which was held in an open space ; and near 
the walls, I was stunned with cries; Pc#. 
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Mib, FeieadifyfentflMdtheithenDBir; T^ 
matu, TtmaU$i U^anjm dk Smile, cried 
another ; here> a man was wheeKng a large 
jar, contaiBiac water, and iavitiBg the pas- 
sengert to dmik, with < agua fi^eo,* Ca- 
lasei, with their hones luitasticaliT deco- 
rated with ribbons, and tinkling with bells, 
were waiting for a(are ; aailon seated at a 
table, eatinglried sardiniaa ; here, a woman 
sold graphs; there, papUHoe*, iittle segars 
^r paper, were made ; tieggar women ask- 
ing alms in the 4iame of Mrta Saniimmm; 
aliwas conlnsion and crowd, which we, at 
length, bustled through, and got into the 
CaUia dtl Baluarte. 

« As my visit to England and Spain, were 
both nnespected, I was, •conseouentlv, a 
stranger in both countries -, and I took the 
tiber^ of calling on Mr. Hackley, the Ame- 
rican consul, wr the purpose of consulting 
with him, on the best mode of reaching my 
place of destination. 1 found this worthy 
and intelli^nt ofllcer, disposed to ^ve me 
eveiy faclhty in his power ; and he insisted 
npon my lodging at his house, assuring me, 
at the same time, that, notwithstandinc the 
extent and importance of Cadis, a good hotel 
was not to be found in the place ; and, that 
the only one which was tolerable, was the 
Qjuatre Nadonety at that period filled with 
strangers. Such, Mr. Hackley obser\'ed, 
was Uie want of accommodation, that the 
fupercargoes of vessels generally lodged in 
the bouses of the consignees \ and that at 
one time, he had upwards of forty in fa- 
mily. Under such circumstances, I could 
not but accept the hospitable invitatien; 
•nd my baggage was sent for from the 
packet. I seised upon the tot opportunity to 
stroll through the city, and was particulariy 
struck with its extreme cleanlineas; the 
streets beinff neatly paved in the centre, 
and having nas-stones for side-walks. Ca^ 
dis may be saia to be surrounded by the sea; 
fa fact, it is built on an Isthmus, wnich pro* 
jecto considerably towards the sea. There 
as a fine view from the westward. The air 
is mild and balsamic > and the refreshing 
breeze tempers the winter, and moderates 
the excessive heat of summer. The sirocco 
or solano, which is the hot wind from the 
coast of Africa, is felt in the most distress- 
ing manner ; the air is burning, a dry mist 
ot^cures the rays of the sun, and the inha- 
bitants close their doors and windows, to 
•xclude the suffocating blast. This windt 
however, seldom continues more tbanihree 
days ', and is generally succeeded by a plea- 
sant northwest breese, which seems to re- 
cover animal and vegetable creation, and 
revives and braces the system, which, dur» 
ing the sirocco, is relaxed and nervous.^ 
The population of Cadis, may be estimated 
mt 80,000 \ althongh, it covers bot a small 
space of ground. The houses are crowded, 
and the streets very narrow ; this, however, 
produces one advantage, as it affords a 
shade at apy period or the day ; and the 
' current b drawn frpn one tad to the other. 



The houses are all white, and built of a soft 
stone, brought fromPorU Santa Maria ; this 
afifects the eyes, and prudoces the opthal- 
mis; a disease, not only common in that 
city, but also in the Burbary States. It is 
difficult to decide on the architecture of (^ 
city. It strikes astranger, on the first irSen, 
to be strictly Moorish ; the booses bavln| 
terraces, with small battlements, and look- 
out towers, which |;ive to the whole, a moi 
singular and pleasing aspect ; yet thiey art 
exceedingly hich ; wbHst^lie Moorish hofttef 
consist generally of one, or at the e&tent| 
of only two stories. It is reasonable to 
suppose, from the anti<|uily of this dty, 
that a strange commixture of styles of .ar- 
chitecture, must have arisen ; and this co%> 
fusion of Saracenic, Gothic, and.DMiderB 
buildings, renders it difficult to give a de- 
cided character to the oity. Each housa 
has a iMilcony in (jront; a lam gateway 
opens on the lower floor, cal^ enlrespL 
where a square couH b seen, paved wlA 
marble, called a po^, which nas a cool 
and agreeable appearance. From thb court« 
a flisrht of stairs leads to the balconies, 
which, supported by light colonnades, runs 
around each story; and from whicb, the 
different apartments branch ; these are ge- 
nerally divided on the first floor, into a large 
tnUaj or drawing-room^ fnniished with 
much taste and elegance ; chain and soAu 
covered with satin ; wainscot of the same ma- 
terials ; marble tables with silt stands ; glass 
chandeliers, suspended in toe centre ; fint 
4traw mats on the floor; large glass wtiodowj^ 
which lead to the balconies ; and otheromsr 
ments, at once neat and elegant ; the other 
rooms on thesame floor, are generally dining 
and bed-rooms, paved with marble : offices 
and counting-bouses are kept on the same 
lunge; the upper stories are bed-roonis, paved 
with brick and so arranged, as to be cool and 
refreshing. From the terrace a large sqoMt 
of canvass is drawn over the psHs, wi»ich 
serves to exclude the sun, being always 
open when it rains ; a cbteni b built ia 
one corner of the paHOi and this rain b ra^ 
oeived in the centre, throu^ one of the 
flag-stones, punctured for the purpose.— 
Few houses have gardens; indeed there b 
hardly a city, which has so little ground to 
spare, as Cadis ; flowers of all kinds, with 
small lime and orance trees, are raised ill 
pots and vases, which beibg ranged oa the 
terrace of each house, give a most agree- 
able ahr and appearance to the streets.— 
Rent b very high in those streets favouraUe 
to commerce ; and they command from 009 
to 1200 dollars per annum. The prineipMl 
street in Cadis, b called the Caila Ancka ; 
which is wide and airy ; the houses t)eantl- 
fnl, some magnificent: stores of varioui 
descriptions, are here estiJMied, pite»> 
pally lewellen and fancy warehouses ; %M 
a kind of lounge for fashionable idlers, w6b 
are found in abundance in this city. The 
CaUa^t^eKa^ leads to a linesquare, called 
the Fiamdt Sm JhimviQ, paved with fl^- 
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itoMs, in front of wblch, it tii* Cliintb cf 
die same name. This is one of Iho |NriBci- 

Jal promenades of the city ; and the inha* 
itaots arc foand here* almost at all hours, 
exce()t about sun-set, wheo, apparently 
with one accord, thev leave it to walk on 
the JUamada; a beautiful walk, wkh a view 
df the sea, and leading to the ComposantOy 
the only place where carriages and horses 
pftss. Opposite to the fortress of St Sebas- 
tian, wirich is built on a strip of land, pro- 
jectitiginto the sea, is a larn and hand- 
some bnHding, called the Orf&an-House, a 
tharHable institution, which reflects credit 
on the munificence of the city. 

Cadiz has long been a port of consider- 
able commerce with every part of the 
worid. Its situation is commodious, and 
easy of acceK ; but the trade formeriy car- 
lied on with South-America, and the im- 
■i^ise revenue, arising from their posses- 
sons in that qoarter, may be eonsidered as 
wboUy lost. Indeed, Spain, at the present 
day, enjoys no more the advantaees of the 
East and West India trade ; and her inter- 
tourse with Peru and Meiico is, in a great 
measure, cut off. It is impossible to doubt, 
but that the loss of the colonies to Spain, 
though for a time severely felt, will even- 
toally benefit that kingdom. They have 
plaeed too firm a reliance on the resources 
of those colonies, and neglected to improve 
those great natural advantages which their 
own conntry possesses. In&lenily rtpotmg 
Ml tk€ weallh vkiek the riUnu of Peru arSt 
Mexico tuffbrded, and doMtled by ^falte nleri' 
imtr, Md otUby the trmuitory pomeuum of 
ridns mid forei^ terriiory, th^ lott sight of 
that gnat maxim, which nations never Aouid 
Mgtttthedindustryjsdcnee, and the arts, are 
the mdy true sources of toeaUh and nationai 
eharaeter, ' Spain possesses amoet fertiie soil, 
tshieh is greatly neglected. Manufactures, 
one great chain of independence, langnish- 
es ; education, the great fount of human 
wisdom, is fettered by priests, and checked 
by a want of inclination ; their maritime 
and mIKtaiT strength decayed ; they require 
•ome pincabg calamity to awalien ihem 
to a true sense of their own interest. With 
the loss of their possessions in South-Ame* 
rick, and another generation in Spain, a 
iiew impulse may be given to their enter* 
prise> nid Spain may vet flourish on he^ 
own resources, which ner foreign posses^ 
•ions are not ealenlated to promote.'^ 

This short but impressive history of the 
decline of Spain contains part, but not 
iH the evidences of the causes of that 
declension. In a review of Spanish his- 
tory, an anomaly OS perceptible, an ano- 
"B^y that cannot be explained by either 
tlimate, soil, local position, the inflvx 
•f wealth or religion, or indeed, by any 
if tiiie common reasons assigned by wri- 



tten the subject Tbat iBonUoate in- 
heriled wealth may destroy the motives 
to aetioD, in an individttal, is probable ; 
and that such are the efllects daily expe- 
rienoe demoastrates. If a whole nation 
coald be individually wealthy, lethargy 
woold consequently follow; biit as the 
great bnlk ef mankind are, every where, 
and at all times, dependant for their 
daily subsistence upon daily exertion^ 
influx of wealth can nerer ssspend the 
active powers of but a small part of any 
community. If we consult the history of 
Tyre, Carthage, Marseaies, the Greek 
maritime repnblics, the maritime repub- 
lics of modem Italy, the Arabs of Spain, 
the Hanse Towns of Germany and Po- 
land, and that of Holland, England, 
and the United States, we every where 
see exertion stimnlated in a ratio whk 
the extension of commerce and colo- 
nies. 

Spain i§ the only instance whicb tiM 
world has afforded of gradosl decline, in 
moral and pbysicad enejigy, and is poU- 
tical power, with a vast extension of co- 
lonies, territoiy, and commercial means* 
During the king period of 300 yeaw, fran 
1500 to 1800, Spain held the greatest em- 
pire that ever existed, as far as the beal 
advantages of positum, of metallic and ve- 
getable production, of variety of climate, 
and fertility of soil, can be contributary 
to national power. With the best region 
in Europe for its extent, with the finest 
provinces in America, with the Ladnme, 
I^iHppine, and the laigest and mostfertile 
of the West India Iskmds, together with 
Tast cokmies and islands in and around 
Africa ; — ^with all these incalculable sotir- 
ces of prosperity, the vital strength of the 
nation anmially declined. 

It is singular, that in opposition to the 
experience of all the rest of the world, and 
at variance with the known propensi- 
ties of man, the inflnx of wealth should 
be adduced as a cause of indolence. It 
may also be observed that two canses ef 
the declension of Spain, though obvious, 
have been strangely overlooked or ne- 
glected. One is, the immense baronial 
and ecSdesiastical ponwssieni n Spain^ 
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and the oth^r, and mort potent of aU, 
ike tpreadytff of her phytical force over too 
wide a eufface* * 

Thii latter fatal circnnistance arose, 
not ftxrni eitber neglect or design in her 
rulers, but from accidental caused which 
bare contributed to widen, weaken, de- 



ls romance ; there b less jealousy erineed 
ID Spain than in any other country I have 
visited. There is no fastidiousness in their 
families; a husband ratrodoces yon to his 
wife with the most perfect confidence; 
and to his daughter, if single, with a per- 
fect reliance, which is never shaken, on her 
virtue, and your integrity. There are sel- 
dom instances of an aberration^ fh>ai vnine 



tach and finally break to fragments this on the part of unmamed women ; andit is 
T ' strangely irreconcileable, that, after mar- 
vast empire. .,, ^ ^ riage; all restraint being removed, women 
The writer of this article has frequent- ^^ seldom found without a lover, or, as he 
Iv heard the correctness of tlie philosophy is called, a Corte;» ; and what is most c^a- 
^ , i . ,v , ^, ^ e.u^ « wj, ordinary, the lover and husband are alfcrw 
contained m the latter part of the abovh JJ^^t^^ends, frequently inhabiting one 
•xtract acknowledged by intelligent Spa- house, and exercising an equality of juris- 
nlards. Such men account for the dead- diction. Spanish women have, eenerally, 
ly«aoenceofU..cle,rymSp«a.byob- f„f -f.^rX^E^i'^^^^ 
t^rvingthat, for three centuries, the most injured by eating dolees or sweetsj and a 
•oetgetic and enlightened of h^r popula- noble and majestic walk, for which they 
tlon abandoned their country andconten- ^ eminently dJ8tmp.ished. They cannot 



turn with the priesthood, to seek comfort, 
wealth, andiconsequence in the cdoniee. 
Thtts only the most weak, ignorant, and 
nselMs of her children remained in their 
oathre country. 
This drain of men became excessive 



be called beautiful, but they never faU to 
interest. Their vivacity and sensibllKy, the 
unaffected ease of their maaners, their ge- 
neral politeness and address, joined to the 
advantages resulting from the most rich 
and copious language in the worid, give to 
them the most surprising advantages, and 
evidently place the men in a secondary 
rank and condition. The women dress alike 



and iaatantaneoos, after the discovery of |„ g^i^ . ^^y usually wear black bdmba- 



Amerioa, and continned with nb inter- 
rnptton, and with only partial relaxation, 
up to 1808. 

By a double fetality, within a few 
years after the discovery of America, two 
aged bigots, Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
Cardinal Ximenes, who then mled Spain, 
banished the peaceable and industrious 
Moriscoes, and converted the best sub- 
jects of Spain into a band of pirates, who 
have scourged her and many other Chris- 
tian countries ever since. 

« The Spanish women, particulariy the 



sin, ' or silk, petticoats, rather short, and 
filled at the bottom, with shot or lead to 
give a due weight, or pressure to the gar- 
ment ; a tight boddice, with long shieves 
of the same materials, or sometimee, for 
contrast, of white silk; a half coloomd 
Barcelona, or bandanna handkerchief, pin- 
ned close overtheir neck and bosom ^a Mack 
or white sUk veil, thrown over their head, 
and brought under the chin, and there craas- 
ed, so as to expose the face ; white sUk 
stockings ; neat shoes ; and a fan in their 
hands. Thus attired, they assemble in great 
numbers, at the close of the afternoon, on 
along walk, fronting the sea, called the 
jfa/modo, which is commodiousljr airangady 
with stone benches, and lined with trees to 



ladies of Andalusia, constitute the most im- make it an agreeable l^'^^^^-jj^J*^ 
portant and influential .part of the popula- ' * " * " '** " " '^ *"^ 

lion of that country. It is incredible what 
real difference exists, and what disparity b 
evident, between the men and women; 
whether this arises from the known want of 
stamina and character on the part of the 
men, their little acquaintance with arts and 
science, their bigotry, or rather the in- 
tolerance in their faith, I cannot say; but 
there is a coldness about them, a saturnine 
indifference, not ifiscemible in the females. 
The men, though reserved, are excessively 

polite, full of compliment without mean- i^-vu p«.««» «.*,-*,*- . , — — ^ — 

log, and of professions without sincerity.— short pniyer, to return thanks to the Dis- 
We hear much, and read more, respectinjg poser of all good, that another day has 
the jealousy of the Spaniards; qi tbev passed m peace. The bell stops m amm- 



whole city is seen, without any < 
tion as to rank or character ; and thb ge- 
neral place of rendezvous affords, to a' 
stranger, at one view, all that is attiacCive, 
fashionable or elenint. They meet) la sum- 
mer, about six o'clock, and the crowd in- 
creases antil dark. At the going down oC 
the sun the bellsfrom all the churches ehinin 
the oraeeonett or vesprs ; the crowd stops ; 
the loud laudi, and the hum of voices, are in- 
stantaneously suspended ; the air of eayety 
gives place to nnaffbctedi|Bnd ploos looks ; 
each person crosses himself, and says a 
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mite, encb person passes the compliment of 
the evening: to tbe other, the cro\^ moves 
on, and again nil is life and animation. — 
No religious ceremony is so solemn, and at 
tlie same time, so wholly commendable. — 
Millions passing at the same moment, sus- 
pending tlie hilarity of conversation, the 
gayety of thoi^t, tiie tender sentiments of 
love, to give place to pious reflections, and 
grateful acknowledgments. 

<' Religion, in Spain, is a combination of 
ceremonies, rigidly enforced by priests 
armed with strong aulhoritv. Evening ta 
scarcely set in, before an old |nan with a 
lantern, a small tin box, and a bell, visits 
jrour house, to receive a donation for souls 
Hi purgatory : whether this is appropriated 
to private or ecclesiastical purposes, 1 could 
not dUcover. .Then a procession 13 formed 
by boys and priests, carrying a large cross 
and candles, ebanting with hoarse voices, 
the rosario, or prayers for rain, or other 
blessings. The host, accompanied by a 
guard, priests, and crowd, is then carried 
toa.sick person. The passengers, without 
refcnrace to situation, are compelled to 
sink on their knees as it passes. The nu- 
nwrous saints ore each *eutitled to certain 
imnours, which occupy a portion of each 
day throughout tlie year. This multiplica- 
tion of religious ceremonies, keeps the mind 
eternally directed more to the fulfilment 
of them, than the pure purposes of raligion. 
A multitude of priests and ecclesiastics, of 
variousgrades, who fill the bouses, churches, 
and convents, are ever ready to enforce 
their precepts, and enjoy their rights, by 
^f^^fs wholly temporal, and ever hostile to 
the interest and spirit of true religion. The 
inquiftiion, a curse to humanity, and to 
that couiitr)', though stripped of a portiod 
of its former cruelties, still retains solficient 
P«wer to awe the free-thinker, or curb the 
lebellious spirit of religious independence. 
•^Tfu mind atiU thaekUdj eannol break iht 
chains of clerical influence : and whUt edu- 
caiytn ii in the handi of prieslst ntperdition 
«/w fanaticism will eonttniu to hace a na- 
jMMwi and local permanency and effect. I 
have looked, with astonishment, at a school- 
mastef in Cadi2, who, after the conclusion 
ot his daily labours, sends forth his scho- 
•ara In procession, marches at their head, 
™ sees each scholar safe to his home. 
This destroys independence in the bud : in- 
stead of permitting boys to find their way 
nome, to encounter some little difficnitics, 
J^^froount some trifling obstacles; to es- 
tablish a foundation for manly spirit and 
P'PJi^tuess, they are led like sheep, their 
*Pint 13 curbed, the inquiring disposition is 
Checked, and, in their infancy, they are 
taoght to be slaves, and led by aome one in 
authority. Hero the origin of that humble 
'pint and obedience to ecclesiastical power, 
^^ first traced ; and until a radical reform 
[akcs place in the first principles of education, 
^pftin will never alter ; she will ever be In- 
lenially weak and puerile ; jmd having no 
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basts, on which an effective national cha- 
racter can be established." 

The ecblesiastical .influence here de- 
tailed, leadi to precisely the coDsequence 
already noticed. Active, ardent, and en- 
terprising young men, rather than brook 
such everlaating and heart-chilling tute- 
lage, deserted/ their country, and left 
their feeble associates to hopeless submis- 
sion. 

"Society in Spain, offers few of those en- 
gaging resources found in more polished 
and cultivated nations. Social life derives 
• no great charm from conversation — the fe- 
males are by no means familiar with literal 
ture; their conversation is sprightly, and 
frequently engaging, to which the language 
adds some charms ; bat the subjects are ge- 
nerally common-place and indifferent. — 
Their accomplishments seldom extend be- 
yond a slight knowledge of music and danc- 
ing; There are no places of resort, except 
the Theatre, or Alamada ; no dinner or 
tea-parties ; no costly routes, or pleasAot 
converzationes. A species of levee called 
TurtuliaSf are customary ; these are meet- 
ings at a private house, on a particular 
evening in the week. There were two 
fashionable Ttirtulias at Cadie, very mnch 
freouented by Americans. At these parties 
slight refreshments are offered, together 
with cards and country dances. I saw a 
priest busily engaged at one of these gam- 
ing-tablesj and was informed, that gain wa» 
the prominent object. 

<* The Cortez was in session dupng my 
stay at Cadiz. The events of the revolu- 
tion, and the absence of the king, had re- 
vived this ancient assemblage, which in 
better times, without possessing much in- 
fluence, exhibited talents of no common 
order. It was composed of representatives, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and also deputies 
from South- America. Three Regents were 
charged with executive duties; one of 
whom, the Cardinal de Bourbon, a dull 
and heavy priest, proved in the end, the 
roost faithful to the constitution. The arrest 
of Ferdinand in France, and the abdication 
of Charles IV., had entirely deranged the ad- 
ministration of government ; and the Spa- 
nish people, unaccustomed to the perplex- 
ing difficulties of managing internal and fo- 
reign concerns, ignorant of their own re- 
sources, and jealous of foreign influence, 
were wholly at a loss what steps to take. 
The Junta Central was then established, 
and the Marquis Wellesley drew up for them 
the best constitution adapted for their ge- 
nius and disposition. This they rejected 
from motives of jealousy and suspicion. On 
the dissolution of this Junta, ana the re-es- 
tablbhment of the Cortes, a new constitu- 
tion was formed, defective, it is true, io 
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many cardinal points ; but safRciently free 
for tlie Spanbh people, and confirming 
rigbts bcrelofore nnknown to them. The 
Cortez held their meetings in one of the 
churches in the cityr the doors were guard- 
ed by Spanish soldiers, in fatigue dress and 
with rusty muskets. The assemblage was con- 
fused, and apparently without dignity; 
speakers mounted a species of forum, and 
! perceived at once, that the numb^ of ec- 
clesiastics scattered on the floor, was of suffi- 
cient magnitude to create an undue and dan- 
gerous influence — an influence which was 
eiercised to the avowed and manifest injury 
of that country, and which, if not wholly 
destroyed, will continue to keep it poor in 
spirit and in resources — its energy confined, 
and its independence destroyed. 

** There were but few members of the 
Cortes celebrated for talents. The most 
distingu'ished for eloquence, were Cangar 
and Angustene Arguelles, Quintana, Rosas, 
and a few deputies from South-America. — 
The two former were, indeed, the most 
eloquent men I had ever heard ; their flow of 
words was rich and inexhaustible ; still, it 
was evident, that in the fire of debate. In 
the bursts of patriotic sentiment, there was 
ronre enthusiasm than cool wisdom ; more 
spirit than judgment; more energy than 
discretion. The language, the finest in the 
world, for parliamentary and forensic elo- 
quence, also addecl not a little to the 
charms of debate. A singular and marked 
difference appeared io the character and 
feelings of the deputies from South- America. 
They were of a different order, appeared 
to think more than their collea^iies in Spain ; 
there was a more perfect reliance on their 
judgment, and they were more familiar 
with affairs of government. These depu- 
tids called themselves AmtncanMn not Spa- 
niards ; they associated familiarly with the 
citizens of the United States, and would 
generally salute us with the term pitano meo. 
My Countrymen. 

<< Atthis period, the British, under Lord 
Wellington, commanded the entire Spanish 
and Portuguese forces, in a military point of 
view, every thing around us was British. 
Muskets and uniforms ; guns and gun-car- 
riages ; British Commissaries, British gold, 
and British influence. Notwithstanding the 
amazing sacrifices made by that govern- 
ment in the Peninsula, notwithstanding the 
loss of lives and money in that contest, it 
was incredible to view the suspicion, jea- 
lousy, if not hostility, of the Spanish to- 
wards their allies.. They never failed to 
refuse any favour they had the power of 
conferring ; they never gave to the Bri- 
tish the merit of gaining a single victory ; 
and when it was known, that in battle they 
hiive kept at a ^respectful distance, and sui- 
ferrd tiie British to bear the brunt, yet 
th -y Imve never failed to step in, and claim 
an unmerited share of the glory. Durinicthe 
whole contest in Spain, one solitary victory 
in the field was achieved without tU ) aid of 



the British, and that was the battle of Bfcy- 
leo, called by them the glorious battle of 
Baylen, in which 60,000 Spaniards, under 
the nominal command of Custanos, but 
really headed by Reding, a Swiss officer of 
talents, compelled Diipont Jo surrender 
with 14,000 men. Although merit cannot be 
accorded to tlie Spanish arniy generally, or 
to the nobility who had command, and whd 
were the least effective, yet great [iraise U 
due to the peasantry for the spirit and pa- 
triotism which they evinced from the com- 
mencement to the terroinatio« of tbtt con* 
test ; a spirit which neither privation could 
depress, nor reverse of fortune destroy. 
They saw their dwellings in flames, tbeh 
property lost, and their families roassi^red, 
witnoutsbak'wgthe firmness of their patri- 
otic efforts, or surrendering theiiy country to 
the control of the invaders. The sieges 
sustained by the Spaniards, partieulBrly Sa- 
ragossa and Gerona, were highly honour- 
able to their energy and perseverance ; and 
on the whole, it may be said, that the 
guerillas and-|>easantry, together wutb a few 
partizan officers, such as Ballosterosj Pa- 
iafox, fee. were entitled Io all the merit ac- 
quired by the Spanish in that revolufioh. 
The operations of the French in Spain, were 
directed by a weak poljcy; not becauM 
they have failed, but in consequence of 
falling into a very common, but irequently 
a very fatal error, that of undei^rating the 
power, disposition, and resources of ibe 
enemy. The French calculated on no ef- 
fective resistance in Spain or Portugal : 
flushed with victories over more duciplioed 
and more enlightened foes, they encountered 
a dangerous enemy, in arousing the pride, 
and wounding the feelings of the people ; 
and what could have been* acquired by 
mildness and deference, force and power 
could not effect. That the reign of Jos^pb 
Buonaparte would have been of s'm.^^lar be- 
nefit to Spain, cannot be denied ; be torn- 
menced his administration Hilh niildneaa; i 
be would have gradually, with increase of 
popularity, abrogated those ancient civil 1 
and ecclesiastical usages, which have cramp- 
ed Spain and robbed her of cbaracter.-^-He 
would have softened the habits, and ame- 
liorated the condition of the people, by the 
introduction of literature, the establishment 
of schools, the advancement of the Brta» and 
above all, by throwing open the porta to 
the enterprising of all nations^ by releasing 
commerce from its shacklep, and recalling 
those people w horn the bigotry and inBD- 
rance of Spain bad banisiied. These would 
have been the results of hh reign ; a view 
of France, for the last twenty year^, justifies 
the opinion. The Spaniards frit no great 
abhorrence to Joseplf Buonaparte ; their ha- 
tred was rather directed against Nuj>oleon. 
They called Joseph the intrusive king, or 
familiarly Rtij Papy, or King Joe ; and ap- 
peared, in ridicnlmg his prclension^, to cast 
no reflections on his character or qualifica- 
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The Spaniards are not the only people 
who hare been rfuped by words tbat mean 
nothing* and which are pronounced in di- 
rect opposition to the interests and acts of 
those who use them. Great Britain step- 
ped forth as the ally and champion of 
Bpaiar and the tnU^bifants of that devoted 
country never once doubted the sincerity 
of ber professions, nor the disinterestod- 
nese of her asi^i^tance, though so evident- 
ly tnade and given from selfish views. 
The Spaniard, proud and jealous of his 
ttatioiial character, entered the field un- 
der British generals, and madly fought 
against his own best interests. 

-Of &1I tiie nations on earth, none would 
more dread, or do more to prevent, the 
renovation of Spain than Great Britiun. 
The meet powerful moti/es exist to ope- 
rate upon the minds of the people of the 
latter* to thwart the real emancipation of 
ihm former. Not excepting the United^ 
States, no government in the world, if 
welt ^organized, would be so formidable to 
Great Britain as that of Spain. A com- 
bination of the best results would have 
/ollowed the quiet accession of Jcceph 
Boooaparte to the Spanisb throne, and bis 
coxMinuation at the head of the Spanish 
natioii. All the benefits recounted by 
oar author would have been enjoyei ; 
ynd, farther, Spain and her onerous colo- 
nics ivould either have been separated, 
or^ by the adoption of more liberal politi- 
cal regulations, the connexion would have 
become useful to both parties. 

All thb Great Britain saw, and was in- 
terested to prevent ; and she succeeded in 
extinguistiing the last hope of Spain, and 
clausing that people to eommit a moral su- 
icide, in restoring Ferdinand VII, and 
Ihc rnquisition. As soon as Spain was left 
in a state of exhaustion, deprived of hope 
from abroad, and secured under the 
bloody, gloomy, and superstitious despot- 
i|m bf ber misled masters. Great Britain 
covertly favoured, and continues to acce- 
lerate, the independence of the Spanisb 
colonies in. America. For those colonics 
we have much to hope ; but for Spain — re- 
mediless depression, intolerance, and sla- 
very, seems to be berdestiqpd lot. 



** The establishment of the Arab power 
in Asia, and its rapid progress io F.urope 
and Africa, form decidedly the most in- 
teresting epochs in ht9tory ; but to view 
these ^people in all their glory 'and refine- 
ment, they must be seen in Spain and under 
the reign of the Caliphj. After the second 
Punic war, which drove the Carthaj^enians 
from Spaia, the Romans held it peaceably 
for six nuadred years. Undisturbed by fo* 
rei^ powers, unused to the science of arms, 
their helmets laid aside, and their spears 
corroded with rust^ tlicy degenerated from 
tbA valour and worth o( theh' ancestors, 
nnd fell an easy prey to ihomi barbarians, 
whose liardv enterpriae led them through 
Europe and Africa. Alaj-tc led the Goths 
to Rome, while the Vandals, after scouring 
the pi'ovinces of Gaul and Germany, rushed 
like a torrent through Spain, and desolated 
that fine country with lire and sword. — 
History is somewhat confused i in afi'ord- 
ihg dutes to the de»lruction of impor> 
taut cities nnd provinres in Spain. We 
find it difficult to decile, who destroyed 
Curtca ; although it is known (hat Gon- 
deiiic, in the four hundred and twenty-fifth 
year of the Christian sra, destroyed all the 
important towns in Andalusia, and put tha 
inhabitants of Seville to the sword. Gen- 
seric, who was in Mauritania Tingitania, 
passed over to Spain with an array, and 
landed near where Cartea stood ; that is, On 
the banks of the Guadarante. I saw the 
spot from where 1 was seated ; here be 
had a battle with the Sueves and overcame 
them ; but being compelled to return to 
Africa, he had no time to ironrove his 
victory. In 438, Ricbilus, one of the Bar- 
barian kings, made a dash at Andalusia, 
beat the Romans completely, laid every 
tiling waste, and then held the ruined pro- 
vince. The Romans, however, found means 
to throw succours, into Spain, and, for a 
length of time, that country was the scene 
of battles and skirmishes between them and 
the Goths, Vandals;, Alans, Suev&«, and 
Silings. In 614 Sigibert attempted to re- 
cover from the Imperialists, all that tract 
of countiy on the Mediterranean, readiing 
from the Fretum Hercnlunium to Val'^ncia ; 
which he Succeeded in obtaining, after a 
contest of four years. The Romans se- 
verely felt the loss of their po89ession3 in 
Spain ; it was a loss of power, a decay of 
national strength ; and tfiev made another 
effort to turn the tide of affafhi in that 
quarter. On the arrival of the Roman 
forces, they found Suintila, king of the 
Goths, already in the field, with a power- 
ful and well equipped army, against which 
the Romans did not dare march. Finding 
the power of the Goths increase, the Ro- 
mans surrendered on good conditions, with- 
out hasarding a battle ; and, for the first 
time, the Goths were entire masters of 
Sfiain. 

" From the continuity of the two conti- 
nents; the power qi the Goths in Spain, exi 
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tended also to Mauritania, over wfcich they 
long exerciaed an unlimited jorisdiclion. 
This countfv was regarded by the Arabs 
with great interest The Moors who had 
resided there from the most early periods, bad 
led a wandering, but peaceable life ; their 
spirit was broken by the variety of masters 
which the chance ot war placed over them. 
The Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians, and 
Vandals, had each by turns exercised unli- 
mifiMi jurisdiction. In the reign of the Ca- 
Upk\ Othman, in 647, the Arabs made a de- 
scent in Africa, and conquered Mauritania. 
The junction formed between the Moors 
and Arabs, their comnion origin, similarity 
of habits, manners, and religion, tended to 
awaken in the minds of the Moors a desire 
for mdependence, and of ridding their 
country of those barbarous Goths, who 
were daily committing the greatest excesses. 
This disposition produced an activity in 
these allies which led to very important re- 
sults ; and in 708, Moussa, a celebrated and 
most successful general, arrived from 
Egypt with 100,000 men, and added to the 
Arab and Moorish forces already in that 
country : he passed through Mauritania, 
drove the Goths from Tangier, and found 
himself a conqueror, wiih immense resour- 
ces at his disposal. Then, for the first time, 
was an eye of jealousy and desire cast on 
the fine and fruitful provinces of Spain. 
The Moors, from their mountains, saw the 
Spanish vallies, their numerous cities and 
rich commerce, and in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, they formed the vast design of con- 
auering that country. They carried their 
esign with promptness into effect, and in 
three years, all Spain was in their posses- 
sion. Thus commenced the reign of the 
Caliphs ; but the causes which led to this 
revolution, were equally strange and inter- 
esting. 

"Koderic, known as the last king of the 
Goths, excluded from the throne the sons of 
Witiza, whose claim the people recognised, 
but the nobles opposed. His court was the 
most depraved and sensual of any at that 
period in Europe, and every species of cor- 
luptioo, fraud, debauchery, ana excess were 
iencouraged by him to that degree, that ho- 
nour, worth and social order were unknown ; 
the kingdom was shaken to the centre with 
commotions, and fast verging to that condl* 
tlon as to render it an easy pre^ to the con- 

auering arms of neighbouring powers, 
loderic did not want talents*, he' was 
shrewd, penetrating, brave, engaging, ge- 
nerous, and liberal; bnt these were mere 
flashes of virtue which his great vices ob* 
scui'ed ; and at length, he canped t|)e cli- 
max 01 infamy, by offering violence to the 
daughter of Count Julian, who was at that 
period an ambassador in Barbery. Histo- 
Hans differ as to the cause of the Moorish 
invasion ; they all unite, however, in attri- 
buting it mainlv to the condyct of the king, 
in relation to the daughter of Couiit Julian ; 
|nd piany iiigenious (ables, and i^^terestiag 



dramas, owe their origin to this singular 
event. This young lady was named Cave, 
and was maid of honour to the Queen Eg- 
leno ; she was esteemed (he most l>e»w™» 
and accomplished woman in Spam, a model 
of virtue, and engaging manners. The 
king pursuing his wretched system of vire 
and debauchery, first removed the fall»r, 
the Conde Julian, by^scndinghimopanetn- 
bassy to Moussa, at Tangier, and then offer- 
ed violence to the daughter, deprived of 
her natural |>rotector, the beautiful a«a^ 
jnred Cava retired from court, to roediWe 
on a revenge suitable to her wronga. She 
contrived a variety of modes and allegon- 
cal devices to inform her father of the vlo- 
leoce offered to her; and among them, she 
wrote to him, that Mherewasa falrgr^n 
apple upon the table, and the king s pofg- 
nard fell upon it and cleaved it ra tj*<»- 
These * ambiguous givings-out, added Jo 
other circumstances, created a suspicion In 
the mind of the wretched father, who ob- 
tained his recall, and returned to Spain- 
Acquainted with the extent of his roisfor- 
tune, he smothered his resentment until 
better prepared to act, and representing to 
the King, that his expensive armaments in 
peace were onerous to the pe^^P*^' "f^'": 
duced him to lay up his calleys and (hsbaiid 
his troops. He then obtamed permission for 
himself and family to visit Taragona^ and 
left Malaga for that purpose. Amved at 
Taragona, he collected his friends and rela- 
tiorvs; and with many followers ^iled for 
Africa. Roderic never suspecfed the anger 
or deep resentment which was buried in the 
bosom of Count Julian ; so carefully and 
successfully did he smother his feelings, and 
dissemble his passions. JuHaa arrived in 
Africa, and addressed himself immedlotely 
to the general, Moussa ; he represented 
Spain as prepared to throw off the yoke, 
and receive the Moors. He stated that his 
party was powerful and ready to join him, 
he heaped every vile epithet on the he^d of 
Roderic, and satisfied Moussa that bis wrongs 
had been deep and powerful. He repre- 
sented the riches of Spain in daaxllng co- 
lours, its fertile provinces. Its splendid ci- 
ties, and awakened that spirit of cupidity, 
which strengthened the ambitious designs of 
the Moors, and preparation was made to 
invade Spain. It was in 713 that Moussa 
placed twelve thousand Moors under the 
command of Tariff, or Taric Abenaarca, 
one of the greatest captains of the age, 
"who landed and captured Gibraltar, and 
erected tlie castle, the ruins of which I had 
latelv visited. After leaving a small gam- 
son,'he passed round the Bay, and took 
Cartea, and laid the foundation of Algeci- 
ras ; as previous to that period, no town or 
city was erected on the spot where Alceciras 
now stands. Roderic, alarmed at this visit 
from the Moors, and ill prepared to reswt 
them, still roused himself from his lethargy 
and gathered the remnant of his forces, 
iwd Jjad severrt slnrmishes wHh Tariff} at 
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feBgtfa the Moorti iglbtiog despentely agaiMt 
9U|;^or numbers,, who were awed and dtt- 
piritedy drove them to Xerez -, and on the 
(auks of the Gnadalette, the fabled Lethe, 
Boderic made a last and desperate stand, 
and after sundry battles for near eight days, 
he was finally conauered. The king, b^ 
.some, Was supposed to have fWUen in this 
contest ; but it ita been satisfactorily shown 
thai he escaped to Portugal, where he died 
ia obscurity. Tariff marched with his tri* 
umphant forces, and possessed himself of 
Seyilie, and finally of all Andalusia and 
SUtramadura. 

*< The success which attended this expedi- 
- tion, induced Moussa, a warrior no less dis- 
ting)uisbed, to form a junction with Tariff 
wiu auxiliary troops ; and these two gene- 
rals, with their army, separated, and shortly 
after overrun and captured alt Spain. To 
the Christians, the Moors held out the hand 
of fellowship ana protection -, they guaran- 
teed to them the free observance of their 
religion, and the possession of their chapels ; 
nay, so mild ana beneficial was their rule, 
that the oueen 6f Roderic openly espoused 
the son ot Moussa, thus uniting the Christian 
and Moslem interest. 

« Spain, divided in command between 
)lpassa and Tariff, begat a strong jealousy 
en the part of the former, as he had ever 
viewed Tariff in the light of a subordinate 
oficer. The Caliph Valid, fearing the ef- 
fect of this jealousy, recalled them both to 
Africa, where they died neglected. 

'* The son of Moussa, who had espoused 
Efiilona, the wife of king Roderic, and 
^uo was left in command of Spain, djring 
portly after, Alabor, a warlike chief, sue- 
ceided him, who scoured the country, 
aao even crossed the Pyrenees into Fratice. 
** A rebellion broke out in the north, which 
was Jiaadcd by Pelagus^ a descendant of 
the Gothic pnnces, and who was so suc- 
cessfiU in bis predatory warfare, as to in- 
duce the CaViph Omar 11. to send Elzemagb, 
a very distinguished officer, to take command 
in Sraih. Ihe Caliph, with a discernment 
worthy an^Ughtened prinGe> soon discover- 
ed, that SpaH would never be tranquil, with- 
out efforts v/e^ made to soften the habits, 
and ameliorate iN^ condition of the people ; 
and this he deterrot^ to effect by the intro- 
duction of arts and Muences, and which 
laUl the foundation of thfa« elory which was 
so conspicuous during the government of the 
Moors in Spain. Cordova wa^^rected into 
a capital, and embellished with splendid 
palaces. Men of talents were invited to 
court, and Ekemagh himself^ setting the 
example, wrote a topographical history of 
Spaia, with a detailed account of its re- 
sources, mines, minerals, forests, and rivers. 
The brave Pelagus, and hb partisan fol- 
lowers, still held the Asturias, and could 
not be dislodged ; in fact, the Moors, dis- 
tegardins his rebellion, seemed desirous of 
conquering Gaul, and £lzemM;h was killed 
m one of Uie. battles near Narbonof . 



« SpaiD still cbaoged her rulers, untH the 
year 731, when Abderame, a Moorish chief 
of the highest acquirements, ambition, and 
bravery, took command in Spain. He form- . 
ad an alliance with the French Duke of 
Aquitaine, who had quarreUed with his so^ 
vereign, Charles Martel, and married hia 
daughter ; marched instantly against Muni- 
sa, governor of Catalonia, whose forces ha 
destroyed, and whose wife, a lady of exqui- 
site beauty, he sent to the Caliph Backman. 
Urged by his ambitious views, Abderaoia 
was disposed to show bow firm his power 
was fixed in Spain; he crossed the Pyre- 
nees ; captured Bourdeaux ; scoured the 
French provinces, and came suddenly ia 
sight of Charies Martel, who, with fill the 
forces of France and Germany united, bad ' 
pitched his camp at Tours. All Europe was 
interested in the result, and the Christian 
forces were to make one great, and proba- 
bly last effort, for dominion. The battle 
was fought near Tours; 300,000 men were 
destroyed, and Abderame was killed, which 
secured the victory to the French. This 
was in 733, and the defeat of the Moors 
gave rise to a variety of factions in Spain, 
which, for many years, rendered their pow- 
er uncertain and precarious. In Asia, the 
utmost confusion existed between the rival 
tribes of the Omiades, the Abbassides, and 
the Barmacedes ; which ^ve rise to iaou- 
merable revolutions, which even Haroun 
al Rachid could not subdue, and which, 
eventually, 'destroyed all belonging to the 
tribe of the Omiades, except one, coIledJU)^ 
derame. This adventurer, possessing ta* 
lents of the highest order, concealed himself 
in the deserts of Arabia, and finally found 
means to get to Africa. The Moors in Spain, 
althouzh governed by a chief favourable to 
the tribe of the Abbassides, were still at- 
tached to the Omiades ; and, on hearing of 
the arrival of Abderame in Africa, they in- 
vited him to accept the crown. One strong 
link has consolidated the chain of Mahometan 
power, and given so mach strength and vi- 
gour to theiroperations, that is, the erigibility 
of any Mussulman to the crown. The suc- 
cessful chief wielded the sceptre, and this 
stimulated every vdventurer to deeds of he- 
roism. Abderame accepted the invitation ; 
and. id 756, he landed in Spain, on the 
banks of the Guadalctte, where he assem- 
bled an army. For four years, the Abbas- 
sides, under the command of Yasef, dis- 
puted the possession of Spain ; at length, 
the arms of^ Abderame were crowned with 
success. He conquered Cordova, and Cile- 
ry important city; tranquilized the commo- 
tions between the tribes; was crowned 
lung of Spain, and the first Caliph of tba 
Moors; thus outtins asunder the ligament 
which bound the Arabs of Asia, and the 
Moors of Spain. 

<< That fine country, for the first time, had 
a monarch worthy of reigning ; he was the 
most brave and accomplish^ man of bis 
a^;. he patronized the (ne arts ^ establish- 
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ed, tt Cordovn, «cbool8 for the ttady of As- 
tronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, Poetif, 
Languages, Music, and Painting. He erect- 
ed the superb Mosque, now used as a Ca- 
thedral, aj>d a number of noble palaces and 
gardens ; he encoara^d marriages between 
the Moors and Spaniards, and tolerated all 
religions. The Jews, in bii time, erected an 
extensive university at Cordova, and pos- 
sessed an equality of rights. That city was 
the seat of sciencp, and the abode of distin- 
guished men ; happiness and content were 
seen in every face. The riches of Abderame 
have never been enualled. -He governed 
Portugal and all the fine provinces of Spain j 
and historians assure us, that 12,000 villages 
were built on the borders of the Guadalqui- 
ver. He owned eighty important cities, and 
three hundred large towns. Cordova con- 
tained 21K),(H)4» houses, and 900 public baths. 
The revenue was calculated at the immense 
sum of twelve millions, forty-five thousand 
dinars of gold, near five hundred millions of 
dollars. Commerce, at that period, pouted 
its riches in the lap of Spain. Oil, silk, su- 
gar, cochineal, iron, wool, amber, amber- 
gris, loadstone, antimony, sulphur, ginger, 
spices, coral, pearls, and the produce of the 
mines, found their way to Asia and Africa. 
Cordovfli wns^the focus of arts and sciences ; 
chemistry and astronomy were at their acme; 
every thing denoted splendour, j^ace, 
talents, and happiness. Spain, Spain! if 
inisfortunes, brought on by Ignorance and 
fanaticism, by indolence and tyranny, have 
not deadened your sensibilities; * if damned 
eutiom has not brazed it so, that it be proof 
and bulwark against sense,' the recollection 
of what you were a tkoiuand ytcar* agoy in 
barbarous ages, most drive you mad! the 
comparison must be agony! Arouse your- 
self! shake off your indolence! and give 
your prejudices to the winds ! Raze your in- 
quisitions to the ground; turn your monas- 
teries into seminaries of learning; place 
your priests within the handles of a plough ; 
tolerate all religions; call back the Moors 
and the Jews, who gave you character and 
wealth ; declare your provinces in South 
America sovereign and independent ; and 
establish a profitable commerce with them, 
founded on equal and exact justice ; invite 
to your court the learned of every clime ; 
let industry, science, and the arts be en- 
couraged ; let honour and good faith pre- 
Tail ; find you may yet obtain a distinguish- 
ed rank among the governments of the 
earth. 

*vAbderame died in 788, after a reign of 
thirty years, full of glory ; and the crown 
devolved on his third son, Hackem. Fami- 
ly disputes, and contested claims among nu- 
merous children, arising from the Moslem 
onstom of polygamy, k^pt Spain in eternal 
dissentions, and Hackem died, full of trou- 
blcf io the year 822, and was succeeded by 
bis son, AlMJerame II. The Normans 
iovaded Spain. Arrcgon and Navarre be- 
came separate kingdoms; the Christians 



still contimied to -confederate against the 
Moors: but Abderame was alwaya fortu- 
nate; he was a prince yet greater than bis ^ 
grandfather ; and in his time, arts atid sci- 
ences flourished triumphantly. Mo«s«li, the 
great Moorish musician, lived duribg his 
reign ; his execution on the lute has Bcver 
been surpassed. Abderame died after a 
reign of thirty years, and left his crown to 
the eldest of his forty-five sons, Mabom«t; 
and for the space of sixty years, Spain was 
a scene of troubles, of war and conquests, 
so that the dominion of the Caliphs was 
verging to a* close, when Abderame 111, 
in 912, mounted the throne. He was a war- 
rior and a politician ; and, in a short tioe, 
every thing flourished. He subdued hiseiio- 
mies; restored peace to Spain; lavished 
gifts, with profusion, on the seminaries of 
learning; was the richest sovereign in Eu- 
rope; and, after a reign of fifty years, he 
died, leaving a written paper, in whroh ht 
stated, that with all his wealth, conquests, 
elory, and honour, * he had enjoyed but 
fburtetn lurppy days!* The successor of Ab- 
derame Hi, was his eldest son, Hackem. 
Without possessing the splendid talents of 
his father, he was a wise and politic princ* ; 
liberal, just, and humane. He established 
a code of laws, and continued to patroniM 
the arts ; but it was not Hackem that rein^ 
ed ; he was in infancy when he ascended 
the throne ; it was his prime mmister, the 
justly celebrated and illustrious Almansov, 
the pride and glory of the Moslem race ; 
and who, for twenty -six yearst reigned, on-, 
der the nominal sway of Hackem. Never 
had the Christian powers in Spain an ene/ 
my to contend with so fierce and mUexibk* 
so commanding and successful, as Alm^i* 
zor. He fought fifW-two battles in Casdl*» 
the Asturias, and Leon ; tmd razed to the 
earth the famous chapel of St. James* of 
Compostella, a splendid monument of weak- 
ness ; but this fierce zeal against the Chris- 
tians, this impolitic war against faith, laid 
the foundation of his ruin. The Spaniards 
were driven to desperation ; they 9«*inW«i 
all their forces ; and, at Medip^ Cceli, in 
998, they totally overcame th» Me^rs, in a 
desperate battle ; and the hit^rto vl<ftorious 
Almanzornot being able trsustaiu the shock, 
died with grief at the re»«rse of fortune, and 
with him perished t>« g^Ofy of the Caliphs. 
Hackem, in the ^nidst of civil dissentioos, 
was taken prif»»ncr by a relative of the Ca- 
liphs, but wtfs rescued by forces froBi< Afri- 
ca, and reinstated on the throne. The im- 
portant victory, achieved by the Spaniards 
ft Medina Cceli, gave tlicra new energies. 
Spain was dbtracted with oommotioDs; the 
Moor^ were divided into small parties, 
headed by several pretenders to the crown, 
and were cut up in detail. Hackem abdi- 
cated ; and, in 1027, terminated the reign of 
the OmiHdes in Spain, after possessing thoC 
country, with glory, for three hundred years. 
Then arose a long list of usurpers ; who, for 
two centurie?, held that ^soontry In ccmffk* 
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lion and disdhkr. The Chri^thura then- 
selves were divided by jealousy and sns- 
picion ; crinieii were committed with impo- 
nity ; and licentiousness reigned throusliout 
the kingdoms. Anarchy and contusion 
woukl have destroyed both Christian and 
Moslem power, when at length, a bright 
star of glory arose in Spain — a hero, which 
that country cannot too often boast of ; this 
was Cidi — the illustrioas and brave Cid, 
the flower of chivalry, the most amiable and 
estimable of men, whom history has im- 
mortalized, and romance represented in 
brillinnt and triie colours. This cavalier was 
called Rodrigo Dictr de Bivar ;' but was sur- 
named the CtV, or Chief ; and he first com- 
menced his operations by gathering and 
heading a species of Guerillas, lie had 
fought in the Moorish ranlcs, when they 
were allied to Castile, of which crown he 
was a subject. Banished by bis sovereign, 
ke forgot not his allegiance to bis country ; 
he fought against the floors, and sent his 
pnsoners to idphonso, who had banished 
mm. Hb mind rose superior to petty or 
groirelling animosities ; he felt no anger 
a^^dnst his enemies; cherished no senti- 
ments of revenge against his oppressors. At 
length bi9 services produced his recall, and 
restoration to favonr. His frankness aud 
open, manly conduct, joined to his love of 
truth, once more offended Alphonso, and 
Cid was once more banished. He marched 
with his troops forthwith, and took Valentia 
by storm *, for banishment to him was the 
signal for new acts of valour. He could 
have wrested the crown from the king of 
Castile, 'and held it without fear; but he was 
a patriot, aud he died at an advanced age, 
crowned with glory. He left only one son ; 
who, in a duel for a paltry cause, lost his 
¥£e, Hh two daughters were wedded to 
the princes of the house of Navarre. These 
}0ere the ancestors of the Bourbon race, of 
Ferdinand Vll, and LouU XVill : and 
it b the brightest jewel in their crowns, 
that the Cid, the gallant Cid, who was not a 
sovereign, and who had no ambition for a 
sceptre, was their ancestor. 

** With the death of the Cid, once more rose 
the power of the Mussulmea. The disputes 
of the various tnbes in Africa, gave rise to 
the power of the AImoravide», originally 
from£gypt. Joseph, oras he was commonly 
called, Jusef ben Tessefin, of that race, 
^ leigneid for a while in Barbary ; he possess- 
'edniiiMelfof Mauritania, and founded the 
empire of Morocco ; and, in a moment of 
tranquillity, like the Caliph Valid, he cast hU 
eye towards Spain, which, at that pcri(>d, 
was jointly in the power of Christians and 
Moors ; and, in 1097, he crossed the Medi- 
terranean, stormed Seville, cajHured Cer- 
dova, and threatened the annihilation of 
Chrirttian power in that country. Religion, 
orhuly seal, that powerful link in the chain 
of confederacies, that {XJtent charm, which, 
in that fiarticular age, whetted the sabre, 
and aroused the energies of Christendom, 



came to their relief; and Alphonso of Cas- 
tile, joined by the Dnke of Burgundy, and 
other chiefs, drove Jusef Imek to Africa; 
and, shortly afterwards^ t!^ kio^rdom of Ar- 
rago n- was wrested frf"!ti 1 he Moors, by Al- 
phonso, surnamefl -tCe Brave. The' Arab 
power began to <ncline ; they despaired of 
their cause; and a blow, the most seveie 
that was ever given, was felt in the captura 
of Lisbon; and the emancipation of Porta- 
gal, wMch weighed down their power al- 
itfbst H^y^nd the hope of recovery. Thit 
was etFected in 1 144, by Alphonso, the first 
son of the Duke of Burgundy, who was pro-' 
cUkned kingr 

** After thw period, the powers of Navarre 
and Castile, for the first time in their con- 
quering progress, encroached upon Andata- 
sia ; when the Moors, alarmed for the safety 
of the remnant of their possessions, took re- 
fuge under the banners of an adventurer by 
thenameof Tomn]t,a man ofdepraved cha- 
racter and impious zeal, and who, aftera se- 
ries 'of troubles, schemes, and bnttles, died at 
the age of fifty ; and in the year 1 149, the race 
of Almohades came into power. Cordova, 
at this period, had lost great ^rt of that 
bright, literary, and scientific character, 
which it possessed under the reign of Abde- 
rame 111. The schools languished, and 
the arts could no longer flourish amidst re- 
bellion and carnage. Those schools, haw- 
ever, produced some distinguisheil men, 
particularly AbehKoar,'the chemist and phy- 
sician, and Averroes, the poet and -civilian, 
both of whom shed a lustre on the charac- 
ter of Mussulmen. The Almohades partial- 
ly governed in Spain, and territory was dis- 
puted with thftm, inch bv inch. Portugal be- 
came the seat of war: Arragon and Castile, 
united with the king of Leon, defeated the 
Arabs, and killed Abou-Jahoub, at the seige 
of Santarem. It was then that the Mussul^ 
men in Africa saw the decay of their power 
in Spain ; thev remembered the glorions 
reign of the Caliphs, and dwelt with enthu- 
siasm on the power, riches, and noble cha- 
racter they possessed. An eflQort must be 
made to retrieve then* lost fortunes, and this 
must be a great effort. Accordingly, Ma- 
homet el Nazor, the son of Jakoub, went 
over to Africa, erected the staudard of the 
Prophet, and proclaimed a crusade. All 
rants and ages flocked to it, prepara- 
tions were made with vigour nnd spirit. Al- 
phonso, king of Ca.otile, saw these prepara- 
tions with great uneasiness: he intreated 
assistance from all Kuropc. Innocent III, 
a pontiff of character, aided him gM^at- 
ly. Italy and (>a(d sent many pailisans to 
the Christian ohi^. Every thing was placed 
on the ' hazard of a die.' Mahomet bad al- 
ready crossed Die Straits with Ha: kundred 
tfUnuand soldkftj a numl)er almost incredi- 
biej^ but stid admitted by the concurrent 
testimony />f historians. Peter II, king 
of Arr«i?'m, and Sancho VIII, king w 
Navarre, joined their forces to those com- 
muuded.ljy Alphonso, king of Castile* The 
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best troops tliat Spttio luid Portugal eoM 
produce, joined by sixty thoasand French 
and Italians, were in the field. The Moor« 
bad the advantage in nnrobers, the Chris- 
tians in arms and discipline. They met 
near the Sierra Moreha, at a place called 
Toloza. The Arab chief possessed himself, 
ae he thought, of all the defiles and passes. 
A^ Spanish guide led the army through rocks 
and difficult passages across the mountains, 
when the whole force appeared before the 
astonished Arabs. A battle was now un&- 
▼oidable, and two days were spent by the 
allies in prayers and confessions. 

" I have ever considered the battle of To- 
losa the greatest that ever was fought in 
Spain; and one In which they acquired 
more glory than in any subsequent cam- 
paign. The Mussulmen, from the heights, 
saw all the movements. In the display of 
their foroe, they exhibited the some defect 
of judgment, which, even at this day, has 
not deserted them. They had one hundred* 
thousand chosen men well armed, and the 

Slain war covered with troops ; but no or- 
er, no concentration of foroe, no discipline 
or system. ' Most of them were thinly clad, 
and armed with spears. They were a host 
of ill-orfanized troopf, left to fight tneir 
way in toe Arab fashion, and overcome die- 
oipitne by numbers, filahomet occupied a 
hdght, from which he- was seen hy all his 
troops, which was barricadoed by a strong 
cbaio, and surrounded by a body guaro. 
The Christians descended the valley in ad- 
mh«b1e order ; they were formed lo three 
divisions} Sancho commanding 'the rightt 
. Peter the left, and Alphonso the centre, 
'v headed by the Arehbishop of Toledo, with 
the Grand Cross. This admirable prelate 
set an unparalleled example of bravery ; he 
dashed into the midst of tne Moorish ranks, 
and led Alphonso to attack the height where 
Mahomet was stationed. The battle became 
general, and raeed with fury; the plain was 
soon eleared of the Moore, and tne forees 
were soon condensed and broueht against 
the height. Bancho broke throudi the Mus- 
8ulmen"s ranks, and tore down Ae chain by 
which Mahomet and his troops were sur- 
rounded. The eamage grew horrible ; and, 
at length, th^ Arabs took to flight in every 
direction. The Christians remained perfect 
masters of the field of battle, and the Areh- 
bishop of Toledo celebrated the victory by 
a Te Dewn on the plains. The consequences 
of this battle were of Immense importance 
to the Spaniacds, who represented that the 
Mussulmen, in their fiifffat, retired with a 
loss of 300,000 men, v«%ilst the Christians 
lost only 1000. This was' a severe blow to 
the Moors, and they nev^r ceased to de- 
plore the issue of this crusade. Mahomet 
reUred to some small town in Spain, from 
which he was soon dislodged— %e passed 
over to Africa, and died negfected : and 
with him perished the last of the race of AI- 
mohades. The Afrioan priifees, ^vided in 
their interests, at length s^arated, a.Hd estab- 



lished the regencies and governments of 
Algiers, Tunis, Fce, and Tripoli. 

" The Moor^ still possessed many ricb 
and fertile provinces in Spain, and the 
Christians gained strength and confidei£e 
from repeated successes. At length twq- , 
soldiers arose, whose bravery and taleuts . 
paved the way for ^eat victories. These 
were James I, kmg of Arragon, and 
Ferdinand in» king of Castile and Leon. 
The latter, after a series of victories, obtain- 
ed possession of Majorea : and after a long 
seige, Cordova, the glory of the Mussulmen^ 
feUinto his hands by capitulation in 1236, 
after being in possession of the Moors 520 * 
years. The Spaniards had ^et to learn, that 
mercy was a bright plume m the helmet of 
valour. They drove the unfortunate Ma- 
hometans from that, city, which they left 
with streaming eyes and broken hearts — 
the^ despoiled them of their wealth, razed 
their palaces, schools, and gardens, and 
turneo the magnificent mosoue of Abde- 
rame into a cathedral. The Moore had one 
consolation left : Valentia was still in their 
power — they had recaptured that fine pro- 
vince afler the death of the Cid ; but this 
consolation was short-lived. James of Ar-. 
rogon, after a long siege, captured the prin- 
cipal towns, and tnus Andalusia and Valen- 
tia, with the exception of Seville, fell into 
the hands of the Cnristians. 

" This was a fatal blow to the power of 
the Mussulmen ; yet they had hope and 
courage, which their snperatition kept alive, 
and one eflbrt was made, this was, tlie es- 
tablishment of the kingdom, and building 
the city of Grenada. A Chieftain, namea 
Mahomet Abousaid, from the borders of the 
Red Sea, endowed with courage and per- 
aeveraoce, collected all the scattered tritMM,. 
and established the capital of Grenada. Thb 
city, embellished with the most splendid pa- 
laces, and built on a plain, the most fruitful 
and rich that imagination can possibly con- 
ceive, was a rival of Cordova. This Tertile 
plain for ages was the seat of war; the soil 
was covered with bones, and drenched witli 
blood ; alternate successes, of Christhm and 
Moorish arms, rendered it the theatre of 
bloody scenes, sieges, and conquests. Fcr- - 
dlnand coneloded a treaty with the king of 
Grenada, and marehed with his troops to 
invest Seville, which, after a siege of sIk . 
months, and several gallant actions, eapitn- 
lated in 1248. Nothhig could equal the. 
splendour of Grenada, in the firet century of 
its erection ; and the palace of the Alham- 
bra, which still exists, to Indicate its former 
magnificence, has never been equalled for 
riches of decoration, and beauty of arehi- 
tectnre. 

^ From 1248, to 1349 the Mussulmen 
power in Spain was supported by occasion- 
al suecesscs and victories. The reverses 
which their arms sustained, they repaired 
by constant activity and perseverance; 
they were still superior, in talents and po- 
Mey, to the Spaoi^nis ; and more mild, tvH- 
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ni)(f ud humane. At (fsiigU) tbe (aquKVt 
liege Of Al^ciras tookniaqe, in 1343. The 
Moors had defended tne place, whicli was 
•pentQtba-aaoy and they received sncconra 
from A^Hca. As fac as my Q^e could reachi 
hrom the suromit of an eminence where I 
was seated, -the soldiers of Alphonso thcf 
ebreilth, king of Castile, were placed. His 
camp was pilched on the sarrouDdiog!ii11s^ 
and his cordon of troops was strong and ef- 
fective! ft was in the numerous sdlies made 
(^ Moors end ChrSstians, that thousand^ 
were killed on both sides, whose bo^s were 
now bleachin£ in my si^t. The Moors 
within the walls, ever active and enterpris- 
' h^f, invented and nsed cannon, which, for 
the first time, as poncede^l by several his- 
torians, werie used at this sie^. Notwith^- 
standln^ the advantages resuTtmg from these 
wonderful engines, Algeciras was taken in 
1344 ) and Joseph, kibg of Grenada, waa 
murdered l>y his own subjects. Mahomet 
VT. an old warrior, succeeded Joseph ; and 
the Moorish cmwn was, for a length of time, 
dispnted between him and the Faiydan, un- 
til the latter, desirous of ending this civil 
strife, vohiolarity entered the camp of Peter, 
kihjK of Castile, jostly snraamed the Cmel, 
aMt8<ibinittedhbri|hts to arbitration. Peter 
received hina with honours, feasted him at 
his table, and afterwards conducted him to 
an <>pen pfiain, ' where his followers werte 
IMitlQ the fwoid, and Peter himself ttnick 
the old Moorish king to the ground with a 
lance, who only said, in tones bitter and 
piertlng. Oh! Peter f! Peter!!' what an 
aipioitmrasoldiafl!! 

;, It was the crimesi the unheard of crueK 
ties, which stained the conduct of the 
Spanish kings in Spain, that kept alive the 
poiwr of the Mmeirimen. They were in^- 
pablc of enjoying temperately th« ixv^f « 
victory^ they badno mcror ^^ * fallen foe, 
no policy towards a gallant and nnfortunate 

nle. In addition to Peter of Castile, the 
of the ajra, others equally ferocious 
arose-*Peter IV. of Arragon, Peter I. of 
Portugal, and Charles, the Wicked, of Na- 
yarrt. It was the oppreisive sway of these 
sovereigns that kept the Moor* together in 
harmony and -concert. Grenada continued 
to be the garden of Spain; arts and science 
were still encouraged ; belles lettres and 
hi^ory flourished. That delicate and ro- 
mantio'^Mllantry, which has rendered the 
history of the Moors so deeply interesting 
Jo the world, rtill existed In all its vigour ; 
tlya Alhambra, and the splendid gardens of 
the Generalif, were the abode of the learned 
and the brave, the gay and the accomplish- 
ed. The ferocity af the Moors yielded to a 
soarity of di8posUion,and softness of charac- 
ter, which education tempered, and science 
fixed. Their women were beautiful, modest, 
and enna^c. <Thek priniSipal eharms,' 
said a Moorish Historian^ arose from * their 
graceful and geuteel deportment ; their con- 
versation was lively and keen ; their genms 
KAiiQd and peneiratiog.' From 1361, until 
Vol rv.— No. v. 45 



1402, the l4^?ov« governed Gramma, under 
Mahomet Vlr Ju^ef 11- Mahomet IX. Joseph 
IIL and Isroael IL At langth the kingdom 
became conyulseq by ii^ternal discord, aris- 
ing froQ the oiashing juriMlictions of Mulec» 
U^msan, Bobftdel, and Za^au, when t^erdj- 
nand and Isabella laid siege to Grenada* 
This city had been fortified with the utmost 
care ; it was walled and strongly flanked by 
a thousand, towers, and contained two hun- 
dred thousand men. The Spaniards were 
con^manded by the most gallant officers 
tliat ever Spain prc^duccd, particularly by 
the renowned Gonsalvo of Cordova. Isa- 
bel Ui encouraged the troops by her presence, 
and partook off ail the fatigues of a camp. At 
length Grenada capilulntec^ and on the 24 
of January, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella 
made their triumphal entry into Grenada^ 
and terminated the Moorisii pou er in Spain, 
which had exif^ted 7S2 years. The nnfortu- 
nate Mussulmen, oppressed by the Spaniards, 
separated ; some went to Africa, others to 
Asia ; bnt all regretting, with bitter reflecf- 
ions, the fine country they had lost, the hap- 
py hours tbey had s|)eiit. 

«* The causes of the dccnnc Tmd fall of the 
Moorish power in Spain, are easHy account- 
ed for ; always active and unsettled, thry 
covered, in their character, the germs of se-* 
dition and rebellion ; and the tacilitv with 
which any adventurer could obtain the 
crown, gave an impulse to this unstable cha- 
racter, and rendered them ever ready for 
novelty and change. Without laws, except 
t;«nsitory forms of custom; extravagant 
in their expenditures ; fond of gayety and 
pl«ii5ure-9 may weakened their \Kmvc by 
yjfiJdbag to its blandishments. Their armies 
were numerous and brave, but less disci- 
plined than the Christians ; and their reli- 
gious sa^l gave a fercHslous chinracter to i heir 
warlike operations. ^ Thev had, howeverp 
virtues of the highest order; no nat4on on » 
•earth, even unto this day, took such delight 
in the exercise of charity, as the Moors. 
They distributed to the poor, breai^ mo<^ey 
and part of their agricultural and commercial 
products ; bnilt hospitals for the Ifclc, add 
carefully protected and nourished the stran- 
ger- _^ 

<< Had the Mossulmen in Spain estflUifih^ 
ed a government of Uws, divested iheni* 
selves of a portion of their religious seal, 
disciplined their troops, and economised 
their expendUnres, the Mahomedaa religion, 
at this day, would have spsead itself over all 
Europe, as it now does over Asia. What- 
ever benefits other parts of Europe have 
experienced from mild and beneficial go- 
vernments, it is certain that the reign of the 
Moors in Spain was more glorious, pros- 
perous, ami enlightened, than the present 
dynasty that now wields the sceptre. 

" I arose from my seat, and slowly re- 
traced my steps towards Algeciras, ponder- 
ing on the mutations of life, and that variety 
and change that * flesh is heir to.' The sun 
was gradually sinkuigbeiiind the Mon^ Al^- 
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It, In Africa, and its XbH ray* shed a melan- 
choly ^loom on the sorroundhig objects. 
Oppo$fte the bay, rising in majestic height, 
and frowning with age, stood the Caipeof 
antiquity. No blooming orange groves, or 
fraithil gfltrdens, embellbhed the Rock of 
Gibraltar, as in the reign of the Caliph ValM. 
The rums of Cartea lay at the bottom of thfe 
beach ; Algcciras, now one fourth the siae 
and splendour of former times, was on the 
right ; the Convent bell was chiming the 
Orieionet; and the lazy peasant, following 
his mule, laden with charcoal and brush- 
wood, was retiring to his home, after a day 
of unprontable listlessness. Every thing 
around me gave tokens of decaying power *, 
of aretrogade of national strength, and na- 
tional character ; the fields looked green ; 
nature had remained true to her general 
course — * man only had changed.' " 

Thit is tlie most interesting part of the 
volume before us. It relates to an import - 
flLBt, bnt to most of our readers, a ne- 
glected part of history. We have given 



tbem, none can be eitli^ hxppy^ power- 
ful, or respected. 

To account for the present state of 
Spain and Turkey, there ia batlttde need 
of calling in religion exclusively in either 
case; as ample causes, common to tiM> 
progress and decline of all nations^ are 
numerous and apparent, and can be easi- 
ly adduced to determine wby two na- 
tions, with so many advantages, have be- 
come foeble and contemptible. 

We have often expressed our regret that 
histoiy is so little stndied in the United 
States, and that even those who do make 
that part of literature their study, are teo 
exclusive in their choice of subjects. The 
history of Greece and Rome, and that of 
Great Britein, form the fiir greater part 
of the historical knowledge of even those 
who are generally best read. The Ws- 
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difficult to preserve the author's infiNrma- 
tion by an abridgment. 

Comparing the religion, with the peo- 
ple who profess its doctrines, and adduc- 
ing the Mahometan nations, as they now 
exist, as examples, we might safely pro- 
nooace the Moslem faith to be not only 
inimical to, but incompatible with, any 
great improvement of the mind or lUe 
physical sUte of man. But an impartial 
review of histoiy will correct this error, 
and expose to our observation polished, 
powerful, and enlightened Mahometan 
nation^ 

The Turks have been to the Mahome* 
tan, 4rhat the barbarians in the north of 
' £«rope and Asia were to the Christian 
' « WDiii* The latter has recovered in some 
gneasore from the shook ; the former still 
remains in a state similar to that in which, 
£ve centuries past, stood France, Germa- 
ny, and indeed, except Italy, the whole 
of Christendom. In each case similar 
causes produced similar effects. With 
prudence and tolerance ; good laws well 
established and ateinistered ; armies well 
organized andofllcered; finances drawn 
from the superabundance of commerce, 
not wrung £rom the last fruits of industry, 
and judiciously a[^liedi with these requi- 
iite9 waj nation will prosper— witl^out 



Russia, and Turkey, is almost unknown. 
We, therefore, regard with a partial eye 
all works calculated to give to the miad 
of our citizens a wider, and, of oourse, a 
more fruitful range of inquiry than has 
hitherto been laid open to their view. 

Men are for too apt to consider tiior 
prosperity and security permanent; and 
are unwilling to concede, even in imagi- 
iMtion, that causes which have mined 
otheta, caik«o severely ai&ct themselves. 
The study of history, by keeping the ex- 
amines before the mental eye, tends 
imperceptibly to inspire caution, and to 
create distrust in any permanency of hu- 
man happiness, except from a perpetaitj 
of the same causes that first produced 
that happiness. 

The notices of the relations of the Uni- 
ted States with the Barbary powers, 
which are scattered over tl^e volume lie- 
fore us, deserve the most serious g^tftntirff 
of our government and citizens. Barba- 
rians and savages. can be only roaoi^;ed 
by the ''Hatio Uidma R^um;' and Me 
always civil when overawed by sop^rior 
ppwer. This secret seems to ha?e been 
first disclosed on this barbaric coast, by 
the thunder of American cannon ; thougl^ 
f t3 principles have since been acted npcai 
by other nations. That the civil^ 
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worid, 8o long al^ to ohastise and ve- 
strain these piratical vasabaodB, should 
have patiently borne their depredatioos 
and imoUs, is ooe of tboae problems in 
haman oondoct that can only receiye^ a 
satisfactory sohition, by a disclosure of 
the worst passions of the human heart. 
We sincereiy hope an eternal period is 
now put to the slavery of the most inno- 
cent and polished of our species. And 
we also hope that this iofemous and de- 
^radiog system, which reached the vitals 
of civilized Europe, will not be connived 
at by governments who have so clamor- 
ously demanded the abolition of the ilave 
trade. We hope that if Africa is protect- 
ed against the avidity of Europe, and of 
nations descended from that quarter of 
the globe, that those nations may be also 
protected from the ferocious avarice and 
cruelty of Africans. 

We would recommend a perusal of the 
iWlowing extract from Mr. Noah's Tra- 
vels, to those of our readers whose sym- 
pathies for injured Africans have been 
etrongly excited and loudly proclahned. 
Wc detest the niroe of slavery and op- 
pression; we abhor the oppressor, and 
pity the oppressed ; but we also contemn 
that mistaken humanity, which lavishes 
its fedings upon one class of objects, and 
leaves others, equal or more deserving, to 
Buffbrand weep unregarded. 

« lean imagine nothing more t^errific to the 
peaceful manner, or to the enterprising mer- 
ehiinU than when an Algerinp rover bears 
ilown upon their unarmed vessels, boards, 
with sword in hand and shrieking impreca- 
tions, their sunburnt and black complexions, 
rendered savage by their eyes of fire, and 
nrnvering lip of Indignation, seiaiDg on the ti- 
ildcrew, dragging from their retreat the 
trembrmg and distracted females, tearina: 
their jewels and ornaments from them, and 
throwing them all, neck and heels, like dogs 
ia their boat, to be transported to their cor- 
wr, where, half starved, spit upon, and In- 
suHed, they are confined until they arrive 
ander the frowning battlements of that city 
Intended for the grave of their liberty. 
"When a vessel arrives at Algiers witir 



aUves, th^ are marehed before the Be^y 
and each persoii is examined, touchbig their 
country ; sometimes the Consols examine a 
number) to ascertain whether they have 
naiiimal claims for their protiection. Half 
naked, for they are stripped of valuable 
clothiiigbefore they land, they have a coarse 
robe <^hair cloth thrown to them. Here 
stands an aged man, with silvery locks, 
t^rs coursing down his furrowed cheeks, 
who, in his little pleasure vessel, was sailing 
from Genoa to Nice ; thus snatched from 
children, home and country, bare headed 
and with bare feet, is waiting to hear hb 
fate; he is ordered to work in the Dey's 
garden, there, in rags, but with a counte- 
nance beaming with intelliffence, and shaded 
with a manly Trown of incii{;-nationj stands a 
Count' of the holy Roman Empire, once 
secretary to the Consistory, and the intimate 
friend of the sovereign Pontiff. Where is 
thai power which once made monarehs 
tremble ? Where are those Bulls which, like 
the law of the Medes and Persians, were all 
controlling and effective ? Gone— not even 
possessing sufficient loflueoce to break the 
chains ofa captive noblemati. He is or- 
dered to work on the fortificatiODs, being 
hale and strong, and the whip of bis task- 
master soon awakens him from his painful 
reverie. That female, who is wringing her 
bands in agOny, in tattered orments, is the 
wife of a nch merchant in Naples, and her 
two beautiful daughters, in tears and in des- 
pair, near her, vamly attempting to adminis- 
ter comfort, have justleft their seminaries of 
learning inFreace; accomplbhed and eu- 
gaging, they were about to return to their 
naUve city, of which they contemplated ^ 
'beiag the pride and ornament. The mother 
is ordered to the harem, to be employed in 
the lowest drudgery for its licentious te- 
nants ; the daughters are separeted, sent to 
the houses of favourite ministers, to be daily 
tortured with impure solicitations, probably 
assaulted with violence, and ever solicited 
to abandon their faith. The seamen are 
chained, fed on black bread, and compelled 
to work bare headed in the scorehing sun, 
on roads, houses, or ramparts. ¥e monarehs 
of Europe, who on beds of down and in 
robes of velvet, fare sumptuously— who can 
order your armies to take the field aad fight 
against your neighbours, for » sometfainx, or 
for nothing'— how could you be insensible to 
the groans of your subiects ? You should 
have pawned the lewels in your crowns to 
release your soffermg people, if your power 
could not break their chains. Here would 
have been a contest which would have im- 
mortalised your efforts— for this alone couW 
any alliauce be termed Ae(y." 
(To be conHnued.) 
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DescriplUmtf a new Oenus of Pluviaiile 
Bmthe Shell, of the family ofBrachio- 
podes; Notrema Fissvrella; viaLH- 
hrio Dr. S. L. MlchUl, Prof ofJfat 
HiH. ^c Mw'York. 

DlAR SiR» 

THERE is a small family of bivalve 
shells, which have received the 
name of Brachiopodes, distio^ished by 
having teotacula. It contaixted, in my 
Analysis of Nature and in Cuvier'a Regne 
Anioaat, enly three genera, lingula^ orhi- 
eula and terehraiula, all maritime ; thi» 
last, which is very nomerous, particularly 
in fossil species, hais lately been divided 
by Sowerby, who has established the ge- 
nera Produchu and Spirifer; and I have 
added another fossil genus, ApleuroHs^ 
distinguished from it by being elongated, 
obliquated, and auriculated on one side 
only, in a memoir presented to the Aca- 
demy of National Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. 

Id my travels on the Ohio, I have ascer- 
tained another genus belonging to that fa- 
roily, which is very similar to the genus- 
Oriicula; but it is fluviatile, and the 
larger or upper valve b perforated in the 
middle as in Fitturella, and operculated^ 
I have not seen the Uvmg aiiimal myself; 
but Mr. Audubon of Hendersonville, a 
sealous observer, has drawn it, and it ap. 
pean to have a head with two eyes and 
no tentacula jutting out of the perforation. 
It would therefore deviate from the cha- 
racter of tlie family ; it may, probably, at 
a future period become the type of ano- 
ther ; but the shell is so very similar to 
Orbituia tliat I unite them now, proposing 
however for it a sub-family, under the 
name o( ^'htretnidia, which may become 
the faiiiily name t^hen other similar ^ne- 
' ra shall have been detected. 

i!)e«m/?*ion.— NoTREMA. Geiieric 
character. Fluviatile bivalve shell, ine- 
quivalve: upper valve larger, nearly 
round, perforated in the middle, opening 
operculated : lower ralve lateral very 
small inequilateral. Body flat beneath, 



head in the centre above, retractible, ju^ 
ting out through the perforation, with two 
lateral eyes, no tentacula. The generic 
name means opening in the btuk^ in Greek. 

^olrema JUsurella. Specific charac- 
ter. Upper valve convex with ciirular 
wrinkles, and oblique transverse furrows : 
lower valve flat obovate and smooth ; shell 
fulvous brown, opening round, operculum 
round, brown, aixl shining, head truncate. 

06«. It is found on the rocks of the 
bottom of the river Ohio, from the falls to 
the mouth ; it is rare ; diameter about one 
inch ; it holds on wrecks as the PcUeUat 
do, and might be mistaken for one at first ; 
the operculum has an hipga, when the ani- 
mal wants to protrude the head, it opens 
it as a valve. This shell might, perliape, 
be deemed trivalve on that account. 
C. S. Ratuiss^uk. 



On some J^Tew Genera of American PlanU. 

£xtract of ike ^ird Letter (f C. B. IBUk- 
FiitE8(^B, to Mr. Decardollr, Pro* 
fessor of Botany at OinevrOy and author 
of the new Speciet Plantarum^ dated 
Philadelphia, iSth FA, \Bl^ Tram- 
lated from the French. 

1. Maayofourbotanisfts,«aohasBige- 
low, EHiot, Nuttall, Eaton, Barton, Tot- 
re'y, &c. are engtiged in describittg our 
plants, or compiling and translating former 
descriptions, under the old leanial-syvlem. 
They have detected also some n^w gen^ 
ra and many new species, which yoa wil 
see in their worIi», wliich I send you'With 
thy notes on gome of their mistakes. For 
my part, I content myself at present with 
collecting materials for a general natnral 
classification of our plants, and in aacer- 
taining new genera and species, whicl|I 
now and then puhlt&h. I have nent you, a« 
you requested, an account of my new tf^ 
cies belonging to your first natural claaSf 
I shall now continue to acquaint yon witk' 
some of my unpublished improvements ia 
our genera, hopin|^ that you bare alKfifU* 
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i««»f«il1bowl iMhre jpuUMidd, and Midt 
yvm, in the Fbra ofL<Miisltaia» vid bntj 

Tl*Ct8. 

2. 1 have lon^ ago dedicated to De 
^tt Ciinton, govcTijor of the State of 
New-YoA, and an eminent American 
philosopher, anthor of serertd geological, 
hydrokigical, and phitoiophioal essays, toi, 
a fine new genus of monocotyle plants of 
the natural tribe of Asparagoides, which ii 
found in the northern parts of this ooDCi« 
nent, from Labrador to the mountkins of 
CatskUl and Aileghaoy, and has been 
united, without any reason, to the genera 
Drtuenahy Aiton, Persoon, Wildenow, 
&0. who c^ll it i>r. 6or«»/M/ while Mi- 
chaux, Pursh, Nuttall, &c. have re- 
rooYod it to the genus Conmllaria^ calling 
it O. umhdluiaia. It is a well known 
axiom tha^. #ben plants are remored at 
random from one p^cnus to another, it is 
alwlys found at last, that they really be- 
Idng to neither, and the rule has not failed 
in this instance. I call this plant CUn" 
totda ciHaia ; it differs from all the gene- 
ra of its natural tribe by haring a campa- 
nulated six -parted corolla or perigone, a 
oempressed style and a Inlobed stigma; 
but particular^ a bilooular berry iHth 
HMmy seeds attached to tfie central septa. 
Hie genus Dracena difibrs from it by 
having an open corolla, a triangular style, 
and a tnlocular beny with few seeds: 
the g; CoimiikiHa (or rattier Sigillaria 
IU£ -Smikuina ef Derf) by an of^n corol- 
la, a cylindrical style, and a triloculat 
berry : and my g. Slyrandta {CornMllaria 
ii^Mta,' &c.) by having a four-parted co- 
voDa, ibnr stamens and a round style. 
Use CimUmia cilkUa forms as yet a genus 
ofSk single species, or a peculiar habit, and 
Atitiguished at first sight by its smooth 
elliptical radical leaves, edited on the 
tanttl^n, and^'scapus bearing a' ferw £^i- 
eiliated Arobpitng yellowish ilotrers. 

'% ^Tfae LUhOipermUin kt^lnm, ^ 
'lAtottJtis, 'mtist^)l:te a pecunar'genus m- 
tsMMRitte between this tnd myotoHs* It 
has 'an uneqilal fite-parted caKx, a funnel 
mtp^dfmrMk wm a short tube t£d a 
pMMelimb, while ^be opening has live 
"tiwUKtil^ ftjtewet whP>s|Winflfog^%itfi eve 
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nttemal gibboMties whioh alternate ^wMi 
ibe five lobes of the corolla ; the staueM 
are inoleeed in the tube, the style is very 
nhmt, the stigma simple and obtuse, end 
the seeds shkiing. ¥ou will easily per-! 
ceive that this pl^t has, therefore, the ce- 
Tolla and seeds of LdUtoqf&nmm^; the ca- 
tix, stamens, style, and stigma of»^^iss« #» 
jaaad quite peculiar charaotees in the* gib- 
hose scales of the corolla. It must there* 
fbve bo de e m ed a pecufiar genus, Which I 
hsve called Cyphorimay which means gib- 
bbse fbssoles. It belonga to the saoAe 
lalttral family of course. 

4. The Itex Canadenm of Michaux, 
hai been deemed of a doubtful gebus by 
hin and his copyists. Having had the op- 
portunity of seeing the male and female 
trees^n full blossom, in June 1817, on the 
Catskil mountains, I have ascertained 
that it s not an Uex^ and does not even 
belong ti the same natural family, but to 
Ae natunl tribe of Rhamnl^es, where it 
forms quite a new genus, which I have 
called ^emopanlhus {Jasdcularit) mean- 
ing filiforai peduncles. Its generic diag- 
nods 18 as follows : Divical. m. fi. calix 
five-parted equal, corolla missing, five 
stamem h'jpogynons alternating with the 
sepals of the calix and equal. F. fl. ca- 
lix fonr-p&rted, ovary ovate, stigma ses- 
sile, four-Ubed, berry four-locular, four- 
seeded. — ^Leaves fasciculated deciduous, 
fiowers fasciculated, axillary, the male on 
very long peduncles. 

5. It is well known that the Rhttssua- 
veolena or aromaticum has an inflorescence 
totally diflerent from the 9ongenerous spe- 
cies. Havidg observed many shrubs of 
that species b full blossom on the moun- 
tains ofPennsylvania, in May 1818, 1 de- 
tebted Various other characters, which se- 
pttTote it from the g. Rhus^ such as its 
heing trivical, having glandular bilobed 
Appendages to the petals, &c. these, uni- 
ted with the peculiar inflorescence, in- 
duces me to propose a new genus- ibr it, 
irhk^h I call Lfobadiumy meaning lobed 
glands. The specific name matwofeni, 
not being very accurate, since theleaves 
only have a scent, while the weed and 
'fewer? stink, Ipri^^oseto call itZ(06a- 
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dkm4muittoc0um. TlieditgiioiisuthiH-^ 
tiurioaL Heraaphr. flowers, calixfi?«- 
' lobod. Corolla fire oboval petals, dve 
hrge and thick, bilobed gland (or glan- 
dular appendages or parapetals) opposed 
to the petals. Five penginous stamens al- 
ternaiing with the glands. Ovary oval 
and hairj, three thick and short styles. 



one seeded and bairy. henrm trffoiwtr 
isteranthe. Infloroscenoe aoMentaoeovs, 
scales embricate broad entire, floweo en 
short peduncles. The male inrfii jiluli 
are icarcer than the female and himn 
phDdite; their flowers difler merelj^ 
the absence of the stamens or pistils. — It 
belongs to the natural family of Tcy^Us- 



three globose stigmas. Fruit a beny, maceous. 



AxT. 4. History of the BriHah and Fonign Bible Society, Abridged. By a Mem* 
ber of the Parent Society, and Citizen <f the SUj^ of Jfeut-York, 

(Cont!iiu«a from pag« J84.) 



THIRD YEAR. 
(From B«ay 1, 1806, to May 1, 189) 

THE conductors, in their addre^ to the 
public on the third anniverBa7, after 
forcibly and pathetically urging the al- 
most universal desolation and inpoverish- 
ment produced by the war, ts motives 
which should influence ever^ devout 
Christian to hasten to the rclitf of his 
deqwnding countrymen, with the reviv- 
ing consolations of God*s Wor4, remark; 
*< That however commendable it is to lay 
the foundations of a Christian Institution, 
it 'n still more so to raise it to its full scope 
of utility." 

In Prussia, notwithstanding^' tbe over- 
whelming circumstances in ivliich it had 
been placed by the war, the Society re- 
cently fc^rmed at Berlin, with tssistance 
procured from Dantzic, by :ho exertion 
of the Kcv. Mr. Ewald, Bector of the 
Holy Trinity in that city, proceeded with 
the edition of the Bohemian Bi*ble of 3000 
copies. In the mean time a temporary 
supply of as many Testament^ together 
with the Book of Psalms, had been ftur- 
nisbed to the Bohemian Protestants from 
Halle, through the muniflcenco of a Prus- 
sian officer ; an instance which, with va- 
rious others, will demonstrate that the 
power of religion is confined to no condi- 
tion or employment in life. 

The attention of the Society ako, 
thniugh the indefatigable exertiom of its 
IbnMgn S^cretary^ Mr. Steinkopfi; and his 



zealous correspondents in Prussia, had 
been directed to Konigsbeiig, and the 
eastern piiovinces of the kingdom. From 
information transmitted through Doetor 
Knapp, from the Rev. Mr. Glogau and 
the Rev. Dr. Wald, as well as other sour* 
ces, the whole of Lithuania, though des- 
titute of religious instruction, appeared 
extremely disposed to receive ii\ and 
from the very warm' manner in which the 
Prussian divines just named approved of 
the Bible Society, its solicitude becamf 
strongly excited to affi>rd relief in that 
quarter, when the proper season and op- 
portunity might ofier themselres. 

In the order of time we have next to 
notice a chain of unforeseen, and appa- 
rently unimpoitant circumstaaoos, which 
led to the signal events in the North, 
hereafter to be related. The Rer. John 
Peterson and the Rev. Ebenezer Header- 
son^ two natives of Scotland, who had de- 
yoted themselves to the Missionaiy caise, 
being shut out by the Company^ 
tiotts in India, from our earn 
had proposed to embark from Copeabi- 
gen, for the Danish settlement at Tnft- 
quebar. Disappointed however in Ihat 
object, whilst in Copenhagen, they were 
forcibly struck by the picture given thtm 
of the state of Iceland, by JosMHy 
Thorkelin, privy keeper of the J^yal 
Archives, a native of that remote'tttefl. 
He represented that not above 4»«lr 00' 
copies of the Bfliie were to Ite^ 
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smoA^t a popniation of 50,000 inhabi- Bcnptures. The Committee Mikaf h&tr 

taatB, fcod of knowledgfe ; and of whom extensiVe a field became opened in this 

it wa« supposed not one person in a hun- quarter, and with the (experience now bd- 

dred, above the ag« of 14, was incapable ibre them of the necessity and efiisct of 

of reading. The want of printed books local exertions, m the spirit of that tya^ 

was supplied altogether on the ^pot by tern of propagating their Institution, whidi 

manuscripts; and indeed, according to has been since so snccesoTally practised, 

the Bishop of Iceland's own account, the on this occasion > passed a rescdotioDy 

Scriptures were not to be had for money, awarding a considerable grant of money, 

and the coitoon people were in danger of on condition that a Bible Society should 

becoming wholly deprived of them. These be formed for the province of Estbonia. 

excellent young Missionaries, touched In the southern part of the empire^ a 
by such interesting facts, communicated Scotch Missionary settlement bad been 
themto their friends in Edinburgh. Infor- formed at Karass, on the territory lying 
nation through this channel being re- northeast of the Caspian sea, in the year 
ceived in London, a letter was immedi- 1802, which will be ever memorable as 
ately addressed by Lord Teignmoutb to the theatre of the early exertions of the 
the Bishop of Iceland, offering to contri- Rev. R. Pinkerton in that holy canse, in 
bate one half the expense of publishing the greatness of which he aftenrai^ be- 
an octaro edition of 6000 copies of the came so distinguished and active an in- 
New Testament ; at the same time the strument. This iateresting mission, Irom 
Rev, Messrs. Paterson and Henderson, the favourable disposition of their excel- 
entirely ignorant of the communication to lencies, Count NoTassiUoff, the Secretary 
London, and on an accidental visit to the of State ; Count Kotschcobeig, Minis- 
island of Fuhnen, having learnt that a ter of the Interior, and some odier piooi 
religious society there had proposed to re- individuals of high rank in Russia, had re- 
lieve their brethren in Iceland, by print- ceived the early patronage of the Empe- 
iog an edition of the Icelandic Testament ror, and rcry effectual support With 
of 2000 copies, and conceiving it a case the consequent facilities afforded their 
likely to command the assistance of the operations, the Missionaries having ascer- 
British Society, imparted to them their tained that the population of the Astatic 
information. This, like the preceding dependency of the empire in which they 
communication, was warmly received by had established themselves, was. friendly 
the Committee, and the proposed grant to the reception of divine truth, and par- 
was in consequence extended to an im- ticularly that some of the Mofcis and«f- 
pression of 5000 copies of the Icelandic fendis expressed a desire to have the 
TesUment, of which the Society vas to Bible in a language they understood the 
bear one half the expense. Rev. h. Bruntog, one df the Missionaries, 

"Some advances (says Mr. Oiren) having made himself master of the Turk! 

were made this year towards a communi- jgh and Tartar dialects, undertook with 

cation with Russia ; and indications were his associates, to provide a new version 

given, which though feint and indistinct, for circulation in those parts. Seaman's, 

were eagerly cherished, that light was the only previous version of the New 

b^rinning to dawn on the skirts of that Testament, printed at Oxford in 1666, 

Tast empire," was little calculated for general use, and 

The occurrence which stands fint upon no version of the Old Testament had ever 

ncoedof the Russian transactions, is a appeared. Intelligence of tliis under- 

conmnHiication from tiie respectable su- taking having been communicated to the 

porinteadant of a Protestant church in Committee, from tiie Edinbuigh Mission- 

Ertljonia, on behalf of 60 parishes, con- ai^ Society, it was resolved immediately 

iainiiig at least 15000 faroiliei, which he to supply Uie transktors with a new ftmnt 

jiMfiriM to be entirely destitute of the of Arabfc types, and with pa^ and U: 
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far aa impteamxm of 6000 copMt. But 
aWKwgti a amali donatkm of 40a Bibles 
and 200 Testaoieiits had been ordored 
ffiom tfaiB depository at Hallcs for some 
Garniaii Protastants r^entfy astaWishod 
W tbe Wolga, it iras evidaot that tho 
supply of the empire at laqpe could only 
be ejected by some means commensurate 
with its demands, which were said to be 
so ei^cessive, *'that it was generality 
known 100 versts off when the treasure of 
% Bible was to be met with." With this 
impression, an attempt was made to ex- 
cite a spirit of local exertion, and the 
President of the Society addressed a let- 
ter to Archbishop Plato, the Metropolitan 
of tlia Greek Church, sdictting his influ- 
ence and oo-qperation in promoting^ its 
viewsk 

In other parts of the world, amongst 
those who participated at this time in the 
Society's bounty, were enumerated the 
Frendi at St Domingo, the Spaniards 
at Buenos Ayres, and the British settlers, 
soldiers, and colonists in North America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, New 
South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land. 
From the last of which places a very 
pleasing and grateful acknowledgement 
was received through GoTcrnor Collins. 

In tbe domestie q)here of the Society's 
operations of this year, is first to be no- 
ticed the emission of a Welsh New Tes* 
tament from the stereotype press. When 
the cart was announced which carried 
the first load, the Welsh peasants, accord- 
ing to the account of an eye witness, 
went out in cnoipds to meet it, welcomed 
its arrtTal, as the Israelites did the ark of 
<rfd, drew it into the town, and eagerly 
bore off the copies as rapidly as they 
could be dealt out 

To the second edition of the English 
Testament, before completed, was added 
a third, wiih two entire editions of the 
Bible, the first fipuite of the stereotype 
plates, which had been cast at the in- 
stance of the Society, and afforded eFi* 
denc^e from the appearance of each speci- 
men, that at least 200,000 copies mi|^t 
be taken off with economy and despatch. 
The most laborious asd minute attentioQ 



was paid to tbe conectoeis of tke-ptntp 
ing ; and, to ascertain tl^ qon&mmtj of 
the copies with the anthoiitatire slwd^ 
ajrd, seireFal meml^ts of tbe ComnitSee 
Folnntarily performed this impofta&l 
o4&ce, and no one with more acvteness 
than tiie late Wilson Birkbeck* Esq. a 
mem^r of the Society of Friends; so 
that the heterogeneous composition of the 
Society, was eridently subserriept to the 
important purpose of sedoring a jealoui 
revision of its accredited versions. To 
promote the circulation of the imprev 
sions, the prices were reduced to tbe sub- 
scribers 20 per cent below the original 
cost to the English, and in the supply of 
the Welsh congregations at an indc£nite 
rate, according to the exigency of the 
circumstance and the discretion of the 
Committee; generally all Welsh Minis- 
ters, whether subscribers or not, were 
furnished at the regulated prices. 

The attention (^ the Committee having 
been first called to the prisoners in New- 
gate, by Thomas Furloy Foster, Esq. it 
was extended afterwards to all the pri- 
scms in the British metropolis, and a sub- 
conimittee was appointed to ascertain and 
supply the wants in the work-houses, hos- 
pitals, and gaols throughout the kingdom. 
Nor in some instances, where it might 
have b^en les9 expected, was this boun^ 
undervalued. Among the convicts at 
Woolwich, Lieutenant Coxe declared, 
that *<he never was witness to books 
given, or received with greater apparent 
satisfaction." Much npoa this occasion 
was due to the ready and discreet oq- 
opeiation of the commanding o^ers, to 
prooote the views of the Sode^. The 
supply also of the prisoners of war was 
actively continued, and amongst the Spa- 
pia^ p^rticnlariy, was received ^ritfc 
great warmth. An eye witness wrote 
word, that he had seen the most pleasing 
sight hii eyes ever beheld-nnearly 1000 
poor Spanish prijumers, sitting round the 
prison walls, and reading the word of God 
with ^n eagerness tb^t would b^e pi»t 
jnaiyy professing Christians Uf the binab. 
A large Spanish edition of the Testan^u^ 
iras imm^4is^7 P9i to popss. Itwasdf^ 
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temintd at the same tame to multiply g^tified by the tmexpected appearance 

tko copies of the Scriptures in French ; of one of its Episcopal patrons, the Bishop 

and as a considerable demand iras antici- of Exeter, now Salisbury ; and the ^Mti- 

pated, measures were taken for printing val was celebrated in a manner becomiof 

them by stereotype. the sacred and benevolent <^ject to which 

The assistance of the Society appearing it was dedicated. The illustrious Presi- 

desirable to promote the great obiect of a dent read the report, which he had him- 



traAslation into the oriental languages, as 
projected by the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, and actually commenced un- 
der the auspices of the college at Fort 
William, two thousand pounds were 
placed, by. separate grants, at the dispo- 
sal of the oorrespondiog Committee at 
Calcutta. The feeling kindled on behalf 
of the inhabitants of India, was not a lit- 
tle oheriahed by a communication from 
Dr. Buchanan. <* Oriental translations," 
be observed, ^* had become comparatively 
easy on account of the assistance of learn- 
ed men from distant provinces, who vo- 
luQtarily engaged in it, and did not con- 
ceal their admiration of the sublime doc- 
trine, pure precept, and divine eloquence 
of the Word of God." Nor, happily, in 
this noble undertaking was patronage or the use of the army and navy, and the 



self, though in an infirm state of health, 
prepared; and encouraged the members 
whilst rejoicing in what had been accom- 
plished, to anticipate and attempt the 
achievement of still greater things. 

FOURtH YEAR. 
(From May 1817, to May 1818.) 
The proceedings of the fourth year will 
be fbund extremely important in the an* 
pals of the Society, from the agitation of 
a question intimately connected with its 
interests, the propagation of Christianity 
in India. Shortly after the last tmniver- 
sary it was determined to send 500 Eng- 
lish Bibles, and 1000 Testaments from the ' 
London depository, and 250 German Bi- 
bles, and 500 Testaments from Halle, for 



support at all wanting. The i;dan of the 
projected translations had been sanctioned 
at an early period by the Marquess of 
Wellesley, and the proposals having been 
^patched to all the principal civil, and 
WKKt of the Company's military officers 
in ladia, by Dr. Buchaxian as Vice-Pro- 
vost of the College, the <iesicfn was en- 
couraged in every quarter, and 1600/. 
was soon raised by subscription. 

About the same time the encourage- 
meot of an Arabic translation of the Bi- 
ble for the inhabitants of Africa and the 
I^t, was strongly recommaided to the 



poor inhabitants of India. They were in 
consequence confided to the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Senior Chaplain at Fort William, 
to whom the proposition for a Correspond- 
ing Committee had been originally di- 
rected, and who afterwards acknowledg- 
ed it to have been a most needful supply.' 
The strongest facts were brought before 
the public from higlily respectable quar- 
ters. It was represented that the Bishop 
of the Romish Church, on the coast of 
Malabar, would consent to the circula- 
tion of a Malayalim translation, amongst 
200,000 Christians in Malayala, who 



Society at the instance of the venerable were ready to receive it, and that the 



Bishop Porteous and his friend the Bishop 
of Durham. The steps in consequence 
taken to ascertain the best mode of giv- 
hig e^t to the desig^, were the harbin- 
Sfcn of such measures as cottld hardly 
f^ to fulfil their pious wishes; 



true cause of the low state of the Romish 
Church in Ceylon, and on the coast, was 
owing to the want of the Bible, as was 
manifest from the effect produced by dis- 
tributing it at Tanjore and other places. 
But after the departure of Lord Welles- 



On-the third annivex^ary 4he chamber ley> the succeedmg governors opposed all 

^^ crowded with guests ; /altl^ugh the attempts which might tend to evangelize 

^i^^vence of the Bishop of 'Durham, and the Hindoos ; and persons holding official 

' fte Foreign Secretary, though ill health, situations were even forbidden to act, ex- 

eiucited much regret, |lie Society was cept in a private capacity. Whilst this 
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avowed hostility was manifested in India, 
at iMine, in iMwisequence of the interest 
excited by Dr. Buchanan's publication, 
and the zeal which appeared in the most 
respectable quarters, to tivanslate and cir- 
culate the Scriptures amongst the natives, 
a direct attack was made upon the views 
qf the Society by an East Indian proprie- 
tor ; and it was proposed that the ques- 
tion might be publicly discussed at the 
India-House, whether exertions of this 
nature should be tolerated within our 
Asiatic Empire. Happily some of the most 
able supporters of the cause were at the 
head of the India direction ; and the pro- 
jector, finding but little encouragement 
to expect a favorable decision, withdrew 
the notice of a motion he had given on 
that subject at a court of East Indian 
proj^tors ; and all thoughts of further 
opposition were consequently relinquish- 
ed. It would not be consistent with any 
view of conciseness to detail the unfound- 
ed apprdiensions that were expressed on 
one side of the literary discussion on this 
tiDportant occasion, or the unanswerable, 
and for the most part obvious arguments 
on the other. It was impossible that the 
issue of such a question, debated before 
an enlightened pubh'c, could bo at all 
doubtful ; and Great Britain would have 
proved herself wholly unequal to the ex- 
alted part she had undertaken, if the ge- 
neral sentiment of the country bad not at 
onoe coincided with the illustrious presi- 
dent, who, in a pamphlet written on the 
subject, made an irresistible appeal to 
the good sense and consistency of the 
nation. 

To revert a little in the order of time to 
the transactions of the year, in another im- 
portant field of the Society *s exertions ; in 
consequence of information as to the state 
of the Cabnucs, from the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries at Sarepta, near Astrachan, and 
the Scotch Missionaries at Karass, a sum of 
money was granted ft>r the purchase of a set 
of types at St Petersbikrg« in aid of a trans- 
lation into their language, in whioh only 
detached portions of the Scriptures, exe- 
cuted by incompetent persons, had ap- 
peared in manuscript, md none in print 



The Calnnict, thoogfa some of them hamm 
been converted to Christianity, continue 
&T the most part Pagans : they speak a 
dialect of the Mongolian, and spring 
from the original stock of that extraordi- 
nary race, which, issuing many oentories 
ago from the mountainous and elevated 
region of central Asia, possessed tiiem* 
selves almost of the whole of that quar- 
ter of the globe. The written language 
of the Caknucs, Mongols, and also of tbe 
Burgats is nearly the same. Six^-five 
thousand families speaking Calmnc, mi- 
grated in 1771 to China, and are now ea- 
tablished under the protection of that go- 
vernment : their habits and mode of life 
resemble the ancient Scythian, and U 
does not appear that, for the last thousand 
years, they have undei^gone the least al- 
teration. The translation, therefore, w«a 
of great importance, as it was calcalatttdl 
for a people extending from the banks of 
the Wolga as far as Thibet and China. 

The types for the Tartar New Tests- 
roent, which was in contemplation, havini^ 
been prepared under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Adam Clarke, they were 
despatched early this year with paper 
and ink for 5000 copies. 

At the same time the Society felt an 
extreme solicitude to promote a pure eiU- 
tion of the Arabic Scriptures. This so^ 
ject was brought before the publioin 1803, 
and the prospectus of a plan for priatiDs^ 
an edition by subscription, was then pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, B. D. 
Chancellor of the Diocess of Carlyle, and 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. Its recommendation was par- 
ticularly urged by a representation of &e 
prevalence of that language in Western 
Africa, which Mr. Parke (whose iofbr^ 
mation on this subject was very tntereel- 
iog) considered as extending as low as 
the 11th and 10th degrees of N. latitude^ 
The qualification and fondness he as- 
cribed to Africans for reading Arabic» 
were also held forth as a strong conside- 
ration to the friends of divine truth, to 
supply them with the Word of God^ The 
negroes, acceding to the same intelli- 
gent traveller, stq seldom seen without a 
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book slang' by their aide, whererer they tam. The only oircumstance of further 

(no. They are in poteession of Arabic note which occurred on the subject at 

Versions of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and Che time, was the refusal of Dr. Adam 

the Psalms : and such is the general Clarke to receive any remuneration for 

eagerness to obtain them, that a copy of his able assistance. " God forbid,'* says 

the Pentateuch alone, has been sold for this generous friend of a cause to wtiicb 

the value of 20 guineas.* Yet this reli- he had rendered an important aid, «• that 

^ous knowledge imparted to the negroes^ j should receive any part of the Society's 

i» not derived from Christian, but Mabo- funds ; let this money, therefore, return 

medan sources, and the Koran has led on to its source ; and if it be the instrument 

to the reception of the historical parts of of carrying but one additional Bible to 

the Scripture, with which it is intimately any place or family, previously destitute 

oomiected. Such facts could not foil to of the words of eternal life, how much 

excite a deep interest in favour of the reason shall I have to thank God, that it 

proposed translation. The death of Pro- never became part of my property !" 

feasor Carlyle, however, and other cir- The Icelandic Testament having been 

curastances, having put a stop to the fur- finished, 1500 copies were despatched to 

ther progress of the work, 300 copies only that Island. But the war between Eng- 

bavingr been printed, a correspondence land and Denmark, unfortunately pre- 

was carried on with the Bishop of Lon- rented the transmission of tlie remain- 

4on, (who was extremely anxious to set ^^ . ^f ^hi^h, indeed, 500 copies destih* 

oo foot anew Arabic edition) and also the ^ f^ ^^ uiji^^p of Iceland, narrowly es- 

Bishop of Duriiam, who had patronized ^aped destruction, durinff the bombard - 

tke former undertaking, as well as other ^^j ^f Copenhagen. However, as the 

persons of competent information; parti- Testaments had been judiciously distri^ 

culariy the Rev. Mr. Usko, and Dr. h^ted in Iceland, through the agency and 

^dam Clarke. The Rev. George Re- direcUon of Mr. Pateiaon, and the Fdh- 

aoaard, of Sidney CoUege, Cambridge, ^^^ Society, and a forther relief of the 

who had been successively Chaplain at ^„tg of this interesting people being 

Constantinople and Smyrna, offered to practicable in another shape, £300 were 

correct the press; but there was conside- yoted fbr the purpose of printing: tlie 

mftOe difficulty in ascertaining a standard old Testament for their use. Mr. Pater- 

text: and the Polyglott adopted inPro- jon, before he became compelled to quit 



Carlyle's edition, was pronounced the DanUh capital, was fortunately ena- 
both by Mr. Usko, and Dr. Adam Clarke, tied to take some preliminary stepe t# 
to be incorrect. A new version, howe- ^any that resolution into effect 
rer, by Sabat, on respectable authority,! To advert next to the domestic and co- 
and corroborating testimonies seemed lonial sphere of the Society's operations; 
sufficient to supply this great desidera- « j^^ undertaking," says Mr. Owen, "io 
which the Society has enibarked,. has 

been recompensed with more pure and 

* On a recent occasion, this information was , ,^ , .«*;-/:*«*:«« *u^^ au^ ^^^ 

sinrulariv verified. Twelve copies of the Arabic unclouded satisfoction than the sup^ 
Bible, obtained through Dr. Carlyle's sobicnp- ply of the Gaelic Bibles. The interest- 
tion, were in the custody of a Missionary, who was • „atnr« of tbe service the liberal c»- ' 
nrrecked on the Coasi of Africa; and the books *°«f °*""® **' ^'** service, ine lioerai co- 
were sold with a part of tbe cargo redeemed operation of the Sooiety in Scotland for 
from the waves. But the Mahom^ naUves, Propagating Christian Knowledge, and 
who had purchased the Bibles, refused to re-sell '^ j _« • ^ \ ^ 
tbemiahhoDgh 8/. was offered for a single copy, the warm and overflowing gratitude of 
t ITie late learned and eateiprisiag Rev. H. the ingenuous receivers themselves, made 

Martyn : he communicated it, together with ^, . , r *u o^ • . /• 

Erplerius's Arabic Testament, iSe Bartlett the task of the Society a souroe of un- 

Butldinfli edhion, and the Polyglott, to a qualified pleasure, and ultimately assured 

learned Arab at Bushire for bis opinion, who ^ ^i^j lohonr &ml thAir *^w»b a fidl onJ 

rejected aU but Sabats, of which hTvcry much ^ "**'' i^tHmr, and tbeir ca^pes, a fuU ani 

jsiiproved. boi^urable reward." 
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In Ireland, which was at all times a 
subject of aflecttonate solicitude, every 
opportiinity was embraced to call forth 
tiie native energies of the inhabitants.- 
The strong recommendation of the claims 
of the Society to their patronage, which 
had been nrged by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to his brethren of the Irish Bench, 
conld not fail in producing a favourable 
effect The Archbishop of Cashel per- 
mitted his name to be inserted amongst 
the Vice Presidents. A Bible Committee 
was instituted by the Synod of Ulster : 
and a Society was this year established 
at Cork) under the patronage of the Bi- 
shop of the Diocess. 



a distribution in Bohemia 'and Silesia as to 
occasion regret that it had not been more 
extensive, whilst it called forth the roost 
affecting expressions of gratitude to the 
source from whence it emanated. At a 
moment of extreme depression, these ex- 
cellent and pious votaries of the cause in 
Prussia, imputing with true magnanimity 
and humiliation, the desolating jndgmeols 
which had befallen their country to a de- 
parture from God^ Holy Word, and ani- 
mated with the most exemplary veal, 
conceived the desigpo of printing 5000 
Bibles for their Polish fellow Christians. 

The British Society could not fiul to 
second 'their efforts with its liberal aid. 



Goree, Sierra Leone, New South which by successive grants, amounting to 



Wales, Gihraltar, and our North Ameri- 
can Colonic, were supplied with copies 
in English, Spanish, and Gaelic ; and in 
some instances the gifl was improved and 
repaid by liberal local contributions. 
Similar grants also were made to chari- 
table institutions, schools of gratuitous 
education, and individuals preferring rea- 
sonable claims to the benefiMstion. The 
supply of the French prisoners alone, ab- 
sorbed 7000 copies of the Testament 

In South America the efforts made by 
the Society to disseminate Spanish Testa- 
ments, though highly acceptable to the 
people, were for the time superseded by 
the events of the war, and the recovery 
of Buenos Ayres by Spain. But in the 
northern division of the New World, the 
Mohawk Gospel of StvJohn was received 
as an invaluable treasure, and a- further 
supply for the Hofinan Catholic and other 
Indians on the St Lawrence, was solicited 
from the same quarter. 

FIFTH YEAR. 
(From Msy 1, 1806, to May 1, 1809.) 
Xittle in the annals of the preceding 
year has offered itself in the heart of 
Europe. The war which raged there at 
this time, though it embarrassed the ex- 
ertions of our continental friends, by no 
means extinguitbed their hopes and ardor 
in the cause. The printing of the Bo- 
Bible, completed at Berlin in 



i;800, induced the projectors to enlaiige 
the edition to 8000 Bibles, and 2000 ad- 
ditional Testaments. 

From Basle, a report of the preceding 
year had announced the printing of the 
New Testament, which was issued in the 
spring of 1808 ; and in the course of tbe 
year, a complete Bible appeared. A« 
object of great importance also, to whicli 
the Basle Society directed its efforts, (and 
which from the facilities afibrded them in 
the prosecution of it, evinced the propriety 
of the Society *s removal to that station) 
was the supply of the Protestants in th« 
South of France, which had been com- 
menced with the assistance of some ex- 
cellent Ministers in Langfuedoc. Tliey 
had succeeded beyond every expectation, 
in disposing of French Bibles at reduced 
prices ; £100 was supplied by the British 
Society for that purpose: and, from so 
encouraging a beginning, they were in- 
duced to furnish their brethren at Basle, 
who projected an edition of the French 
Bible, with stereotype plates, with which 
the Society had supplied itself from an an- 
ticipation, that they might be so applied. 
To advert next to the North of Enrope. 
In Sweden, akbdugh on the first impres. 
sion it had been supposed that no want of 
the Scriptures existed amongst the peo- 
ple, yet when Mr. Faterson, on retiring 
from CopenhagvD, visited that kingdeoi, 
he found this idea correct, only so far as 
September 1807, was foUowed by to r^pid it related to the more respectable part of 
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the jaomamy. ,The poor inhabitants of 
coUigcs and cabins were found to be fiXr 
treneiy destitute. Tbis induced tbe So- 
eiety, on a confirmation of the iauct by 
owfuestionable Swedish authority, to pro- 
mise itsefiectnal co-operation in procuring 
the requisite supply. Mr. Paterson drew 
up a memorial representing tbe wants of 
the lower orders, -and the duty and means 
of relieving tbem, which led to the fonna- 
tioQ of the ETangelical Society at Stock- 
hoha^ under the high sanction of the king 
and privy council. The address of this 
newly formed Society to their brethren in 
Great Britain, is in a fine strain of ele- 
VAted piety. The oommunication called 
ibrth an immediate g^nt of £300 in aid 
of the generous purpose in contemplation ; 
and although the Society then formed, 
comprehended other collateral objects, it 
laid the foundation of a future national 
establishment, and of the first depot, in 
which the Scriptures were printed and 
accumulated for distribution in the north 
of Europe. 

Large editions of the* English and 
Welsh Scriptures were put to press thn 
year ; and impressions also in the Portu- 
guese, Italian, the ancient and modem 
Greeks the Dutch and Danish languages. 
In Portuguese^ the Society was led to an- 
ticipate a demand as well from 'many in- 
dividnals of that nation in British ships, 
aa from recent events which afforded ac- 
cess to Portugal and its Colonies. The 
Italian 'and modem Greek were destined 
for dispersion in diiferent parts of tbe 
Mediterranean, and the Levant, in which 
there was a great prospect of their utility. 
Tbe Re?. Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, originally 
called the attention of the Society to the 
modem Greek, and the expediency of 
adopting his wise suggestion, became af- 
terwards very obvious from the mtelligent 
iafinviaUon of Mr. Usko :* to whom the 

• Ahhoagh the service of the Church with the 
Greeks is performed in their ancient language, 
(as with the Italians in Latin,) yet the Ministers 
when they address their con^gations, and tlie 
people, ra «x>iBmon conversation, use the vulgar 
«ad cofrapi tongue. Translations of European 
itooks in this lan^aec, are perused by them 
with readiness and d^ght. 
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office of correcting the 'press was assigned 
from an offer of his services, which were 
thankfully received. Tbe Dutch and 
Danish translations, were undertaken to 
supply the prisoners of war of those na- 
tions, from the representation of the Kev. 
Dr.Wei^ninck, and the Rev. U. F. Rosing, 
minister of the Dutch and Danish Churcbee 
m London. ** If,*' said Mr. Rosing, in 
a very pathetic appeal in favour of his 
Danish countiymen, " the gift of the Bi- 
ble be a valuable thing, it must be pecu- 
liarly so to a man confined within the 
waUs of a prison.'* It was presumed also 
that the dispersion of these copies in the 
East and West Indies, would be favoured 
by the circumstances' of the war, which 
enabled on one occasion the agents of the 
Society to dispose of 750 copies of the 
Spanish New Testament amongst the sol- 
diers of Romana's army, when they were 
proceeding to join the Patiiotic standard 
in Spain. In like manner a number of 
French Testaments were disseminated 
amongst Jnnot's army, when driven by 
stress of weather into Penzance ; and W. 
H. Hoare, Esq. an active and Benevolent 
member of the Committee, who perform 
ed this office, had the satisfaction to find 
the donation treated by some of llic officers 
with apparent interest. 

The next sphere to which we advert in 
the history of the Society, is one of thc^ 
most interesting, and truly important in 
the extending limits of its innucncc. 
Many conspiring circumstances have con- 
secrated the soil of America as tbe foster 
parent of every Institution and happy 
suggestion, which is frauglit with an ame- 
lioration of the future destinies of our na- 
ture. The intelligence brought from 
Philadelphia that a Bible Society had been 
established there, and had received the 
patronage of this, tbe first city of one of 
the most rising, wise, and enterprising 
nations on earth, could not fail to excite 
the strongest emotions of delight. Amongst 
the first to give existence and eneigy to 
the Society in Philadelphia, was Dr. Rush, 
a physician of great eminence. An ex- 
cellent address announced its estabhsh- 
ment to the public, exciting the principal 
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cities throughout the UDkm to follow iti 
example, in a prophetic appeal, which in 
the progress of the history, it will he 
seen was not disappointed. The sum of 
£200 was immediately voted in aid of the 
transatlantic Society. 

This important occurrence in America 
was succeeded hy an event little less me- 
morable at home, the formation of the 
first Auxiliary Society. If the parent 
Institution afforded the active friends of 
Divine Truth an unexceptionable ground 
to stand on, and to establish a/uto^uMh 
the intelligent town of Reading may claim 
the distinction of having invented this, 
the great lever of the powerful machine. 
Similar associations in England, and Scot- 
land, particularly at Greenock, co-ope- 
rating in the gr^ designs of the British 
Society, though not tributary to them, 
bad been formed. But the merit of this 
invaluable discovery consisted in the per- 
fect conception of an instrument of in- 
calculable importance in the comlnnation 
of local exertions with those of the pa- 
rent Society. Amongst the ^eotleolen 
conspicuous on this interesting occasion, 
were the Rev. Dr. Valpey; the Rev. 
Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading; and 
the venerable William Sharpe, Esq. then 
io his eightieth year. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, one of the Vice Presidents of 
the Parent Society, cheerfully consented 
to become President of its new auxiliary. 
Kotliogbaro immediately fi^owed the ex- 
ample of Reading. 

To advert to the other parts of the 
united kidgdom ; in Ireland the newly 
formed societies at Doblin and Cork were 
active in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and were stimulated by the most 
aiiecling accounts of the want and diffi- 
culty amongst the lower orders, in many 
places, of procuring them. Four thou- 
^ sand eight hundred ninety-eight Bibles and 
Testaments were distributed by the for- 
mer society; and to the latter, 618 Biblee 
and 1 1 08 Testaments were issued from the 
repository in London ; a number of which 
was voted for the unhappy convicts on 
their way to Botany Bay. The Cofk 



Committee expressed Mljeir just aatcmkh- 
ment at any oppositioo to the ^fimon of 
divine truth, and of a society, which oaii 
have DO other design, or prospect of pro- 
selyteism, than as the sacred vohune it- 
self is cakiukted to produce that eSotL 

In Scotland the zeal of the Kirk was 
honourably distinguished. TbePreriiyte- 
ries of Lanark, Paisly, aod Ayr, were 
liberal in their oootributioDs ; and the 
Presbytery of Glasgow appointed an mo- 
Dual (Section to be made in &vour of te 
Society, at all thechurcfaea andchapds 
within its limits. 

In England, amongst ottieii worthy of 
notk%, the collections made thnnigfa the 
several congregations in the coonectiaB of 
the late Ret. John Wesley, was partica- 
larly great, amounting to £1300. IVs 
handsome contribution was tranmiitted 
through the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, to 
wIkmc serrices, and the liberality of that 
estimable body of Christians witii whkh 
be stands connected, as well as Jos^ 
Butterworth, $8q. M. P. for Coventiy; 
and Thomas Allen, Esq. for their skiM 
and candid co-qieration in its Commit- 
tee, the society stands emioeBtly in- 
debted. 

At the fifth annivemiy, ceiebraftcd 
under these prosperous cinmrnstances, 
the noble President, though labovriag 
under a severe and protracted indisposi- 
tk>n, appeared at his station in the chair, 
aod concluded a well digested report of 
the principal transactions oi the year, in 
a strain of the most elevated and pions 
feeliBg. The apphcation of the fottoiHng 
quotation from Isaiah, if we reflect on the 
many tracts already explored, and invit- 
ing the ageats of the Society in various 
remote parts of the world, will appear 
peculiariy happy ; '' How beantifo^opon 
the mouotains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that poUisbatb 
peace; that bringeth good tidings ef 
good, that publisheth salvation." 

SIXTH YEAR- 
(From May 1809, to May 1810.) 
The dawn of the preset year w» 
cbudedbyalossAf tiie most iirqpanMe 
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aatare to tiie Sooi«ty, the death of its 
naloos patron the ycnerable Bishop Pmr- 
tsoiis. In whom the^be$t qualities of the 
prelale, th^ philanthropist, andthechris- 
tian were united. The wisdom of his 
8i^;gestions in the infancy of the Institn* 
tion, the interest he took in its concerns, 
and the weight of his character and influ- 
ence, entitle him to the lasting gratitude 
of its friends. 

In the transactions of the present year, 
the formation of successive auxiliary so- 
cieties was particularly prominent. The 
distinguished example of Beading was, 
immediately followed by Edinbui^^h, Ex- 
eter, Manchester, Bristol, and other 
principal towns and cities in England ; 
by which £6000 were contributed to the 
general fund. At Manchester, and most 
other places, the valuable assistance of 
the secretaries of the parent Society was 
afierded, and their proceedings' were cha- 
racterized by that spirit, and those <)uali- 
ties which emanated from the fountain 
bead. In some instances, amidst local 
difficulties and opposition, the cause was 
greatly indebted for its adTancement, to 
Che ^terprize and persevering exertions 
of one or more individuals. Thus, at 
Manebester, the Rev. R. Tweddell; at 
Bristol, Mr. Thomas Richardson, and 
tlie venerable Richard Reynolds, Esq. 
were eminently useful : but a further spe- 
ciicatioB of individual services would be 
difficuHt where so much would demand 
o«ir notice ; and indeedin many instances 
the unassuming authors of the elemen- 
tary i^ovements, when they had excited 
the publio feeling with a truly Christian 
aptrit, relinquished to co-adjutors of great- 
er weight or influence, whom they had 
enliated in the cause, that precedence 
which they nught have claimed for them- 
•cites; satisfied with being the humble 
tetramentB ef promoting the eternal in- 
terest of mankind, and disclaiming the 
idea oTany temporal reward, asincompa- 
tftle with the best motive of their exer- 
tieosv At several of the primary meet- 
ing^ the sampHeity of the general prin- 
ciple of the Association, and the suMi- 
nkyof the cause in the written and otal 



addresses, were descanted upon, with a 
high degree of eloquence and ability ; 
and the efforts of opposition were at once 
overpowered, by an ebullition of Chris- 
tian, and philanthropic feeling, of which 
there is scarcely any parallel in the his- 
tory of preceding times.* 

In Ireland the affairs of the Society vrere 
equally prosperous. His Grace the Lord 
Primate became patron of the Dublin, 
now Hibernian Society, the Archbishop 
of Dublin President ; and the Archbishop 
of Tuam, and the Bishops of KUdara. 
Derry, Limerick, Cork, Down and Kil- 
lala, and the Provost of Trinity College^ 
were among the Vice^residents. The 
parent Society seconded the dispositioas 
in its favour in Ireland, by various grants 
this year, of £500 to the Hibernian So*- 
ciety, £300 to the Cork Auxiliary, and 
the same to the Synod of Ulster, whose 
exertions, for supplying the poor of their 
ownoongregations, had been considerable. 
It was determined also to print an edition 
of 2000 copies of the New TesUmcnt in 
the native Irish language, conformable 
to the accredited version of Bishop Be- 
dell, originally translated by Daniel (af- 
terwards Archbishop of Tuam) in 160^ 
and printed in the Irish character. Dr* 
Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, and Provost 
of Trinity College, translated the Old 
Testament in 1640, which was pi;inted 
by Robert Boyle, after remaining forty 
years in manuscript. 

The Society devoted some share of its 
attention td an interesting and unasauin- 
ing class of fellow labourers, the Mora- 
vian Brethren, to whose benevolent zeal 
and missionary exertions our transatlantic 
colonies, and tl^e South of Africa, have 
been particularly indebted. Assistance 
was affbrded them in a translation of St. 
John's Gospel into the l^Ssquimaux Ian 

* About this period tbe writer cannot but re- 
call to mind with infinite satisfaction, that bis 
own feelings were first excited ^ and afterwards 
at a Provincial Meeting, at which the illustnotii 
President and two of the Secretaries assisted, 
be felt himself more overpowered than by ai^ 
eff^l which riietoric could have produced, from, 
the unaffected piety and apostoHc simplicity, 
with which the great author and supporters of 
the plan recomnieaded it to the-peUtc. 
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l^uage, with an engfagement to aid in' 
priDting^ tha^ of St Lukd ; the Brethren 
coDseotiog* to print these portions of the 
Scripture s^ they stood in the canon, al* 
thongh by a practice in generel us« 
amongst the Moravian congregations, the 
translations had been made of a harmony 
of the Scriptures. On this account, an 
objection had been made to a Cahnuc 
translation by their Missionaries in Sa- 
repta. 

The resources of the^ Society were also 
employed in assisting the distribution of 
the Scriptures at home, through the me- 
dium of charitable institutions. 

Amongst the foreign tr^msactions of the 
year, (which we proceed to notice) the 
Society- at Basle sucbessfully disseminated 
the sacred volume amongst Protestants 
and CaUiolios in the Sou^ of France.— > 
With the assistance of the British Society, 
an edition was completed at the station 
just named in the Churchwalshe dialect 
of the Romaoese tongue, for the inhabi- 
tants of the Grisons, amongst whom it 
was distributed ; and another was set on 
fioot in their appropriate dialect, fur the 
use of the Ladins, who also speak the 
same tongue, and inhabit the Italian 
frontier. 

The zeal and spirit manifested by the 
Catholic Society at Ratisbon, were pecu- 
liarly distinguished. In little more than 
a year, notwithstanding the difficulties 
attending such an undertaking, two com- 
plete editions of the Bible, and a greater 
part of a third, were disposed of amongst 
the members of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion.' The gift was every where 
thanktiiUy reeved in Austria, Bavaria, 
and Switzerland. In Bavaria, Professor 
Sailer, an eminent scholar and divine, 
declared the Scriptures were in every one's 
hands; and many catholic clergymen, 
publicly recommended the perusal of 
(hem. 

The Society at Berlin, to whose dignified 
constancy we adverted last year,continued 
to prepare alaiig^ edition for the service of 
Poland, and drew from their British friends 
a loan in aid of those persevering exer- 
tions, which were witnessed with the 
deepest interest and admiration. 



lb Sweden the caote proceeded with 
greater sncceas and rapidity* TlireeMC- 
cessive editions of the New Teatament ia 
the course of one year ; and in the whole, 
shortly afterwards, 11,000 copies were 
issued for a population in Which it will be 
recollected, the want of them could with 
difficulty be at first discerned. Areao- 
lution was then formed to print the OM 
Testament. The British Society, at the 
suggestion of their correspondents, Mestn. 
Paterson and Henderson, had appropri- 
ated £50 to an edition of 5000 copies of 
the New Testament, for Swedish, NoN 
wegian, and Russian Lapland, in 1808. 
The distribution of these volumes, was 
offered to the Stockholm Society, and 
cordially accepted. The first report of 
this Institution is peculiarly animating, 
and gives a striking exposition of tl^ 
broad foundation, and elevated ground 
on which the parent*Society has erected 
its standard, so successfully displayed to 
the different nations of Christendom*— 
It adds, ''The list of. Swedish subscri- 
bers to this glorious book, contains per- 
sons of all j-anks, from the first oohb- 
men and dig^tarics of the land, down to 
the poorest. servants, peraoos who agree 
with us in thinking, that the. highest act 
of benevolence which man can show to 
bis fellow, is to open to him an opportu- 
nity of reading the Bible." 

The prediction of the Philadelphia So< 
ciety, in its address, to the American pob- 
lic, was quickly verified in the most en- 
lightened and respectable quarters of the 
union. Societies were formed at Hart^ 
ford, in Connecticut ; Princetown, New- 
Jersey; and Boston. In New-York^ the 
most flourishing city i« the confederatioB, 
which g^ves the tone to public sentijDieAt 
over one of the fairest pordona of its te^ 
ritory, no less than three Socieliea vere 
this year set on foot The last of tbfMe 
Institutions was formed under the patnm- 
ageof that pious and excellent prelwte. 
Bishop Moore, to whose exemplaiy i^ 
FM^ter and Christian benevolence, sdl'vlK^ 
had the hi^ppinesa to know hitt,,^iqoint 
fi4t to bear the strongest testtinemu Qa 
a communication to the paz^n^ Sooietj^ 
of the formation of this Institutioii amoBgat 
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libt £piscq>alian population of tbe state, 
and comprehending the collateral object 
of providing Prajer.BookSy a tpecific do- 
nation was made in its favour, of Bibles 
and Testaments to thetalue of 100/. 

The sixth anniversary was celebrated 
by an attendance greatly exceeding in 
number and rank what had been witness- 
ed on any former occasion. The noble 
President recounted, in the hearing of an 
animated multitude, the transactions of 
the past year. Two Irish Bishops were 
added to ^the number of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, and there was a large accession of 
new subscriptions, and donations, to the 
general fund. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 
(From, May, 1810, to May, 1811.) 
Notwithstanding the objections inter- 
posed on the part of the Indian govern- 
ment to the conversion of the natives, as 
related in the transactions of the fourth 
year, the Baptist Missionaries continued 
to translate and print the Scriptures, 
with great talent and assiduity, in the 
East. On the reduction of .the col- 
lege at Fort WiUiahi, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Brown and Dr. Buchanan were 
the l^rovofit, and Vice-Provost, they also 
being released from the restraint which 
had been imposed upon them by the 
government of India, in their official 
characters, were free to devote them- 
selves to the same employment. It be- 
came therefore the object of their parti- 
cular solicitude, to encourage individuals 
to propeed with their versions, and to 
contribute etery possible aid to the dif- 
ferent Missionaries connected with So- 
cieties in England and Scotland thus em- 
ployed, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in the South. Dr. Buchanan, 
before the reduction of the College, had 
propctted to establish a Christian Institu- 
tion In India, with the view of encou- 
raging oriental translations, on an en- 
larged scale. The Society, although they 
did not co-operate directly in his plan, 
which he communicated to them, yet 
finding, on the representation of their In- 
dfitn oorrespoDdent, Dr. Brown, that ar- 
aogeaients were made, by wbich cor- 
Vol IV-— N«. v. 47 



reot editions of tbe Scriptores might be 
expected in most of the principal lan- 
guages of India, in Persian, Arabic, 
Shanscrit, and also in the Chinese ; and 
that translations were actually proceeding 
with good efiect, under the management 
of able scholars, whose number in differ- 
ent parts was daily increasing, deter- 
mined in January, . 1809, to appropriate 
from its funds 1000/. annually, for three 
successive years, to promote this great 
object In the August following, George 
Udney, Esq. the Rev. Dr. Brown, T. 
Thomason, (Dr. Buchanan being then 
returned to England) Dr. Carey, W. 
Ward, and J. Marsham, in conformity 
with the request previously made to them 
by the Society, constituted themselves a 
Corresponding Committee. Measures 
were then taken to forward translations 
in the Hindoostanee, Arabic, Persian and 
Telinga languages, besides those in the 
hands of the Serampore Missionaries; 
and the Secretary, Dr. Brown, was re- 
quested to communicate with Tranque^ 
bar, Tanjore, Bombay, Cochin, and Cey- 
lon. The ]^v. Dr. John, at Tranque- 
bar; the Rev. C. Pohl^, at Trichinopoly ; 
and the Rev. Mess. Kohloff and Horst, 
at Tanjore ; Missionaries in connectioQ 
with the Society' for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, severally expressed their 
joy and gratitude, on being invited to co- 
operate. The communication with Co- 
chin and Bombay, led to important infor- 
mation, with respect to the Malayalim 
version of the Gospel ; and the Society 
was particularly indebted to the ready 
acquiescence of Sir James M*Intosb, 
at Bombay, in promoting its views ; and 
pf General Macaulay, then resident at 
Travancore, for his patronage in tbe de- 
sign of printing the Malayalim Scrip- 
tures. From a report also of the Cor- 
responding Committee, it appeared that 
the Rev. Mr. Desgranges, an inde/atiga- 
ble and pious Missioiiary firom the London 
Society, with the assistance of a con- 
verted Brahmin (Anunderayer) was em- 
ployed at Vizigapatam in a translation of 
the Testament in the Telinga language ; 
and the Rev. H. Martyn, one of the Com- 
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jpttny*8 Cliapldiis, and a man of exalted 
pietjr and talents, was diligently preparing 
translations of the Holj Scriptures into 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee, 
with the assistance of Sabat, an excel- 
lent Arabic scholar, and Mina Fitmt, a 
l^ersian of industry and great ability. 
In the beginning of the year 1810, through 
the instmmentalitjT of the Society^s zea- 
lous agent, Dr. Brown, a subscription of 
9000 rupees was entered into at Calcutta, 
inrthe purpose of distributing the Tamul 
Scriptures through the newly formed 
Cdmntttee in Tanjore, where a great 
want, on inquiry, was discoFered to exist 
At the instance also of Dr. Brown, the 
Indian Committee established a Bib- 
liotheca Biblica, consisting of a Reposi- 
tory to contain Bibles in all languages, 
Ibr sale at moderate prices, and such 
tMX>kB as might fitoilitate the work of 
translatloii. These measures etcited in 
India, an interest highly &yourable to the 
fiews of the Society ; and their grant of 
1000(. annually, was immediately dou- 
bled. A fount of Tamul types was sent 
oat, with other supplies, for the Mission- 
aries at Tanjore, and for the Malayalim 
Scriptures printing at Bombay. 

In the North of Europe, at this time 
the friends of the Institution were not 
idle. The Berlin edition of the Polish 
Scriptures was oompleted, and a Com^ 
mittee was formed at Koningsbeig, con- 
sisting of some highly respectable lay 
and ecclesiastical characters, who re- 
solved to print a Lithuanian Bible. To 
this undertaking the British Society, 
satisfied of an earnest local disposition to 
activity, contributed 500/. of which 300/. 
was advanced on the first establishment 
bf the Committee. The information 
iMn aome of the Russian Provinces on 
the BaUiCt increased an anxiety to be 
useful in tiiat quarter. The peasants 
were repsesented as generally able to 
read, though amongst 400,000 families, 
not one Bible was to be found; and it 
was detetmined to encourage the forma- 
tion of a Livonian Society, 600/. being 
voted for that purpose which, in the suc- 
4;eeding year, was increased to 1000/. 



In the South of Europe, Sicily and Msl^ 
ta began to experience the benefits of 
the Institution. The distribution of lU^ 
lian Testaments in Sicily, was encooFBged 
by persons of the g^reatest respectability 
at Messina, and met with an extreowtj 
warm reception from the people ; amongd 
whom they were widely disseminated. la 
Malta, also, by the exertions of the Rer. 
W. Terrott, Chaplain to the Governor^ 
and the Rev. W. Laing, who afterwards, 
on Mr. T's. departure, suppKed his place, 
a judicsious and extensive circulatieo of 
the Italian Testament was promoted in 
Malta, as well as Sicily, and the Islands 
of the Archipelago. Dr. Nandi« a Ffaj- 
sician and Professor of Chemistry, in the 
CoUegeof Lavalette, espoused the came ; 
and, from his religious connectkms as a 
Catholic, was eminently serviceable tie it 
Many fathers of families, testified the sa- 
tisfaction which, with their wives and del- 
dren, they had derived from their TestSr 
ments ; and the country priests oiHipe- 
rated in its dissemination. The snooea 
of the first edition of the Italian Testa- 
ment, induced the adoption of sterco^ppe ; 
and plates were cast, that copies «%lit 
be furnished without delay, on new cmei^ 
gencies. 

In America, now become one of tin 
most extensive and animated scenea of 
the Society's operations, InstitutioDs, 
after the example of the Northern States, 
were formed in South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia ; and also in the East, in Maine. The 
parent Society,. in testimony of ita aifeo- 
tion and respect, immediately traosmit- 
ted too/, to each of them« with a letter of 
congratulation. The official cooaBraai- 
cation of the formation of a Society in 
Georgia, with much delicacy, pmfeti e d 
to decline any extension of the Sodely'a 
liberality, from a confidence in ita local 
prospects. But the Committee cooU not 
foil to appreciate, and meet this geneions 
sentiment as it deserved. Besides a dis- 
position not to withhold their acouafamed 
ofiering to transatlantic Societies in their 
infoncyin this instance, they were par- 
ticularly prompted to confer it finom die 
pleasing intelligence, that an attaitinn to 
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Fal%ioB, fattd in manj ptrts of Creoi|ria, 
witbiii a few jean, been esoited, where 
the utmost profligacy aixl hninorality had 
preriously prevailed ; and that in par- 
ticular, the same spirit had been directed 
to the religious instruction of the exten- 
sive black population of that state. 

Amongst the domestic transactions of 
the year is to be noticed, the completion 
of the Irish and Manks Testaments. The 
former, according to the opinion of Dr. 
Neibon, of Dundalk, an eminent Irish 
sehular, appeared extremely accurate. 
The latter was patronized by thie Bishop 
of Seder and Man, who addressed a let- 
ter to his clei^y on the subject, and 1326 
copies were issued to be put in circula- 
tion m) the Island, under the roost favour- 
al»le auspices. 

To Captains William Blake and Hop- 
kins, statioiied at Milfbrd Haven, the So- 
cie^ was indebted for the first suggestion 
of supplying a want of Bibles amongst 
the crews of 30 Revenue Cutters under 
their inspection ; and for directing the at- 
tention of the Committee, to the future 
velief of various persons occupied on the 
irinoipal rivers, and at diffiBrent stations 
on the coast. Such wants will now be 
effectually obviated by Marine Bible 
Associations. 

The prisoners in France also were not 
fiMfotten this yeap, amongst the British 
objects of relief; and a letter from the 
agent of the French Minister of the Ma- 
rine, acknowledged the receipt of 100 
Bibles and 500 Testaments for their use ; 
to the proper distribution of which, a due 
attention was promised. Upon this, and 
on various other occasions, the views of 
the Society were readily promoted by 
the Transport Board, and every depart- 
ment of g^emment service ; and a simi- 
lar tribute is due to the East India Com- 
pany for the aMistance it has afibrded. 

The formatioQ of auxiliaries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, kept pace this 
yetr with the former. The Societies al- 
ready in existence, felt every disposition 
to eKpand the benefits of the InttitutioD, 
by using their local tnfinence, to promote 
<nb»dlnaU and kindred associations with- 



in their respective spheres, and in eoan. 
instances at a distance from them. Thns», 
important Sodetiee in Cornwall and. 
Glamorganshtre, have been attributed t» 
the suggestions of the distinguished friende 
of the cause at Bristol^ and Manchester 
was considerably influential in rendering 
the same office to the founders of the aux- 
iliary at Liverpool; the value bTwhicb 
may be estimated from its immediate coQ* 
tribution of 1800/. to the parent Institu- 
tion, under circumstances of great com- 
mercial distress. The progressive in- 
crease of distribution this year was so. 
great, that 100,000 oopies were issued^ 
from the Society's Depositoiy. In vari- 
ous quarters its bounty was received with: 
gratitude and joy. At the Cape of Good; 
Hope, the Dutch Bibles were acknow- 
ledged to be a very seasonable and usefolt 
sup{>ly. And at the sanie settlement, as 
well as Plyipouth, the satisfaction affiwd- 
ed many of the poor soldiers and sailorsy. 
their wives, £unilies, and widows, by ai 
gift of the sacred volume, was extremely 
gratifying and affecting. To the unedu- 
cated Esquimaux at Labrador, the pre- 
sent of St. John's Gospel was a subject 
of delight, no less pure and unexpected 
than the Bible amongst those Negroes in 
the West Indies, whose minds had been 
prepared for it, by the pious attention of 
the Moravian ministers. 

The seventh anniversary, which wai 
c^brated for the first time in the com- 
modious hall at the Free Mason's Tavern, 
and at which the details were as usual 
brought forward in an excellent report 
prepared by the President, left adeej^ 
impression in iavor d the Institution; 
and it would have added much to the in- 
terest of the day, had it been known at 
the time, that the Philadelphia SocVty 
was engaged in the same benevolent and 
delightful employment Amongst other 
topics of deep and lasting impression, thf( 
President adverted to the moral and re- 
ligious effects to Individuals and society 
at large, from the influence of the Hoi/ 
Scriptures ; '*It is now" said he, «< wibdat 
STO years since the light of revebtion 
shon^ with fbH lustre on this kiilgdoiD ; 
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fiir ihen it was, that the inhabitantrilrst sum of £300 wais ^iven to the BerUo 80- 

^tained the inyahiable pn^lege of bav- ciety to MicouTage a new impreeaieD of 

ing the Bible in thetr own language. It 5000 copies. In Sweden the exertiootaf 

was justly said of the dirines who first the Stockholm Evangelical Society hid 

tltuislated the Scriptures into English, been extremely spirited. They had print- 

Hiese, with Jacob, **roird away the stone ed four editions of the Testament of 



riDom the well of life;'^ and the British 
l^iety, it might be afflnned, had opened 
the chaonel to convey it far and 'wide. 
The utihty of the Society had been suf- 
ficiently demonstrated to occasion sur- 
prise, that it should have been so long 
deferred ; ** But," adds the reporter, with 
pious and unaflccted humility, *' times 
and seasons are in the power of Grod ; 
those to whom thuB duty has been now 
assigned, considering themselves as his 
hoDoured instruments, will ascribe tlie 
p^ai8e to him alone to whom it is (or can 
be] due. With such sentiments in Uieir 
hearts, instead of adverting to any na- 
tional or individual pretensions, and the 
feeble exertions of tlie frail agents of the 
moment, the conductors of the Society 
cannot £ul to render it a blessing to the 
human race ; and found its claims to suc- 
cess, upon a rock as solid and eternal, 



16,600 copies, and an edition of the Bi- 
ble of 5000, on standing types, a tfai&g 
before unknown in that kingdom. AH 
the impressions had been rapidly disposed 
of^ and new editions anticipated; bat 
their local means being represented as 
lamentably deficient, £200 were voted 
for carrjing the design' into immediate 
execution. While primarily intent on 
the supply of Sweden, the Stockholm So- 
ciety manifested also a zeal in secoodiog 
the views of the parent Society, with 
respect to Lapland ; and Bbhop Norden 
having completed, at the Bible Society's 
expense, the edition of 5000 Laponese 
Testaments, one half the number was 
sent to Stockholnfi for Swedish Lapland, 
and the remainder for the Laponese pos- 
sessions of Norway and Russia. But to 
the Stockholm Society, who seconded the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Paterson, the 



as that kingdom which it seeks to estab- British Society's correspondent, the most 



important benefit is to be ascribed, and 
the commencement of those glorions pro- 
ceedings, under the patronage of the Em- 
peror of Russia, which originated in the 
foi-mation of the Society at Abo. A me- 
morial had been transmitted from Stock- 
holm to London, representing the wants 



lish." 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

(From May, 1811, to May, 1812.) 

The Berlin Society having completed 

this year the Polish Bible, many copies 

were sold in Warsaw, Upper Silesia and 

Austrian Galhcia; but from tlje scarcity of Finland, comprehending a population 
cf specie, and the inability of the lower of 1,300,000 souls, and requiring assist- 
classes to purchase, the British Society ance. Mr. Paterson therefore being de- 
directed 1000 copies to be distributed puted, witli the aid and countenance of 
gratuitously at their expense. And as the Stockholm Society, waited upon the 
the Koningsberg Committee had supplied Governor General (Count Steinhie),) and 
the Poles in Prussia, and resolved to fur- also the Bishop of Finland, to call their 
nisi some copies to every Polish School attention to the subject, with an offer of 
in Lithuania, 500 Polish Bibles, and 1000 £500 as an encouragement to print the 
Tesuments were confided to them for Scriptures, and set on foot a Society for 
sale, and gratuitous disposal. The pro- the province. The proposal being cor- 
ceeds of the sales being destined for a dially received, on a communication «f 
second edition of the Litliuanian Bible, the same to the Emperor of Russia^ his 
The impression of the Bohemian Bible Imperial Majesty not only approved, but 
b«iig sold, and a further addiUop of 1500 offered his patronage, and a grant of 5(We 
' copies each, being made from two quar- rubles to promote the distribution of the 
ters way, in Bohemia and Moravia, the Scriptures. A Bible Society was in ««• 
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ieqsenoe set on foot, "with the concur- 
rettoe of flie clergy, and sapjsorted by tbe 
fttrther connt€^ance of the Imperial Mo- 
narcb, who consented that a considerable 
com rent, originally destined for such a 
purpose, should be appropriated for the 
benefit of the Institution. With this as* 
•istance, as well as private contributions, 
the Society was enabled immediately to 
commence its important opefations. The 
expedient of standing types was employ- 
ed, by which the price of the sacred 
Vfrfume became reduced to purchasers, 
and a periodical supply was famished 
for many succeeding generations. Ano- 
ther very important and intorestiog trans- 
action distinguished this year, the estab- 
lishment Of a Society at Presburg in 
Iffnngary, The Rev. F. Leo, a German 
Lutheran Clergyman, at whose disposal, 
on a projected visit to his own country, 
dome German Bibles and Testaments had 
been placed, on visiting Hungary, found 
the greatest scarcity of Bibles in the 
Hungarian and Slavonian dialects, a- 
mongst a population consisting of more 
than 1,500,000 Protestants in that coun- 
try, '.rhe British Society held out tbe 
prospect of a grant of £500 ; and the 
basis was soon laid by the prompt exer- 
tions of five Professors, under the patron- 
age of an illustrious Protestant lady, 
(the Baroness Dezay,) of an Hungarian 
Bible Society. Having adopted such 
measures as there was reason to suppose 
would secure the support both of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, they commenced 
their operations with the purchase of 1800 
c^opies of a Bohemo-Slavonic edition of 
tbe Bible, published by a zealous and in- 
defatigable Professor of Slavonic litera- 
ture, and remaining unsold from the dis- 
tress and penury of the inhabitants. 
Happily at this time Uie disposition of the 
Austrian government favoured the ac- 
complishment of the Sbciety^s object, as 
the Emperor and King had just given per- 
mission to the Protestants -of Hungary, 
belonging to the Augsbui^ Profession, to 
erect a printing press of their own ; a 
privilege which they had never enjoyed 
before.—" Our Huss," said the Directors 
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in their communication to fhe parent S6- 
ciety, *^was the follower of your Wick- 
liffe. From you tbe first rays of the light 
of Holy Scripture penetrated to us. Now 
aftei; the lapse ttf fourxentnries you are 
preparing again to confer on us tliis gift.^ 
At the same time the excitement of an 
extraordinary attention to the Holy Scrip- 
tures was perceived in certain parts of 
Catholic Germany, (more especially Ba- 
varia) as appeared from some admirable 
letters, from Roman Catholic Priests 
to the Society, and the expressions of 
cordiality and affection from the members 
of that communion towards their breth- 
ren of the Protestant confession. The 
Italian and modern Greek Testaments 
continued also to circulate, and find 
thankful and diligent readers in Malta, 
Sicily, the Greek Isles, and other places 
on the Mediterranean. Tbe impression 
made on many members of the Greek 
and Catholic Church, correspond wKh 
the liberal sentiment cJf Pope Piui VI. 
." That the sacred oracles should be open 
to every one."* 

In India the Corresponding Committee 
at Calcutta was extremely active, and 
by their exertions, 73,499 Bupees were 
contributed to the funds of the Society ; 
and 2,1 GO towards the estabiishmeni of 
the proposed hbrary for the use of tlie 
Translators. The Tamul and Portuguese 
Scriptures were diffused and received 
with joy and gladness, through a wide 
region of Christians in Taujore and Tran- 
quebar. From the latter, the exceJJent 
Dr. John, communicated no less tljan \li 
addresses from native Catechists and 
Schoolmasters, and 15 were sent by the 
llev. Mr. Kohloff, from I'anjore, with 
grateful acknowledgments of tbe highly 
valued gift. 

This was shortly afterwards followed 
by the establishment of an important So- 
ciety at Calcutta, supported by some of 
the most distinguished European resi- 
dents, and tlje patronage of the Chief 
Secretary of the Governor General. An 
affecting appeal had been made in a dis- 
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nif^is^ia the ttroogest muHier tile dttty 
of soppljiBgHhe waatB of 900,000 Chris- 
tians. One thooiand poands, on re- 
ceipt Jo( the intellifODce^ were ^rmnted 
to the Calcutta aujuliarj, aad the an- 
nual oontribaition of £9000 to the Cor- 
respondioi^ Committee, doubled. 

The proceedings of the Societies esta- 
blished in the United States, were cha- 
racterised bj zeal, judgment, and ability ; 
and a sentiment of genuine cathoUeiBm 
distinguished their intercourse with the 
parent Society. A much greater scarcity 
of BiUes was discovm^ amongst the 
poor in that enlightened country than 
could have be^n expected, and they were 
received with gratitude, and in not a few 
cases even with tears of joy. 

The spirit which had gone f<nrth the 
preceding year, continued to dis|^y itself 
in the United Kingdom with prodigious 
effect. In Britain, fifty new Societies, 
with their several branches, were esta- 
blished; fourteen comprehended 12 en- 
tire counties ; and they united in their 
patronage. Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cesk of Wales, the Dukes of Gloucester, 
Bedford, Buccleugh, Grafton, and Man- 



cheater; ^ lifoi^qiieaaei of BttdkiBglM> 
ComwaUis, Hertford, and Haat|r; Ubmm 
Earls, nioe VisoooBlB, Bine BaiOBi,aai 
many geotleroeD of the first iiatiBctkB, 
property, and inftwnoe. 

The demand for copies of Uie EDgttdi 
Scriptures became so great, that Hm 
means of the Society were wholly iaada- 
quate to the sapplyt- and the two mifer- 
sities were iodooed to add to the nmnber 
of their presses. The king's priateis also 
entered into a liberal engageaMot ia the 
exercise ef the powers of their pateBt, 
which was expected to aflord a ooasidH^ 
aUy increased supjrfy. 

So vast was the crowd at the aBBiver- 
saiy of this year, that many penooa, hni 
some of the fost distinction, were pre- 
vented taking any share in the b usino ss^ 
from the impracticability of obtaioinir*^ 
mission. Two new Bishops from the 
Irish bench, severally addressed the meet- 
ing, and expressed their cordial satislao- 
tion, together with the Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the Bishops of Norwich and Satti* 
bufy, with whom they tock a share m 
the interesting ceremony of the day. 
(7b be fxmdudei in cur nexU) 
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CivUizaiUm (f the Indiant, 
Mb. Hollet, 
A T a yearly meeting of the Society of 
•^^Friends, held at Philadelphia in April 
1818, a Committee appointed for the gra- 
dual ctvihsatien of the Indian natives, 
made an interesting report. I have acci- 
dentally obtained a copy, from which I 
have selected the following extracts, 
which may prove acceptable to the read- 
ers of the Monthly Magazine. 

K. Q. 

The Committee state, << That soon af- 
ter their last communication to the meet- 
ing, they proceeded to discliarge a duty, 
that, on deliberate considerajtoi, the situ- 



ation of the Indians of the Seneca nation 
seemed to require ; which was to address 
the Prasident of the United States on 
their behal£ Accordingly three of their 
number were separated, to present to 
the President a memorial on the sub^ec^ 
which had been previously agreed to by 
the Committee. 

** In the sixth month, the Friends iqp- 
pointed to that service reported, that they 
all attended at the city of Waahingtao, 
and readily obtaining an interview wilih 
the President of the United States, pre- 
sented him wi& the memorial of the Ccaa- 
mittee, whidi he appeared topMnse wfA 
attention; and furnished a satiifiioteQ 
oppcnrtunity for the coBummicatioii wiwrndk 
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amSmukU tnd femulBi as oocurred to 
dkem on the ocoasioD : he likeirise gave 
an aHoraace of hit attentiyely perusiiig 
aad cmmAetvog the rarioas documents at 
the same time presented. In concluding* 
theb report, the Friends expressed their 
belief that the applicatioD thus made to 
the ezecutire department of our goyem- 
ment, was proper and seasonable. 

** The duty derolyed on the committee 
appearing to require cloae attention, se- 
Feral of its members were deputed to yi- 
ait the natiyes settled on the Alleghany 
and Cattaragus riyers, and our Friends 
residing among them. In the eighth 
OHmth last, four of the number proceeded 
to the respectiye settlemmts, and spent 
seyeral weeks amongst them, in attending 
to the yarious seryices of their appoint- 
ment The substance of a part of their 
feport will, it is thought, exhibit to the 
meeting the state of the concern at that 
time. Of Cattaragus, they obserye: 
«The settleraento of the Indians at this 
place are scattered about ten miles in 
Jength, many of whic& we haye yisited ; 
, and firom the obsenrations we haye been 
enabled to make, it appears that they are 
gradually progressing in agriculture. 
, They haye more grain growing this sea- 
son than usual ; they haye fenced in ma- 
ny fields, and laid out their farms more 
detached from each other than formerly. 
It is supposed that they haye more than 
■two hundred acres of com growing, which 
generally looks well ; beside a hundred 
acres under cultiyation in spring wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and yarious other yegeta- 
bles. Their stocks of cattle and horses 
are much increased ; and diyers of the In- 
dians haye enclosed lots of grass, on 
which they gather hay ibr winter. Many 
of their women haye made considerable 
progress in spinning. The last year se- 
veral of them joined in making about se- 
venty yards of linen cloth, which was 
dfyided among them in proportion to the 
quantity of yam that each had spun. 
Several pieces were also made by indiyi- 
dualf , amounting to upwards of one hun- 
dned yards. 
<«^ The hit trinter, when the natives of 



tius settlement wen inibmed of Uie do- 
nation of previsions intended to be made 
to them by the committee, they agreed 
that Friends should defer the distribution 
until the time of putting in their spring 
crops, and accordingly kept their femiliea 
in th^ woods hunting until about thai 
time ; when the provisions provided by 
Friends for this purpose, were divided 
amongst them, which enabled them to 
remain at home for a month or six weeks, 
uid to attend to the putting into the 
groand their spring crops. The potatoes 
they received were generally planted. 
There were fifty-ieven families of Sene- 
cas, and thirteen of Munoies, consisting 
of three hundred and ninety individuals, 
who partook of the donation ; which, be- 
side enabling them to increase their cropa 
the present season, had otherwise a sahi- 
tary effect' 

«< Of the settlement at Tunesassab, 
they say : « There are seventy families 
on this reservation, all except four of 
whom have homed cattle, amounting in 
number to upwards of four hundred 
head. They have more horses than are 
of ady&ntage to them. Their com, oats, 
and buckwheat, promise to afibrd them a 
plentifol supply the ensuing winter. Se- 
yeral of them have raised spring wheat ; 
and lome of them are preparing to sow 
winter grain this fall. But although 
there seemed to be a disposition of im- 
provement prevalent in yarious respects, 
yet it was evident, that their attention, 
latterly, being much drawn to the cut- 
ting and rafting of pine timber, has re^ 
tardedthoir progress in' agriculture. Ma- 
ny of (heir women continue spinning, and 
the manufacturing of clothing. 

'* On visiting the school taught by cue 
of our Friends, it was found that eighteen 
Indian lads attended, who, generally, had 
made satisfactory progress in learning. 
Several of them could read the English 
language. The cleanliness of their per- 
sons the order observable in the school, 
and the attention they paid to their learn* 
ing, a£K>rded an encouraging p^mpeot of 
the issue of the attempt makii^ for their 
instruction." 
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^ It appears that tbe number of nativei before they coOnneiiced nmnuif thar 
at this place, who partook of the provi- lines, and were not certain whether diey 
sioDS furnished by the Committee in the would be ready before next spring ; but 
time ofthe scarcity last winter, amounted when they were ready, they would in- 
to &Te hundred and twelve. form Friends of it . 

" In consequence of an arrangement " Blue-eyes, the chief Sachem of the 



which had been previously made, on the 
S3d of ninth month, they met the chiefs of 
the Seneca nation, in general council, at 
Cattar^gus ; and, with the view of secur- 
ing to the Indians tbe remnant of the 
land yet remaining in their possesiion, 
and also as a mean of accelerating their 
progress towards civilization, they recom- 
mended them to divide a part of their 
land intn lots, of dimensions adequate to 
the accommodation of each ikmilj with a 
farm ; and under such restrictions, that 



Alleghany Indians, requested that the 
Friends would report to the council at 
home, that all their chiefs felt perfectly 
satisfied in their minds with the conda- 
sions that had been come to ; that they 
were very thankfal in being still remem- 
bered by Friends ; and for their continu- 
ed attention towards them, in order to 
make their lives more comfortable. 

" Brothers, said he, you have pointed 
out to us the oause of differences amoo|:st 
us. It is true they arfse from our own 



they could not be alienated or leased to irregular and evil propensities. Now, 
any other than their own people ; but in Brothers, keep your nunds strong, for we 
such manner as to secure to the indivi- intend to take your advice, and pursue faa- 
duals, respectively, the lots, with the im- bits of industry, and attend to the path 
provements thereon, which should be ap- you have pointed out to us. 
propriated to each. The council were " Brothers— we want you to continue 
informed, that it was expected the adop- your endeavours to strengthen us, that we 
tion of this measure would prove an addi- may not become ablest people ; but, per- 
tional stimulus to their industry aod care, severing in the right path, we may cxpc- 
in the prospect it presented ofthe benefits rience preservation. We believe it is 
which might result from their agri<;ultural owing to the favourable disposition of the 
labours, descending to, and being enjoy- United States that the Six Nations yet 
ed by their children, and even by their exist We are of opinion, from the re- 
posterity more remote. This important presentations that have been made, th&X 
subject occupied tlie deliberate aUention we owe much to you. And we trust to 
of the council for several days ; the result an over-ruling Providence that has thus 
of which was, that an experiment might favoured us, that we may yet experience 
be made of the Alleghany reservadon, by preservation. 



the Indians residing thereon, many of 
. whom have, for a considerable time been 
desirous of possessing their property more 
distinct from each other tlian they at pre- 
sent do." 

** Four of the Alleghany chiefs also 
called on them, and stated that they felt 
much satisfaction at the turn things had 
taken ; that they could now go home fully 
satisfied and easy in their minds respect- 
ing the conclusions which had been come 
to ; and that all the chiefs were left in 
the same happy disposition. They fur- 
ther stated, that they had some previous 
arrangements to make among themselves, 



Brothers — we wanted to communi- 
cate these our feelings, before your de- 
pai ture, that you might know the situa- 
tion of our minds. 

" BRoTH£Rs-^the business you are up- 
on must claim the protection of the Great 
Spirit ; and will, we hope, be experienced 
by you, in your return in safety to 
your families ; which you may do, with 
entire ease to your own minds.'' 

Lutheran JH^isHonariei^ and Lutker&u 
Ordinaiion, 
Many facts which are connected with 
the histoiy of the missionary eitablkb- 
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I m dM East Indiet) tboui^h very ia- ftur eoUgbtenin^ and cbristianizing the 
t ere fttia g> aadbigUj important in more h^tthen. . When tlic resident mission* 
tJian one point of view, are not generally, aHes were in want of assistance, they 



awfficieDtlj kooWn. Some of tbem 
are offered in this article; others shall 
ibUow. 

The first Protestant missionaries in 
India were Lutherans, educated, and set 



applied invariably to the University at 
Halle. The late Rev. Dr. John, a Danish 
missionary at Tranquebar^ who had been 
educated at that InstitutioD, frequently 
expressed to his venprable friend, the 



apart for the Evangelical Ministry, at the present Director, Dr. K^app, the opinion, 
celebrated University of ^o/^ in Germa- that Tranquebar was a suitable establish- 
M^. Theirlettersand reports to the learn- ment where German missionaries might 
cd and pious men who have successively become qualified for their important des- 
prewted over that'Institotioo, are record- tination ; and he requested that several 
ed in the numbers of a periodical work, gentlemen might be sent out for that pur- 
edited and continued by the Director of pose* The call was not in vain. Soon ^ 
the Institutions connected with the Uni- after, Tranquebar came into the posses- 
versity and Orphanhouse at Halle.— sion of the British. Two young Gorman 
<« Muere GeschichU dtr EvangeUschm Lutheran cleigymen, were now engaged 
JURmom-Amtaltai a^r Bekehrung der by tho EngliA Church Missionary So* 
IkideninOsHndimy aus den eigenhdndi' oiety, to prooeed to that post-^tlie Rev. 
zen^ Aufsalzen und Briefender MiMeion- I. C Schtcarre, and C. G. £. Rbekius. 
turieny^^ ftc. " Modem History of the While they should be there emptoyed !in 
Evangelical Missionary Institutions, for acquiring such knowledge as would bo 
the Conversion df the Heathen in East- requisite, they were also to assist Dr. 



India, from the manuscript Essays and Let- 
ters of the Missionaries, &c." The jour- 
nals and communications of Uie mission- 
aries furnish much valuable matter for the 



John in the important concerns of the 
extensive school-establishment in India, 
These young men had studied at the 
Mission-Seminary in JSer/tn, and were 



contemplation of the philosopher and the also ordained in thai cUy* After spend- 

jChristian. These indefatigable men have iog some time in l^gland, they sailed for 

contributed in a very great degree to- Madras, where they arrived on the 1 4th 

wards a knowledge of the literary and of February, 1814, and where the Chap- 

natural history of India; and many lainoflheEasl'India Company, the "Rov. 

learned societies, in various parts of Eu- Mr. Thompson, received them with grea^ 

rope, conferred on them the diploma of joy and cordiality. They say in theii^ 

hmiorary membership. But their chief Journal: *'Wo thank the Lord Ibr bis 



endeavours have been directed to the 
improvement of the unenlightened na- 
tives. And in a faithful discharge of the 
important duties incnmbent on the Chris- 



gracious providcnce,^hat he has favoured 
us with the acquaintance of this, one of 
his most faithful and sincere servants. 
Immediately on our arrival, he anxiously 



tian Apostle* ^^ ^T^ ^^^ exceeded by inquired whether not more misssonaries 



none. The names of Zieoenbalg, 
Gbundler, Schultze, Schwartz, Ge- 
RicKE, RoTTLER, JoHN, aod many 
others, will ever stand eminent in mis- 
sionary annals. The Presidents of the 
University at Halle, have always beeo 
active in promoting the m^ionary cause ; 
and since the comirtencement of the mis- 



were c6ming, as he could fbithwith em- 
ploy at least half a dozen. True it it, 
India's fields are ripe for the harvest; 
and the Great Master will also not fail to 
send labourers into the harvest. All chil- 
dren of God who pray from the heart, Thy 
Kingdom come, we invite with us to thank 
him for the mercy v^hich he has hitherto 



sion to India, until the present time, there shown us, and to bescecfi him that he may- 
were always German Lutheran deigy- grant us strength and confidence to make 
men at hand \ to embrace an opportunity known the mystery of tho Gospel, to tb^ 
Vor.. IV, — No. v. 48 
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salvation of our hcatlien brethren.*' At 
Madras they heard the melancholy tidings 
thatbotli the Rev. Mr. John, and the 
Rev. Mr. Jacobi, had departed this life. 
On the 20th of July, they sailed for 
Tranquebar, at which place they were 
very kindly received by the Rev. Dr. 
Cammerer, Royal Missionary, and Ibte- 
rim-Preacher at the Danish Zion Church 
in Tranquebar. This worthy man assist- 
ed them very materially in acquiring the 
Tamul language, and besides, rendered 
them every kind service in his power. 
He was also very desirous to retain them 
there, but it was thought adviseable for 
them to proceed to Madras. 

The Rev. Gottlieb Schmid, an in* 
telligent and useful missionary, is also 
employed by the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The ac<!^x)unt of bis 
life, communicated to. Dr. K?f app, is an 
interestmg document. 
* After having prosecuted his studies at 
Jena and Halle, he was admitted in 1811, 
by the Consistorium of Weimar, as a 
candidate for the Evangelical Ministry 
in the Lutheran Church, Various dis- 
pensations of Providence excited in his 
bosom an ardent desire to be employed 
as a missionary to India. Through his 
excellent friend, the Rev. Dr. Steik- 
KOPFF,'*' pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in London, his services 
were tendered to the Rev. M. Phatt, 
Secretary of the Episcopal Missionary 
Society for Africa and the Indies, and 
were most cheerfully accepted. FIc was 
requested by both gentlemen to proceed 
to England as soon as possible. They 
were particularly desirous that Mr. 
Schmid should arrive in London before 
the commencement of Dr. Steinkopff's 
contemplated journey, so that during his 
absence, his church might be supplied by 
Mr. Schmid. 

In a mostt sc^emn manner, and in the 
presence of many domestie and foreign 
clergymen, and an unusual concourse of 
people, he was ordained according to the 
apostolic mannef, obtaining in the Evan- 

" One of the Secretaries of tbo British and 
' Foreign Bible Sociei>^ 



gelical Lutheran Church, on ttie Till of 
March, 1815, at irontfi^«6er^, by fbe 
chief Consistory -counsellor of that city. 
Mr. Schmid declares that thiaday is wift- 
ten upon his soul with ^idelible charao^ 
ters ; and he speaks with great foeling^ 
of the solemnities and impressions of the 
occasion. Every one present seemed 
desirous to manifest an interest io Us 
welfare and success. All invoked on biin 
the blessing of the Great Head of the 
church. 

About the latter end of April he arrived 
in London, and was fraternally greeted 
by Dr. Steinkopff and Mr. Pratt. Pre- 
vious to his contemplated departure for 
India, he had the satisfaction to be pie* 
sent at the anniversary meetings of some 
of the chief societies for the prorootieti 
of Christianity, and the happiness of man- 
kind. He acknowledges that on tbeso 
occasions he was peculiarly streog^ened^ 
encouraged, and confirmed in his deter- 
mination to devote all his powep an^ 
foculties, and his whole life to the canae 
of Christianity. 

The Christian public has been already 
informed, through the medium of the 
" Christian Observer," of the death of 
those pious and meritorious Lutheran 
missionaries, Poczold, and Pohle. In 
the Christian Observer^ conducted &y 
members of the established churchy in £ii- 
gland. No. 202, October, 1818, the edi* 
tors have the following : 
** Soci£Tr roR Paomotinq Christuk 

Kl«OWLEDO£. 

*^ We are grieved to report the death, 
of those two excellent missionaries, Mr* 
Poezold, of Vepery, and the venerable 
Mr, Pohle, of Trichinopoly. We learn, 
however, with much pleasure, that ano- 
ther pious Lutheran clergyman, the ReF. 
J. G. P. Sperschneider, from the Univer- 
sity of Halle, has been allotted for India, 
by the venerable society. On the 9tb of 
July, a special general meeting of the 
Society was held in Bartlett's BuiklingB, 
for the purpose of dismissing him to hie 
labours. On this occasion, the Archdea- 
con of London delivered an excellent 
charge to Mr. Speisschneider,** &c. 
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** Afler referriogf to several topics of 
GOQgntulatioD, such as tbe past exertioos 
in India, under tbe society, of members 
of tbe Lutheran Cburcb — tbe settled 
stele of tbe British povrer in tbe East — 
tim counsel and Support of tiie Bishop of 
Cttlcutta--*tbe prog^ress of education-— 
and tbe happy, dispositions with respect 
to tbe dilOfbsionof Christianity, which now 
prevail in Britain ; tbe Arcbdeaoon gives 
a ^ist representation of tbe difficulties of 
propagating^ Christianity among the inba* 
hitants of India.*' 

Tbe editors of the Christian Observer 
then proceed to present some extracts of 
^ifi excellent charge, in^ which t h* rek- 
dMC<m <j^ London addre$»es a German 
Lutheran clergyman cu hu KkvercnI) 
Brotveb. Among them is this passage, 
wortby 4he devout attention of all mis- 
ttonaries and ministers t 

<* Tbe counsel that I would, give is this : 
Let not tbe disputable tenets which di- 
vide the hearts of man in tbe Christian 
world, things which stand apart from the 
aure foundations of our common faith, let 
not these things be carried with you-; 
leave them where, perhaps, they have 
done the most barm Uiat they can do. It 
is surely no unreasonable word of conn- 
s', that they wbo^have wrangled so long 
for disputed things with no good ^^ccess, 
would keep them from tho ears of others, 
whose interest it is to learn ooly what is 
necessary to be known, and needful to bo 
practised." ' 

This article might, without difficulty, 
be enlai^ed, with facts similar to these 
which have been stated- All are pleas- 
intg and authentic evidences of tbe good 
understanding, brotherly love and esteem, 
pervading the German, the Danish, and 
English churches. They show how cor- 
dially the Danish and English churches 
have accepted the services of German Lu- 
theran clergymen^ toko had been ordttmed 
in Germany y and whom they do not con- 
sider <u laymen or k^-readers, but whose 
ordination thesf recognise a$ valid and 
apostolic* 

Whatever may have a tendency to 
|>reak tbe tiiammels of slavish prejudice, 



and whatever may be calculated (o im- 
pede the march of bigotry, sheuld be 
made public, 'particularly in this country, 
where the civil institutions and laws arc 
peculiarly congfenial to Christian liberality 
and tolerance. A few observations tviU 
therefore be added. And there is even 
some necessity for this. Here» in our own 
city, where ^a many channels are open, 
ready to diffuse geacral Icoowlcdge and 
wholesome information, there are cvidcn> 
ces of great neglect in the application of 
the meaps at hand. Be%iJes, facts are 
oAen mis-stated, and truth is perverted. 
For instance, it has been said in tliis city , 
^hat the Bev. Mr. Spersschneider, (whom 
the Archdeacon of Ix>nJon does not hesi- 
tate to call his **Reverlnd Brother," 
who was educated and ordained iu the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many,) was a member, or a miiiialcr of 
tbe Danish, and not of the Gej-man Lu- 
theran Church ! — Such a reason has been 
assigned, why a Lutheran clergyman is 
employed by tlie Eugiish Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and acknowledged as an 
apostolic minister! — A person who ar- 
gues in this way, and produces such argu- 
ments, will perhaps feci sufficient cou- 
rage to say to those who know little con- 
cerning tliese matters, that the Rev. Mr. w 
Schmid was not ordained to the Evan-J^ 
g^lical ministry, at Koningsbcrg, and 
that the Rev. Messrs. lijhnarre and Rhe- 
nius were not ordained at Berlin, but at 
Copenhagen, or London ! 

It is. worthy, of remark, and somewhat 
singular, that the Episcopalians, even in 
this city, recognise the ministry of the 
Moravian Church, or United Brethren as 
a gospel ministry, as apostolic and genu- 
ine. And so it should be regarded. Now, 
Moravian clergymen frequently accept 
parochial charges in the Lutheran Church, 
and pastors of the Lutheran Church are - 
sometimes employed among the United 
Brethren. In these cases no re-ordina- 
tion is demanded. Even many of the 
Bishops in the Moravian Church have 
been pastors in the Lutheran Church. If, 
therefore, a Lutheran clergyman receives 
a clerical appointment among the United 
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Brethren, bis ordination is ratified— the 
ordination which be received in the Lu- 
theran Chturch ! But, two Lutheran cler- 
gymen, who thought proper, some years 
^50, to officiate in the Episcopal Church 
in this city, were both re-^ntUuned by the 
Bishop ; even the children of one were 
re-haptixed. But this conscientious scru- 
pulosity, did not end ber6. An English 
, Lutheran C^on^gatibn, in this city, who 
(houg!it it expedient to adopt the ritual 
of the Episcopalian brethren, worshipped 
in a church which had been solemnly 
consecrated, or dedicated to the worship 
^of God, by the Lutheran president in 
this state ; however, when this congre- 
gatioircarae under the protection of the 
Bishop, the same church was Episcopally 
re-consccratedy or resdedkaied. In order 
to show more fully the inconsistency of 
such proceedings, it may be mentioned 
tliat most of the seniors, prendents, or 
sfipcrintendenlsy (bishops) who ordain oan- 
didalet for the ministry in the Evangeli' 
cat Ltdheran Churchyin this country, have 
been ordained by the same superintendents 
%n Germany, hyyohom the German Im- 
iheran missionaries have also been ordain^ 
edy and whom, vnihout re^rdination, the 
churches of England and Denmark, ac- 
knowledge and employ as apostolical 
ministers, 

r/n. 



' ^Something Mw, 

Mr. Editor. 

Man is always discovering something 
new and interesting. During the late 
war, not a day passed without bringing 
something new. To see the *' queen of 
isles" giving up her ships of war, " the 
terror of the world,"**- to a few frigates, 
•that, like flowers sprung up in a few days, 
^as something new. To see the Wel- 
lingtonians routed and put to flight by 
men and boys, hastily collected from tlie 
plough, who never saw a shot fired in a 
field of battle, nor a red coat before, was 
also something new. To see the most 
xenowned British generals, at whose 
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viery name the monarcbs of Europe sod 
Asia trembled, defeated and forced to « 
shameful retreat, by village lawyer* aad 
country fimners, was no less, sometbtng 
new. Or to hearof a British fleet, one 
half of which, in the b^^inning of te 
war, was thought sufficient to capture the 
et^ire American navy, surrender to a 
few ships built in a^ wilderness, manned 
by fishermen, mechanics, and others, that 
probably never saw ^ ship of war untfl 
then, in their life time, was truly some- 
thing new. But fi)r an individual to at- 
tempt, what neither English statesmen, 
celebrated generals, at the bead of their 
*' invincibles," nor the most experienced 
commanders could achieve, is mot onlj 
a novelty, but the strang^t novel^ of 
all. I allude to the attempt to restore 
the United States, to ^' the legiiimaie 
socereign.^^ In page 290, Vol. 4th of the 
American Jifonthly Magazine, the fid- 
lowing ^' OrigincU Commwncationst''* are 
given by W. Marrat, A. M* Teacher of 
Navigation, New- York, " As the draw- 
ing the parallel [of the paralleL] through 
the 45 degree of North latitude, which is 
intended to be the boundary line between 
the United Staters, ^Ad the English set^e- 
ments, is become a matter of dispute, ^ 
following remarks, may serve toeloct- 
date the subject ;" and he then proceeds, 
to tell what is understood by the word 
latitude, and to give definitions of it from 
tlie works of Dr. Bowditch, La Place, 
and Dr. Mackey. But his mode of pro- 
ceeding does not seem well calculated to 
obtain the desired end. As for instance : 
The astronomers of England do not 
know the latitude of Greenwich; nor 
those of France, that of Paris. TTic 
latitude of the observatory at Greenwich 
was found by naore than one hundred ob- 
servations ;" and still who would think that 
they, or the French astronomers, should 
take a false for a true latitude. If the la- 
titude of Greenwich, or Paris be dovbt- 
ful, though calculated by the best astro- 
nomers, how can the latitiide,-*or parallel 
of forty-five, be ascertained in North- 
Americ:^ ? But the gentleman gives the 



foBowia^ aitrooomtcal rale for finding it, 
f iz. <* Am tbe square of the earth's trans- 
' yerse axis is to the square of the conju- 
gate, so is the tangent of the obsenred 
latitude, to the tangent of the correction ; 
whacb, (correction) subtracted from the 
obswnred latitude, gives the correct lati- 
tilde." The earth's transrerse and conju- 
gate diameters are nearly equal, or in the 
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Chranea^ AqwB QnUitmif &c The ori- 
gin of these names is so fabulous as not to 
merit s^Hotts discussion. 

The first discovery of these waters k 
ascribed to Granus ; who, it is said, was 
a Boman counsellor. Some consider 
him to be the brother of Nero ; otheia 
say that he was the brother of Agrippa, 
and when exiled fied to this part of Ger- 



ratio of equality ; an3 the ratio of the first many,which is the ancient Qailia Trmual- 



to the second, is the same as that of the 
third to the fourth ; consequently the cor- 
rection will have the same ratio to the ob- 
served latitude, that the square of the 
transrerse has to the square of the conju- 
gate diameter, or it will be neariy equal 
to it : now this correction, taken from la- 
titude forty-five degrees, according to the 
shove rule, and a line, drawn as before 
related, would not only restore the United 



pma. There are others'again who main- 
tain that Sebenus Ghakus was the dis- 
coverer, whom. the Emperor Adrian sent 
into this province, in the capacity of pro- 
consul* 

The town took its name from the cause 
of its existence, It was at first called 
Jiqwe^ afterward Urhs, or Cwiicu Aqven- 
tt#. The inhabitants were known by the 
name of Aqtiemet. The baths were 



States to England, but also the Island of termed Thermae aquente* ; and in process 

of time the appellations of Aquis grunum 
and Aquit grcmmm^ obtained a general 
preference. The most plausible expla- 
nation of this is fumbhc4 by certain an- 
cient inscriptions to Apollo Craties, eft 
the Chrannian Apollo of which several 
respectable German writers roa^e men- 
tion.''' Two inscriptions were discovered 
in Germany, and one at Rome. In the 



Cuba, and other West India isles belong- 
ing to the *' beloved Ferdinand !" Strange 
doctrine ! and certainly something new ! 
But this would not be aB. Should the 
mariner correct his latitude by said rule, 
he would never return to the port he left. 
Those who should leave Europe to catch 
whales on the coast of Greenland, or 
about Baffin's Bay, would have to look for 



^em in the Bay of Campeacby, or Golph year 173^6, one was found at Colmar in 

Alsace, of which the following is a trans- 
cript : 



of Mexico 1 1 The geographer would by 
it, place the frigid zone, in the torrid ; and 
the astronomers change the places of die 
fixed stars in their calculations ! 

A READER. 

The^amei o/Aix-LchChapelle. 
The history of these celebrated waters, 
tad the migin of their multifimous names 
are involied in obscurity. However, it is 
certain, that the virtues of these waters 
were known at a very early period, and 
by attracting visiters, who first pitched 
their tents there, gave rise to the city of 
Aix-La-Chapelle. • In ancient tiroes, 
they were emphatically denominated 
AqwBy designating their superiority. 



APOLINI GRAN 

NO MOGOU NO 

Q: UCINIUS TRIO 

D. a D. 

It was customary among the Romans, 
to consecrate medichoai springy to Apol- 
lo the God of Health, or to the Sun, 
from which, according to their philosophy, 
all things derived existence. The Qet^ 
mans call this city Aach^ or Aachen^ 
which is derived from the exclamatiba 
Ach ! (oh, or ah) as when a person wbe 
unexpectedly experiences- a great degree 



Subsequently they received names of of heat or ooM, involuntarily exdaihn 
uncertain origin and signification : Aqua, . Vklser. Renim VindeHc. Au™t. Com- 
Groni, Aqum Grama?, Granuupux, Aqwz fljcnt. 15M Supplem. Actor. cnidit fips. T. IX. 
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«< Ob, oh !''— and it it bdierad dial tiM 
penon who tccid^ntaUy disoorered these 
waters and felt their temperature cx« 
elahned " Ack, AchJ*^ The Hollanders, 
and the people of the Low Coantries call 
this city Achen . The senrile compliance 
with French opinions and expressions has 
settled on it the name Aix^ (which is pro- 
bably a cormption of Aquu^) a term by 
which the French distinguish their chief 
baths, couplings with it the locality.— 
Thns, to a city in France, which, from its 
bath, is called Aquect SexHet, the inhabi- 
tants gire the name of Aix en Provence. 
The waters which were' known to the Rck 
mans as Aquce AlMtrogum are in mo* 
dern times, Aix en Savoye. And Aachen 
haWng^ the famous Imperial Chapel, is 
denominated Aix-La-Chapelle. It wiU 
not be amiss to add, that Aken, or Aa* 
chen water, isan alkaline sulphurious wa- 
ter, varying in temperature in the differ- 
ent baths at Aix<^La-Chapelle, from 1 12^ 
to 143^ of Fahrenheit. It contains a 
small quantity of chalk, common salt^ 
and carbonate of soda. 

ILN.R. 



On the uUroducUon and cuiUvaUon of the 
Tka-Plawt, in three Letlerg from C, 
S. Rajineaque^ Esq. 'to the Hon, S, L. 
J^HlchUl. Read before the Lyceum of 
J^iUuralirutory, Feb. B, 1819. 

LETTER I. 

Ih:AB Sm, 

The scarcity of specie is at this moment 
felt and dep}ored by all the community. I 
shall not pretend to investigate all the 
causes of this rarity m the United States, 
nor to enumerate all the remedies which 
it requires ; but any body in the least ac- 
quainted with the dictates of common 
sense, and the true principle of public eco- 
Xkomy, will allow that one of the principal 
causes lies in the expensive importations 
of the Chinese productions, which must 
be paid for principally in silver coin; and 
that a gradual diminution of such imports 
would soon restone a more beneficial ba- 
lance of trade. Among the articles im- 



ported from China, Teastandi knmu M ; 
more than twelve millions of silver dolkiss 
are annually carried there to pay for tke 
mere consumption in the United States of 
that nseless article But when had faabiCB 
are incorporated with our mannen, it as 
almost impossible to eradicate tbetn : I 
shall not waste my time therelbre in dfo- 
snadmg our citizens from the iiae of that 
pemicioos leaf, nor eadeavoor to repeat 
over and over that many of onr indigeaoye 
plants, such 4s the Daboen er Tapooa oC 
the Southern states (Ilex capioe.) or the 
Mint, the Sage, &c. would afibrd pkn. 
sant and wholesome enhstitniiB; bat 
shall insinuate the propriety of ealtiratii^ 
the Tea-Shmb in the United States, wheae 
it will grow as well as in China ; aoqnir- 
ing thereby a valuable now article for 
agncultore, and lessening our depen- 
dence on (^hina for its sapply. 1 shall 
merely claim the pleasareof having tlurows 
the first hint on the sobject, and shall eaQ 
npdn yea as a patriotic citizen to eafoioa 
the practicability and utility of this pro- 
posal, by all the possible analogiet and 
authoritiet;' and lo convince the poblie» 
the farmers, and par^ulariy those who 
complain of the scarcity of silver, of the 
truth of my statements ; dispelliog tfaa 
fears and doubts of those wAm nerv 
thought any thing like possible, or wIm» 
may deplore a smaU decrease of oar China 
trade sind public revenue, as the evident 
consequences ; and promoting aa endea* 
vour of our enlightened citizens, our 
agricultural and learned societies, and 
our State Legislatures^ to uadertake the 
needful experim* nts, and foster the fint 
steps of the first American Tea-Planters. 

The following facts may serve as the 
base of such labours. 

1st. The two shrubs which prodoca 
th^ green and black Tea, grow on the 
eastern shore of the eastern continent, as 
far north as Japan, Corea, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Tartary, even in places 
where streams of water freeze in the 
winter, in the same latitudes and climates 
as the United States; they will there- 
fore succeed in our southern and middle 
states. 
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S. TbeyMve been transplanted snc- 
«eflsfoUy from duna to the Brazib, whetp 
they thrire, although the climate is too 
warm. They can therefore bear trans- 
plantation like any other hardy Shrub, in 
pots', layers, or cuttings. 

3. Both shrubs are hardy, they faa^e 
^eoidaons leaves falling in the autumn, 
wid they bear buds in winter, the sure 
ebaracteristio of trees and shrubs native 
•f oold olimates : other species are ever- 
ipraens. 

4. Their oullivation is very easy, they 
l^row^ in hedges, orchards, gardens, tea- 
jards, &c> they require no other soil nor 
care than the mulberry-tree, to which 
tbey are associated in China. 

. 5. The only troublesome prooess is 
llie gathering of the leaves ; but may be 
pertbrmed by diiidren, women, and dis- 
abled iodividuak ; the drying in pans and 
stores ia. quite easy and expeditious. 

6. The transplantation of those shrubs in 
^le United SUtes will require very little 
«are; but an esseutial point will be to 
en^avour to get the living shrubs or per- 
^Bct seeds from the^northernmost parts of 
China, or ftotn Japan through Batavia, 
ia order to insure their success : if they 
al^ottld be taken from the neighbourhood 
of Canton, the difierence in the climate 
will be too great 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botanist. 

Pkibuklphia^ 5ihFeb, 1819. 



LETTER II. 
On the Meural 9pecie$ cf Tea, their 
DiuriminaHnff Charactere^ and their 
Places of Chowtk, 

1 take the liberty to state some addi- 
tional thoughts on the proposed introduc- 
tion of the Tea-Shrubs in the United 
States. 

There are five botanic species of Tea, 
known at present ; two were known to 
Llnnaras, but not properly distinguished 
until Lettsom gave good figures of both 
in his memoirs on Tea ; and three have 
been described by Loufciro. .As only 
one of those five species will ha worth 



introducing in the United States, it w^ 
be needful to distinguish it accurately ' 
from all others. It is the Green Tea 
Shrub, or TJiea viridis of LinnsDus, which 
will be known by the following characters : 
kaves sessile, flowers axillary, soiitary> 
calix five Jobed, corolla with six to nine 
unequal petals, style trifid, divisions 
spreading. Tliis species growing in tk« 
most northern climates and affimlio^ tbe 
most valuable Teas, claims, of coucse, a 
decided preference over the following. 

2. The Black Tca^irob, er Thea bohea 
of Linmeus, has leaves petiolate, flewevt 
axillary ternate, calix £ive lobed, petds 
six to nine unequal, style tripartite, di- 
visions upright. It grows also in cold 
climates ; but as tt afibrds the least valua- 
lile Tea, it must not claim attentioii ia 
the first instance. ' 

3. The Souchong Tea.Shrub, or Tkea 
carUonenais of Lourciro, has the fiowers 
terminal and s(^itary, calix ^ve or six 
lobed, corolla with seven to nine petals. 
This species appears to be confined to the 
southern provinces of China, and could 
not sucofcd therefore m the United 
States. 

4. The Cochincbina Tea Shrub, or 
TVtea chochmMnerms of Lourciro, has 
the flowers terminal and solitary, «ftlix 
three lobed, corolla five petals. As it is a 
native of a warm climate, it cannot sqc«- 
ceed in the United States. 

5. The Oil Seed Tea Shrub, or T^ea 
ole;^erao( Lourciro, has the pedunoles 
axillary and triflore, the calix six lobed, 
and six petals. The seeds of aU the T«a- 
Shrubs aflbrd oil ; but this species is cul- 
tivated near Canton, for the express pur- 
pose of raising an oil of inferior quali^ 
used for lamps. It ought not to claim aagr 
prematiB-e attention, as it (does net appear 
to produce a good Tea, and is a native of 
a southern climate. 

Those to whom will be entrusted the 
oollection and transplantation of the green 
tea-shrubs, roots, cuttiqgs and-s^ads, must 
be well acquainted with those seveiatl 
species, to prevent any possibility of mis- 
taking one for another ; and they must be 
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wen ontlieirguaittagainftttbe usual tricks tive exertions have g^enerally a better 



of tbe Chinese. The success is qpt doubt- 
ful, if a trusty Chinese a(cent, a painter 
or a gardener for instance, is sent into 
the country as far north as possiUe, to 
briny down to Canton, by water, a certain 
aomberof shrubs in pots and in full blos- 
som. It is essential to ask them in blos- 
som, in order to ascertain tbe genus and subject, a fact has been announced in tbe 
species, since tbe leaves of all the species newspapers which confirms my 'ideas, and 



chance of succes thaja indiridual zeaL 

LETTER in. 
7b Dr. Samuel L. MUchill, on the Cml- 
tivation of Tea in the United States* 
Since wjitiog my former letters on this 



are nearly alike, and many other shrubs 
have similar leares ; this will serve at the 
same time to evade suspicions, as they will 
be considered then as asked merely for the 
b^ty of the blossoms, like so many 



may gpreatly facilitate tbe introduction of 
Tea in the United States. We are toU 
that the Tea-Shrubs are now cultiwMtod 6s 
France in open air^ and in quantity* It 
was well known that they were kept in 



shrubs and plants which have already been many green houses in England and Franoe 
exported from China in pots for their where they thrived and flowered; bat 



beauty. By paying well those gardeners, 
they will do any thing for you. I appre- 
hend more difficulties from the European 
and American factories in Canton, than 
from the natives or the government; but 
a prudent and sagacious man will easily 
obviate and overcome them. The usual 



they were deemed too valuable to be 
trusted out of doors in winter. The ex- 
periment has now been made, and has 
succeeded. Tea will therefore become, 
in a few yeans, an indigenous artkle in 
Europe. 
l%e difficulty of procuring tbe Tea- 



short passage of American vessels from Shrubs from the north of China is 



China, will insure their safe arrival in the 
United States. They will require no fur- 
ther care on board than other plants in 
pots ; and an occasional watering. The 
man or men who shall succeed in their safe 
exportation from China, and iroportatioB 
in the United States, will deserve and ac- 
quire tbe title of bencfactora of their 
country. 



removed. We may easily get tbem fran 
France at once, in poti. Let them be 
carried at first as far south aspossil^Ui 
the United States-;-fiay in Georgia or Ca- 
rolina. The situation that will best euk 
them willbe.tlie midland distriots b^ 
tween the hills and the swamps. They^ra^ 
afterwards be gradually removed (urtber 
north, when ^1 naturalixed. The Agri- 



. It may also be tried to get them from cultural Society of Charieston oo^t to 
Batavia, by the Dutch ships trading to be foremost in trying the ex(>eriment. 
Japan. It appears that some writen conaader 

InRempfer, Thunberg, Miller, Lett- the green Tea-Shrub v^ an eve ig i e e n . 
com, &c may be seen all that rel^ites to This, however, is the only species worth 
the cultivation and preparation of the attending to at first, owing to the greater 
difi^rentqualitieso(Teas;itiswellknown, value of green teas. The various soils 
that the best qualities are made with the may be prepared by the usual man^«la- 
youngest buds and leaves of the green tea tion. The American soil may also give 
shrubs. birth to peculiar so^. The Chinese give 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botanist. a flavour to some sorts with the powdered 
Fkihdelpkia^ 'Jih Feb. 1819. , flowers of Magnolia and Camellia. We 

P. S. I beg leave to suggest the pro- J^^y ^*^^^ »' '^i^ ^^"^ Magnolia, and 
priety of recommending the formation of maiqr other highly scented flowers, m- 
a Society for the naturalisation of Tea in tives of our woods or gardens, 
the United States, as the best pessiWe C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botaniet 

means ef attaining that ot^. CoUec- JSho-York^ ZOth Feb. 1819. 
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Mr. Editor, 

To the spirit of inquiry and observation 
which is so strikinglT conspicious at this 
time^ maj be attributed that rapid pro- 
Sjeas of the nataral sciences, which will 
pooatitute the present day an important 
era in the literary history of the U. States. 

To the exertions of a few individuals, 
this g^at and important chmm:^ is prin* 
cipally owing — althong'h it cannot be de- 
nied that the attention of the scientific 
generally, is much more alert and active 
than has ever before been known. The 
sciences of botany, zoology, and mineralo- 
gy, have received great improvements ; 
and among other departments tliat of geo- 
logy has not been forgpotten. 

The investigation of the materials that 
compose this great continent, and their 
arrangement, has at length been com- 
menced, and the results are every day be- 
coroiog' more and more surprising. 

It was the intention of the late and la* 
mented Eddy, to have collected a mass of 
information,which in his hands would have 
greatly aided in forming a correct system, 
as it respected that part of the state to which 
his inquiries were principally directed. 

Eddy is gone. But the information 
which might be accumulated, were indi- 
viduals of study and observation, to com- 
QSonicate their knowledge of the facts em- 
braced in his queries, would certainly not 
be lost in the hands of such men as com- 
pose the New- York Institution. 

That this paper will contain any thing 
which can be considered as new is not ex- 
pected ; should it in any degree elucidate 
subjects which are as yet but very imper- 
fectly understood, the highest aim of the 
writer will be answered. 

Perhaps there is as little room for doubt- 
ing the existence of a lake whose waters 
once washed the rocks at the little falls of 
the Mohawk, to the height of at least one 
hundred feet above the present level of 
the' stream, as there is respecting any 
event the remembrance of which is not 
recorded on the pages of authentic history. 
That this lake must have extended over 
the valley of the Oneida and the Seneca, I 
fully believe although the boundaries in the 



sketch of Mr. Eddy, are not lud down with 
that degree of correctness, which woiM 
have been e^fpected from him had be then 
enjoyed the privilege of consulting the 
'* Report of the Commissioners of the. 
Great Western Canal" — a report which 
has thro^ such light on almost every 
subject connected with the best interests 
nf the western section of this state. 

If the rocks at the Little Falls have been 
washed to the height of .one hundred feet 
above the present level of the stream — 
there must have been about 37 or 38 feet 
of water on the summit level at Rome. 

From Rome to the Seneca River, there 
is a fall of 48 feet, so that the depth of 
water at tliat place, must have been about 
85 feet. From the canal which crosses 
the Seneca River, there is a rise, perhaps, 
of 67 feet to the Seneca Lake ; the sur- 
face of that lake must, therefore, have 
been 18 feet higher than at present, and 
the Cayuga nearly 85. 

If there was, as I have supposed, but 
45 feet water at Rome, the lakes of O wasco 
and Skeneatilcs, must h^e been unaflect- 
ed by it; as they arc at least 250 feet 
higher than the Seneca River. The Otiscb 
might have been included in the waters of 
the supposed lake, as the height of that 
body of water is not near so great as that 
of the two before mentioned. The Onon- 
daga Valley quite to its southern extre- 
mity must have been overflowed, as its 
present appearance clearly demonstrates. 
To the west, that body of water must 
have extended higher up the valley of 
Mud Creek than Palmyra, as there is but 
80 feet rise from the Seneca River to the 
height of land between that river aod the 
Geuessce. 

Lake Erie, it appears, is about 320 fe&t 
higher than I^ke Onurio ; and the Seneca 
River, at the place where the canal line 
crosses it, is 194 feet lower than Erie; 
consequently, the Seneca must be 126 feet 
higher than the Ontarid. That the OnU- 
rio has been from 1«0 to 200 feet higher 
than at the present time, can scarcely 
admit of a doubt The Alluvial Way is a 
monument, which will for ever rei^ain an 
undeniable proof of the action of that 
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vast body of wtter. The compontioD of 
•that ridge, thellB and graTel, its vmform 
appearance and lerel, must coufince 
everyone, that it once formed the southern 
barrier to the wares of the Ontario. To 
the east of Sodos Bay, this ridj;^ graduali j 
leayes the borders of the lake, and curv- 
ing gradually to the sooth, is at last lost in 
some small ridges north of the Cayuga 
Lake, and the ralley of the Mud Creek. 
The level of these two bodies of water, 
the Ontario and the supposed lake, will 
therefore approximate within 10 or 15 
feet; and is there any thing inconsistent 
in supposing them to hare been connected 
by the valley of the Oswego River, if not 
in some other places. The flat, alluvial 
aspect of the countiy to a considerable 
distance east and west of this river, ren- 
ders such a supposition not improbable. 

I believe that the straU of primitive 
rock, which is so oonspiGUOtts at the Little 
Falls, does not appear in any considerable 
quantity to the westward of Rome ; but 
the secondary layers of limestone and 
aigillaceoos slate lire aknost every where 
visible. 

The whole range of hills^which, from 
the southern boundary of the tract under 
consideration, runa Arom the Canan- 
dagua Lake to the Little Falls, separating 
the waters of the lakes from those of tbe 
Susquehannah and Tkiga Rivers, may, 
with the utmost propriety, be considered 
as composed, of ai|^illaceous slate; and 
although it assumes different degrees of 
hardness, and is not unfreq[nently broken 
by lidgea of Umeitone, still these ihcts 
cannot alter its general character. 

Throughout the whole of this extent, 
soarcely a stream of any size can be found, 
on which there are not falls, and these 
lUls are universally occasioned by the 
brittle clayey slate above mentioned ; ex- 
cept in some few instances, where the 
limestone predominates. These hiUs are 
horn 300 to 600 feet higher than the level 
country to the north, and they present a 
striking similarity of character; their 
dipAh of soU varies from one foot, or even 
more, to a depth unknown, and is of all 
kinds eVom the richest alluvion, to ^e 
i^ortlMMi haid-paa. 



Torrents of water have penetrated this 
rock to tbe depth (^ 150 or 200 feet, 
forming tremendous chasms, whidi at 
bottom exhibit the same appearance as 
the surfeoe and sides, excepting tot it 
is generally harder. Wells, when «k 
into this substance, exhibit the same result. 
Through the whole of this immen 
organio remauM aro found in sucb i 
dance, as not to be exceeded in any q[«ar- 
ter of the globe. In digging weDs it ia 
not uncommon to find shells, the inaide 
filled with the stone in which they are 
imbedded, as perfect as those whi<^ are 
found at present on the banks of tbelakna, 
which aer scattered over this regioB. 
Impressions, however, remain of tiie slieB 
fish tribe, which are, it is believed, with- 
out a parallel in our fresh water lakes mt 
the present day. I have never ebserred 
any petrifactions that resemble to booea 
of animals, neither have I heard of any 
being discovered in this kind of stone; 
to remains appear all of them to have 
been inhabitants of to water, at sane 
remote periods of time. 

Tbe DOit perfeetof these remains fiMt I 
have seen, weve thrown from a wdl at to 
depth of 14 feet, and at least 400 feet abovs 
to level of Onondaga Lake, cooeeyiend j' ' 
more than 300 above to level of to bloe 
idifeh we have suppoaed here to have ex- 
isted. At what time then im this im- 
mense mass of matter filled with these 
millions of petrifeotive remains, wbiob 
now astonish tbe b^iolde^? What changn 
must the country we inhabit have under- 
gone, and what a series of yean must 
have been requisite to complete thb 
mighty tr&nsformation ! 

That toy could never have been depo- 
sited by to waters of this supposed lake 
is evident, because these petri&ctkms 
are found 0X>re than 400 feet above the 
valleys that comnmnicate with the head 
waters of to Susquehannah. 

I shall not attempt to theorise, or to as- 
sign a cause for these facts ; yet, I must 
observe, that I have ever been suipiis ed l 
at the tbeoiy of H. G. Spafibrd, respect- 
ing these petrifactive remains, as he haa 
laid it down in his Gazetteer of this Stat^ 
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It is my opiiuoD, hofrerer, that wen a 
ptnoa disposed to form a theory, one 
quite iogenkras, if not satisAntory, n%bt 
be produced by adopting the leading prin- 
ciples developed in Cnrier^s Theory of the 



Earth, withnotes l>y Proteor MkchOl; 
especially if compared with the histoiy of 
the creation, as gtren by Moses in the 
first chapters of Genesis. 

w. a 



Art. 6. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC. 

ORIGINAL works reoeptly pahlished 
by the principal booksellers : 

A Tour from the city of New- York, to 
Detroit, in the Miohig^ Territory, nmde 
between the $dof May, and the tSd of 
September, 1818. The Tour extends 
from New- York, by Albany, Sohenec- 
tadjr, and Utica, to Sacked s Harbour ; 
and thence through Lake Ontario to St 
LawFNioe river, and down that stream to 
Hamilton Village. Thence along both 
bonks of the St Lawrence, from Hamil- 
ton to the Thousand Islands ; thence to 
Sacketts Harbour by water; from that 
place by the route of great Sodus, Crene- 
▼a, Canondaigua, and Batavia, to Bufia- 
lo ; and from thence to Black Rock, Fort 
Erie, the Falls of Niagara, Queenstown, 
LewistoD) and the memorable fields of 
Bridgewater and Chippewa. After view- 
ing the interesting pass of Niagara, the 
author traversed the south shore of Lake 
Erie to the city of Detioit, and visited in 
the latter range Dunkirk, Erie, Cleve- 
laod, Sandusky, and other places of less 
note. 

The Tour contains notices of what fell 
under the author's observation concern- 
ing the natural history and geography of 
the region over which his travels extend- 
ed, with brief remarks upon such remark- 
able evaats and characters as have con- 
tributed to give interest to different pla- 
ces. 

The Tour is accompanied with a Map 
upon which the Route will be designated ; 
a particular Map of the Falls and River of 
Niagara, and the environs of the city of 
Detioit By William Daubt, Member 
of the New-York Historical Society, 
Author of a Map and Statistical Account 
*of LouisMLua; and Emigrants* Guide. 
8vo. 

Darby* t Toiur. 

[Anxious to present to our readers the 
most prompt information on the subject 
of American literature, we have only 
heen prevented ftom notking the late 
puhUcatioQ of Mr. Darby, by the quan- 
^ty of nuaHMr aocumulating on our luuids. 



We shall have the satisfiu^tiott of giving it, 
in our next number, that attentive' consi- 
deration which its merit demands. Mr. 
Darb^ may fte ranked among the most in- 
dustrious, enterprising, and useful of 
American travellers. He penetrates tiie 
wildemess, expknres new countries, and 
developes successfially the resources and 
valuable productions of our countrv. 
He is, not the traveller who lounges m 
his carriage, and takes a ** bird's eye 
view^' of cultivated fidds, smiling vil£s- 
ges, and fruitful orchards ; who reiatea 
the anecdotes of a ball, and the scenic 
anangement of a play ; the dress and de- 
inmiour of a king, or the suflRx^ting de- 
lights of a rout on a gala evening. He 
describes in plain language, and with 
great interest the situation of our coun- 
tnr, and its natural riches, the progress 
of cultivation and socie^, and the works 
of nature and art. Such a writer merits 
encoursgeraent ; for his bbject and pur- 
pose are, to make us iluniliar wifii our 
own advantages, and to eultivato them 
with an industry and ei^rprize, which 
ever leads to success.] 

Travels in England, France, Spain, 
and the Barbery States, in the vear 1813 
—14 and 15. By Moni>B«Ai M. Noas, 
late Consul «f the United States for 
the ciiy and kingdom of Tunis, Member 
of the New- York Historical Society, kc. 
With plates, 8vo. 

The Examination of the President, 
Cashier, and^ Directors of the United 
Stetes Bank, to which is prefixed the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate its Proceedings; alsothe Charter 
of the Bank. 

Letters from Geneva and France, 
written during a residence of between 2 
and 3 years in different parts of those 
countries, addressed to a lady in Viiginia. 
By HKB Fatbeb, 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Year's Residence in the United 
States of America ; Treating of the face 
of the Countiy, the climate the soil, the 
products, the mode of cultivating die , 
bind, the prices of land, of hibour,of food, 
ef nioMBt^^the expenses of house-keesr 
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ing and of the usual manner of \irmg : 
of the manners, customs, and character of 
the people, and of the government, iaws, 
and religion. By Williau Cobbett. 
Part 11. 

Letters on Pern, By Doif Vicente Pa- 
zos ; addressed to the Hon. Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. Translated from 
the Spanish by Platt H. Cbosby, ac- 
companied by an accurate Map of the 
United Provinces of South America. — 
New- York : printed byJonathan Seymour, 
No. 46 John-street— London: by J. Mil- 
ler, No. 26 Bow-street, Covent- Garden, 
1819. • 

A Compendium of Geography ; con- 
taining, besides the matter usual in such 
works, a short system of Sacred Geogra- 
phy, intended to aid the young in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the places men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures ; to which 
IS added an Introduction to Astronomy, 
designed for the use of Schools. By tlie 
Rev. JoHrr C. Rudd, Rector of St. John's 
Church, EliEabethtown, N. J. 

American Medical Botany, with co- 
loured engravingfs. By Jacob BigelOw, 
M. D. Professor of Botany, in Harvard 
University. Vol. 2. No. i. 

Brief Essays on Volition and Pleasure, 
and on the preservation and increase of 
Health. By Athanasius Fenwick. 

The Christian Spectator, conducted 
by an Association of Gentlemen. No. 1. 
Vol. 1. January 1818. Published at 
New-Haven, Monthly. 

The Maaumivioi^ Intelligencer, con- 
ducted by a Committee of the Manumis- 
sion Society of Tennessee. No. 1. Vol. 1 . 
Published at Jonesborough, Weeklv. 

The Elements of Chemical Science, 
with Plates. By Johm Goaham, M. D. 
Member of the American Academy, and 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

The Practical Horse Farrier, or the 
Traveller's Pocket Companion. Showing 
the best method to preserve the horse in 
health, and likewise the cure of the most 
prominent diseases to which this noble ani- 
mal is subject in the United States of 
America. The whole l>eing the result of 
nearly forty years experience, with an 
extensive practice. By Wm. Cabver, 
Farrier, New- York. 

Verhandlungen der Doutschen Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Synode von Penn- 
sylvanien, und den benachbasten Staaten, 
gehalten in Harrisburg, in der Trini.. 
tatis Woche, als am 17ten May, 1818. 

The American, a semi-weekly Paper 
in New- York. Condocted by an Associa- 
tion of Young Men. No. 1. Vol. 1. 



Transactions of the Historical and Li- 
terary Committee of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, held at Philadelplna, 
for promoting useful knowledge. [This 
volume is exclusively devoted to commu- 
nications respecting the American In- 
dians. It contains an account of tbe bifr- 
tory, manners, and customs of the Indian 
Nations, who once inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the neighbouring States. By 
tlie Rev. John Heckewebler, of Beth- 
lehem, a member of the Committee.] 

Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the first circuit. Vol. 1 . Coo- 
tainiog the Cases determined in the dis- 
tripts of ])rew-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode-Island, in the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, being a continuation of Galli- 
son^s Reports. By William P. Masqk, 
Counsellor at Law. 

A Gazetteer of the United States, ab- 
stracted from the Universal Gazetteer <.f 
the Author ; with an enlargement of tbe 
principal articles : By J. C. Wobckstsj^ 
A. M. Andover; printed for the Author, 
by Flagg and Gould. 1818. 8vo. 1 voL 
[This is a very valuable Gazetteer, inea- 
much as the information which it con- 
veys is unusually accurate as well as co- 
pious; and its statements are brought 
dewn into the year 1818 : it also derives 
additional interest from the fiMt that it 
contains, in regard to many of our most 
important places, comparative estimates 
of population and wealth ; thus enabling 
the reader to form a useful judgment of 
the relative growth of various districti of 
the United States. JSrf] 

Republished Works. 

History of tbe Reigns of Philip II. and 
I^., Kings of Spain. By Robert Wat- 
son, L. L. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Family Prayers, composed principaHj 
in expressions taken from the Holy Scrip- 
tores, and from established services of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. T. 
CoTTERiLL, A. M. late Fellow of Sc. 
John's College, Cambridge. Second Lon- 
don, and first American edition. tSnno. 

The Poor Man's Morning Portion ; "be- 
ing a Selection of a Verse of Scripture, 
with short Observations for every Day in 
the Year, intended for the use of the Poor 
in Spirit, who are rich in Faith and faeirs 
of the Kingdom. By Robert Hawksb, 
D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, Eog- 
land. First American, from the fi& 
London edition, carefully revised and 
adapted to the use of- Christians in every 
situation of life throughout tbe United 
States. New-York. 1vol. limo. 
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A Guide to Men and Manners; con- 
sisting* of Lord Chesterfi£kd*s Advice 
to bis Son ; to which is added a Supple- 
tneot, containing Extracts from Tarions 
Books, recommended by Lord Chester- 
field to Mr. Stanhope. Together with 
the " Polite Philosopher," or an Essaj 
on the Art which makes a Man happy in 
Himself and agreeable to Others; Dr. 
FoRDTCE on Honour, as a Principle ; 
Lord Bubchly's Ten Precepts to his 
Son ; Dr. Franklin's Way to Wealth ; 
and Pope's Universal Prayer. 

The Doctrine of Universal Restoration 
examined and refuted ; aud the objections 
to that of endless punishment considered 
and adswered. Being a reply to the most 
important particulars contained lin the 
writings of Messrs. Winchester, Vidler, 
Wright and Weaver. By Dr. Isaac, 
Minister of (he Gospel. 

The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity 
proved by above an hundred short and 
clear ar^ments, expressed in the terms 
' of the Holy Scripture, compared after a 
manner entirely new. Ry the late Wm. 
JopcEs, M. A. F. R. S. 

Poems and Tales in Verse. By Mrs. E. 
Lamont. l2mo. 

Nifi^ht Mare Abbey. By the Authof of 
Headlong Hall, &c. 

Translations of the Letters of a Hindoo 
Rajah, written previous to and during the 
period of his residence in England: to 
which is prefixed a preliminary disserta- 
tion on the history, religion, and manners 
of the Hindoos. By Eliza Hamilton. 
8ro. 2 vols. 

An Easy Grammar of Geoprraphy, for 
the use of schools. By j4,coB Willetts, 
Author of Scholar's Arithmetic. Fifth 
Edition. 

Memoirs of Simeon Wilhelm, a native 
of West Africa, who died at the house of 
the Church Missionary Society, London, 
August 29, 1817, aged 17 years; toge- 
ther with some accounts of the supersti- 
tions of the inhabitants of West Africa. 
Published by the " Yale College Society 
of Inquiry respecting Missions." 

TForkt proposed to be Published, 

By W. Woodruff,, of Philadelphia, 
an Engraving, 28 inches by 22, of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A. P. Heinrich, of Louisville, (Ky.) 
The Elfhsions of his Leisure hours, his 
fh'Mn^ Componliona ; comprising a va- 
riety of original song^ and airs, for the 
voice and piano forte, waltzes, cotillions, 
minnets, polonaises, marches, variations, 
with some pieces of a national character, 
adapted for the piano forte, and also cal- 
culated for the lovers of the violio. 



To be published by subscription, * Notes 
on the state of Ohio.' by Caleb Atwa- 
TER, A. M. Corresponding Member of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York, and honorary member of the Ame- 
rican Antiquarian Society of IVtassaclm- 
selts. The author observes, in his pros- 
pectus; "This work will contain at 
least 400 pages octavo, and will be put to 
press early in the next summer, if it re- 
ceive a patronage sufficient to defray the 
heavy expenses it will cost its aalhor. Jt 
wilt contain among others, the following 
articles, to wii : — Situation and extent of 
Ohio ; a succinct history of the state, 
since it was first visited by the white 
people ; remarks on the Indians who in- 
habited this territory, their history ,^ &c. ; 
the prevailing currenU of air in Ohio ; 
its prairies and barrens ; its dimatc and 
medical topography ; its religioss deno- 
minations ; the state of its- morals, rcli- 
gfion, and learn iujg ; the state and num- 
ber of its population at diiforent periods; 
the state and nomber of its militia at dif- 
ferent times; its antiquities; taxes and 
other sources of revenue; expefndilures, 
internal improvements, mamifactoret ; 
the land laws of the state, of the U sited 
States, and of any other state, afiiscting 
the titles (o real estate in Ohio ; the con- 
stitution of the state ; its jurisprudence, 
and iotenial police ; the customs, man- 
ners and general charaeter of the people 
of Ohio ; and a topographical description 
of the setoral cotinties, towns, rivers, 
ponds, and lakes of the state ; with a view 
of its natural advanta^s, and if properly 
improved, its future prospects. 

" There will be added, if the patronage 
will justify it, a map of the state ; un ivhich 
will be delineated, in addition to what- 
ever is found on any map of the slate ever 
yet published, the geology, the principal 
ranges of hills, the prairies and barrens 
of Ohio. Also, plates representing the 
most remarkable ancient works found in 
the state. And perhaps plates will bo 
given of the fossil remains of such extinct 
animals found in Ohio, as have never ~ 
been discovered before in any part of the 
globe. 

*' To those who either have or' shall 
furnish valuable information for the wo^k ; 
to each of those editors of newspapers and 
literary works, who patronise it, one 
copy will be given rratis.*' 

Circlemue^ December, 1818. 

From the well-known qualificatioss 
of the author, the proposed work cannot 
but be highly valuable, and we earnestly 
recommend it to public patronage. — Ed.] 

TiiE Villager, a literary paper, to 
be issued semi-moothty) in the village o£ 
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Greenwich. Edited bj a SocietjcifGeii- 
tlepien. 
" Onuie tulit fnudam, qui miscaii utile dald." 

Hob. 

Id the citj of Baleigb, N. C. a new 
periodical work, to be entitled The Farm- 
er's Blagazine ; containing^ essays and in- 
telUgeace relative to Agriculture and the 
Rural Arts. Conductedby C ALvrtr Jones, 
M. D. Member of tbe Ag^cultural So- 
cietr of North-Carolina, of tbe College 
of Fbysicians and Suiigeons of tbe Uni- 
rersity of New- York, &c. ftc 
By Bell k Webb, of this city, a weekly 
pap^, entitled Tbe Literary Cabinet, to 
be edited by Samuel Woodworth, Esq. 

IVEW-TORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

At tbe monthly meeting in February, 
Dr. J. A. Beck read a Memoir on the His- 
tory of Medicine before tbe American Re- 
▼ohition. 

DABTMOUTB COLLEGE. 

Tbe Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Acts of the 
Legislature of New-Hampshire, in re- 
Tc£i*ng the Charter of Dartmoath Ci^- 
1^0, and transferring its property to the 
New- Hampshire Untrersity, were nDooo- 
. slitotional and yoid. 

■OCISTT or ARTS FOR TBE STATE OV NEW- 
YORK. 

This Society has granted the use of its 
chambers in the Capitol, ^t Albany, to 
IVIr. Eatox, in whioh he intends to de- 
liyer a course of lectures on Chemistry 
and Gedogy, as applied to AgricuUore. 

Professor Cleayelanp ^ Bowdoia 
College, has lately coodnded a ooofse of 
lectores on Chemistiy, at Portland, de- 
livered on four eyenings in each week, 
to upwards of two hundred aoditerB of 
-both sexes. 

Two colleges have been establtshed by 
tbe Ohio Legislature: one called the 
Cincinnati College, at Cincinnati; the 
other the Medical College of Ohio. 

PUBLIC IMPROYBMENTSfNEWmyENTIONS, 

AND DiscoyERrss, &c. 

Tbe sum of one million of dollars has 
been set apart by the Legislature o{ Souths 
CaroUna^ as a fund for internal improye- 
ment Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to be expended annually for four 
saccessiro years, in clearing out rivers, 
constructii^ roads, canals, &c. 

A subscription is made at Boifon for 
the, purpose of building a new, Hotel, in 
tbe room of the sfdendM Exchange Coffee 
House, which was lately consumed. 

A Steam-boat, called the " Columbia," 
was launched at OinrUdon^ S. C. on the 
90th January. She is 86 feet in length, 
of 113 tons burthen, and draws only 22 



inches water ail, and 19 forward. U is 
supposed that^e will float, with her 
machinery on board, in less than three 
feet of water. 

A Bill, for the erection of a bridge 
from the small island in the Delmoare, 
opposite to PMiadelpfaa and Xkumdm^ 
N. J. has passed to a third reading in the 
Penntylvania House of Representatiyee. 
Should tbe bill finally pass, and tbe bridge 
be erected, the water conyeyanoe at^ose 
the Delaware will be reduced to about 
one half of its present distance, without 
obstructing in any degree the nay%atioo 
of the riyer. 

The bridge across the GsfMetiee River 
at Carihagey N. Y. has been compJeted 
in the short period of nine months* It m 
situated about 30 rods below the lower 
Falls of the riyer, and commands an ia* 
teresting yiew. This magnificent bridge 
does hcwonr to the skiU of tbe architect. 
Col. Ezra BaAiNAao. The dimeenoee 
are, length of the floor 700 leet; width 
30 feet; resting on a siiuple arch, dM 
sunmut of wbidi is 190 feet finom tbe 
water, and haying a solid rook for its 
abutments. The chord of the arch ie 
353 feet in length. 

According to a report of theCaeel 
Commissioners tn <^ stole, a coDsidenble 
portion of the canal has been conipleteil» 
and the expenses are much less than the 
estimate. This great work prpgresses 
with unexpected rapidity. 

The new machine for throwing down 
chimnies, was brought into snceessfiil 
operation at a hite &re m thu ofy. Twe 
high chimneys, on the application of the 
machine, were oyerthrown withont difi* 
ciilty. 

A Steam-boat has commenced miuiiec 
between PiynwOh and EdenUmj N. C. 

The steam-boat *' Mobile*' arrired et 
JHcibile from Boston in ^9 days. She m 
intended to nayigate the waters of the 
Tombuekbee and Alabama. Tbe steaos- 
boat ** Maid of Orieans," from Pbiladel- 
l^a, had also arriyed. 

The Legislature of JVsie-J«rsey, at the 
last session, passed an aoi to create a 
fund for the improyement of inland nari* 
gation. 

Benjamin Dkakbokn, the celebrated 
mechanist of BosUmj has inyented e 
mode of propelling wheel carriages bjr 
steam, well calculated for the conyeyanoe 
of the mail and any number of peaaett- 
gers, and which will be peifectiy secnre 
from robbers on the highway. He hee 
petititioned Congress to direct that tm 
experiment be made to test the ntdity of 
the inycntien. 



18f9. 
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Matthew Sbtits, ^tkit <%, has ob- 
taioed letters patent, for a newty inveoted 
Stereotype block. 

The new Steam-boats ** Tamerlane,*' 
and ** Frankfort,'' arrived at CincmnaHy 
the former in 48 hours, the latter in less 
than 48 hours torn PUUhurghy where 
thejr were built, intended for the JVaw- 
Onecmi trade. The distance run, is 525 



Under the head of impronemenU^ kc. 
we cannot forbear noticing that 
"The Legislature of Pcnnsylyania 
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hare passed a hiw, exetm 
from in^fnitonmerU for debL 

The coppering of the i^ventyfow gun 
»hip, (to be called the "Columbia,"] 
bmlding at JFashingUm, ^A^as commenced 
on Friday, 12th of Febn^ary, at 1 o'clock, 
and was finished on Saturday, the 13tb, 
at the same hour. 

Col. Trumbull's Painting of the I>e- 
daration of Independence^ was deposited 
in the north wmg of the Capitol,^ at 
Washington, on Wednesday, 17th Febru- 
ary, 1819. 



Art. 7. POETRY. 



Vena on WlviU-Houu Fartn^ mar Bruntwick ; 
the rttidenee of J. Garkett, Esq. 

THIS niral spot, this sweet retreat. 
Where mirth, and joy, and friendsbip 



Where ev'ry charm gives grace to ease, 
Aad ev'ry wish is, b^ to pleaie — 
May beauteous objects ever deck the scene, 
WMre virtue always blooms, in lanrels green ! 

Around, where e*er we torn oar eyes, 
The scene, the pomp of art defies ; 
The prospect charmingly displays, 
What most can please, or wonder raise ; 
Like beav'ns blue arch, where stan anBumber'd 



Such beauties ever meet, and here combine. 

Tl|y shades can cive a cool retreat. 
When summer gtowt with ardent heat ; 
And, when the wintry storm draws nigh. 
Thy sheltering trees a warmth supply. 
To cheer the inmates as the seasons roll, 
4ive ease to worth, and animate the toul. 



The wild dark bills at distance seen, 

Or wrapt m snow, or doth'd in green^ 

Adorn at eve the western view. 

As sol just bids those hills adieu ; 
While near, below, the river winds its way, 
Or shines refulgent with the ort> of day. 

Let, nacions heav'a, such giAs be found, 
Where virtue strews a fmrrance round ; 
Where eeienee spreads her beams so bright, 
And gemua glows in ra vs of light ; 
Where all is great, aad vinooos, and refin'd, 
And friendship lives ^•'a bafan to soothe the 
mind. 

CohoBbia's mountains high and vast, 
0*cru» the clouds, or pieree the Mast ; 
Her nvers, wide, mi^jestic, deep, 
Along her fertile valleys sweep ; — 
Her Faux, grown hoary by the lapse df 

time. 
Shall point where Frxedom dwells— and show 
her Hill's sublime ! 

W. M, 



Art. 8. CONGRESSIONAL PROCEXDINGgw 



rROCXXDISGS OF CONGRESS. 

Senate. 

Fridayi Jan. 29. Besides some business on 
the 8iiUb»|ect of private claims, Mr. Eaton, from 
n special committee, reported a bill respecting 
thflt traospprtatioa of persons of colour for sale, 
iie. whictt was read. 

Afr. Ticheaor ob^aned leave and introduced, 
agreeabW to notice, a bill for the better organi- 
aatiqa of the Treasury Department, which was 
twice read aad referred. 

The Senate then resumed, in committee of 
the whole, Mr Macon in the chair, the consi- 
deration of the bill prescribiiM; the mode of 
coouoeneing, prosecuting, anddeciduig, con- 
•tros^rsMs between two or more states. 

Mfttdoff, Feb. 1. Mr. Barbour submitted the 
foQ^wkig resolution, which was read aad passed 
to a aeooad reading. 



Besokedf by the Senate and House ofRepresen- 
taUoes if the United SlaU» of JSmerieOf in Con- 
gre$$ assembled f That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be recniested to employ a skilful artist. 
to aseeruin the longitude of 36** 90* north, oa 
the west bank of Tennessee river, and from thai 
point to cause a line to be run and marked due 
west, along and with the said parallel, to the 
Misasrippi river. 

The engrossed jobt resolution, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitioion, so far as relates 
to the election of electors of President and Vice- 
President, &c. was taken op, when, on 

Motion of Mr Burrlll it was recommiued to 
ihe oommiUee which reported it, for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Dickerson, subsequently, reported the re- 
sohition fixMn the select committee, with an 
amendment striking out the following words, 
which bad been heretofore added, as an amend- 
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ment to tlio ortgiflal resolatioo^ viz. *' and if the 
kgislalvre of (my state shalifail in provide for re- 
presattatives as herebi, reqmrrd, Congress sJuxfl 
ttave pcirer to jirovide fttr the same, in the maimer 
ja-f scribed by the article" 

The Senate then resumed the consideratiofi of 
the bill, on the sul>jcct of controversies between 
two or more states. After some several propo- 
sed anirndmenls, and much debate, the bill 
was rejected. The report of the committee of 
finance, ag^ainst any Ip^l prohibition of Ameri- 
can coins was agreed to. 

TiresdaVfFeb.^. After despatching a variety 
of other business, Mr Goldsborough presented 
the memorial of the Columbian Institute, pray- 
ing for the use of a piece of the public grounds 
in the Ciiy of Washington: whereon to erect 
buildings, and la^ out a botanic garden, which 
was read and referred. 

The bill for regulating the currency of fo- 
reign coins was ordered to be engrossed for a 
tliinl reading. The bill from the other House, 
authorizing the election of a delegate for Mi- 
diig'an T^'iTitory, was ordered to a mird reading. 

The Senate resumed the tonsideration of the 
bill to provide for sick and disabled seamen (con- 
st! lutiug a general fund out of the moneys 
which have been or shall be collected, under 
the several acts on this subject, and forming a 
board of Commissioners of the Secretaries of 
the Treasi!r^, War, and Navy Departments, 
for its administration, Lc.) 

The bill provides, that from the 30tli of Sep- 
tember next, there shall be rc<]uired of each sea- 
man employed in the registered vessels of the 

United Stales, the month!}; contribution of 

cents per month, for tlie general fund. 

Mr. Snndford moved to fill this blank with 
fortij. This wail agreed to, and the bill ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

H'ednesdai/t Feb. 3d. After rejecting several 
private pefitions, the resolution proposing an 
mnendment to the Constitution, as respects the 
mode of electing electors of President, &tc. was 
taken up ; the amendment reported by the select 
committee agreed to, and the resolution ordered 
to be engroSMMi and read a third time. 

The engrossed bill providing for the relief of 
sick and aisabied seamen was read a third time 
ajid referred to a committee of the whole. 

The engrossed bill to continue in force the 
act regulating the currency of certain foreign 
coins ; and the engrossed bill for the relief of 
James H. Clark, were severally read the tliird 
time, passed} and sent to the other House for 
concurrence. 

The bills from the other House, authorizing 
^hc election of a delegate from the territory of 
Michigan, and authorizing the Washington and 
Rockville Turnpike Company to extend their 
road to the city line, were severally re&d the 
third time, passed, (the former with a verbal 
amendment^ and returned to the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The bill for adjusting claims to land and esta- 
blishing land offices in the districts east of Uie 
Island of Orleans, was again taken up as in 
committee of the whole, and after undergoing 
some discm»ion and amendmem, it was oraered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Th6 hill from the other House, to regulate 
passenger sbip« and vessels, was uken up, to- 

f ether with sundry amendments reported thereto 
y the select committeei which were agreed to 
by the Senate, and the bill ordered to a third 
reading. 



Mr. Eppes, from the cosuntUee of finance, 
reported a biH making appropriations to carry 
into effect treaties concltided with certain Indian 
tribes, and the bill was read. 

The bill authorising a subscription totbe llth 
and i2th vols, of Waite's State Papers, was «-« 
dered to be engrossed. 

Thtrsdwjf Feb. 4. A message was reived 
from the President, communicating copies of ap- 
plications received from the British Afinister, in 
pehalfof certain Britidi subjects, wbbba^sofit^t^ 
in their property, by proceedings to whtc^ tke 
United States, by thetr Mihiary and JadicW 
officers, were parties. These claims for indem- . 
nitv were strongly recommended to Congress. 

The bill for providing for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen, was resumed, and after 
substitutinjB^ 35 for 40 cents, was ordered to a 
third readmg. 

The engrossed joint resoluti^ to propose an 
amendment of the Constitution in n^rd to the 
election of electors of President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States and Representa- 
tives to Congress, was adopted by yens and 
nays, and sent to the other House for ccmcur- 
rence. 

The engrossed bills for adjusting claims to 
lands, and for establishing land offices in tb« 
district east of the Island ot Orleans, H-cre pass- 
ed and sent to the other House for concurrenco ; 
and the bill from the other House to regulate 
passenger ships and vessels, was passed as 
amended by the Senate, and sent back for con- 
currence. 

Oil motion of Mr. Talbot it was resolved, ih^t 
the committee on post offices be instructed to iik- 

?uirc into the expediency of authorizing' the 
'ost Master General to emplojf an armed guard 
for tlic protection of the mails of the Coited 
States, on such routs as he may deem necessary. 

Fiiday, Feb. dth. The Presidem comoraat- 
caled to the Senate the annual report on tbe 
stale of the Sinking Fund, likewise a report frooa 
the Secretary of War, embracing statements of 
transferred appropriations during the late recess 
of Congress. 

Mr. Wilson moved a resolution that the Com- 
mittee on the militia be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making further |>rovi$iQQ to 
secure accurate returns of the militia; the re- 
solution was agreed to. 

Mr. Tait from the committee on naval afTairs, 
reported a resolution that the Secretary of tb« 
Navy report to the Senate in the first week of 
the next Session, wbetlier there be any inter- 
ference between thcrcgulationspreparedby the 
Navy Commissioners, under the act of Febn>- 
ary lath, 1815, and existing laws: and if any, 
what legislative provisions may oe ezpedieiu, 
and what other provisions may be necessary (ar 
the better administration of the naval service. 

The President communicated, by messa|re, 
the ^port of the Secretary of War req>ecting' 
the military academy at W est-Point. 

The Senate resuvned the consideration of tbe 
bill to incorporate the Medical Society of IV ald- 
ington City, which was amended ana ordered to 
a third reading. 

After some other business of a k>cal natone, 
the Senate adjourned. 

Mmidayy Feb.Bfh On motion of Mr. Dick- 
erson, the committee on finance were instroctcd 
to inquire into the expediency of alterini^ tbe 
laws for appointing collectors, district Attorneys^ 
recdvers <m poblie money, florveyon of pnMic 
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land, reipstr&cs, &c. so a> to have them ap- 
pointed for limited penodsy and subject to re- 
mo\'al as heretofore. 

Mr. Eaton, from the committee appointed on 
that subject) reported a bill supplemental to the 
act of 1817, to prohibit the imcNortation of slaves 
into the United States, which bill was read. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9th. Mr. Morrilt moved a re- 
solution, that the committee on the judiciary be 
instracted to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the punishment of all persons 
concerned in duelling within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The engrossed bills to authorize the President 
to purchase the lands reserved by the act of 
1817^ to certain Creek chiefs and warriors; to 
provide a grant of land for the seat of govern- 
ment of the state of Mississippi, and for Die sup- 
port of a seminary of learmng, were severally 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the 
House of Representatives for concurrence. 

Wedneadcof, Feb lOth, The bill making ap- 
propriations to carry into effect treaties with cer- 
tain tribes of Indians, was ordered to a third 
reading. The bill more eflfectually to provide 
for the punishment of certain crimes against the 
United States, was passed, and sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

Thutsduof, Feb, Wth. Mr. Morrow, from the 
committee on public lands, reported -a bUI to re- 
vive the powers of the commissioners for ascer- 
ta'ming and deciding claims to land in the Dis- 
trict oT Detroit, and for settling the claims at 
Green Bav, and prairie Du Cbien, in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi, moved a reso- 
lution that the Secretary of the Treasury lay 
before the Senate, as early in the next session as 
possible, an abstract of castom bonds, which 
shall have become payable, and may remain un- 
paid, on the 30th day of September next, wiUi 
sudi information, as may show how much of said 
bonds may be irrecoverable. 

The President communicated applications 
from the minister of Prussia and tlie lianseatic 
towns, for reciprocal advantages in commerce, 
which were read and referred to tlie committee 
on foreign relations. The President also com- 
municated a copy of Governor Bibb's letter to 
Gen. Jackson, connected with ilie late military 
operations in Florida, which was read. 

The bill for erecting an equestrian statue of 
Washington, after bemg amended with a pro- 
viso, that if the President should find that it 
would cost more than 51^>000, he sliould not 
proceed to execute the Act, but make a report of 
the estimated cost, at the next jicssion, was order- 
ed to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The engrossed bill for carrying into effect the 
Indian treaties, was passed and sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

Friday i Feb. I2th. On motion of Mr. Storer, 
it was resolved, that the President of the United 
States be requested to procure the cession of ju- 
risdiction over such military and naval sites as 
have been, or may be purchased by the United 
States. 

The bill for erecting a statue of Washington, 
was read a third time, and after some attempts 
to reject it, passed, and was sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

The bill supplementary to the Act for reg^ula- 
ling the coasting trade, was passed and sent 
down for concurrence. 

Mondittfi Feb. I5th. Mr.£ppes,fh>m the com- 
mittee on finance, reported a oill supplementary 
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to the Act to regulate collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage. 

The Vice-President of the United States hav- 
ing retired from the chair. 

The Senate proceeded to the election of a Pre- 
sident pro tempore, when Mr. Barbour, of Vir-t 
ginia, was duly elected, and took the chair ac- 
cordingly, from whence be made his acknow- 
ledgments to the Senate for the honour conferred 
on him. 
On motion of Mr. Burn II, it was 
Ordered, That the Secretary wait upon thfe 
President of the United States, and acquaint him 
with the election of Mr. Barbour, as President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and that he make a 
similar communication to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16/ft. The committee to whom 
the subject was relerred, reported, that it was 
inexpedient to authorize an armed guard for tlie 
mail. 

The bill for locating the seat of government 
for the state of Indiana, was passed and sent 
down for concurrence. 

Wednesday, Feb. llih. After considerable 
discussion on the subject, Mr. Lacock's motion, 
(to supply the place of Mr. Forsyth in the com- 
mittee on the Seminole war, he having resigned 
his place, in consequence of a foreign appoint-- 
ment,) was agreed to, and Mr. Eppes was ap- 
pointed to supply the vacancy. 

The bill to authorize a state government in the 
Missouri territory, &c. and the bill for Uie relief 
of Patrick Callan, were received from the House 
of Representatives and read and referred. 

Tlutrsdau, Feb. lO^t. 'llio Senate in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Daggett in the chair, 
resumed the consideration of the bill to prohibit 
the sales of public land on credit; and after a 
variety of amendments, proposed by Mr. Ed- 
wards, all of which were negatived, the blanks 
for the time when it siiould take effect, were 
filled up 1st day July 1820, and the bill ordered 
to be read and engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committee on riie pub- 
lic lands, reported a bill to eontinuo in force the 
act establishing trading bouses with the Indian 
tribes, which was read. 

Wednesday, Feb. I9th. Mr. Leake presented 
two memorials of the Legislnturo of the State of 
Mississippi, the first asking of Congrei» the es- 
tablishment of a port of entry at or near the 
mouth of Pearl river ; the second respecting the 
British claims to lands in Hancock and Jackson 
counties in that state- 
Agreeably to notice, Mr. Otis having obtained 
leave, introduced a bill to protect the commerce 
of the United States fixjin piracy, which was 
read twice by general consent, and referred. 

The bill from the other House supplementary 
to the act providing for the more prompt settle- 
ment of public accounts, was read the third time, 
passed, and i^etumed to the House. 

The engro^ .rd bill making further provision 
for the sale of the public kinds, and the engross- 
ed bill to designate tlie bouudaries of districti), 
and establish luiid-oflices for the sale of unsold 
lands in Indiana aud Ohio, were severally read 
the third time, passed, and sent to the House of 
Representatives for omcuri-ence. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committee to whom 
that part of the President's message relating to 
the subject was referred, reported a bill mokin" 
further provision for the civilization of the 
dian tribes adjoining our frontier sett' 
which was reacl. 
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The bill providet for the introdcKtion ofwri- 
cuhure) ana the various arts of civiliMd uCt, 
and of schools, lu:. iu. as far as thev can be in- 
troduced bv the free consent of tne Indians ; 
with a blank sum for carrying the provisions of 
the bin intoeflfect. 

Monday f Feb. tZd, Mr. Tait, from the com- 
mittee to whom had been referred the bill froqn 
tha other House, authorizing a constitution and 
state government, &c. in the Missouri territory, 
reported the same with amendments, which 
were read. [The amendment recommended bv 
the oommrtteo is to strike out the clause whicm 
prohibits slavery in tlie new state.] . 

Tuaday, Feb. tid. The Senate conctirred in 
the amendments of the House, to the Alabama 
bin ; and also in those to the bill supplemeotary 
to the acu coooeming the costing trade. 

The bill Avr protecting the commerce of the 
United States from piracy, afler some amend- 
ments, was ordered to a third reading. 

The bill from bek>w, authorizing the trans- 
portatioB of the mail in steam-boats, waspassed, 
and ratumed. The bill respecting persons of co- 
Jour, was passed, and sent below. 

WedMetdaijf Feb.^tAUi. l*herepK>rt of the com- 
mittee on the subject of the Seminole war, was 
read this day, and ordered to be printed. 

The general appropriation bill passed, as 
amended, and was sent down for concurrence. 

The engroesed bill in addition to the act con- 
cemiag tonnage and discriminating duties ; the 
engrossed bill to continue in force for a further 
time the ^ to establish trading houses with the 
Indian tnbes : the engrossed bill to protect the 
commerce of the Unjted States; and the en- 
grossed bill for the better oi^aization of the 
Treasury Department, were severally read the 
third timO) passed, and sent to the House for 
concurrence. 

Thitrtdta^i Feb. Kth. Mr. Thomas introduced 
a bill graming a donation of laud to Illinois, for 
a seat of government for said state ; which was 
read. 

Salmrdmfi Feb. tSth. Leave being had, Mr. 
Edwards mtroduced a bill for the establishment 
of a new Land-Office in the state of Illinois, 
which was read. 

Momday, March lai. The bill to grant land for 
the seat of government of Illinois; and the bill 
for civilizing the Indians, were passed and sent 
down KM* ooncuirence. 

The bill from bejpw, to establish a separate 
territorial government for the territory of Ar- 
kansaw, was passed and returned. 

Ttmdmft March 2d. The joint resolution from 
the House, directing the mode of naming the 
natiouHl vessels; the bills authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint an additional pension 
agent, and regulating the pay of mvalid pen- 
Biooers, were passed and returned to the House. 
The bill auibori»ng a state government for 
the Missouri Territory, was passed, as amended, 
and returned to the House tor concurrence. 

The ongroHsed bills providing for the correc- 
tion of errors in the entries of public lands ; in 
relation to Patem office; and to revive the 
powere of the Commissioners to settle claims to 
land in the district of Detroit, &c. were seve- 
rally passed and sent down for concurrence 

The bill for a state (rovenunent of Minouri, 
was returned (rom the House, with a me«age, 
that the amendment by the Senate was not 
agreed to ; whereupon the Senate resolved lo 
adhere to that amcndmeat 
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The aBM&dmeiM of the House «• the bill Ar 
regulatiag the curreacy of foreign oois, waa 
agreed to. 

The biU from the Hoose in addhiea lo ads 
prohibiting the slave-trade, was aoModed bf 
making it death to smuggle slaves from AlHca, 
and passed, and returned for concurrence. The 
same was done with the bill autbor^rinf the 
occupation of Florida. 

House of Repre$eniaHve$. 

Fridmft Jan. ftOlh. The amendments finMi 
the Senate, to the bill of appropriations for the 
Navy, for the current year, were agreed ts. 
Mr. Johnson, (Ky.) submitted the following reae* 
lutions, whidi were read and ordered to Ge o« 
the Uble,vis. 

1st. Retoivedt That it is expedient torfitaWish 
a military academy on the western waiersf at 
the principle of the academy al West Point. 

id. Retohed, That it is expediemto estabUsha 
school of practice for the artillery, in the vid- 
nitv of the city of Washington. 

Mr. Lowndes laid on the table the foUowii^ 
proposition, as an amendment to the rules and 
orders of the House : 

*^ It shall be the duty of the committee of 
ways and means, in preparin|^ bills of appro^d- 
ations, not to include appropnatioas for carrymg 
into cfied treaties made by the United States, it 
a bill containing appropriaiioiis intended for 
other objects ; and, where an apprapriatioa bil 
shall be referred to that committee for their oqb- 
aideration, containin||^ appropriations for caity- 
ing a treaty into tfwAj and also approprialiosi 
for other objects, it shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to propose such amendments as shall pre- 
vent appropriations for carrying a treaty mis 
^flfect from being indudedin the same biQwUch 
contains appropriations for other objects.*' 

Satmdittjf Jan. 90th. Amongst the petitieaB 
this mominff presented was one by Mr. Smithy 
of Maryland, from James Wilkinson, lateanu- 
jor general in the service of the United States* 
pra3ring to be indemnified against the efieets of 
a judgment for 1^600 dollars, recovered agwast 
him by Cveneral John Adair, in consequence of 
his having arrested the said Adair m the dty of 
New-Orieans, in the ^rear 1806, on a diai|;e of 
his bdng concerned in the alk^ged conniracy 
of Aaron Burr I which petttton was reaa» and 
referred to the committee on military affiunL 

Also a petition presented by Mr. Sooit, foam 
sundry inhabitaoU of the Arkansas country, 
praying a separate territoria) govermnent, aam 
that fommissumers may be appointed to fix a 
siia for the seat thereof. 
. Mr. Newton, from the committee of conBa«t« 
and manufactures, reported a bill to incrsase 
the duties on certain manufactured articles lA»- 
vols,' spades, plain flint glass, copperas. sbat« 
and oil cloths,} imported into the United Stateti 
which was twice read and committed. 

The House agreed to Mr. Lowndes' pioposi- 
tion of yesterday. 

The bill iinom the Senate, to extend the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts of the United States, 
to cases arising under the law rdath^ to pa- 
tents, was read the third time, passed, and re- 
turned to the Senata. 

A message was recdved from the Pr es i d et , 
transmitting a report of the Secrvtary of Stata, 
concerning the applications which have been 
made by any of the independent govemmeota of 
South-America, to have a Minntar or Cooavl Qt- 
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Mral accMdtted by the goveipment of the Uni- 
ted States^ with the answers of tbegoyeimncnt 
10 the applications addressed to it. The messaee 
and docomentB were read, and referred to the 
connnittce on foreign relations. 

Another messafe was received from the Pre- 
sident) in compliance with a request of the 
Hoiue for information^ not ah*eady communica- 
ted, '< whether Amelia Island, St. Marks, and 
PcBsacola, yet remain in the possession of the 
United States ; and, if so, by what laws the in- 
habitants thereof are governed : whether arti- 
dea imported therein from foreign countries, are 
•ntject to any and what duties, and bv what 
laws, and whether the said duties are collected, 
and bow ; whether vessels arriving in the Uni- 
ted Stales from Pensacola and Amelia Island, 
and in Pensacola and Amelia Island, from the 
United States, respectively^ are considered and 
treated as venels from foreign countries," trans- 
mttiag reports from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and Secretary of War, affording all the in- 
formation requested by the House. 
. The message and documents were read, and 
ordered to lie on the uble. 

Mr. Harrison offered the following resolution : 
lUwlvedy That the judiciary committee in- 

r' ^ into the expediency of providing by law 
tb6 punishment of crimes committed bv per- 
flons employed in the »«»»•• -^ **^ -Vmtcrl' 
Stales, withiout Uk? tlmits thereof, and which 
Are not provided for -by existing laws. The re- 
sohition was agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Mondaif, Feb. lit. Mr. Spencer presented a 
nsohition, to direct the Attorniey General to sue 
out a writ of tare facias against the Bank of 
die United States, calling upon the Bank to 
show cause why its charter should not be taken 
away, unless the Bank would comply with cer- 
tain propositions, connected with the resolution, 
the object of which was to subject the institution 
lAore extensively to the control of Congress 
and the President of the United Stales : the re- 
solution was laid on the table 
- On motion of Mr. Marr, it was 

Raotted, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expedicncvof amending an act 
passed the 4th day of April, 1818, entitled « An 
act supplementary to an act to authorize the state 
of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles 
to certain lands therein described,, and to settle 
the claims to the vacant and unappropriated 
laiads withia the same," passed the 18th or April, 
1806, with leave to report bpr bill or otherwise. 

Mr. H. Nebcm, from the judiciary committee, 
to whom had been referred the bill further to ex- 
tend the judicial system of tlie United States, re- 
ported it without emendation. 

Wednesday, Feb. 5d. Mr. Smith of Maryland, 
fMti the committee of ways and mea^s, reported 
a bill of penaldes against false entries, lor the 
lienefit of iirawback. 

Thursday^ Feb. 4th. The House met this 
nK»ming under closed doors, which were opened 
aboot 4 o'cbek, when it appeared that the 
amendments of the Senate to the military ap- 
propriation bill, to carry into effect certain sti- 
polations of the lale treaty with the Chickasaw 
* ladians, had been the subject of the private de- 
liberations of the House : the amendments of 
^ Senate were agreed to. 

Fridatfi Feb. 6th. Mr. Smith, of the commit- 
400 of ways and means, reported against the ap- 
^oiaHBenir «f aa age&t in eaeh county of the se- 



veral states, to receivetbe tax due to the general 

remment on lands which are, or may be sold 
non-payment of taxes ; which report was 
concurr(Kl in by the House. 

The resohition from the Senate, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, was committed 
to a committee of the whole, on the stale of the 
Union. 

The engrossed bill, on the subject of false en- 
tries, &c. was passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

The Speaker laid before the House, a report 
from the Secretary of War, of the money trans- 
ferred from one appropriation to another,' during 
the late recess of Congress, &c. 

A message was received from the President, 
on the subject of British applications for the res- 
titution of property : which was referred to the 
committee of claims. 

Saturday, Feb. 6th. The committee on post 
offices, &LC. were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency to establish certaia new poet roads. 

Mr^ Robert Moore oflcred the following reso- 
lution, viz. 

Resoived, Tliat the committee on roads and 
canals be itjstructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, io 8uhscrit)e shares in the stock of 

the road laid out from Pittsburgh in the county 
of AUeghany^ to Waterford in the county of 
£rie, in the State of Pennsylvania : tlie motion 
was agreed to. 

The engrossed bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to appoint an additional agent for pay- 
ing pensioners of the Unit»<l Slates in the state 
of^Tennessee, was read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

A message from the President was received, 
transmitting Governor Bibb's letter to General 
Jackson, connected with the late military (^pera-> 
lions in Florida. 

Monday, Feb. Bth. Mr. Smith, from the com- 
mittee of ways and meaps, reported a hill in al- 
teration of an act Uiyiiig a duty on imported 
salt, granting a bounty on pickled fish expoi-Unl, 
&c. : twice read and committod. 

Mr. Marr, from a select oommittee on the 
subject, reported a bill iu regard to autliorizing 
the state ofTennessee to perfect titles to certain 
lands, ke.; read twice, aiid ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

A messa|;e transmitted applications from the 
Minister of Prussia and the Hanseatic Towns, 
for reciprocal commercial privileges. 

llie resolutions for disapproving of the con- 
duct of Gen. Jackson, in the execution of Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, and of his operationt in 
Florida, were negatived. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9th. On motion of Mr. H. 
Nelson, the committee on the ^diciary were 
directed to inquire into the e^cpedicney of aotho- 
rising the President to rec|iiire of the stale exe- 
cutives, fugitives for crimes done in the Dis- 
trict of CoTunibia ; and also of delivering up 
fu^tives who may have sought refuge in said 
District, to the stale executives. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, of N. Carolina, 
the House proceeded to consider his resolution, 
<' that the tnilitary committee inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reducing the army." The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson, of Va. moved a resolution, that 
the iudiciary committee be instructed to report ' 
a bul to repeal the act to incorporate the Bank 
of the United States. Agreed to, and referred 
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to the committee of the whole on the Bank re- 
port ; 8s also were those of Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Trimble. 

The engrossed bill to authorize the state of 
Tennessee to perfect ceh^n land titles, &c. was 
passed, nnd sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The House then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the 
bill makino: appropriations for the support of go- 
vemraeut tor the ye^r 1819. 

Amongst the motions made in the coarse of 
the oroceedinj, the appropriation o( fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for defraying the expenses of inter- 
course with forei^ nations, was objected to by 
Mr. Johnson, otVa. who moved to substitute 
itrenty thousand for that object. 

The motion was negatived ; and the comrait- 
tec proceeded with the remaining provisions of 
the bill, the whole of which were agreed to, 
with the exception of the apprnpriaiion for the 
Cumberland road, which was passed by for the 
present, to afford an opportunity for further 
consideration. 

The committee having risen and reported pro- 
gref«,\thc House adjourned. 

Wedrmdcuji Feb. mh. After a variety of un- 
important business, the House went into commit- 
tee of the whole on the general appropriation 
bill for 1819. The appropriation or 5250,000 
for the payment of sums due, and becoming due, 
for constructing a road from Cumberland, in 
Maryland, to Ohio, with the amendment of Mr. 
Clay to add 5^85,000 to complete said road, 
afier some debate was agreed to. 

Thursdcuj, Feb. Wth. The bill from the Se- 
nate to amend the charter of the city of Wash- 
ington, was read a third time and passed. 

The House agreed to the amendmem made 
in committee of the whole, for an additional ap- 
propriation of 5205,000 to complete the road 
tix>m Cumberland to Ohio. After some other 
less important amendments, the bill was orderedl 
to be enprosscd for a third reading. 

The House having agreed to t^ amendments 
raportod by the committee of the whole, to the 
bill for increa^iing the salaries of certain officers 
of government, the bill was ordered to be ■ en- 
grossed, and tlie House adjourned. 

Fndcuff Feb. IM. Mr. Livermore, from the 
committee on the post-oAice and post-roads, re- 
ported a bill Aieenig from postage letters and 
packets to and from certain officers of agricul- 
tural societies ; which, was twice read and laid 
on the table. 

The engrossed bill making appropriations for 
the support of government for the year 1819, 
was read the thinl time, passed, and sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

The bill from the Senate to increase the sala- 
ries of certain officers of the government, was 
read the third time, as aroend^ by the House, 
and the question on its passage decided by yeas 
and nays, as follows — Yea 676, ^ays 66. . 

So the bill was passed, and returned to the 
Senate for concurrence in the amendment- 
Mr. Williams, of N. C. agreeably to the inti- 
mation which ho gave yesterday, submitted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the military peace establish- 
ment of the United S^tes shall consist of such 
proportions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, 
, not exceeding in ihe whole 6,000 men, as the 
President of the United States shall judge pro- 
per ; and that the committee on military affair* 
be iastnicted to report a bill for that puipose. 



Saturdayy Feb. ISth. The bills finom the Se- 
nate providing for a grant of land-fbr the seat of 
government of the state of Mississippi, and fir 
tne support of a seminary of leamili^ wiihth the 
said state ; and authoriizng the President of the 
United States to pwcfaase the lands r es er ve d by 
the act of the 3d of March, 1817, to certata 
chiefs and warriors or other Indians of the 
Creek nation, were severally read the third 
time, passed, and retonied to the Senate. 

Monday, Feb. I5th. A number of petitioos, 
and memorials having been disposed of, the 
House went into committee on the Missouri bill. 
Mr. Tallmadge moved an amendment, prohi- 
biting slavery, except as punishment for crimes, 
and rendering the cnildren, bom after the estab- 
lishment of the state, free at the age of twenty- 
live years ; which was agreed to. 

Tuesday, Feb. \6th. After some olber busi- 
ness, the House took up the amendments to the 
Missouri bill, reported by the committee of the 
whole, which were agreed to ; and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Wednesdaaj, Feb. Mth. After aUeading to 
other business, the engrossed bill for erecting 
Missouri into a State, was read a third dsse, 
passed, and sent to the Senate. 

Thursday, Feb. \2th. The House went imo 
committee of tho whole, and considered the Ar> 
kansaw mtU the A)«i7oma bills, and the resolu- 
tion in regard to the Bank ; l>ut nothing was de- 
cided Anally, and the committee nnie, aDd the 
House adjourned. 

FHday, Feb. l^th. The biU frtmi the Semie, 
to regulate the pay of the army whilst employed 
on fatigue duty, was read a third time, and 
finally passed. * 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
tlie bill to establish a separate territorial gover*- 
ment in the southern part of the Missoon Ter- 
ritory. 

A motion was made by Mr. Robertson, (Ky.) 
with the view of obtaining the erasure w the 
amendment yesterday adopted, to recommit tke 
bill to a select committee, with instnictions te 
strike out these words, <* And all chiklren bora 
of slaves witliin the said territory, shall be free, 
but may be held to service Until the age of 
* twenty-five years.' " 

And the ouestion being taken thereon, was de- 
cided as follows : 

For the recommitment - 88 

Against it - 8B , 

The House bein^^et^ually divided, the Speaker 
decided the question in the affirmative^ and the 
bill was recommitted. 

The bill from the Senate, for the admisnon of 
Alabama Territor)' into the Union as a State, 
was read the third time, and passed as ameadect 

Monday, Feb. 22d. After some unimportaat 
business, \he bill from the Senate, suppieibeD- 
tar^Mo the acts concerning the coasting trade, 
was read a third time, pa^ed, and returned to 
(he Senate. 

The engrossed resohition for naminf the | 
lie vessels was passed and sent to the 1 

Tuesday, Feb. i3d. Besides some other on- 
finished ln»iness,the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill regulating passage ships, &c. were 
agreed to with one amendment, and returned 
to the Senate. 

Wednesday, Feb. Wh. Mr. Spencer's resokk 
tion, and the motions regarding the United States 
Bank, were negatived. The Committee of thfr 
whole then rose, and the Hoose adjeamed. ^ 
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Thurfdayt Feb iSth. The bills from the Senate 
to desifnate the bovuidaries of districts^ and to 
eiiabUsh land oflScet, kc. and tlie bill to loeate 
the teat of government of Indiana) were read, 
paMed; and lent to the Senate. 

The House went into committee, Mr. M'Coy 
in the chair, on the bill making appropriations 
for the public buildings. Various amendments 
were made to the bill, and it was fmally report- 
ed to the House, filled up as follows : 

For erecting ihe centre building of the capitol, 
136,644 dollars. 

For finishing the gates, the iron railing, and 
the enclosure north of the President's house, 
5,344 dollars. 

For enlarging the offices west of the Presi- 
dent's house, 8,1^ dollars. 

For purchasing a lot of land, and for con- 
strueting pipes for supplyiuj^ the executive offi- 
ces and President's house with water, 9,125 dol- 
lan. 

Thus amended, the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. 

Friday, Feb. %th. The bills from the Se- 
lale, to contmoe for a further term the act for 
establishing trading houses with the Indian 
tribes ; to protect the commerce of the United 
States, andpuoish piracy, and to repeal part of 
an act of the 27th February, 1813, in addition 
to the ad regulating the post-office establish- 
Ment, were severally read the third time and 
passed. 

The bill making appropriations for the public 
buildinigs, and the bill to reduce the duties on 
certab wijiei^, were also severally read a third 



time, passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

After considerable discussion on the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, the House ad- 
journed. 

Satttrdayf Feb, Tlih. A message from the 
President, transmitting the treaty for the cession 
of Florida, was received, read, and referred to 
die committee oa foreign relations. 

The bill from the Senate concerning discrimi- 
na\ing duties, extending its provisions to vessels 
of Prussia and the Hansc Towns, was passed 
and 9mt back. 

Mmhtjf March \gt. The engrossed bill for 
ccmfirnfng claims to certain lands in Illinois, 
and sevfral other bills of a private nature, were 
read a thi>d time and passed. 

The Hotse took up the bill from the Senate, 
regulating t^ currency of foreign coin, and re- 
turned it, will some unessential amendiments, to 
the Senate. i 

The bill for the occupation of Florida, was 
read a third liao, posited, and sent to the Se- 
nate. 

The bill from \be Senate for granting land 
for the seat of government of llhnois, passed, 
and was sent batk. 

Titesdayy March 2. Among a variety of other 
business die House refused to concur with the 
amendments of the Senate to the Missouri bill, 
and returueil it. 

The bill from the Senate for civilizing the In- 
dians, was concurred in and returned. After 
concurring in some other bills from the Senate, 
the House adjourned. 
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(From the London Ulerary Gaatttt.) 

HERMIT IN LONDON, 

Or Sketches of FashiontAh Manners. 

No. IV. 

FEMALE GAMBLERS. 

IT has always appeared to ine that the 
''' stroDser passions, such as avarice, ambi- 
llon, and revenge, are ill suited to the softer 
sex. They disfigure the beauty of woman, and 
completely change her nature. ' Gaming, 
which is a compound of Idleness and of cu- 
pidity, but which excites these passions, has 
precisely the same tendency, and hurries the 
fairest works of nature into the greatest ex- 
cesses. 

There is, however, a minor species of 
play which is not so dangerous, and which 
can be blamed onl^ for the Ibss of time 
which it occasions. It is one of the taxes on 
a man in society, to be compelled to sit 
down, for such a space of time, at a card-table 
at routs and at other evening parties. I feel 
ti jene tais quoi of misery* and disgust, the 
moment the fair lady of tne house presents 
we the pack of caras to draw one ; and I 
view myself destined to be fixed to my chi^r 



for at least one rubber^ or perhaps more. — 
Then, farewell conversation ; " farewell my 
greatest amusement, observation ; farewell 
mirth and all variety.^ 

A young Exquisite*" may just make bis ip- 
pearance tor a few minutes, make his bow 
to the lady of the house, casta glance round 
in order to be able to count all tlie beaity 
and fashion in the room, and then withdrew 
throw himself into his chariot or vis-a-vis, 
and repeat the same brief visit a.t two or thiee 
other parties in the course of the night. A 
dancer may escape the card-tax ; but a nan 
of serious habits, and of middle age, nust 
pay the forfeit of money and of time. 

It is astonishing how many hours this oc- 
cupation engrosses in high life. Lady Luis- 
qipnette assured me, that she played three 
rubbers of whist regularly every eveniogy 
unless she sat down to some game of chance . 
In the former case sbe devoted near three 
bourt per diem to cards ; in the latter, ihe 
whole evening. In wet weather she played 
in the morning : and at Castle Costly, she 

" It may be well to observe that our Hermit 
divides the Dandies of fashion into two principal 
classes, to one of which he gives the amllauop 
of " ExquinieSf* and to the other of " JiuJiaHs.'* 
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ilwajn fpmt two or tbrte boan bdbrt £»• 
■cr at cards wbea the slate of tbe ataoa- 
ylicra or tbe loadt prevented ha going oot. 
Aveinciag bor play boan at foor or fire per 
day, tbey eompoae ooe tbbti of ber thae, 
f inca ber Ladysbip devotes twelve bows to 
rest. Now, abftracting four more Jbr ber 
toilette » wbicb b DOt less than it takes, tbere 
are bat foor more clear boars for any rational 
emf^oyoMDt, oat of wbicb break£Bst and din- 
ner time are to be dedpcfed. 

I met witb ber tbe other oigbt at l^y 
Backet's ; and sbe immediately bookrd me 
in for a robber. I had scarcely ^ ^ear of 
this engagement, and of Ave cuineA at tbe 
same tune, having lost five points ifpon tbe 
nib, when I was entreated to sif down to 
eassino in company witb Mrs. Harvelkms,' 
Sir Herbert Maiton, and Lady Lon^ick. I 
the more readily, however, lomnlied witb 
the request of my right hooo«rable hostess, 
since at eassino the attention is not so en-^ 
threly taken up ; less hnporlioce is attached 
to the game, and alhtie light and confused 
conversation may be allowed ; whilst at 
whist you see grave faces sitting in judg- 
ment over your play, and observe as mocli 
interest and anxiety, us much silence and 
attention, as a speech of Demosthenes would 
have elaimed from bis auditors. 

" Come," said Lady Racket td me, « you 
«ust Bsake one at eassino ; (then lowering 
ber voice) you will have tne charais cn 
Lady Longtick to contemplate, and Mrs. 
Marvellous will amuse vou with some verv 
astonishing stories in tne intervals of deaU 
log, etcetera.'* "Tour Ladyship's com- 
mands are so many laws to me," said I, as I 
rtsignedly took my place at tha table. " The 
Hermit of London," eiclaimed Mrs. Mai^ 
veUoas, in half a whisper to Sir Herbert. 
They both e bvated tbeir eyebrow s , as much 
as to say, here's a fettow who will observe 
OS closely. 1 made my best bow, and took 
mvseat. 

I drew cards, and fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Mar\elIoas. " You must not scold me if I 
pliy ill," said she. " Not for the world," 
snsw^ted I, << I never scolded a lady in my 
fife." << I wish that I could say as much of 
Sh Herbert," safal sbe, <* indeed ft was no- 
tlmg short of cruel, your crossness to Lady 
Muton yesterday ;, you actually brought 
teirs into her eyes." " Nonsense," exdaimed 
the Baronet, <<von know I wanted not 
to play at all ; hut the Nabob could not 
make up hb party without us. and i hate 
/ above all things to play with my wife; 
married couples never ought to play to- 
gether." " Unless," Interrupted Lady Long- 
nck, '< they understand one another as well 
as our friends in Porthmd Placa.'* " And 
then," replied the Baronet, << it b not verv 
pleasant to play against them," (a general 
smile.) 

" It is your deal, Mrs. Marvellous." " Two 
and tbree are five." << Tbe heart b your^, 
Lady Longtick, and little cass falb to me." 
«< Have you heard of the Royal marHages ?** 
«Thf«e tricks, by Jupiter r-***Tb^tmval 



DdE^" "TovkMnra^ayLadf.'*— ^laa 
ooite oat of lack; bow mai^ Qaeeaa?" 
(Sir Heibert) •«Oae, aad tbat'a ^fK$m 
enoogb." « Bravo, Mrs. ManralloM," saU 
I, ''yon are always fortnaala; tb mj 
trick.^ (Mrs. Marvalioa^«<Havayoa head 
that Lady Barbara Bankten has" (iat enapU^ 

Sr the Baronet) «<CutMadamr "Tea, Sir 
erbert, she has cut, and left her kmly 
children." " Tour Ladyship's gaflae." ^Tm 
tbe mercy of tbe world. How shocking for 
ber three daughters !" ^ A double caaae." 
(Bfrs. Marvellous) « She certainly iMd t^ 
most iadulcent husband in the workL" •< Tba 



base wretch, I have no i 
« A hard rub"— << Tet 1 eould always ae* 
tbroagh ber eoadact." « Had yoa «M 
through her drapery," replied Sir Herbert, 
<< I should have been satisfied that you wera 
right, for sbe was a walking transpareacy. 
But here comes her cousin tbe deaefal." 
^ The game b ap." 

Released from the easaiao taUa, I wafted 
round the room, acd cast an eye on tba dif- 
ferent tables. I stopped for a moment ba-- 
hind my friend Lora Levity's dMur, aoid 
contemplated tbe coantenaaeea at aaaali 
mited loo. «< I pass," said Ladv Lavbb, fai 
a tone of broken-beartadneas, wbicb toM ■• 
that sbe had lost. Evenr featore waa 
cfaaoged, tbe warm soaile which gives soda 
attractions to her countenance bad disap- 
peared ) dejection filled her eyes, and d^ 
pair aat on every feature. Mrs. Beverly was 
also a great loser: not less than dcbly 

Snineas did she pay for her ni|bt*s paatsie. 
he pot on a soK oi placid look, a wall-brtd 
indifference, a forced and unnataral snafle ; 
bat nature, true to its feelingi, beteajed tba 
secret of her mind, and gave tbe oames af 
revenge and of disappointment to bar ecMm- 
tenance. << Ton are out of luck," obaarvadL 
«A trifle or so," aoswarad sbe, witb aa 
asaamption of tranquillity which ia^MMod 
upon nobody. 

The other ladies (the eldest only 

eighteen) were all anxiety. Tbe nateial 
lustra of their eompleiions was mured by 
a flush of Intemperate feeling aad ovar- 
desbe to win. Their eyes were attentirely 
rivitted to the cards, aad from time to tbna 
they communed whib each other by gbneet 
of satisfaction, doubt, or discontent. Wbflst 
these three Oraces were half metamorphoeed 
by thev attention to their bad or good for- 
tune. Colonel Crab sneered as he waa pock- 
eting bb gains ; and Lady Mary Moody ex- 
pressed the intoxication of succeas. Tbb 
she strove to stifle, but it ioshed oa ber 
cheek, spoke on her half opened Up, and 
sparkled in her ^es. How little d» tlieaa 
fair creatures, thought I, know bow tlieir 
looks betray them ! So much are thejT a 
prey to tbe paasion of gaming^ that not even 
these magnificent Venetian mirrars can brfeg 
fL useful reflectioa to cure them of tbb viee. 
1 now moved towards tbe door, and got 

into a crowd ofbeauz aad of belles^ and into 
a confusion of tongnes. The broken aan- 

tences wbicb came to my ear fimo difiaraat 
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Kaeket was <liseouning aboot a new novel ; 
SirWetkerl^ Jusde was holding forth oq 
A hone-racing; a new Member wai affMting 
the ministerial tone, and laving down the 
bnv to a deaf Dowager who bad the best of 
it, for she was paying attention to an an- 
tiquated Exquisite the whole time. Mrs. 
Blarvdloos told me that Lady T — was 
mined, and she owed her butler onlv 
one tl^OQsand cuineas. "Lad^ Longtick 
has made a cood thine of it, to-night," whis- 
pered Lady K— 's maiden aunt to a voong 
Guardsman ; " her dress-maker wilt now 
have a ehaaee of being paid," continued 
she. 

«Aeompletehoax! the majority was car* 
tain," broke upon my ear from another qiiar*> 
ter.— "A love match, upon rav honour," 
flterved an Insipid, lollina on tne arm of a 
coocfav— '< A maiden speecn," observed the 
Member to a gouty Bishop. — '< Not an ho- 
hoar in the world,^' echoed from a neif|h- 
bonring card-table ; whilst Count Mainville 
was taUdng politics, and Sir Harry was say- 
am the most gallant things imaginable to the 
Lmcolnshire Heiress. 

Ladj Lovemore passed by at this moment 
oonwbed with rage, but bridling her tern* 

Kas well as she could. She had not only 
at cards, but perceived a happy rival ip 
the affections of the Colonel, to whom he 
WIS paying the warmest assiduities, and her 
rival faiad smiled contempt. Lady Racket 
even seemed to enjoy the defeat of Ladv 
Lovemore : " I fear that vour Ladyship & 
net well," said Ladv R. to her in an assumed 
tone of pity and kUidness. « A sick head* 
ache which distracts me," answered Lady L. 
and flounced away unattended by a beaU) 
which circumstance was observed with dif- 
ferent remarlcs and comments from half a 
docen different quarters at once. How lit- 
tle charity one female has for another, 
thought I! and at cards this quality eiists 
not. 

I now perceived Sir Herbert, who had 
been looking over his wife*splay, and must 
have been giving her some unwelcome 
hints. «Did I play ill in tramping.^* 
sweetly and softly uttered she in a silvery 
tone. '< Not at all," replied he, In a sharp 
tone : « if you wished to lose, you could not 
play better." She gently raised up her 
shoulders and heavinc a sigh, said, " My 
dear, I am sony for it." « Its alwavs the 
same," eiclaimed he, and broke unkindly 
away from her. What a pity that a few 
hearts and clubs, ill painted upon the surface 
of a card, should occasion such contending 
passions, should sow such dissentions, ana 
embitter the hours of- so many rational 
beings ! — that a caVd played out of olaoe or 
without judgment, should mar the domestic 
felicity of an otherwise happy couple ! and 
that Lady Maxton should persevere in play- 
ing without any abatement of ill fortune 
4>rstad, or of dryness and blame at home. 

i now perceived a number of the bean 
oionde going to their aarriages, and upou 



■trikiBg BIT repeater, fbtmd tiiat it was few 
o*clock. Thus were four hours consumed, 
when I retired to rest; but the countenancea 
at the loo-table were before my eyes in my 
dream, and I lons^ to be able to give a lit- 
tle advice to the fair creatures in question. 
Ths Hkhmit ih Lo5DO)r. 



PROFESSOR OF SIGNS, 

OR TWO WATS or TELLIKQ A STOBT. 

King James VI. on removing to London*, 
was waited upon bytiie Spenish Ambaa- 
jador, a man of erudition, out who had a 
enUekei in his head that every countrv should 
have a professor of Signs, to teach him and 
the like of him to nnderstand one another. 
The ambassador was lamenting one day, 
before the Kine, this sreat aesideratum 
throughout all Europe, when the King, who 
was a queeriih sort of man, savs to him, 
« Why, I have a Professor of Suns in the 
northernmost College in my domuions, via. 
at Aberdeen ; but it is a vast way off, per- 
haps 600 miles."--^< Were it 10,000 leagues 
off 1 shall see him," says the Ambassador, 
" and am determined to set out in two or 
three days." The King saw he'd committed 
himself, and writes, or causes to be written, 
to the University of Aberdeen, stating the 
case, and desiring the Professors to put him 
off some way, or make the best of him. The 
Ambassador arrives, is received with great 
solemnity ', but soon began to enquire which 
of them had the honor to be Professor of 
Signs ? and belna told that the Professor 
was absent in the Highlands, and would not 
return nobody could sav when, says the 
Ambassador, ** I will wait his return thoufch 
it were twelve months." Seeing that this 
would not do, and that thsy had nim to en- 
tertain at a great expense aU the while, they 
contrived a stratagem. There was one 
Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll 
fellow, with much wit and roguery about 
him. He is got, told the stoiy , and instruct- 
ed to be a Professor of Signs, but not to 
speak on pain of death ! Geordy undertakes 
it. The Ambassador is now told that the 
Professor of Signs would be home next dai^, 
at which he rejoiced greatlv. Geordy is 
gowned, wl^ed and placed in a chair of 
state in a room of the College, all the Pro- 
fessort and the Ambassador being in an ad- 
joining room. The Ambassador is now 
shown into Geordy's room, and left to con- 
verse with bim as well as he could, the 
whole of the Professors Waiting the issue 
with fear and trembling. The Ambassador 
holds up one of his floors to Geordy; 
Geordy holds up two of his ; the Ambassa- 
dor holds up three ; Geordy clinches hh 
fist and looks stem. The Ambassador then 
takes an orange from his pocket, and holds 
it np ; Geordy takes a piece of a barley 
cake from his pocket, and holds that up. 
After which the Ambassador bows to Ittin 
and ratkes to the other Professors^ wiio 
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aniiously inquire bis opiuion of their bro- 
ther. "Hei$a perfect miracle" says the Am- 
beasador, ** 1 would not Bvehim for the 
wealth of the Indies !"— *f Well," says the 
Professors, " to descend "to particulars." 
" Why, says the Ambassador, " I first held 
op one finger, denoting that there was one 
God, he held up two, signifying that these 
are the Father and Son ; I held up three, 
meaning the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; 
he clenched his fist, to saf that these three 
were one. I then i»ok out an orange, sig- 
nifying the goodness of God, who gives his 
ereatures not only the necessaries but the 
luiuries of life ; upon which the wonderful 
man presented a piece of bread, showing 
that it was the staflf of Ufe, and preferable to 
every luxury. The Professors were very 

flad that matters had turned out so well ; so 
aving got quit of the Ambassador, they 
next got Geordy, to hear his version of the 
signs. " Well Geordy, how have you come 
nn, and what think you of vour man ?" <<The 
rascal,'* said Geordy," " what did he do first, 
think ye ?'* " He held up one finger, as much 
as to say you have but one eye ! Then I 
held up two, meaning that my one eye was 
perhaps as good as both his. Then the fel- 
low held up three of his fingers, to say that 
there were but three eyes between us ; and 
then I was so mad at tlie scoundrel that I 
tteektd my neivc and was to come a whack 
on the side of hb head, and would a done it 
too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal did 
not stop with his provocation here ; but for- 
sooth takes out an orange, as much is to say, 
your begfarly cold country cannot produce 
that ! I snowed him a whang of a bear ban- 
nock, meaning that I did not care a faKhinff 
for him, nor his trash neither, as lang's I ha^ 
this ! But by a' that's gpid (concluded Geor- 
dy,) Tm angry yet that 1 did na' thrash the 
hide of the scoundrel !" 

THE ART or PRINTING. 

It will probably be recollected, that Mr. 
George Clymer of this city, went to Europe 
some time ago with his <« Columbian Print- 
ing Press," in order to exhibit in that part of 
the world his new invention. He presented 
one of them to the Emperor of Russia. The 
emperor directed hb minister of the interior 
to have it examined. The minister coifomit- 
ted the task to four eminent printers at St. 
Petersburg, of as many different nations, vis. 
a Russian, a German, a Frenchman and an 
Enclbhman. On a thorough inspection and 
.trial of the machine, the report from these 
four individuals was so decided as to" its su- 
periority over all printing presses heretofore 
in use,^ that the emperor, to mark hb sense 
of so ingenious add useful improvement in 
thb great art, presented Mr. Clvmer with the 
sum of she thousand rubles. \Ve have de- 
rived this fact through a source which ren- 
ders it unc^uestionable, and take great plea- 
sure in givms it to the public as an evidence 
at once of American ingenuitv, aad of the 
munificence of the Emperor Alexander. 
[Democro/tc Prtu. 



SITRAORDIKARY LONOSVrrT. 

There now lives near Lake Champlaio, a 
man at the age of 133, He b a German by 
birth ; was one of the Kfe guard when Qoeea 
Anne was crowned in 1702, and was then 
18 years old. He remained a soldier until 
the close of the French war, and was then 
in thb country. He is peifectlv straight, 
walks spry, has a full head of hau*, only in 
part gray, can see and hear pretty well, 
and IS as little childUh as most men at 90. 
He has ouite a military appearance, and m 
proud ot his temperate mode of living, hav- 
ing alwa^ abstained from the fell destroyer, 
ardent tpvrils. What \s most remarkable of 
all, he has had several wives, and hb young- 
est child is only 28 years old ! making him 
106 when she was bom ! ! The abov« b 
communicated by a'missionaiy, who vutied 
the old man alluded to. \Botl. Rec. 



Mr. Bronson — ^During a late visit at Moioit 
Vernon, I found in the blank leaf of a book, 
the following compliment from Lord Erskine 
to Gen. Washington. The book was entit- 
led « A view of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the Present War with France, by 
the Hon. Thomas Erskine." S**^ 

« To General Wathinglon, 

*< Sir, 1 have taken the liberty to introduce 
your august and immortal name, in a short 
sentence, which is to be found in the book 
1 send to you. 

*U have a laree acouaintance amongst 
the most valuable and exalted classes of 
men ; but you are the only human being 
for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. 

<^ I sincerely pray to God to grant a long 
and serene evening, to a life so glorioosly 
devoted to the umversal happiness of tb« 
worid. 

«T. ERSKINE, 
" Londofii March 16, 1797." 

IPkUa. Uni9R. 

ANECDOTE OF HAMILTON. 

At the siese of Torktown, Col. HABfTL- 
TON was ordered by the Marqub de la Fa- 
yel1e*to take command of a detachment of 
troops, to take by storm a Britbh redoubt, 
and to put to the sword hb captives, in re- 
taliation for the slaughter at New-London a 
short time before : Col. Hamilon made an 
assault on the redoubt and took it, but ho 
spared the lives of all who cried for quarter. 
When asked why he had net put all hb cap- 
tives to the sword, he replied, ** The Ameri- 
calrs know how to fight, but not how to atar- 
derr 



EPIGRAM. - 

Whilst Fancy kiss'd her infant care. 
You bite my lip, she cried my dear;— 
The smiling child, tho' half afraid, 
Thus to his beauteous mother said — 
With me, Mamma, O do not qnarrvl ! 
1 thought your lip bad been my coral. 
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A MORE delightfol way of obtain- 
-^^ ing a knowledge of the manners, 
productions, scenery, and character 
of a country, cannot be conceived, 
than by a perusal of the travels of 
jntelligent and accomplished men; 
and perhaps no species of composi- 
tion is better adapted to develope 
the qualities of a writer's mind, than 
Jus descriptions ofthe various scenes 
through which he passes, with the 
sentiments and feelings which thej 
inspire, and his selection of topics 
for discussion. These m^n gene- 
rally view things through the me- 
dium of a taste, modified by culture, • 
and the practice of some particular 
por^nit. The merchant,^ the lawyer, 
the divine, the agriculturist, the poet, 
and the voluptuary, will see the 
same objects in a different point of 
view, and impart a shade to their 
accounts, which exists only in their 
own imaginations. I'his circum^ 
atance lends an air of novelty and 
•riginaKty to productions of this na 
tore, and however highly coloured 
Vol. IV.— No. vi. 51 



they may be, by the individual, they 
seldom mislead the enlightened and 
discriminating. Almost every part 
of the old world has been repeated- 
ly described by tourists, whose de- 
sire of improvement, or Jove of 
pleasure, has led them to explore its 
treasoires; but somehow or other^ 
the number of those who have fa- 
voured the public with an account 
of their travels on our own continent^ 
is very small; unless, indeed, we in- 
clude such as, under that name, hava 
written libels on our country, for the 
purpose of preventing emigrations 
from Europe. Strange as it may 
appear to the European, yet, to our 
shame be it said, it is too true, that 
the American literati are generally 
much better acquainted with the 
pyramids of Egypt, the great wall 
of China, the mouldering temples 
and relics of antiquity, and with the 
history of past ages, — than with the 
surface, institutions, capabilities, and 
delightful scenery of their own coun 
try. But nothing is more commoa 
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than for men to overlook advantages 
within their own reach, and sigh 
after those which owe their charms 
to distance — ^which, by enveloping 
objects in the shade of obscurity, 
inflames the imagination, and makes 
us fancy perfections that have no 
existence. That the writer, who 
endeavours to make us bdlter ac- 
quainted with our own Country, and 
by making us acquainted with it, 
makes us love it more, lays his fel- 
low citizens under an obligation, all 
will readily admit; especidly when, 
as in the present case, its intrinsic 
advantages render it worthy of that 
attachment, which is generally felt 
from the mere circumstance of its 
being ours. Mr. Darby, in his tour, 
has materially added to the stock of 
our informatioil upon the most im- 
portant topics connected with this 
state; and it is well he has, "^for 
otherwise we should be disposed io 
be severe upon him for the almost ^ 
total deficiency of personal incident 
throughout the volume before ms* 
After reading it through, we know 
little more of our author, than that 
he is a very intelligent man, a good 
geologist, atid an excellent geogra- 
pher. He never admits us sociably 
and freely to the various interesting 
interviews with agreeable people, 
which atraveller enjoys,who rambles 
^n a paradise of sweets, and has 
nothing to think of but to please and 
be pleased. We never ace per- 
mitted to take our seat with him in 
the stage, and enjoy that variety of 
character and conversation which is - 
so interesting to the philosopher and 
humorist. His letters are as formal 
and studied, as if he wrote to an 
inquisitor, or counsellor of state. 
He seems to have thought that his 
friend was so cold blooded, as not to 
sympathize with him in the feelings 
incident to one, who at every step, 
must meet with some scene or per- 
son to interest him; and that if he 
informed the head, it was unnecessary 
to captivate the heart. In this Mr. 



Darby is mistaken. Ill the present 
age, it is not enough that a tourist 
merely write good sense, and favour 
us with valuable information; he 
must do something more. He 4nust 
adorn his subject with the graces and 
embellishments of style; — variegate 
it with incident and anecdote, to 
prevent monotony; and examine the 
nature of the human heart, that he 
may be able to select topics that 
cannot fail to interest. He that ex- 
ecutes a work without touching the 
springs of human action, may meet 
with cold approbation, but never 
will be read with delight. We re- 
gret that Mr. Darby has fallen into 
this error, as we are induced, froim 
the ease and fluency of the style, to 
think that it was more owing to a 
mistaken idea, that his private ad- 
ventures would be untnterestiaf 
to the public, than to any want of 
capacity. As it is, however, he 
views almost every object with the 
eye of a geographer and geologist; 
occasionally making reflections upoft 
our internal natiorad policy, which 
are worthy of the serious attentioA 
of an enhghtened community, and 
reflect honour upon the intellect aad 
patriotism of our author. Such re- 
flections are the more valuable, as 
he is evidently in every thing rela- 
tive to the face of the country, m 
practical man and not a visioiMHrjr 
theorist. As a travelling compamofty 
Mr. Darby^s volume must be cob- 
sidered of great utility, for he care- 
fully notes down the various stages 
on the road, their relative distances, 
and the names of the houses of en- 
tertainment. inperunngthevoUune 
before us, the reade^r is mach em- 
barrassed by the frequent occur- 
rence of voluminous notes, which 
might as well have been worked i^ 
in the textt as they are upon similar 
topics. Many of these, together 
with copious extracts from Mr. Boa- 
chette, a Canadian writer, in ihm 
addenda^ our author has given ui 
the present form, probably because 
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they were not his ewn; although, if 
he bad arailed himself of the iafor- 
matioD, and detailed it in bis own 
language, it would have been per- 
fectly admissible, and would not have 
been quite so great an offence as 
high treason or grand larceny. Vol- 
taire was • notorious for seizing in 
this way upon the productions of 
others; and authors generally con- 
sider the toil and knowledge of their 
predecessors as fair game. At all 
events it would have imparted a 
character of unity to the work, 
which at present it scarcely pos- 
tessess. 

We shall for the present, in order 
to furnish the reader with specimens 
of our author, refrain from making 
any more critical remarks, lest we 
might be considered as too much 
disposed to find fauK. 

We shall commence with his re- 
marks upon the Hudson and its 
fk:enery ; a river whose bright waves 
and magnificent shores, have often 
excited sentiments and emotions (hat 
woifld give grace and inspiration to 
poetry, and which only require the 
aid of genius, to exhibit more than 
the charms of eastern romance. 



'* It may indeed be considered as pe- 
culiar to the Hudson scenery, that al- 
most all the variety that the mce of the 
earth can afford, is often condensed uto 
a cempisB of very limited extent Envi- 
roned by cliffs, crowned with dwarf oak, 
pine and cedar, the traveller often finds 
a projecting bank, sometimes rising bold, 
rude, and rocky; at others, swelling 
abpve the wave in rounded prominences. 
Upon such banks are built many of the 
finest country seats in the United States ;• 
and if a Variegated country can give 
gratification to refined taste, there are 
lew places on earth where summer can 
be enjoyed with more delight In pass- 
ing the Hudson, it is injthe highest degree 
pleasing, to view those edifices amid so 
many natural contrasts. From the city 
of New- York this elegant variety greets 
the voyager ; above the Highlands it be- 
comes more frequent and striking, and 
in no extent of the Hudson river, does . 
its peculiar traits arrest attention with 



more force,, than near the town of Hud* 
son. The second day after my arrival 
in the neighbourhood, I traversed Uie 
road from Hudson to Columbiaville, 
near the mouth of Kinderhook. The 
road follows the dividing ridee between 
the eastern branch of Kinderaook creek 
and the Hudson river, and in many 
places, conmiands very extensive views 
•f the surrounding country. 

** At one glance is often seen the ma- 
jestic Hudson, its ever varied banks, the 
fieeting sail, apparently mingling with 
the farm houses, and above, and beyond^ 
this^ft picture of peaceful industry, 
rise the blue ridges of the distant moun- 
tains. 

" Nearthe mouth of Kinderhook, com- 
mences a very striking change in thfe 
physiognomy of the bsmks of the Hud- 
son ; the hills are less abrupt, and the 
bottoms are now more extensive than 
farther south. The soil presents no very 
striking difference from that found in 
the interval between this place and the 
Highlands; but the general aspect of 
the country assumes a new character. 
Though still broken, the face of the 
countnr en the banks is Inore uniform 
than the surface of either Dutchess, 
Orange, or Greene counties. 

*' Kinderhook Creek is formed from 
two branches, the Claverack, and the 
Kinderkook properly so called. The 
former rises in the township of Hillsdale, 
in Coliunbia county, and running first 
east, gradually turns souib and south- 
west, and approaching within three or 
four miles of the river, finally assumes 
a northern course, forming, in all its 
course, a semi-ellipse of about thirty 
miles in length. Kinderhook rises In the 
township of Berlin,in Rensselaer county, 
and pursuing a course south or south- 
east, in very nearly an opposite direction, 
joins the Claverack about one mile and 
a half from the Hudson; the united 
stream unites with that river, after being 
precipitated over considerable ledges of 
transition slate. The curious structure 
of this country appears from the dr* 
cumstance, that the Jansens, or Ancram 
creek, rising also in Hillsdale, winds ^ 
round the Claverack, at seven or eight 
miles distance from the latter stream. 
Tbe courses of, indeed, nearly all the 
water-courses in this neighbourhood, 
have a correspondence, approaching the 
regularity of art; their position must 
have been determined by some general 
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cau%, some operation of nature, com- 
mon to a consideralvte extent of country. 
It preserves, however, so much of the 
general character of the Hudson banks, 
9IS to present a more broken surface 
near, than at a distance from the river. 

** Where the road from Hudson to AJ- 
bany crosses Kinderhook creek, a fine 
■•vooden bridge was erected a few years 
past. Within a few paces below the 
bridge, on the south side of the creek, 
the Messrs. Jenkins of Hudson, have a 
ilne merchant-mill, and directly opposite 
the mill, stands a large cotton factory. 
During the last war a little viHage«ro8e 
around this factory^mhabited by weavers, 
spinners and other workmen. It is now 
languishing like other similar establish- 
ments, and from like causes 

" The creek rolls over different ledges 
of rock, under and above the bridge, 
"which produces the fall of water neces- 
sary ^o propel the machinery below. 
The tide flows up to the mill and fac- 
tory. The adjacent country is hilly, 
particularly south of the creek. The 
■works lie so low that the traveller is 
within a few paces before he can per- 
ceive the position; and when viewing 
them from the south bank, cannot "but 
he pleased with the rural features of 
the place. From the eminence above 
the mill, can )be seen the fine farm and 
seat of Mr. Robert Livingston, upon 
the point of land between the mouth of 
Kinderhook creek and Hudson river, the 
opposite shores rising gently from the 
■water, retiring far into the distant land- 
scape, in the township of Coxackie. 
Turning the vieW a little more to the 
south, rise the highest peaks of the 
Catskill mountains, in the township of 
Windham. 

" The south side of the little bay,made 
by Kinderhook creek, is steep, and in 
rtiany places precipitous, clothed with 
timber and underwood ; its scenery is 
romantic and solitary: I had the goq4 
fortune to be kindly and hospitably 
treated by Mr Marks Barker and his 
family, who reside near this seductive 
spot. In company with those innocent 
and friendly people, and the sweet com- 
panion of my life and of ihh journey, I 
traversed those wilds. Within a few 
paces of the cultivated farm, or * busy 
mill,' we might have imagined ourselves 
transported to the abodes of primeval 
silence ; we could have ccmceived our- 
f ekes carried back to the primitive ages, 



when cultivation had neither disBgurel 
nor adorned the face of the earth. Many 
of the dells, dark and deep, overshaded 
with oaks, pine, cedar.and maple, seem- 
ed to have never before been visited by 
human beings ; the turn of a step dis- 
pelled this illusion, by disclosing the 
gay aspect of the garden, orchard, field 
and meadow. I had before ranged over 
many of the most uncultivated and un- 
visited parts of this continent. 1 bad 
often seen the rapid change, from the 
savage waste to the highly decorated 
abode of civilized man, but I do not 
remember to have been, ever before, so 
strongly impressed with the contrast 
The scenes were before me in all their 
majesty. The whole contour, sbadio^ 
and parts, of one of the most finely 
blended pictures in nature, was open to 
view. It was a day I can only forget 
when I cease to exist. It was enjoyed 
amid objects that now retain in my 
mind all their force of recollected inter- 
est ^nd it is a spot that the traveller 
may again and again revisit, and never 
cease to admire." 

The following description of the 
Little Falls of the Mohawk) is so 
vivid and picturesque, that we think 
it will excite a desire, in those ivho 
are fond of the beautiful and snblime, 
to visit them. 

" This cataract is caused by a chain 
of granitic mountains of no great elera^ 
tion, which crosses the Mohawk at thb 
place. The chain is a ramification, or 
perhaps a continuation of the Catsbenss* 
Approaching tlie pass, I was struck with 
its great resemblance to the passage of 
the Juniata, through the Warrior mous- 
tain below Bedford, in Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept that the scenery of the latter is on 
a larger scale, and tjFie mountains cover- 
ed with a less vigorous growth of trpes, 
than those which occasion the Little 
Falls in the Mohawk. In both, the rivers 
at the distance below, of half a mile, 
seem to issue from the base of the 
mountains, which seen obliquely, con- 
ceals the narrow glens through which 
the waters work fiieir toilsome way. 

" The scenery n^ar the Little FaDs 
is wild and striking. As you approach 
this place, the valley of the river seems 
to close, the road approaches the pass 
obliquely, winding along the foot, of 
hills covered with enormous sugar-ma- 
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pies, whose rough houghs haog over the 
Bead of the passenger. An elegant white 
teTera-houee stands near the entrance 
into the narrow rien, below the cataract. 
After passing ue house a few yards, 
the road turns suddenly to the right, 
and scenes of grandeur succeed each 
other in rapid review. The huge un- 
shapen fragments of granite and othpr 
rocks, lie disrupted in an infinity of 
positions, interspersed and overgrown 
with sugar maple, elm, hemlock, oak. 

Sine, and other trees. Toiling ahout 
alf a mile, you first hear the din and 
then approach within sight of the foam- 
ing surge, tumbling with irresistible vio- 
lence over its rocky bed. From the 
foot of the falls, the road winds its tor- 
tuous way up the steep ascent, and in 
about a quarter of a mile, brings the 
traveller to a beautiful, well built village. 
Here every, feeling of taste meets a rich 
repast; so many, so variant, and so 
striking are fhe objects which the hand 
of nature and art have here engrouped 
in one prospect. The rock in thousands 
of forms, trees and shrubs rising from 
interstices. The white surge of the 
falling waters; beyond which is seen 
the smooth surface of the Mohawk, 
whose placid stream advances slow and 
silent to the scene of tumult below. 
Still farther to the south-west, operyi 
the fine expansion of the German-Flats, 
cliequered with all the decorations of 
field, orchard, meadew, houses and 
copses of wood. The clear blue heaven 
and fleecy clouds form the back ground 
of this delightful landscape," — a land- 
scape the traveller can enjo^ from the 
windows of an excellent mn, which 
stands in the romantic village which 
raises its well-built houses between the 
almost perpendicular crags on one side, 
and the struggling stream on the other. 
The marks are numerous and manifest 
of an anterior and much greater eleva- 
tion of the water than found there at 
present. Many of the rocks are perfo- 
rated with round holes, made by the 
rotation of pebbles in a running stream. 
Those rocks are often of an immense 
size, and placed where they have lain for 
countless ages. These imprinted evi- 
dences of geological revolution, evince 
a slow and gradual, not a sudden or 
violent change. The opposing hills seem 
as if sawn asunder by the perpetual 
abrasion of the water. No farther altera- 
tion of consequence can take place in 
future, as the bed of tlie river is worn 



down to a level with the bottom of the 
ancient decumbent lake. 

** Passing above tlie falls, the road 
follows the bank of the river, from 
which the adjacent hills rise by a very 
steep ascent. Prominences protrude 
themseWes frequently to the margin of 
the water^ and force the course of the 
road to ris(» to considerable elevation, 
giving reiterated opportunities to enjoy 
the prospect of the truly rich country, 
known by the name of the German- Flats. 
This region takes its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the first civilized emi- 
grants being Germans. Upon no part 
of the United States have the inhabi- 
tants suffered more from that murder- 
ous border warfare, instigated by whites, 
and pursued by savai^es, than did the 
settlerson the now smiling German-Flats. 
For a long period of time after the 
settlements by the French in Canada, 
and by the English and Dutch upon the 
Atlantic coast, the Mohawk and Oswe- 
go rivers formed* the line of eruptive 
communication, and blood marked its 
various points. The aged yet remember, 
and recount with a melancholy reollec- 
tion, many of those tragical scenes. 
Time has changed the drama, the rage 
of war has subsided, the savages have 
perished or dwindled to a wretched rem- 
nant. Towns, villages, churches, schools, 
and farm houses, now adorn this once 
dreary waste. The cultivated mind 
may shed a tear upon the horrors of the 
past, but a tear like raindrops in the 
beams of the sun. A review of the 
present must be delightful to every 
generous and feeling heart. It is a pic- 
ture, on which is traced the most in- 
teresting revolution in the moral and 
physical condition of human nature. 
There is seen the region where,a few years 
past, roamed the blood-stained savage, 
and where now dwells in peace and plen- 
ty the civilized man; — where in times 
remote, stood an expansive lake, and 
where now blootn the most luxuriant 
harvests. Spring had made but little 
advance at the time I passed this re- 
markable place ; I amtised my fancy in 
contemplating what it would exhibit 
when aecked in all the gayety of the 
vernal season, or when the fields and 
meadows were clothed in the rich garb 
of summer. Lost in this pleasing reve- 
rie, time past unheeded until my recol- 
lection was aroused by finding myself at 
the mouth of West Cfanada creek." 
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Speaking of tli« Canadas, oar 
author expresses some opinions that 
will seem rather strange and un- 
founded to the people of the United 
States. He seems equally to dread 
their union, hostility, or rivalry. 
Ifow, we cannot perceive that the 
power of Canada is so alarming, that 
we need dread it In the event of a 
union with the United States, speak- 
ing the same language, possessing, 
to a considerable extent, the same 
religion, and having the same in- 
terest, they would doubtless join in 
the support of a system of govern- 
ment, not materially differing from 
their own, but having in a greater 
degree for its object the good of the 
people. But if they did not, and 
used their induence in the councils 
of the nation for selfish purposes, 
what injury could they do when op- 
posed to the representation of the 
other states ? would not their oppo- 
sition sink into insignificance ? If 
the union of Louisiana and Florida* 
differing from us as they did, in 
language and institutions, could be 
achieved without disorder, we surely 
have nothing to fear from the Ca- 
nadas being joined to our empire. 
With respect to Cantdian rivalry, 
which is so terrific to our author, 
the people of this country are per- 
fectly easy, and have reason to wish 
them all the success they can possi- 
bly find. In the event of a war, 
however, there is little doubt, from 
the greater ratio in which the United 
States increase in population and 
resources, than the Canadas, and 
from the zest which the late war has 
given our youth for military enter- 
prise, that those provinces will fall 
an easy prey to conquest. In a mi- 
litary pjint of view, they are admi- 
rably situated for us to attack in 
flank, and, when once obtained, to 
defend. If the Canadas were wa- 
tered by numerous rivers, all flow- 
ing into the ocean, then indeed they 
would be difficult to retain; but as 
things are, getting possession of the 



mouth of the St. Lawrence, we could 
make them tributary to us in spite 
o£ the world. 

In addition to the calculalion of 
the body of water in our two great 
rivers, the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, our author makes the 
following remarks, respecting those 
gigantic features of our country. 

" Rising from the same vast table 
land, and havins such extended con- 
nexion, it is surely worthy of reaiarfc, 
that no two rivers on earth so es^^thdly 
differ in their general features, as do the 
Mississippi and St Lawrence. The for- 
mer is turbid, in many parts to muddi- 
ness, the latter unequalealy lunpid. One 
river is composed of an almost unbro- 
ken chain of^ lakes ; the other, in all its 
vast expanse, has no lakes that strictly 
deserve the name. Annually the Mis- 
sissippi overleaps its be^ and over- 
whelms the adjacent shores to a great 
extent. An accidental rise of diree 
feet in the course of fifty years, la con- 
sidered an extraordinary swell of the 
waters of St Lawr^ce ; this circum- 
stance has occurred the present season, 
for the ftrst time within the lapse of for- 
ty years past. The Mississippi, flowing 
from north to south, passes through in- 
numerable climes; whilst its rival, wind- 
ing from its source in a south-east di- 
rection to near N. lat 41, turns gradual- 
ly north-east, and again flows into its 
original climate of ice and snow. Ilie 
MissijMippi, before its final discharge in- 
to the gulf of Mexico, divides into a 
number of branches, having their sepa- 
rate egress ; the St. Lawrence imper- 
ceptibly expands to a wide bay, whidi 
finally opens into the gulf of the same 
name. The banks of the Blisabsippi 
present a level, scarce rising abote 
the superior surface of that stream; 
those of the St Lawrence, by a eentle 
declivity, exhibit the opposing sides of 
an elegant basin. Much of the surface, 
watered by the Mississippi, is a region 
of grass, where few shrubs or trees rise 
to break the dull monotony of the hft» 
of the earth ; the shores that bound the 
St Lawrence are, when in a state ef 
nature, covered with. an almost con- 
tinuous and impervious forest. And 
last, though rather an accidental than a 
natural distinction, the Bfississtppi rolb 
its mighty volume, swelled by more 
than a thousand rivers, through one em- 
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pire, and is, as I onc« befbre observed, 
* the largest stream on this globe, whose 
entire course lies within one sovereign- 
ly.' The St. Lawrence is, for more 
than thirteen hundred miles, a national 
fimit, and as such, marked with the san- 
guinary points which distinguish the 
Sounds of rival power. Both rivers 
have a name in the hearts of the people 
of the United States ; upon both have, 
^ejr arms been wreathed with never 
fiuling laurels.'' 

We would begleare to direct the 
attention of the enterprising agri- 
culturat to the following enitract,' 
which ifl woi(thy of being read with 
deference, as it contains the opinion 
of one who has long been familiar 
with the advantages enjoyed by the 
southern and western states; and 
who is therefore capable of discri- 
minating. How many femilies from 
tiie eastern states have passed by 
fertile and romantic regions in the 
western part of New York, where 
they might have enjoyed all the 
blessiniis of health, independence 
and social intercourse, to " drag a 
lengthening chain" into a far distant 
region, where, buried from society, 
and anable to return to it, they 
sigh in rain for its delights and sym- 
pUhies. 

*' The caprices of mankind are diffi- 
cult to reconcile- With a soil at least 
equal, and with a climate incomparably 
more congenial to their habits, it is cu- 
rious that the northern emigrant has so 
often neglected the banks of the St 
Lawrence to seek those of the Missis- 
sippi. 

'* Coldness, barrenness, and asperity 
of surface, are the features in which the 
fancy of the people of our middle states 
have dothed this country. No decep- 
tion was certainly ever more complete. 
The reverse is the fact in every point 
It is doubtful with me whether wajr part 
of ike earth can exhibit a more delicious 
summer than this supposed region of 
frost Spring, in the acaeptation of that 
term as commonly applied in the middle 
juid southern states, does not here ex- 
ist The transition from winter to sum- 
mer occupies but a few days, and all 
seasons are accompanied with the high- 



est behest of heaven, health. The pale 
cadaverous visage of hopeless disease is 
seldom seen, if the inhabitants earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
they eat it witli a good appetite. I am 
confident that the lumber trade has been 
a severe injury to the inhabitants, and 
has had no little agency in preventing a 
more rapid advance of settlement and 
increase of wealth. I did not converse 
with one man on the subject who did 
not give that opinion decidedly, and 
some even with bitterness. It is a bu- 
siness with excessive labour in its pur- 
suit, and with poverty and hunger for 
its common reward. Of all the occu- 
pations of man, where the soil wiU ad- 
mit culture, lumber merchandise is per- 
haps the most exceptionable; and yet, 
with all its obvious ruinous conse- 
quences, hundreds, upon a soil of exube- 
rant fertility, spend their lives between' 
cutting and floating timber, and wretch- 
edness and dependence. 

** Small grain, such as wheat, rye, oats, - 
and barley, grow extremely well. In- 
dian ^om here, as in most places where 
late and eariy frosts firequently occur, 
must be a precarious crop; yet it is much 
cultivated, and I am credibly informed 
often yields a good produce of twenty- 
6ve or thirty bushels to the acre." 

Mr. Darby's description cff Can- 
andaigua is interesting ; and the 
wealth and elegance of that village 
will surprise those, who do not re- 
flect that a .fine climate and luxu- 
riant soil will always produce these 
results to the industrious and enter- 
prising. 

^ When I had reached the slope that 
leads down to Canandai^a lake, even- 
ing was rapidly advancing ; the black 
rain-clouds gathered heavily over the 
eminences to the south of the town of 
Canandaigua, which was now in full 
view, though three miles distant The 
scenery became every moment more 
and more interesting, and my mind 
more deeply interested. While des- 
cending the steepest part of the hill, * 
I was rapidly passed by a man in a sm- 
gle horse carriage, who stopped as soon 
as he gained the bottom^ and awaited 
ny coming up, and very frankly invited 
me to take a seat beside him, which I 
gratefully accepted. He then drove ra- 
pidly forwards, as the rain commenced 
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to fall in large drops. When we came 
to the lower extremity of the Canad- 
daigua lake, and the extensive fields, or- 
chr.rds, and meadows near the town 
came in view, I expressed my admira- 
tion at tht^ state of improvement every 
where visible; my fellow traveller re- 
plied—* iwenty-nme years ago I came 
up this outlet, and at that time no mark 
of the human hand was hereto be seen, 
exct pt those made by savages, a village 
of whom existed on that point,' — show- 
ing me the lower end of the now flour- 
ing town of Canandaigua. I could not 
doubt his information, though there 
was something in the shortness of the 
period, when compared with the effects 
of human labour under my eye, that 
seemed almost the effect of magic. 

" We arrived at the public house, just 
io time to save ourselves from being 
drenched io a heavy shower, and after I 
had returned him my ackowledgments 
for his politeness, he informed me that 
. his name was Yates, and that be was 
then in his 7£d year. His hale, healthy, 
and firm aspect, rendered this part of 
his information as remarkabje {6 his 
short but impressive story of Canan- 
daigua. The whole scene was in fact 
one of those, which was calculated to 
exhibit the rapidity of improvement in 
the United States. This man entered 
this then wilderness* at an age common- 
ly considered as the meridian of life, 43 
ve^rs; and while yet in the vigour of 
bis limbs and faculties, a smiling resi- 
dence for civilized man had arisen un- 
der hb eye. 

*' I arose this morning early, in order 
to examine this wonder of western New- 
York, and was not disappointed in my 
anticipations : I found it by far the most 
richly built town of its extent \ had ever 
seen. It does not admit of comparison 
with Geneva ; the two places so essen- 
tially differ in their locality and position 
respecting the lakes on which tney are 
built, that few traits of resemblance ex- 
ist between them. Both are objects of 
astonishment, when we recollect how 
short a period has elapsed since a forest 
occupied their position. 

" Ifound the site of Canandaigua to be 
thatof an inclined plane, rising irom the 
lower extremity oi the lake of the same 
name. A valley, or rather bottom, 
skirts alon^ the south side of the town, 
beyond which the country rises into hills 
of considerable.elevation^ to the north 



and north-west extends a waving but not 
hilly country ; the east side is occupied 
by the lake and bw grounds of its out- 
let 

" The town extends in a street of up- 
wards of a mile in length from the lake, 
rising by a very gentle acclivity. Many 
of the houses would decorate the oldest 
and most extensive cities in the United 
States, and from a number of places, 
the view of the lake and surrounding 
country, would reward a tour of con- 
siderable distance. 1 sincerely doubt 
whether a more desirable village exists 
in the United States, if in the world.^ 

We are gratified that our author 
has favoured us with his own de- 
scription of the Falls oI* Niagara, in 
preference to that of any ether tra- 
veller. Any timidity or reluctance 
to handle a sublime and beautiful 
subject, would have been the more 
reprehensible, as our author has 
displayed, in his picture of the Little 
Falls, and other interesting scenery, 
descriptive powers of no ordinary 
cast. It is too common for writers, 
either from indolence or inability, , 
to stop at the threshold of a beauti- 
ful description, and then tantalize 
us by saying, if they had the pen of 
this or that great genius, they would 
do wonders. We are sure that the 
public would prefer their own im- 
pressions of what they meet with, 
to such affected apologies. Our au- 
thor has been very successful in im- 
parting the feelings of sublimity and 
awe with which he was inspired on 
viewing this stupendous monument 
of wild grandeur. 

^ Seen from the strait below the k>w- 
er extremity of Grabd Isle, the whole 
adjacent country appears almost level, 
no elevation being visible that materially 
breaks the monotony of the landscape. 
The strait here turns nearly abruptly to 
the west, and first exposes to view the 
cloud that constantly rises from the ca- 
taract. Nothing is seen, however, that 
anticipates in any manner the sublime 
and awful scene below. Even the ra? 
pid current that sweeps past Black 
Rock is now tranquillized: the strait 
is here nearly as still as a lake on 
the United States' shorei and flows 
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y;entljr on that of Canada. Navy-Island 
IS a small extent of land lying in the 
Canada channel, at the lower extremity 
of Grand-island, beiow which com- 
mences the rapids that precede the cat- 
aract of Niagara. I passed between 
Navy and Grand islands, and landed 
near old Fort Schlosser, and walked 
down the shore to Whitney's, opposite 
the falls; it was near sunset; silence 
began to rei^n over the face of nature. 
Slowly, and at interval!, I heard the 
deep, long, and awful roar of the cata- 
ract; m^ mind, which for years had 
dwelt with anticipation upon this great- 
est of the world's traits, approached the 
scene with fearful solicitude. 1 beheld 
the permanent objects, the trees, the 
rocks; and I beheld also the passiug 
ck>uds, that momentarily flitted over the 
most interesting picture that nature ever 
painted and exposed to the admiration 
of intelligent beings, with more than my 
common forbearance. I concluded to 
behold, amid the beams of a rising suti, 
the greatest object ever presented to 
human view. But whilst the stars of the 
nirht gleamed through the misty atmo- 
sphere of this apparently fairy land, I 
walked forth to the margin of the cata- 
ract, and in fancy conceived the beau- 
ties, the horrors, and the wonders the 
coming morning would produce. That 
mom opened (July 80th) ; it was clear 
and serene ; I hasted to the verge of the 
cataract ; I expected much, and was not 
disappointed. The point of land above 
A. is a thick wood, standing upon a 
sloping bank- The noise of the cata- 
ract is heard, hut its features unseen, un- 
til the observer advances to the verge of 
the fall ; it Is then seen so obliquely as to 
destroy its best effect Defective, how- 
tver, as was this perspective of Niagara, 
it presented beauties infinitely trans- 
cending any I had ever seen before. I 
stood upon the very slope over which 
the torrent rushed, and for many mi- 
nutes forgot every other object except 
the indescribable scene before me. But 
when the fervour of imagination had in 
some measure subsided, I beheld under 
my feet, carved on the smooth rock G. 
D. C. ; W. P. and J. B. and many other 
initials of friends that had visited tliis 
incomparable spot, and left these me- 
morials, that friends only could under- 
stand. On beholding these recollections 
of home, you will forgive me when I 
acknowledge having dropt upon their 
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traces tears* that were rapidly swallowed 
in the vortiex of Niagara. The beams of 
morning came, and glanced upon the 
curling volumes th^t rose from the abyss 
beneath ; my eye searched the J[K>ttom 
of this awful gulf, and found in its bottom 
darkness, gloom, and iudescribable tu- 
mult. M^ reflections dwelt upon this 
never ending conflict, this eternal march 
of the elements, and my very soul 
shrunk back upon itself. The shelving 
rock on which I stood trembling under 
my feet, and the irresistible flood before 
me,8eemed to present the pictured image 
of evanescenco. The rock was yielding 
piecemeal to ruin, fragment after frag- 
ment was borne into the terrible chasm 
beneath; and the very stream that hur* 
ried these broken morsels to destructioo, 
was itself a monument of changing 
power, 

" I retraced *mf steps to Col. Whit- 
ney's, and after breakfast returned, and 
descending the almost perpendicular 
bank of rocks, found myivM under the 
FALL OF WAT£R, that even in dea- 
cription has excited the admiration of 
cultivated man! I crossed the Niagara 
strait about iiiOO yards below the ektUt, 
The river was in some measure ruffled 
by the conflict it had sustained above, 
but no danger approached the passenirer. 
Perpendicular rocks rose on both siaes, 
to the appalling elevation of between 
three or four hundred feet. The trees 
which crowned the upper verge of this 
abyss appeared like shrubs. I was 
drenchea to the skin b^ the spray of the 
cataract; but the sublime scene tower- 
ing over my head, was too impressive to 
permit much reflection upon a momenta- 
ry inconvenience. The river below the 
fall flows with considerable rapidity, but 
with less velocity or turbulence than 
I had been induced to expect. The 
opposing banks are perfectly similart 
both being perpendicular about half the 
descent ; below which enormous walls, 
extend slopes, pomposed of the broken 
fragments that have been torn from their 
original position by the torrents from 
at>ove. Most maps of Niagara are very 
defective, the river being repreavnted 
too straight. The best delineation of 
this phenomenon, ivhich I have seen, ia 
contained in the map of Ni^s^ara river, 
published with Gen. Wilkinson's Me- 
moirs. In the draft, the river above the 
falls is represented, as it is in fact, flow- 
ing almost westward. Below the ckutt 
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the stream flows abruptly to the north- 
east, which course it pursues more than 
a it)ile, from whence it a|;ain resumes a 
northern direction, in which, with some 
particular bends, it continues to the place 
of its ftnal exit in lake Ontario. 

" Between the lower extremity of 
Grand-Isle and the north of Chippewa 
river, the Niagara is upwards of a mile 
wide, but contracts a httle as the rapids 
commence. The banks, as high as Chip- 
pewa river, are not very much elevated 
above the surface of the strait, but ap- 
parently rise in descending to the pitch, 
or chute. This change of relative height 
is only a deception in vision, occasioned 
by the wear or the cataract After cross- 
ing, as I have ahready mentioned, I 
traversed the Canada shore to the bank 
above the grand or Canada chute. On 
the diagram enclosed, I have marked 
the letter C. upon the spot, from where 
the best view can be taken of the falls, 
rapids, and the islands. Many persons 
have insisted that the best view of the 
falls is to be had from Goat-Island. At 
this time I cannot forad a comparative 
judgment, as the bridge built by Judge 
JPorter, from the New- York shore to 
Goat-Island, was broken by the ice of 
last winter. I am doubtful of the fact 
of tlie falls being seen to very much 
advantage from this island, as the per- 
spective most be very oblique. The 
rapids are, however, but little less 
worthy of a visit than the falls them- 
selves, and can no doubt be seen with 
much greater effect from Goat-Island 
than from either shore of die strait The 
rapids, indeed, on the Canada channel is 
a scene of sublimity and grandeur. 
Tumbling over ledges, many of which 
are 8 or 10 feet perpendicular descent; 
these rapids are m fact a chain of cata- 
racts, over which the immense volume 
rolls its terrilk mass towards the stiQ 
awful scene below. The New-York 
channel has also its appropriate beauties 
and attractions to the traveller; many 
small islands, covered with cedar, stand 
between the main shore and Goat-Island, 
round which the foaming surge dashes 
with endless raj^e. One of these islets 
lian2S upon the brow of the falls, and 
proauces a small middle sheet of ten or 
fifteen yards wide, standing in mimic 
majesty between the two gigantic tor- 
rents on each «lde. 

. ^ No adei^uate idea can be formed 
from desciiptiOB of this woodtr of inte- 



rior North America. Its oitch in feet^ 
its width, its velocity, ana consequent 
mass,* can be estimated with considera- 
ble accuracy; but the effect upon the 
mind can only be produced from actual 
view. If the massy walls of rock, and 
the rapids above are excepted, there it 
nothing near Niagara that is striking in 
the scenery. It is left alone in simple 
sublime dknity to strike the soul witn a 
sensation that loss of life or sense alone 
can obliterate, but the nature of which 
no language can convey. If towering 
mountains and craggy rocks surrounded 
Niagara, I cannot but believe that much 
of its fine effect would be lost: as It ex- 
ists, it is an image whose whole contour 
is at once seen, and the recollection on- 
broken by extraneous objects; even 
sound is subservient to the impressioo 
made upon the heart; none is heard ex- 
cept the eternal roar of the cataract I 
would have been rejoiced to have seen 
this place in a tempest. The whole 
time I was there, the weather, though 
warm, was otherwise serene and p1eas<- 
ant Amid the howling of the black 
north-west wind, Niagara must have 
something of more than common inte^ 
rest. I am inclined nevertheless to be- 
lieve that winter alone can give all its 
most appropriate attendant imagery to 
the falls. But at all times, at all seasons, 
and I might say btr all minds, wiO tbit 
matchless picture be viewed with won- 
der and delight, and remembered witk 
feelings of pleasure." 

Mr. Darby has very appositeljr 
cited, in a note, a passage from the 
Fourth Canto of Chtlde Harold's 
Pilgrimage, describing the cataract 
of Velino. The passage is so splen- 
did, we cannot resist the temptatioD 
to insert it here/ 

«< The roar of waters f—Axiai the headkvv 

height 
Velino cleaves die wave-worn pfectpk^; 
The iall of waters ! rapid as the l^t. 
The flashing mass ibaius shaking the abyss; 
The hell of waters! where thej howl and hisi^ 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their ri«4t agon/, wning ont from this 
Their Phlegeth<n, curk round the roeks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror sel^ 

And mounts in spra/the skies,and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which roM 



With its unenptied cloud of guide lain, 
Is an eteisal April to die ground. 
Making: it all ob^ emerald;— bow f 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock (o rock leapt with deliriovs booid. 
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Crushing the clifib, which, downward worn 
and rent 
With his fierce fbotiteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent 

To the broad column which rolls on, and 

shows 
Mure like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the 

throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers which flow gushingly. 
With many windings, through the vale :— 

Lookback! 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity. 
As if to sweep down all things in iU track. 
Charming the eye with dread ;->a matchless 

cataract, 
Horribl^jT beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering 

mom. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 
Like HOPE upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
lu brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn^ 
Resembling, *mid the torture of the s^ene. 
Love watching madness with unalterable mein.^ 

The following feeling tribute to 
the memorj of the fallen braye, 
which occurs in the Appendix, may 
be introduced, in this place, as ap- 
propriately as any where. 

^^ Beside the features of Black riTer, 
which as high as Watertown * well de- 
serve a Yisit from the curious traveller, 
many other objects near Sachet's Har- 
bour will amply reward the trouble and 
expense of a review. The spot is in- 
deed classic ground. It was here that 
first budded the now majestic laurels 
of our living General Brown ; and it is 
here where rest the remains of the 
brave, the generous, humane, and chival- 
rous Pike. Upon the point of land over- 
looking the harbour, rest the ashes of 
this American hero; and few Ameri- 
cans will ever visit the spot, without 
dropping a tear to the too early, but glo- 
rious exit of this galkint soldier. But 
Fike rests not alone; — other heroes sleep 
beside him. Many of the best and bra* 
vest men of the nation, fell upon the 
Canadian border. Their names have 
only in part survived the battle-field; 
their dying sigh mingled with the last 
roar of the cannon, and left their me- 
mory to be cherished by a few relatives 
and friends, and forgotten by that coun- 
try they so ^eatly served. The travel- 
ler in seeking their craves, will often 
seek in vain ; no hanais found to point 
to the spot where the soldier sleeps. 



Fame lavishes her plaudits upon a few, 
and leaves the many to perish without 
a name; and often the man, whose 
sword saved his country, has not even 
the poor memorial of a heap of earth, 
to render sacred the spot where his re- 
mains have been laia; and alas! too 
often his little orphans mingle the bitter- 
ness of want, with tears lor a father, 
who can neither * hear them sigh, not 
see them weep.' " 

We could make copious extracts 
from this work, that would display 
considerable powers of language, as 
well as useful information and en- 
larged views; but our limits i^ill not 
permit, and the reader has seen 
enough to form some idea of our au* 
thor's merits. In addition to the 
faults which we hare noticed, might 
be mentioned a habit, which he has, 
of playing with large topics, which, 
if not beyond his depth, are certain- 
ly not to be exhausted by him, nor 
any man, in a dashing episode, and 
'upon which it is scarcely possible 
for the wisest head to come to any 
conclusion. He has some remarks 
upon the feudal system and the 
science of government, that will as- 
tonish every well-read man who is 
acquainted with the present state of 
the civilized world. His geological 
opinions are in some respects un- 
questionably correct, but in others 
problematical, resting upon his own 
authority, which, though it is en- 
titled to respect, still leaves the sub- 
ject open to discussion. The style 
is generally easy, and even vigorous, 
but the predominance of dry fact, 
and the failure of personal incident, 
render it less captivating than it 
otherwise would be. Mr. Darby, 
however, deserves great credit. By 
giving much information that we bad 
notbefoi'e, he has laid a foundation, 
which succeeding tourists may di- 
versify and adorn. The materials 
are worthy of duration. 

The construction of his sentences 
is, in a few instances, deficient in 
perspicuity; the epithets are some- 
times badly selected, and the ordi- 
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narj rules of grammar violated. 
These faults are Tery incideutal to 
a first edition, and probably are ow- 
ing more to inadvertency than to 
any want of knowledge. Some er- 
rors we shall specify. 

In page 12 we find, *< The war of 
elements have subsided." It should 
be has, &c. for the verb must agree 
with its nominative case, in nutnber 
as well as person. 

In page 13 he says, ** I landed, 
and rose the winding path :" as- 
cended would be better. 

In page 1 5 we have the follow- 
, ing : ^* With slow steps I descended 
from the gray remains of this me-^ 
morable pile, and cast a frequent and 
repeated retiring look towards its 
tnouldering turrets.*' The word 
repeated should by all means be 
omitted, as tautological. 

In page 16 a paragraph begins, 
<< If it was possible for American in- • 
dustry to contend," &c. When any 
thing conditional is meant to* he af- 
'firmed, then the subjunctive mood 
should be used, not the indicative; — 
it should, therefore, in the present 
instance, be, ** If it were possible." 

In page 28 we find the following : 
<< Behind these ridges and parallel 
to them, lies two broken valleys," 
&c. It should be lie, &c. in the 
plural number. 

In page 31 the following : '< The 



whole contour, shading and parts of 
one of the most finely blended pic- 
tures in nature, was open to view." 
It should be were, &c. Two or more 
nouns in the singular number, con- 
nected by copulative conjunctions, 
require verbs, &c. in the plural. 

In page 38 our author uses the 
expression, ** liability to ameliora- 
tion,'* when he evidently means nw- 
ceptibility of, he. And a few lines 
below, he states, that ^* a dense and 
happy population may be subsisted^** 
&c. It should be supported; to «ii^ 
sist is a neuter verb. 

We do not like the ezpressien in 
the next page; ** sixteen compuUd 
miles :" better, computed at sixteen 
miles. 

Having thus performed our duty 
with that candour which is due t« 
the public, to our author, and to the, 
rising literature of our country, it is 
but just to admit, that the instances of 
inelegance with which Mr. Darby is 
chargeable, appear like the faults of 
an unpractised writer, and that they 
rather disfigure his work, than ma- 
terially impair its value. If this vo- 
lume were published in Europe, we 
think it probable that it would be 
the means of directing the current of 
emigration to the peaceful and lux- 
uriant recesses of our state, and 
pointing out to thousands the patii to 
prosperity and happiness. P. 
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DR. JOHNSON'S assertion, " to 
invent a new tale is no small 
effort of the human understanding," 
is doubly illustrated in our days, by 
the quantity of talent found in some 
of the recent fictions, Ihd by the 
total want of variety and novelty 
exhibited in others, — the works of 
that host of imitators, who fancy 



themselves called to the occupations 
of genius, but who are utterly in« 
capable of great efforts. By great 
^ort, we do not mean greai IcAonr* 
'ihe labours of small minds, are 
difiicult and ineffectual Teachings 
after new thoughts and extended 
views, baffled by the perpetual re- 
currence of the same ideas, and the 
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perpetual coDfioement of the same 
intellectoal boondary. How unlike 
these labours, so often repeated, 
and so often frustrated, are the exer- 
tions of expansive intellect; before 
which, as it meditates, the obscure 
becomes clear, and the narrow ex- 
tended; effects are displayed in con- 
nexion with causes, future proba- 
bilities implied by past certainties, 
images multiplied, and the nature 
of moral, intelligent, and external 
things, in their modifications and 
relations, developed by reflection. 
Mind of this character discerns what 
is in jnan; it selects individuals from 
the species and the nation; it rec<^* 
nises in each, the brother of all, 
and the compatriot of many; and dis- 
tinguishes '' the stamp exclusive and 
professional." It beholds, in the ob- 
jects of its recollection, its recogni- 
tion, or its creation, beings whom 
we all understand, and wi£ whom, 
in greater or less degrees, we all 
can sympathize. The writer of this 
order, when he represents our na- 
ture in imaginary situations, shows 
it, under such influence of times, 
country, and personal condition, as 
produces events, characters, and 
emotions, which excite in us the 
pleasure inspired by novelty, to- 
gether with that of sympathy, of 
association, and of our own expe- 
rience ofHhe human heart, and of 
human life. When this vigorous 
conception exerts itself in the in- 
vention of such incidents and char- 
acters, as represent history and man- 
ners — as serve for the monuments 
of one age, and the instruction of 
all that succeed, and when vivacity, 
wit, and taste, embellish the work, 
we must believe that its author was 
not only endowed like an artist, but 
that he toUed like one; and that his 
liberal and precious gift to mankind, 
is to be valued for what it has cost 
the giver, as well as for the pleasure 
and profit it affords. 

Some persons, characterized by 



mediocrity, but readily susceptible 
of pleasure from books of senti- 
mental narrative, presume that it 
must b^ easy to produce similar 
pleasure. The very natural man- 
ner in which they have been enter- 
tained, in which circumstances huve 
been related, or the human heart 
described, leads them to believe 
that, as daily life may have furnished 
the models of those who, under im- 
puted names, and in contrived situa- 
tions, are so agreeable and affecting, 
so, common observation may have 
made the inferences, and drawn the 
sketches, which constitute the value 
and beauty of what they admire. 
They do not see exactly all that they 
feel. The deep penetration, the 
ample and lofty comprehension, the 
refined and exquisite finishing dis- 
played in the productions of accom- 
plished genius, are too remote and 
too delicate for ordinary analysis; 
but they have, in their results, a 
strong power over minds that can- 
not comprehend them. These ad- 
mirers, when they '* set up for them- 
selves," feel as wise as any, and as 
.ingenious too; they can see what is 
intended, done, and felt in the world, 
by young and old, rich and poor; 
they, therefore, determine to make 
the offering of their ability to society 
—an offering which every man owes; 
— and, for public edification, they 
begin raking their sterile brains, for 
sketches of character, flat wit, and 
threadbare morals. We do not know 
that the noisy,* but feeble flights of 
these tame people do any harm; 
except that the misuse of facul- 
ties, even of the most limited kind, 
is the loss of some good, which the 
right application of them might have 
accomplished. Every one has ca* 
pacity enough for self-knowledge; 
can estimate some part of the differ- 
ence betwete the pinions that soar, 
and the wings that flit; and can com- 
prehend that, while some excursive 
souls behold the heavens and th^ 
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earth, the Creator and the creation, 
in one gplendid exhibitioD, others 
have, for their humbler perception 
and happiness, the sweet and the fair 
things below, in succession and de- 
tail; that some inherit an empire in 
the region of thought, and some but 
a garden; that some shine like the 
gem which never decays, and others 
yanish like the rain-drop, exhaled in 
the sun^beam. Knowing something 
of the difference of human powers, 
and their effects, a thinking being 
must understand that, to reform so- 
ciety, the writer must be strong; 
to enlighten it, he roust himself be 
luminous; and that to charm, he 
must feel the sentiment of beauty 
in his own soul, and have the power 
to display it at will. These endow- 
ments enable the possessor to exalt 
and delight his fellow-men; and these 
constitute his legitiroajte title to grati- 
tude and praise. But the claim to 
atitention is advanced, together with 
the challenge to admiration; and the 
public are incessantly called upon 
to give time and reflection to those 
who take up the pen, and follow 
whither they could not lead. 

Novel writers of the lower grade 
are generally very humble, (they 
ought to be so) and moreover very 
moral; making up in goodness, as 
they appear to suppose, for their 
deficiency of ability. Moral purpose 
is necessary in edl human actions, 
and very commendable in a novel 
writer; but if he have no other re- 
quisite, than pure and benevolent 
intentions, these can operate more 
efficiently, in almost any way in 
which they can be expressed, than 
through the medium of the press. 
He who restraine his propensity to 
seek public attention, when he has 
no proper claim to it, shows more 
good sense in his forbearance, than 
he could in the indu%ence of his 
inclination; we therefH^e entreat of 
all persons so disposed, to '' pause 
and ponder f^^ as saith Mr. Hervey, 



before they enter upon their display 
of talent and wisdom. 

The danger of neglecting, or over- 
looking moral effect, and the uohap* 
py consequences produced by con- 
cealed or vindicated immoratity in 
novels, might no doubt often be 
traced from impressions early made 
on susceptible readers, to their cor- 
responding results. Yet we be- 
lieve that there is some exaggerated 
and false apprehension in the oiiiidB 
of good people, upon this subject 
They ought not to be less vigilani io 
their cares .for the young, but they 
may be less uneasy. The writers 
of this age have been so profuse of 
good examples and exact retribution, 
that Julia, Werter, and the agree- 
able debauchees of the earlier fiog- 
lish novelists, need not excite much 
alamu ' 

The efficacy of virtuous princi- 
pks,enforced in the form of fictitious 
narrative, more or less amplified, 
has been acknowledged by wise in- 
structors, and experimentally exhi- 
bited by them, almost from time 
iounemorial. The prophet, wheo 
be wQuld reform the erring and 
warm-hearted king of Israel, came 
not to him with a theory of indivi- 
dual rights and affections; but he 
spoke to his conscience and hi$ 
heart, awakened his generosity and 
his honour, and shot that arrow of 
remorse, which repentance alone 
could extract, by a simple tale. And 
the Greatest of Prophets asserted 
his moral dispensation not in laws, 
but in facts; and showed what the 
holy enjoy, and what the sinner de« 
serves, by the saint's reward, and 
the offender's misery. The efficacy 
of some obvious moral in novels, 
we remember to have seen once 
controverted.— An eminent writer, 
who has deeply analyzed the efiecH 
of every species of literature upon 
society, and upon individual mmd; 
who has investigated its operatioa 
upon the understanding, the con- 
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science, and tbe conduct of men- 
asserts, that events are known to 
be so mnch in the power of an 
author, and retribution to be so 
completely at las disposal, that tbe 
reader is quite as apt to assign poeti- 
cal justice to his arbitrary dittribu^ 
Hon, as to the htw of nature; and 
that, however feigned situations may 
affect the reader's heart, or imputed 
conduct be condenmed by his princi- 
ples; however suggested images may 
delight, or invented wit amuse his 
fancy, he is not likely to apprehend 
punishment for his own offences, 
from snffbrings inflicted upon similar 
offenders, or to hope for his own 
success, from the gratuitous pros- 
perity bestowed upon a favourite, 
by one who has mines and mints, 
love and happiness, life and death, 
in free gift. It is possible that a 
reader may reason thus; but that he 
often doety we doubt He takes 
things as they are shown to him; 
believes in the doctrine of recom- 
pense, as it is illustrated in the facts 
he observes, or in the fable which 
he reads; and it is the correspondence 
of f9Ci and fable, which alone gives 
power to the latter. It is the inapti- 
tude of man to make all the use of 
his experience, to which it might be 
applied, that renders the brief and 
concentrated exhibition of human 
history oi so much value; for it fur- 
nishes complete demonstration, in- 
stead of dismembered recollections, 
and transient suggestions. Though 
thb mode of instruction is so an- 
cient, and the confidence in it so 
universal, yet the multiplication of 
written tales is comparatively recent; 
and it has created a new department 
in literature — the literature of the 
unlearned. As soon as a whole peo- 
ple have learned to read, the ques- 
tion arises, — How shall they employ 
this acquirement ? We answer— To 
fiicilitate business and mutual inter- 
course; to read the scriptures, that 
they may comprehend their faith 



and their duty; and, according to 
their opportunities, to amuse and 
improve themselves by such books» 
as the different grades of taste, curi- 
osity, and intelligence can compre- 
hend and enjoy. Such books are 
now furnished by the mutual action 
of demand and supply. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is no novel, 
but it acts upon the common mind 
like one. Minds that ask only sim- 
ple facts, for the illustration of sim- 
ple principles, cannot well interpret 
allegory; nor do they trouble them- 
selves with the exposition of the 
mystical and poetical . But Banyan's 
personifications, though they may 
not be understood, can be seen; for 
no writer ever addressed his shad- 
owy emblems more to the senses. 
Mr. Christian and Mrs. Christiana, 
with their children and acquaint- 
ances, are so much like ourselves, 
our neighbours, and our own little 
folks, that we for the most part re- 
garrd them as flesh and blood; and 
they interest us so much the more. 

Since John Bunyan's day, provi- 
sion for enlightening and entertain- 
ing ignorance, has ^en continually 
augmenting; and of the whole amount 
which has been supplied, the contri- 
bution before us, is by no means the 
least worthy of acceptance. Among 
those writers, who, without being 
entitled to the highest honours of 
genius, still possess a claim to esteem 
for sound understanding, practical 
views of life, just thinking, genuine 
purity of sentiment,and benevolence 
of feeling, the author of " Campbell'' 
may rightfully occupy a respectable 
station. Though we have strayed 
^bmiewhat from him, and thot^h he 
has waited nearly as long fbr our ani- 
madrersions, as did his oWn *' Pro- 
batipher," fbr the good fortune that 
never happened to htm, yet he has 
not been forgotten; and whenever 
we fthall recount the names of those 
who hare ei^gaged in the task of 
drawing praeticcd lessons from ordi-^ 
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nary experience, we shall remem- 
ber him as a pleasing teacher of 
wholesome truths. The hero of the 
tale is William Campbell; his story 
is related in his own person, and^e 
shall now proceed to abridge it, for 
the edification of all whom it may 
concern. Every one will see that 
his object is, to forewarn parents 
against educating children for pro- 
fessions, without suitable abilities 
and corresponding advantages. This 
is a good lesson. It is a common 
remark, upon a man so forced out 
of his proper sphere, *' that is a 
good farmer, or a good mechanic 
spoiled.'* Many a one is so spoiled; 
and if the luckless Campbell should 
lead one parent to distrust the false 
augury of a dull boy's eminence, and 
aaye one unhappy wight from the 
prostration of his corporeal powers, 
and the torture of his intellectual, 
he will do more good by his narra- 
tive,, than he ever did by his actions. 
William Campbell was the son of 
a very weak man, who did not rule 
in his own house; and of a woman, 
who, though not very wise, swayed 
the domestic sceptre. In the year 
in which the Duke of Cumberland 
struck ^e blow, which has kept 
South and North Britain in peace 
ever since, 1746, Campbell was 
bom; and because the heroic duke 
had stopped at his father's dwelling, 
taken the new-born infant in his 
arms, and left ten guineas for his 
future education, with the declara- 
tion that he would no doubt be a 
g;reatman,the duke's name, William, 
was giyen to the bantling, in despite 
of mortal offence to an old Jacobite 
uncle of some property, wHo wished 
that his nephew should be called 
« Charlie." Willie's father would 
hare put him into the field, to aid 
his own labour in due time; but 
his mother chose that, like Dominie 
Sampson, <* he should shake his pow 
in the pulpit." The father knew 
aU the pushing and climbing aeces- 



sarj to get a boy to that elevation, 
and that his boy had no one to aid 
him. No matter-r-the father was 
overruled, and the son was carried 
through the school and the college, 
and at last licensed to preach. Of his 
ambition and emulation, his friend- 
ships and enmities, his successes, 
or defeats, we are told nothing. 
Through that period of strong emo- 
tion, he passed without agitation; 
and at the close of his college life 
took up his abode under the paren- 
tal roof, without books and withoht 
friends, and with his mother *8 loqua- 
city for a social resource. Walking 
over the country, and a little occa- 
' sional labour in the fields, at which 
he was very awkward, and which 
he found very irksome, constituted 
his occupations; till a college ac- 
quaintance passing his door, took 
him to a neighbouring gentleman's 
house. After this introduction, the 
gentleman hired Mr. Campbell for a 
private instructor to his children. 
The days which followed might hare 
been happy, had not Mr. Campbell 
fallen in love with his fair pupil, 
Miss Maria B. The attachment w:as 
mutual; but the prospects of Camp- 
bell did not authorize him to cherish 
it, and the dictates of honour com- 
pelled him to quit his situation. 
Campbell's father does not often ap- 
pear as an actor in the course of 
this hbtory; he is one of those good 
men, whose virtues want efficiency, 
while they truly exist in principle 
and feeling. Flis admonition to bis 
son on his departure f r m home, to 
enter upon his duty in Mr. B.'s 
family, is characteristic of a tender 
father, and a virtuous man. 

^* I accepted the proposal and dcnait- 
ed with a father's oli'ssiDf and advice; 
* Go, my son,' said he, * Tam no ju^ 
of your head, but am happy to tfalok 
that you have a good heart, if a poor 
mortal creature's heart may be temad 
good. You are in the way of instmctiag 
others; and whetherio public or priTate, 
let your doctriae be adorned by your 
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example. Always speak and art aceonl- 
iui; to your conscience. Beware of pride 
— but avoid ineaniiess. The profession 
J oil have chosen requires rei^ularity of 
conduct, and prudence in the choice of 
your companions and recreations. Let 
your first aim be^ the faithful discharfife 
of your several n^oraland relij^ious duties, 
and let your amusements be only such iis 
promote health of body and serenity of 
mind: and be assured th)it temperance 
in every enjoyment will afford you the 
most pleasing and lasting relish- Flat- 
ter no man, — and be not zealous without 
discretion. Do your duty, and may 
God bless and prosper your honest en- 
deavours V " 

Campbell could not explain his 
motlTe for quitting his employment; 
wid as that conduct, which can be 
accounted for only by conjecture, is 
seldom kindly regarded, he was not 
much commended on this occasion. 
The next family in which he re- 
sumed the business of instruction, 
was that of Sir Peter Lightfoot, a 
London ctt retired from business, 
liaviBg been made rich by his mar- 
riage with a fat widow, to whose 
husband be had been apprentice. 
Miss Eliza Burton, the daughter of 
Lady Lightfoot's first marriage, is 
the Mily rational being of this house- 
hold; which is just such a one as, 
we b-eliere, must represent the rich 
Tvlgar of coflraiercial communities, 
lor we bare seen many of them be- 

H«re he experienced the torments 
of a t«tor residing among the illite- 
rate, who have no respect for merit 
or learoing; and labouring Q|ton chil-. 
dren under the cotiBteracting in- 
floence of foolish indulgence, 1 w 
associations, and disorderly habits: 
— *ao UDcommoB case in this world; 



and we doobt not, that the union of 
both modes, providing at once for 
the heart and the understanding, and 
cultivating alike the private man and 
the citizen, will form at once the 
best, and the happiest member of 
society. 

Mr. Campbell was not long trou« 
bled with Tom and Dick Lightfoot; 
for being one d.y found alone with 
' Miss Burton, who had brought him 
a pen to mend, her lady-mother 
thought proper to dismiss him; and 
back he went to his father*s mansion. 
Campbell was soon after called to 
the assistance of an infirm preacher; 
and with rational and upright views, 
he set about the instruction of an 
ignorant and contentious people. 
Lord George Gordon's opposition to 
the bill, previously passed in parKa- 
ment, for the relief of the Catholics, 
and the riots in London in conse- 
quence, about this time spread ter- 
ror, and produced much controversy 
and intolerant zeal throughout the 
kingdom. The party spirit and mu- 
tual ill will of Mr. CampbelFs parish- 
ioners, induced that gentleman at 
the time of their highest excitement, 
to preach Co them upon liberty of 
conscience. There is a time for att 
things. Nothing shows the worth 
of any virtue, or any privilege, m re 
than the want of it. Nothing can 
m re obviously display the l^autjr 
of true piety and liberal Christianity, 
than bigotry and fanaticism. But» 
to discern the difierence of right and 
wrong in matters of opinion, men 
must be dispassionate; and the sea- 
son to convince them is not an extra- 
ordinary occasion, when prejudice 
is in violent action; but when, in 



and, in its operation, it furnishes a the common course of things, It is 
good argument against private edu- not called forth, and is only cherish- 



catkm. For ourselves, we appre- 
hend that the kind of education' 
which a boy receives, whether it be 
pnMic or jmvate, is of more import- 
ance to his character, than whether 
it be tin one or the other merely; 
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ed in the mind as a principle of 
possible application. Mr. Campbell 
did not know thb truth. In conse- 
quence of his imprudent admonitioo, 
he was excluded from the pulpit, 
and forced back to indolent depen* 
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dence. This error of judgment un- 
happily concurred with the other 
untoward circumstances of his life, 
to depress his spirit, and relax the 
energy of which he was really capa- 
ble; for though he had not the talent 
of persevering resistance to ill for- 
'tune, his conduct nevertheless dis- 
played considerable firmness of cha- 
racter; first in the ardent and con- 
stant affection he cherished for his 
mistros, as well as in his self-con- 
trol in the command oi it; and again, 
in the independence of his senti- 
ments, and the intrepid integrity 
with which he declared them. At 
this period of his life, if his mis- 
fortunes excite commiseration, his 
conduct commands respect; and the 
cause of those misfortunes, — the 
folly and injustice of his persecutors, 
— nleserve contempt and execra- 
tion. The right of the mind to the 
independent use of its faculties, in 
regard to duty toward God, is for- 
mally acknowledged by all; but, as 
in the case related by CampbeU, 
notwithstanding «* the light that has 
come into the world," and which 
shows that ohtdience^ not forms nor 
creedsy is the essence and the test 
of faith, we fear that there yet exist 
professing believers, who, with a 
pretended zeal for God and truth, 
make that God a being of their own 
conceptions, and that truth a system 
of their own interpretation; who 
deceive themselves, by mistaking 
the love of power for the love of 
God; who, in the name of him whose 
service is perfect freedom, enforce 
a tyranny which is little less to be ab- 
horred and resisted, than the scourge 
and the faggot;.--a tyranny which 
dictates, for the doctrines of the 
gospel, the commandments of men; 
which denies to its subjects, as far 
w possible, the means of illumina- 
tion; which fetters intellect by the 
dogmas which it teaches, and the 
limits which it prescribes; which is 
the deadly foe of that charity which 



is greater than both faith and hope; 
and which makes the proof of fidelity 
to consist in calumniating those, who 
dare not, and will not submit to any 
authority but the Bible, nor any ex- 
pounders but reason and conscience. 
Campbell's next transition was to 
a jail; into which he was throwo 
on account of his responsibility for 
a worthless brother-in-law, whose 
debt he was unable to discharge. 
Hence, however, he was liberated 
by a few friends of his late parish- 
We now follow him to Edinburgh. 
Here he might have suffered some- 
thing worse than a j^il, for the 
imputed circulation of counterfeit 
money, had not Miss Eliza Burton 
appeared in good time to assert the 
respectability of his character, and 
the recovery of the note which he 
had exchanged for false coin, led to 
the detection of the real culprit. 
The history of this impostor, and 
most of the other episodes in the 
book, all point out the same useful 
inference, namely, the absurdity of 
inconsistent education, and the folly 
of expecting evtnu to accomplisk 
what ahiity only can attain, -\fter 
Mr. Campbell's vindication was ef- 
fected and his person free, it was 
suggested that, if he did not wish to 
appear for the condemnation of the 
criminal, he would do well to quit 
Scotland for a time. The master 
of a vessel offered him a passage to 
London; Miss Burton forced upon hit 
acceptance a sum of money, sailed 
herself in the Hebe to the Thames, 
and returned also to ScoUand by the 
same conveyance. This excursion 
produces nothing of much impor- 
tence to the history, except makioff 
Mr.Campbell and Miss Burton better 
acquainted. The result of their inti- 
macy IS the offer of the lady's heart 
and hand, and the rejection of it bj 
Mr. Campbell; whose constancy to 
his first love is undeviating, \honA 
the object of it had died prematurchr. 
Miss Burton is one of the most am- 
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mated characters in the book; but 
there is some want of discretion and 
propriety about her, so that her 
generosity and fortitude lose part of 
the dignity, which self-respect would 
confer upon them. Her prefer- 
ence for Mr. Campbell might have 
been produced by the principle, up- 
on which some writers account for 
apparently incongruous tastes — the 
harmony of contrast; but upon what 
principle soever her choice was de- 
cided, love was not a very profouad 
sentiment in her heart. Liking her 
60 well as we do, we wish we could 
like her better. We do not admire 
faultless women in books, precisely 
because there are none in real life. 
Nobody is interested for Richard- 
son's Harriet Byron, as he is for 
Clementina; but still, when the faults 
which tarnish the lustre of goodness, 
are coarse and unrefined, they are 
less excusable, and less agreeable, 
than the excess of exalted affections, 
and the extravagancies of undisci- 
plined imagination. 

In Campbell's journey from Edin- 
burgh home, he encountered a com- 
pany of strolling players, under such 
embarrassment, that he was induced 
by compassion to relieve the princi- 
pal, by a loan of five guineas, for 
which he took a ludicrous obligation, 
signed, — " Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark." 

The *« Probationer" had passed 
thirty, without advancing his fortune, 
when he was determined to seek his 
object in a new way. An accidental 
meeting with an old college compa- 
oion, who gave him an animated 
account of his own success, and of 
the means by which it had been 
achieved, determined Campbell to 
cultivate patronage also. This prac- 
tical lesson upon '* the art of rising 
in the world," may be of service to 
some of those timid and supine be- 
ings, who are rendered such by a 
natural but mistaken delicacy; who 
are embarrassed by a sort pf respect 



for mankind, which prevents them 
frotai entering into justling and inter- 
fering competition; a respect, which 
looks for mutual deference, and 
which so honours itself, as to expect 
also, that the wise and liberal will 
in due time discern and grant all 
that nature craves, or talents de** 
serve. Such men enter life, as sim- 
ple rustics enter, for the first time, 
a populous city; they think they 
will stop for a while, until the crowd 
shall have passed, and the way be 
unimpeded; but the crowd is never 
gone, and the night, *' in which no 
man can work," as it darkens over 
them, finds them still waiting and 
wondering. 

When Campbell, as he made a 
melancholy. comparison between his 
friend's lot and his own, would have 
accounted for his misfortunes by 
Goldsmith's '* silver spoon and wood- 
en ladle," his friend attempted to 
confute the theory of luck^ by the 
following reply, which may be easily 
and properly applied, in the example 
it gives, to other pursuits, besides 
that of a '* snug manse" and a '^ good 
glebe." 

"'Nay,' said he, 'Will, you are 
wrong: rather say, 

* There ii a tide in the affairs of men, 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.* 

' Do you suppose, now, that if I had sat 
still and trusted to Providence, without 
making any exertion for myself, I should 
at this moment have been minister of 

, with a stipend of nearly £400 

per annum, a snug manse, and a good 
glebe ? No, m^ oear fellow, this would 
have heen burying my talent in the earth, 
as you are doing : I have made some 
occasional inquiries after you, and find, 
that you are either too proud or too 
diffident ; if you imagine that your me- 
rit entitles you to public notice and 
patronage, and that it will follow as a 
necessary consequence, I am afraid vou 
will find yourself sadly mistaken. Not 
that I depreciate your abilities and quali- 
fications; without a compliment, I 
believe and know them to be much 
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saperior lo mine, but they are neither 
known nor cared for by the world. Do 
yon not see, that procuring a living in 
the church) is like getting a seat at a 
place of public entertainmentt where a 
crowd is assembled before the doors are 
opened f If there are roore people than 
seats, a scramble will ensue ; every one 
will seiae a place as fast as possible, and 
if a man is so modest as to stand look- 
ing on in expectation that some one will 
ask hira to a comfortable birth, I am 
afraid he may stand till he is wearied. 
You may think that I speak with levity, 
but the thmg is true ; I want to rouse 
you from your apathy: reflect upon 
ivhat I have said ; for, believe me, yon 
want energy, and bava by far too much 
of false ddicacy.* '* 

The first time that Campbell forgot 
bis father's injunction, ** to flatter 
no man," he addressed himself to 
the ifood graces of a gentleman, with 
a valuable living in his giA. He de- 
livered a sermon particularly adapt- 
ed to the taste and principles of this 
hoped-for patron^ and, as a second 
experiment of the same kind, wrote 
wrongs to celebrate the richer of 
two candidates for parliament. He, 
whom the sermon was designed to 
prepossess gave the pr.eacher ^ve 
guineas, and presented the living 
to another; the electors sung Mr. 
Campbell's songs, but laughed at his 
servility. Some other disappoint- 
ments followed, and the kirk seemed 
surrotinded by an impassable barrier. 
Hi whatever point this adventurer 
approached it. 

Old Campbell's lease expired, and 
he was encumbered by a debt of his 
gon-in-law's. In Ibis exigency Mrs. 
Campbell thought of applying for 
assistance to her Jacobite brother, 
who had held no cordial intercourse 
with hep, since she had refused to 
give the name of his fugittve prince 
to her son. Th^ father and son 
yielded to her fjuggestion, and off 
they went; but found to their utter 
disappointment, that the old man had 
recently married a young girl. This 
part of the narrative is as interesting 
as it is scenic, and highly character- 



istic. We see the groop, setting 
out with forlorn hope ; the resotn- 
tion and perseverance of the wife 
and mother, stru^ling against for- 
tune and against pride, contrasted 
by the yielding, patient, and resigned 
deportment of her companions; and 
we feel a strong compassion for all, 
at the result of this last effort. The 
dotage of an old man, and the ab- 
sorbmg strength of misguided poli|- 
ical passion, which, like a bird of 
prey, gorging iUelf upon lambs and 
doves, swallows np the tender and 
sweet affections, are well portrayed 
IB this interview. 

'• My uncle, who was in the field whe» 
we arriv<>d, having been sent for, soon 
made his appearance, both hale and 
hearty, and with a great flow of spirits 
and apparent cheerfulness of heart 
My mother congratulated him upon his 
freSh and healthy looks ; saying that he 
was, like the eagles imon his nei^bour- 
ingmountain^renewnigbfsag©; Mihough 
truth compels me to sev, that she look- 
ed rather disappointed at his vigoroas 
appearance. He told her, that he never 
enjoyed bett.er health in his life, nor was 
he ever so happy as he had been for 
these rfx months past ; that he «d m- 
deed feel he was renewmg his age ; and 
he would now have the ph>!aMire of in- 
troducing to us the cause of this happy 
change. This he did by calling oot, 
* Jacobina !' when in bounced the wo- 
man who received us at the door, al^mt 
whom I thought there were obvious 
signs of matronship. 

•** There, sister,' sakl he, Ms Urn 
^dewtfe o' DramscarKe, an' a gode wife 
mdeed she is to me. I foHowed the 
example of King David with Abishag; 
an' find that they never do wrang iiba 
tak the holy men o' Scripture for the 
l>attern o* their conduct.' 

** I saw my mother change colour, and 
was persuaded she was about to uay 
somcthmg vert unpleaeant; but "hefng 
seated next to her, I trod upon her foot 
in order to suppress tlie ehullitioQ, wbich 
1 was afraid was bursting out 

"My uncle, after talking of diflferent 
subjects, at last asked me what Mrk I 
had got ; how long It was smce I was 
pheed ; and what was the worths tnt- 
stipend. 
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^ ^ Dinna mock poor fowk, brither,' 
replied my mother ; *' although the lad- 
die has oa been sae fortunate yet, I hope 
his time'f coming ?' ' Lord help us a', 
Mary! is that poesible? You're sure- 
ly jokin', lassie; I thought your gryte 
^od, the Duke, had provided for Wil- 
liam, his name- son, langsyne !' 

** ' Spare your taunts, brither ; it's no 
Ilka day that we see ither ; we didna 
come here to ca' quarrels ; an* I'm for 
lettin byganes be bygaoes.' 

^* ' I>~-J thank ye! nae wonder though 
ye think shame o' that mornin's wark — 
I'll ne'er forget it; an' wad rather gi'en 
the best score o* sheep that ever I ca'd 
^ ttie hlH, before aoe that was a drap's 
•blude to me sud a been a bawbee be- 
baddin to sic a ' 

** ' Whisht, whisht,' said my mother, 
^ppinff her band to his mouth; ' I'm 
tired ao° hungry — let's get our supper, 
an' a drap o' your Ferintosh !' 

" I was agreeably surprised at my mo- 
ther's forbearance : mv father had kept 
a prudent silence ; and the supper paas- 
ea with hospitable cheerfulness. 

'* During the first circuit of the glass, 
which passed to each other's health, mv 
mother pledged our landlady with much 
coldness and reserve. I saw it was 
noticed by my uncle, and was afraid of 
the consequences ; for both his language 
and manner showed that he bad all the 
uxoriousness which an old man gene- 
rally possesses for a young wife. 

''He poured out a second glass, crying* 
* Jacobina, put round the bottle, and fill 
your glasses ; come now ! Here's awa 
wi' the uncos !*^ ' Amen,' said Jaco- 
liina. 

'' I was not ignoraot of his meaning, 
:aad dett^nmned not to pledge him ; but, 
averse from a quarrel, I a&cted a sud- 
den squeamishness and utter inability 
to tasto more whiskeT. 
. " * You're a cowardly tyke,' cried my 
uncle ;' you dare not take mj side, and 
want courage to defend your am.' * You 
wrong me,' cried I ; ' your political 
attachments I may, at your age, excuse, 
but can never approve ; althoueb, while 
here it is my wish that we should, if 
possible, Jiot differ abojit opinions : how- 
ever, that you may not suppose I have 
less firmness than yourself, * Here's for 
Kmg George !' and I tossed off a glass 
4>f whiskey. • Now,' said he, * you are 
a man, although not to my liking.' 

^ My fathers placid disposition ren- 



dered this scene exceedingly wearisome 
to him ; and he proposed that we should 
retire for the ni^ht, telling my uncle« 
that we were to set out on our return 
home^ next morning after breakfast. I 
endeavoured to give the conversation 
that cheerful turn, which might enable 
us all to part in good humour ; but my 
uncle still found opportunity, from some 
associatiun of iaeas, to recur to his 
favourite topicf which it was obvious 
was more strongly imtpressed upon hae 
mind by my presence, and the imaginary 
connexion that he supposed me to have 
with the house of Brunswick. 

'' Next morning we aAl got up betimes, 
and went to view my uncle's -fit* Ids and 
flocks. Seated on a hillock of Ane 
blooming heath, he began to expatiate 
on his wealth and comforts in life; which 
be said would have been perfect could 
he have seen his friends in their own. 
place. From this subject it was next to 
miposttble to divert bis attention. 

** My mother, impatient to introduce 
what was nearest her heart, now said : 
' I am very glad, brither, baith for your 
ain sake an' mine, that Providt^noe has 
been sae kind to you. We have been 
very unfortunate, and are just now sair 
distressed indeed. My ffudeman there 
has abillcomin'due, thatite ought to hae 
naething to do wi' ; but that canna be 
helped ; it was for her sake that's awa 
now, an' if we were able for our aio 
turn, it wadna matter; that no being 
the cas^, we maun be oblij^ed to some- 
body. Now, brither, as this is the first 
favour we ever sought of you, will you 
either lend us forty pound for a tow- 
moot, or be caution for the bill that 
length o' time, till we see what turns 
about ?' 

" I observed tlie old man's eyes kin- 
dle ; but it was with malignant fire. 

" * You say,' exclaimed he, * jre never 
sought a favour frae me ; I wish I could 
tell ye the same tale — I sought but ane, 
an' ye denied me. I havena forgot it, 
an' never will, while my bead's aboon 
the yird ! I sat by your bed-side wi' a 
sair hearty an' prigget wi' you to ca' that 
chap Charlie — an' tald ye tiiat it wud 
be ror his advantage ; instead o' gi'eiag 
rae that satisfaction, ye gae him the very 
Dame that ye kent wad stick jonge«t at 
my stomAcfa. Ye mith as weel ca'd 
him, what, for his sake, I winna say ; nn' 
DOW, to be plain wi' you, although I 
ken he has nae W3^o't9 1 neither like 
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to see him, nor to hear o' his name. His 
name father (L — d forgi*e me that I 
canna forp^et him ?) left us o'er muckle 
cause to mind him. Had he ^a*en haroe 
frae CuUoden, I wad hae allowed bini 
the character of a soger ; but to gallop 
o'er a country wi' a menzie of red coats, 
huntin down poor helpless bodies, an' 
burning their biggins about their lugs — 
gryte an' sma*, the laird an' his cottars ; 
-^clans, that could hae counted kin to 
the yont side o' King Robert the Bruce, 
slaughtered, or driv«fn frae their hames, 
without a hole to put their head in, dan- 
dering about, strangers an' beggars in an 
unco* land ! The grass is green aboon 
mony a hearth-stane, round which the 
bairn cowred that wad hae been fast 
friends to the house of Hanover — the 
howlit sits upo' the chimley tap, an' the 
tod gtowrs o*er the black reekit wa's, 
.that were anes the honour o' the north 
— the withered fern wags i' the ha, 
wh^re our kilted clans sat wi' the best 
blood o' the country-side i' their veins 
— mony a Highland heart Kes cauldi' 
th«^ yira, an mony a fleet fallow was 
streekit amang the heather, wba never 
waggit a finger against your king. Was 
that like a gallant soger ? Was that the 
way to mak' friends ? — ^But Tm an ciuld 
fool, an canna help speakin' my mind.' 

"* Indeed, brither, you're nae less,* re- 
plied my mother ; * if your hot-headed 
an' rebellious clans liadna begun the 
brulzie, nane o' that mischief wad hae 
happen ; an' ye ought to hae as muckle 
sense as ken, that wharever the seat o' 
war is, the sakeless ay suffer on baith 
sides ; an' |pt me tell you, you're enough 
to keep uft the spirit o' rebellion in a 
country-side, for naething else seems to 
rin i' your noddle.' 

♦«* Troth, Mary, there's been little ex- 
cept ae subject in my head sin' ye set 
your snout here. I count it little credit 
to be o' your kin f and the name o' that 
poor sacklt'ss chid upon the hillock 
beside ye, is a proof that ye gloried in 
your shame.' 

*• * Weel a weel, brither; ye's never tell 
me sic a tale again amo' the braes o' 
Drumscarlie, thoueh we sud baith live 
to the ag«4 of Methusalem. In the 
meantime, I think the sooner we flit the 
better — gpng awa gudeman, an draw 
furtb our beasts; I'se no bide here to 
make you unhappy.' * Please yoursel', 
Mary, but I think ye may as weel bide 



an' get some parrttch ;— yc've a lang 
dreigh road afore ye * 

" So saying, the old man, with tolera- 
ble complacency, took hold of my father 
and me, and forced us towanis thtf 
house. Breakfast over, which we crown- 
ed with a glass of aqua vite, we took 
leave of our landlady, who vainly tried 
to disguise her joy at our departure 
When my uncle said that he wouM 
accompany us a few miles, as he bad 
business that way, she tried different 
methods to prevent him. *Ay,'sajd he, 
'that's aye the way, when I offer to 
png frae hame — ^the poor thing's never 
happy when I'm out o' her si^t But 
ye ken, Jacobina, I havena anitner sister 
m the warld, an' well majrbe never see 
ither again— stap into the bouse, V\\ no 
stay ayont dinner time.' 

** On the road my uncle drew me be- 
hind, and addressed me thus : 'Now lad- 
die, (excuse me, for I canna speak yotnr 
name, God send I had never beard it!) 
if I've said ony thing to gie you offence, 
either yestreen or this momin', I'm 
sorry fbr't ; I've nae faut to find wi' yon 
but your name, an' that^ no your aio 
dob's. Pm wae for your father, and 
wad help if it were in my power ; but 
your mitner, sister as she's mine, de- 
serves mair than I hope shell meet wi*. 
There's twal punds (speaking very low, 
and pushing it into my hand), put k 
into your pouch, it will ay be some help, 
an' tak' my word, if I had baen ony 
mair, it shou'd a' been at your service ; 
but letna your mithcr ken it cam frae 
roe ; for she deserves naething at my 
hand; an' if I say ony mair to her 
afore we part, mind there's naething 
ettled either at your father or you.' 

" I was about to reply^but he brushed 
up to my parents, ffiving me a si^ifkant 
nod. We stopped at a small aiebouse 
on the road, where my uncle was to 
take leave of us. Here we had some 
whiskey; at partine, after shaking hands 
with us all, ne wisned me good health, 
and better titoyen in the world than thae 
. gryte friends of my mother's chDosina, 
Before rising, my mother said : ^IVeili 
brither, how that your blast's blawn, wil 
you, or will you .no, help ua out o' oar 
present hobble ?* 

"Deed sister, although I had Biair 
mdination, prudence wadna let me. 
An' ye had done as J bade ye, it mith a 
been a' your ain; I wad hae ta'enhanM 
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Charlie, an' ma^e him my pet ; mony a 
lang year's rowed roand sin' he wad 
hae been my companion, an', in that 
case, I wad never hae needed nor sought 
anither. But you took your way, an' 
I've ta'en. mine. There's our laird, 
honest man, lost nearly his a* when the 
clans raise, an' It took mony good 
speakers, forby yellow gowd, to get the 
bit land keepit : I coudoa but help him. 
Syne, there's Donald M*Whittie, my 
neist neighbour ayont the brae, he ca't > 
ae laddie Jamie, an anither Charlie, an' 
a lass bairn (her that's at my fire-side 
now), JacoUna : I put a' the three to 
school, an' gae them five bunder merks 
the piece, forby twa-tbree pet ewes an' 
twa queys ; an' the best thing I could 
think o' for the lassie, was to mak' her 
niy ain. Sae ye see I maun now draw 
in ray hand, seeing I've changed my 
way o* life: she's a kind creature to 
me, and I'll may be hae mae to provide 
for, — at least the lassie's been hinting as 
muckle ; an' mind the apostle says, ^ he 
that provideth not for his own house, 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.' Therefore, sister, I maun 
e^en look to mysel', just as ye did wi' 
the christening o' your laddie. But, 
dear woman, it's no possible that ye can 
be In a strait for sic a draigle as forty 
punds. Send up word to Lon'on ; ye'li 
set help in a clatter amo' your gryte 
feends. Some mongrel, wi' the ae half 
o' his coat red and the other black, will 
CM>me frae the court wi' a gowpin fu' o' 
gOwd t'ye. I needna remind ye, that 

Ze ken the benefit o' thae kind o' cattle 
mg syne !' 

** * Come, come,' cried my father, una- 
ble to suppress his anger, ' this is too much, 
and I will not have my wife insulted to 
gratify the malignant disposition of any 
man that ever lived, much less of you, 
who are an old doating Jacobite, whose 
age only protects you from the punish- 
ment you deserve : but enough, I have 
endeavoured to avoid quarrelling, so let 
US part in peace.' 

'* My father had hitherto taken no part 
ID these family wranglings, and the 
spirit of my uncle seemed cowed before 
hhn: he was about to reply, but my 
fether stopt him short, by saying, tnat he 
wished no canting, he had heard enough. 
' Farewell, brither,' said my motlMsr, 
'gane awa hame an' mak' ready the 
cradte ; Jacobina will keep it gawn ; an* 
whan ye gang out at e'en, ye'li may be 



hear the gowk in the woods o' Drums- 
carlie, to delight your lugs in a simmer 
gloaming !' * Shame, shame, Mary !' 
cried my father. 'Lift your mother on 
the horse^ William 1' I did so, and they 
rode off*. 

*' Before motmling, I drew my uncle 
aside, and pushed the money he had 
given me into his hand, saying, \ would 
take no bribe to see my mother treated 
so rudely. He seemed affronted, and 
replied, that I was a hotheaded fool, 
and did not know the world ; that he 
was inclined to have been my friend, but 
I had prevented him. 

" During our journey homeward very 
little conversation took place My fa- 
ther was vexed, and my mother ashamed, 
at the failure of a scheme devised by 
herself. Next day all parties seemed, 
as if by tacit but impliea agreement, to 
make no reference to what was at best 
a very diq^greeble subject" 

Afler this visit the poor debtor 
was seiit to prison; but was imme- 
diately released by the ** Prince of 
Denmark," who suddenly proves to 
be a Mr. Belfield; a man affluent, 
generous, and eccentric. Mr. Bel- 
field relates the history of his ad- 
ventures, as player, fortune-teller, 
&c. If he is most respectable as a 
gentleman, exemplary friend, hus- 
band, and member of society, he is 
most amusing in his assumed charac- 
ters; and the same benevolence and 
goodness of heart, which dictated 
the conduct of his riper age, pre- 
vented (he levity of his youth from 
degenerating into profligacy, dnd di- 
rected the innocent artifice he was 
led to practise, to the service of 
ignorant simplicity, and the counter- 
action of low cunning, in one in- 
stance, he persuaded a young girl 
to make a faithful lover happy, by 
foretelling, in his mystical character, 
the felicity that awaited their con- 
nexion; and in another, saved hia 
father from that folly of dotage, — 
a marriage with a vulgar, intrigiuDg 
woman. In what manner strolling 
players enjoy life,and employ talents, 
Hogarth,Goldsmilh, and Crabbe have 
shown the world. Mr. Belfield^i 
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experience h a good corroboratioD, 
and not a flat imitation of the truth 
exhibited by these masters. 

1 he only divination of intelligent 
people, is probability; but there is 
H class of minds, In which there yet 
lurks a confidence m the prescience 
of certain impostors, who sport with 
the feelings, and rifle the purses of 
iheir dupes. Should such credulous 
persons read Mr. Beltield's history, 
they will not only be diverted by 
its vivacity, but enlightened by that 
part which relates to his supernatu- 
ral sagacity. They will learn how 
easy it is, by the previous knowledge 
of a few relative circumstances, to 
infer other corresponding facts, and 
to utter those plausible oracles, 
which may or may not co^ur with 
future events; and they n^y hence 
deduce the fact, that these pretend- 
ed wise ones neither foresee nor 
foretei any thing, which common 
penetration cannot discover. 

Soon alter the acquisition of this 
new friend, Mr. Campbell procured 
a school. But his public teaching 
did not produce more happiness for 
him, than his experiment at Sir Peter 
Lightlbot's. His difficulties were 
multiplied in this new situation. He 
was dependent on parents; and each 
chose to make his own ignorance, 
and his own discipline, the measure 
of the master's instructions and cor- 
rections. The children knew this, 
and consequently, their own indo- 
lence and bad habits were justified 
and strengthened; their instructor's 
intelligence was undervalued and 
made useless; his views were frus- 
trated, and his life rendered misera- 
ble. This evil is in extensive and 
powerful operation at the present 
time ; and the wretchedness pro- 
duced to -the teacher, by the irre- 
sistible influence exerted against his 
wisest and kindest efforts, is one of 
its least deplorable effects. Public 
^: institutions, regulated by the dispas- 
sionate and liberal, shut out this ia- 



terfering power, and leave to th« 
superiors of schools, that sble and 
salutary authority, which, exerted 
with industry, sound judgment and 
sound learning, is the transmissive 
and active principle, which consti* 
tutes the influence of mind upon 
mind, and makes the genius, the 
knowledge, and the benevolence of 
one man, in various measures and 
modifications, the communicated and 
amplified possession of a multitude. 
Whether such authority shall be con* 
ferred on private instructors, must 
depend upon parents. Parents must 
place tbeir children under the care 
of persons suitably quahfied to guide 
and enlighten them, must reward 
teachers adequately, and leave them 
to such absolute freedom in the du- 
ties tbey dictate, and the restraints 
they impose, as the specific objects 
which they have in view require. 
1 hen and t)ien only can they pro- 
mote the genuine objects of educa- 
tion, the improvement and happiness 
of teachers and pupils, without the 
sacrifice of any part of the interests 
of the one to the other. 

The opinions and admonitions of 
bigoted and silly men and women, 
were not the greatest afflictions of 
poor Campbell. The period at 
which he commenced his school ,wtti 
an unhappy one in political hittoiy. 
Never did the state of the public 
affairs so oniverssdly engage private 
attention, as at the beginning of the 
French revolution; neither the sanc- 
tuary nor the fireside were secluded 
from the strife of conflicting parties. 
The ultimate tendency of this stn^ 
excited the most fearful anticipatiofis 
among thinking people; and talents 
were employed sometimes in re- 
monstrance, and sometimes in deri- 
sion, to dissipate those illusions of 
opinion, which distracted th» com- 
mon people from their aecwtomed 
peaceableftesA and industry, changed 
their good dispositions towards the 
upper ranks to malignant jeaIousj» 
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and led them to the pursuit of a Mr. Campbeirs priociplee were le- 
phantom ofliberty, which they could gal; but while he held fast his in- 



neither clearly discern nor describe. 
This convulsion of the lower classes 
was produced by what may be called 
the vulgar philoiophy. It endured a 
little while, and then ranished away. 
It was an impulse given, perhaps, 
by the example of the French peo- 
ple, but it accorded with the state 
of the human mind at that time, in 
Europe and America. The common 
people were prepared to take and 
declare their importance and influ- 
ence in society; and if they did as- 
pire afler a wrong place, and take 
cognizance of affairs out of the reach 
of their intelligence ; if their en- 
croachments were opposed by those 
entitled to pre-eminence, and if a 
mutual hostility was thus engender- 
ed, it exactly agrees with the history 
of human nature. Enmity and fear 
always grow out of zeal and igno- 
rance about principle, only half tried 
hj experiment. But now, when 
cultivation has enlarged knowledge 
among the ruled, and concessions 
have been gradually made by power 
to right, the relations of subordina- 
tion are better adjusted; and that 
Tery reason, which was infjuisitive, 
railing, and presumptuous, in its first 
freedom, in its later and wider illumi- 
nation, acquiesces in the restraints 
which nature, as weU as institutions, 
imposes upon men. The unhap- 
py mora^ consequence of the as- 
sumption of imaginary rights, by self- 
created reformers, is most beauti- 



tegrity, his temperate feelings re- 
strained him from all violence of 
opposition; and his superior know- 
ledge enabled him to present to the 
infatuated zealots, subjects of inquiry 
and discussion, less speculative, but 
much more interesting than politics. 
But Natural History and Agriculture 
offer no attractions to &elf-conceit 
and the love of power. The only 
means these zealots possessed to 
gratify their passion for pre-emi- 
nence, was the persecution of those 
who cherished opposite principles. 
Their zeal for liberty, was zeal for 
the freedom of faction; and not for 
that genuine freedom, which permits 
a man to express, or to restrain his 
sentiments, just as his discretion dic- 
tates. Campbell had been made 
wife by his former experience of 
the nature of party feeling; he for- 
bore to oppose existing prejudices, 
but he could not, as he wished and 
endeavoured to do, turn the atten- 
tion of his employers to their own 
improvement and happiness: they 
chose to take care of the nation, and 
to compel the schoolmaster to quit 
his place. Mr. Campbell accepted a 
similar situation in a neighbouring 
town, where his sentiments accorded 
with the general opinion; but here 
also, though opinions were different, 
the state of society was the same. 
Social happiness was destroyed; no 
diversity of topics enlivened con- 
versation; and mutual confidencCw 



lolly and pathetically told by Hector s^id ancient friendship were sacri 



Macneill, in his ballad of** Scotland's 
Scaith," of which we are forcibly 
reminded by some particulars of the 
** Probationer's" history. 

Mr. Campbell's conduct was pru- 
dent and independent at this crisis 
of public opinion. The mania of 



ficad to patriotism and reform. The 
parish which Mr. Campbell had lefl, 
took a reformer in his place, w^o 
proved to be a villanous cheat; and 
in consequence of ^ts detection, the 
people became the violent enemies 
of all reformers. Such is the re- 



^ mobocracy" disturbed the peace of action of prejudice. Campbell was 
the rustic community in which he equally removed from both the ex- 
dwelt, and the ** friends of the peo- tremes at which his employers rest- 
p/e" formed the prevailing party, ed; and wearied by their censures 
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and their clamours, he resolred, as 
be could neither adopt nor overrule 
their opinions, to quit them for ever. 
This portion of the history is a pretty 
fair account of the effects of party 
tpirit in small communities. It is a 
most unhappy perversion of the hu« 
man mind, withdrawing it from its 
most rational pursuits, poisoning do« 
mestic happiness, exposing its pro- 
selytes to the arts of the cunning, 
and closing the understanding against 
the influence of the wise, and the 
claims of the good. 

The elder Caraphell and his wife 
were no more: and no longer detain- 
ed hy local ties, their o^ectionate 
ion, who had devoted himself to 
their happiness as long as they lived, 
departed from his native spot, and 
took refuge with his friend Mr. Bel- 
field, who had previously invited 
him to become his inmate. His fare- 
well to the scene p( his Earliest 
pleasures, has something very touch- 
ing in it. We have all felt similar 
emotions, and though they have been 
repeated many hundred tim^ in de- 
scription, they do not tire. 

** I got into the vehicle, and in about 
an hour after setting out, found myself 
in the humble, but lutppy valley, where 
I first saw the light I pulled my horse 
by the reins, and as my feelings now 
overpowered me, 1 determined to in- 
dulge them. I pissed through the fields 
that my father and his progenitors had 
cultivated; I reached the spot where 
stood his happy dwellbg — it had been 
razed to the foundation; a modem 
farm-house and offices now occupied its 
place. All that remained, as I had 
known and loved it, were a few broad 
planes, now waving at a distance fW>m 
the house, and whose branches shaded 
our windows from the summei^'s meri- 
dian sun. The spring that bubbled up 
and meandered across our carden, was 
now covered over; a leaden pump, 
poured its crystal element Into a cistern, 
polluted by birds and beasts, dean and 
uodean. In any other case, perhaps, I 
would have admitted that tneie were 
improvements, but here my heart con- 
demned diem. 



" The stone wall that fenced the gardea 
appeared unsightly in my eyes, com- 
pared with the hedge of broom which 
formerly clad the bloping ditch, and 
shed its golden blossoms on my head, as 
I reclined upon the bank in a smnnaer 
■sominff. The rock, or rather the gray 
stone, that occupied the centre of the 

Seen, from which I nsed to mount my 
ther's dapple mare, being too heavy 
for removal, had been blown to pieces 
with gunpowder ; I saw the fragments 
ranged as a kind of fence to the comer 
of the adjoining field:— 4he unfieelhig 
may laiwh, but I was disposed to cry! 
A bttle further on I crossed the rfvolet, 
where I had paddled barefooted, purg- 
ing minnows, or floated my mimic ship. 
I passed the mill-dam, where I had nar- 
rowly escaped drowning from the up- 
setting of a shoal of ice ; and, about a 
quarter of a mile further, entered the 
wood where I had wandered Urdnesl* 
ing, and in the close of summer clam- 
bercd for nuts, or crawled for blackber- 
ries. All these I had, within these feif 
years, seen an hundred times without 
emotion; but now that I was to bid 
them adieu, perhaps for ever, I eonceiv- 
ed myself as parting widi so manr 
friends. Oien before, when stung wim 
vexation, or fretted with disappoint- 
ment, I thought I could leave them 
without a sidi ; but now I felt very dif- 
ferently. Although this was the scene 
of my father's misfortunes, and of my 
blighted hopes, yet there was not a 
grassy hiUock, spreading tree, or aeented 
hedge-row, that I saw around me, hut 
had soBEie association which endeared it 
to my heart ; my vexations and disap- 
pointments were forgotten ; and still I 
uogered reluctant to quit the scene. 

^ I now approached the churchyard, 
where slept the dust of my honoured 
parents and their progenitors for several 
generations. I descended from mv ve- 
hicle, and, in solemn silence, entered thia 
mansion of mortality. The mominn 
sup shone brightly on the tombstones 
around me; but his vivifying heat ani- 
mated not the clay that slumbered un- 
derneath ! The grass was yet scarcely 
green on my fathei^s grave ; whOe that 
of my mother, shaded by a sombre yew, 
was covered with a verdant carj^ in- 
termingled with flowers, from which the 
peariy dews of morning were not ]fet 
evaporated. My sister and her little in- 
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fkots were laid at a small diatance. A 
feeKnc of awe overpowered me. I be- 
Md tne reatinr-place of my aocestors,— 
those who had given me hnrth; — thoee 
who bad lone bMo my consolmg frieodt 
Md cheerftu companions ;~the KtUe 
■IratUers who had clambered on my 
knees: — those who had come before, 
and those who bad followed after me, in 
the journey of life, had here finished 
their course, and slept in peace ; — ^their 
caret, their sorrows, aiid all the little 
strife of men, forgotten for ever ! My 
heart swelled, and I began to wonder 
what detained me a wanderer on earth, 
when all my race had reached a place of 
rest. 

" I forgot the immense difference of 
our situations, — the immeasurable di»- 
tance that lay between us, — and believed 
that the authors of my being were not 
only present, but spectators of my ap- 
pearance, and sympathized with my 
reelings. The world and all its concerns 
Were forgotten ; I fancied myself an in- 
habitant of another and a purer region, 
while the forms of my father and mo- 
Aer, and my adored Maria B. blessed 
iby vision. A noise at the gate inter- 
hipted my reverie ; the illusion vanish- 
ed : I felt that I was still an inhabitant 
tif earth, but that a few years at roost 
would dose the scene : * And why not 
now ?* said J, mentally : * My life is o( 
i^luetonone. I have Kved neglected 
and unknown to the world. Let me 
die in peace, and be forgotten !' 

** Some children of the village now 
entered the churchyard; I withdrew, 
and drove on with considerable speed, 
glad to escape. from all whom I was 
afhdd of meeting, knowing well that 
there could be but little in their minds 
in unison with my present feelings, 
#hich, although of a melancholy nature, 
f still wished to mdulge. 

'* When at a distance from all on 
Which imagination had so fondly dwelt, 
1 again turned to take a last look : the 
roofs of the houses were hid, but I still 
saw the green shady trees, and the blue 
smoke curling above them. I heard a 
dog bark in the hamlet, and ^ouriit it 
was the last farewell of a friend. Then 
it was that I realized the truth of Gold- 
smith, tkt bard of Nature's observation : 

•f* ' Dear it that Aed to which hit miiI con« 
formt. 
And dear die hUl that Ufti him to the 
stomis."'' 



Mr. BelfieU receired his friend 
with a cordial welcome; aad that he 
might at oace enjoy bis society, and 
render him independent, fbmishad 
him with the accommodation of a 
komb, and the care of a school. To 
giye superadded enjoyment to the 
possession of competency, the inter- 
course of friendship, and the enjoy- 
meat of books, Mr. Belfield united 
himself to a heautiAil and amiable 
woman, in whom Campbell recog^ 
nised a friend of Miss Borton, and 
an old acquaintance of his own. This 
lady treated her husband's friend 
with all the cordiality and respect 
which was due to his merit, and ha 
returned her attentions, and regard- 
ed her character, with the deference 
and affection, which a sensible, re^ 
fined,, and beneficent woman alfTays 
inspires. Miss Burton had married, 
before thDi time, a Colonel Maitland, 
and had preFiously placed a sum of 
momey in the funds, in the name of 
Campbell; this sum augmented his 
comforts, and a visit from the libera! 
donor to his friends, increased the 
happiness of all parties, but that of 
poor Campbell. Free as was his 
participation of all that his friends 
enjoyed, this reflected happiness did 
not satisfy a mind, which demanded 
individual importance and posses- 
sions for itk gratification; and though 
he ought to have cultivated more 
self-oblivion and disinterested cheer- 
fufness, we feel that his regrets are 
very natural, as he thus expresses 
them: — 

" Situate as I now was, will it be con- 
ceived 1 could possibly be unharoy? 
Alas ! I felt myself more so every oay ! 
The tendemess,the amiable and delicate 
attentions, which Mrs. Belfield display 
ed on all occaskms ; her unremitt^ as- 
Muity to promote her husband's happi- 
ness ; her constant endeavours to anti- 
cipate his wishes, and the unsophisfi^ 
cated domestic felicity that reimed at 
Hawthom-lodge ; all these add^every 
dav to mv melancholy. 

^ It will not be unagined that I envied 
the felicity of my friends: Oh no! if any 
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effort of mine could hare increased it, 
how cheerfully would it have been ex- 
erted. But I saw here what refinement 
of bliss our natures are capable of en- 
jojrinic : f saw the cup of felicity filled 
to the brim, pure and unmixed, of which 
I was doomed never to taste. * Such,' 
•aid I to myself, * might have been my 
portion with Maria — but fate forbade 
the consummation of such happiness! 
I have friends, it is true ; but what are 
the returns of gratitude to the ovrrflow- 
ings of the heart — the esteem and confi* 
dence that continue to emanate from 
mutual love? Alas! I feel that I am 
alone in the world ! No one looks to 
me as a stay and support amidst the 
storms of life, and there is no heart that 
can throb responsive to my every feel- 
ing ! Sainted shade of my Maria ! for- 
get not him who has .never ceased to re- 
member thee ! Unseen bj the world, 
visit his pillow — let thy visionary pre- 
sence sooth his lingering hours, till our 
disembodied spirits meet to part no 
more !' " 

The subsequent part of Mr. Camp- 
bells life was much like the pre- 
ceding, except that the altered for* 
tunes of some of his friends, and the 
loss of others, afforded successive 
occasion to his habitual melancholy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belfield died prema- 
turely; Colonel Maitland (the hus- 
band of Miss Burton) ruined him- 
self by gaming; and Mr. Campbell 
was lefl to find the comforts of his 
remaining days, in the Csimily of a 
faithful and respectable servant of 
Mr. Belfield. 

We love and honour Campbell's 
good affections and good sense at all 
times; we are grieved that a man so 
yirtuoos, is not more happy; and if 
we condemn the want of activity and 
enterprise, which for the most part 
characterizes him, we are pleased 
with some occurrences, which vindi- 
cate him from the charge of tame- 
ness. An adventure of this sort, 
not only displays the warmth of 
Campbell's just resentment, but is a 
good picture of the world. It hap- 
pened to him,on a journey to London, 
to hear his own history partially re- 



lated, and grossly misrepresented. 
The manner of this narrative,— its 
accordance with truth, and its de- 
parture from it, — agrees well with 
the fidelity of common reports, in 
which enough is plausible, to induce 
the assent of vulgar minds animated 
by curiosity, and enough of false- 
hood is ingrafted upon obvious truth, 
to sully the fame of innocence, and 
disturb its peace. 'J hey who have 
read the preceding sketch, maj 
learn, from the perversion of ch.irac- 
ter and fact, exhibited by the follow- 
ing extract, how far they should 
credit many of the amusing recitals 
daily current in real life. 

'* My company in the coach consisted 
of an elderly gentleman of respectable 
appearance,anpther considerably young- 
er, but forward and loquacious ; and a 
woman, decently, though not elegantly 
dressed, of a matron-lilce appearance, 
and about forty years of age. They 
seemed to have travelled some staees 
together ; for the conversation was be- 
gun by the elderiy gentleman, who thus 
addressed the other : 

** ' So you have been at the Scotch 
Circuits ?' • Yes — I amused myself by 
looking in upon them en pattanU 
• Were there any important trials?* * Im- 
portant trials — at a Scotch Circuit ! that 
IS a good joke; Pray, Sir. what could 
vou expect there of importance? I 
hope you will excuse me. Sir, for I do 
not thmk you are a Scotchman : but in- 
deed, their causes are generally of do 
importance : nothing to inspire with elo- 
quence — no field! In this instance, there 
were a few women for chikl murder, as 
usual — some petty larcenies, such as 
stealing potatoes, turnips, and dead 
horses, for the sake of their skins; 
deforcing gangers, and so forth! Ah ! I 
had forgotten, there was one cause of 
high importance — Sir Peter Lightfoot, 
01 Bramble-brae, had eaused one of his 
tenants to be indicted for felony, for the 
daring crime of stealing heather!' * You 
joke, surely V • Not I, faith ! The koirht 
IS a queer one! — but we, the otaer 
proprietors in the county, were quite 
ashamed of the action. We roust abso- 
lutely black-ball Sir Peter, to save onr 
own honours !' * Do yon reside in his 
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nei|^b«urhood. Sir ?* < Hearen forbid ! 
Reside in Scotland ! I would as soon be- 
come a wanderinii; Tartar, or butld a hut 
in Siberia ! I have got an old mansion- 
house, and a few hundred acres, within 
twenty miles of Bramble-brae, that were 
left me by a foolbh relation, who was 
never out of Scotland in his life: I am 
obliged to go down once a year, which I 
generally do about the shooting ieason« 
ivhen I coqtriire to linger out my exist- 
ence for a few weeks — settle with my 
steward or factor, as they term him, and 
return, as I am now doing, to life and 
sunshine in Old England. —• Are you 
personally acquainted with Sir Peter ?* 
As much as I wish to be — ^I have seen 
him at county meetings ; and have en- 
joyed many a hearty laugh at his ex- 
pense, as I h»ve heard his character and 
lamily affairs developed by the neigh- 
bouring gentry.' * I knew him a merchant 
in London — can you inform me whe- 
ther his UdT is still alive?' Why, I 
believe so'— but they are most heartily 
tired of each other.' * Ah ! how is that ?* 
* Why, I presume. Sir, you know that 
the lady's charms were all concentrated 
in her strong box; that once in possession 
of the Knight, she had no further attrac* 
tions for him. Her ruling passion was 
showy, vulgar gentility; and his was 
vanity, fettered by avarice. They never 
coalesced in their pursuits ; their minds 
could not assimilate; and some years 
ago, the marriage of Lady) Lightfoot's 
daughter (Miss Burton) by a former 
husband, roused their natural antipathies 
into an open rupture. The quarrel be- 
gan about the young lady's portion, and 
produced a dreadiul explosion. Her 
mother has never since been reconciled 
to Sir Peter, and now finds her only 
consolation in the closet, over a cup of 
Glenlivet whiskey: her eloquence was 
always too much for her tender spouse ; 
butyinspired with her favourite beverage, 
she becomes irresistible, and their inter- 
views often terminate with argumefidum 
haculinumy when the Knight generally 
makes a precipitate retreat.' Has the 
daughter made a good match ? What 
sort of girl was she 7* ' A chip of. the 
old block — a dowdy in shape — a ranti- 



pole in manners — unprincipled, both 
from ignorance and inclination — ^without 
the delicacy of her own sex, and want- 
ing the common s^nse of ours; the 
only virtue to which she has any title 
being of a negative kind, viz. that she it 
no hypocrite. With an appetite for a 



husband, which she was meither able 
nor anxious to disguise, she was in most 
imminent danger of dying, I will not say 
an old maid, but a spinster ^ when in 
one of her rambling excursions, she 
hooked an old half-pay Captain in the 
army,who possessed a few barren hills in 
Wales, where they live or rather vtgt* 
tateJ* * You made a curious distinction, 
in your last sentence.' ' Ah ! about the 
spinster — is it that you mean ?* ' Yes 
Sir, it struck n^e.' * No doubt, no doubt^ 
SirP I wish to speak correctly, and ac- 
cording to the truth, as far as it may be 
known. Miss Burton, entre nous, was 
rather too come-at-able — indeed, she 
was perfect touch-wood, and frightened 
off every man that approached hereby her 
fondness. Her mother had long watch- 
ed her like a duenna, until one lYKirning, 
that, catehing her and the famijy chap- 
lain in rather a mat apropos situatiout 
she gave it up in despair.' 
. '* My bosom was already elowing 
with indignation at the gossipping ca- 
lumnies of this scandal -monger. He 
was now about to relate, at^d I had no 
doubt to distort my adventurer in Sir 
Peter's family, and I was doubtful ntie- 
ther I should be able to command my 
temper: however being seated on the 
same side, T contrived to keep my back 
half turned to him, when he was to 
commence as mv historian. 

'' * Is it possible !' said the old gentle- 
man, ' did Miss Burton seduce the chap- 
lain? Not exactly that. Sir — it was 
diamond cut diamond ! He was a 
knowing one, and she was ^nothine 
loath.' His father, a tailor or cobbler, I 
forget which, wished to perpetuate his 
name, by breeding his son for the 
church. What nature had denied this 
intended expounder of creeds in talent, 
she suppliea in cunning, or, as they say 
in Scotland, * mother unt;* — his debut 
was in a Mr. B.'s family, where the 
fellow, aided by impudence and a pair 
of broad shoulders, was just upon the 
eve of marrying the family heiress ; hut 
the plot was discovered when the mine 
was ready to spring, and this promising 
son of the church was sent a packing, 
though not before be had so far ingra- 
tiated himself with the poor giddy giri, 
tfiat, like a baby deprived (u its doll, 
she cried herself into a fit, and actually 
died of disappointment' 

^ While mis slanderer spoke only of 
myself, my strongest sensation was 
contempt; but to hear the angel pnrity 
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of Maria B. defamed by such a wretch, 
was agony! I was about to interrupt 
him, and with difficfulty suppressed my 
indication for the moment. His com- 
panion, or rather auditor, again address- 
ed him. 

" * Well, I siifipose this chaplain next 
got into Sir Peter's family, and wished 
to marry Miss Burton?' * Yes, that was 
his aim. He plied her with love-letters 
in rhyme, the sentiments of which were 
calculated to meet her laxity of man- 
Dcrs ; but one unlucky morning, when 
he was swearing to the whole m a teU- 
a-(ei€, and sealing his oath bv kissing the 
lady instead of tne gospel, her amorous 
disposition could no longer hold out; 
and he, cool and calculatiug as he was, 
forgot all consequences — l^gan at the 
wronK end of his wooing — was inter- 
rupted by Lady Lightfoot, and in live 
mintites after, kicked out of doors by the 
Knight' — ' A strange one he must have 
been ' — Do you know any thing farther 
of his adventures in fortune-hunting?* 
• Why, as to that I capnot speak with 
equal certainty ; he was, after all this, 
appointed assistant minister in a country 
parish, but the parishioners^ justly of- 
fended with his immoral character, 
insisted upon his being turned off. He 
afterwards became a schoolmaster, but 
was disnnissed from that office also. 
I have he^urd that he was apprehended 
in Edinburgh for vending counterfeit 
notes, but was released by the address 
and interest of Miss Burton. Since 
that time, I believe, he has led a vagrant 
kind of life about Wales, in the vicinity 
•f his old sweetheart; where, it is 

?;enerany reported, they still render 
riendly services to each other : and it 
is exceedingly probable, for how could 
he otherwise subsist V 

" The woman, who, like me, had hi- 
therto been silent, now addressed the 
detestable defamer thus : 

" * Sir, you seem to be well ac- 
quainted with all the characters of 
whom you have been talkine, and 
have afforded us a great deal of enter- 
tainment Do you know what you 
have told to be facts.'' 'Do I know 
them ? — every body knows them— 4ind 
says so r • Well, then Sir, permit me to 
ten you, that every body, and you too, 
are common liars .'' " 

The unexpected reprisal of the 
kdy, was but a smaU port of her 
retort. She was the wife of a cler- 



gyman. Though unknowo to Mr. 
Campbell, she was able, from her 
acquaintance with his mistress ,Afarii 
B., and his friend. Miss BurtOD, to 
vindicite them completely, and to 
bring deserved contempt upon the 
defamer. But Campbell was not 
satisfied by this slight punishment 
As soon as they were out o^ the 
coach, he took the whip into his 
hand, and would have laid it about 
the scouudrers shoulders, had not 
he made the most humbling conces- 
sions, acknowledging that Miss Bur- 
ton's rejection of his addresses, was 
the only ground of his low-minded 
ill will. 

Amotig the numerous episodes 
Which diversify these volumtes, those 
of Tom Standish and Flora Macdon-^ 
aid, are the most interesting. The 
former, who, from being a young 
man of promising talents, died in 
old i^e, indigent and degraded, after 
struggKng through the drama of life, 
in the various pftrts of author, play- 
er, pi^eacher, and quack, affords a 
very affecting example of the mise- 
ries of those who pervert good gifls 
to low and unworthy uses. And the 
story of Flora, though she resembles 
Sterne*s Maria, and a nraltitude of 
mad beauties of our old acquaint- 
ance, affords a touching picture of 
a broken heart and a wandering' 
mind. 

Campbell's last inference from his 
experience, is a very obvioys and 
good one. If it should animate the 
efibrts of the feeMe, or invigorate 
the purposes of the dejected, it .will 
doubtless accomplish the praisewor- 
thy object of its author. 

"Reader ! I have presented you with 
a fiiithftil record of my actions, my er- 
rors, and my failings — madce your own 
comments. The result of my eitpe- 
rienoe is, that lodolenee and dependente 
destroy aH the energies of the mtDd,aai' 
are totally mcompatiMe with true hap- 
piness; and that the life will olose in the 
most pleasing serenity, which has been 
most actively employed m promoting 
the welfare of sedety." K^ 
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(Concluded,) 



nnH£ copious extraeU which we 
-*• have' already made from this 
work, will serye to indicate its stjle 
and character^ and likewise the gen- 
eral topography of the tour. To 
take further liberties with this book, 
would probably prevent i\» being 
purchased, inasmuch as the most in- 
teresting parts having been copious- 
ly extracted, public curiosity may 
be thereby deadened instead of ex- 
cited; an object which we have qot 
in view. There is one subject, how- 
ever» which we have not yet touch- 
ed upon, and which merits peculiar 
attention. We allude to Mr. Noah's 
removal from office. In noticing 
this part of the work, we cannot 
avoid expressing our sincere regret, 
that the officers of government 
should have permitted this transac- 
tion to appear before the world; or 
that they should have given a blow 
to the integrity of our institutions, 
which may be calculated to weaken 
the confidence reposed in those 
great and fundamental principles hy 
which we are proud to be governed. 
Mr. Noah left this country commis- 
tioned by the President, and with 
the concurrence of the honourable 
the senate, on a diplomatic mission 
to a very interesting part of the 
world. Although the power of no- 
minating, for very obvious motives, 
18 vested in the President, yet, when 
the officer is approved by the sen- 
ate, he is the officer of the people, 
and is to he treated with confidence 
and respect. If a public officer, op 
a remote station, is to be recalled, 
from political purposen, or ordered 
iMHiie to explain unimportant points, 
oor country will be but indifferently 
served abroad. In the case of Mr. 
Noahf it fully appears that« while in 



the efficient and popular discharge of 
his perplexing duties, he was recall- 
ed by his government, in a manner 
not warranted by the institutions of 
the country, and which we fear will 
create the most unfavourable im- 
pressions upon the minds of Euro- 
pean readers, as it has already done 
on the mind of every liberal citizen 
of this country. We extract what re- 
lates to his removal from office. 

« The squadroa lay off Cape Car- 
thage, j^rraoged in handsome order; the 
Guerriere, Maring the broad penant ol 
the Commodore, was in. the centre, and 
the whole exhibited a very agreeable • 
and commanding ^ight. In less tiiao an 
hour I was along-side of the flag ship, 
and ascended to the quarter deck. The 
marines were under arms, and received 
the Consul of the United States with 
the usual honours. ' Coosmodore Deca- 
tur and Captain Powns, both in uniform, 
were at the gangway, and most eC the 
officers and crew pressed forward to 
view their fellow-citiijen. After the cus- 
tomary salutations, and a few inquiries, 
Commodore Decatur invited me into 
the cabin, where, after being seated, ho 
went to bis escritoir, and from among a 
package of letters he handed me one^ 
saying that it was a despatch from the 
Secretary of State, and requested me to 
use no ceremony, bu£ to read it It had 
the seal of the United States, which I 
broke, and, to my great surprise, read 
as follows: 

' Department qfStale, ,$prU 26, tsid. 
'Sir, 

*** Mike time of your appointment* 
at Consul at TVinii, ti umi not known 
that Ute REi.iei0M tohich you profess^ 
would form any obstacle tb the exercise 
of your Consular functions. Recent {i»- 
formationf houtever^ on which entire re- 
liance may be jdaeedf proves that it would 
produce a very ur^avourable effect In 
coNssqusffcx OP which, (he President 
has deemed it expedient to revoke yoyr 
commtmon. On ti^ereetipt of thiskt-^ 
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ter, th9refore, y^H vnU eomider y<wr$df 
no longer in the pMie service. There 
art some circumstances^ too^ connected 
with your accounts, which reoutre a more 
particular txplanationt uhiek, with thai 
already given^ are not approved hy th€ 
President, 

lam, very rtspectfuUy, Sir^ 
Your obedxerU servant, 
(Signed) JMfES MOJSTROE. 

' Mordeca^M. JStoah^ Esq. ^c. ^c' 

'^ The receipt of this letter shocked 
me inexpressibly; at this moment, at 
such a time, and in such a place, to re- 
eeive a letter, which at once stripped 
me of office, of rights, 6f honour, and 
credit, was sufficient to astonish and 
dismay a person of stronger nerves. 
What was to be done ? i bad not a 
moment to determine. I cast my eye 
hastily on Commodore Decatur ; I was 
•atisfled at a glance, that he knew not 
the contents of the letter; it was neces- 
sary that he should not; for had he been 
made acquainted with the determinatioB 
of the government, it would have been - 
Ins duty, and be would have exercised It 
promptly, to have sent an officer on 
'shore, to take possesT>ion of the seals and 
archives of the Conshlate; and I should 
have returned to Tunis, stripped of 
power, an outcast, degraded, and dis- 
craced, a heavy debt aeainst me, and 
tit)m my Consulate, from the pos- 
session of power, respected and rear* 
ed, I should, in all probabilitr, have 
gone into a dungeon, where I might 
have perished, neglected and unpitied ; 
and for what ? for carrying into effect 
the express orders of the government! I 
had no time to curse such perfidy. I 
folded up the letter with apparent mdif- 
ference, and put it in my pocket, and 
then proceeded to rekite to Commodore 
Decatur the nature of our dispute with 
Tunis, which was corroborated, by the 
documents t had prepared and brought 
with me. I suggested the propriety of 
his writing a letter to the minister, and 
demanding payment for the prizes with- 
out delay, an4 the better to give effect to 
this demand, it would be well for the 
Commodore to remain on board bis ship 
until it was complied with. This course 
I urged with a zeal corresponding witli 
the fttake I had at issue, and with my 
peculiar situation: the Commodore 
could not account for this great anxiety 
to recover the money ; my object was to 
pay tlie protested bHIsi redeem the 



credit of the country, and thus enaUe 
me to return home with honour. He 
must have imagined that other motives 
dictated this extraotdinary warmth, and 
the arguments upon arguments, which 
I enforced with veheoience. * Tou may 
probably (said he) imagine that I am un- 
der your orders ; if you do, it is proper 
to undeceive you. I saw a storm ga- 
thering, which would destroy all my 
plans, and I tranquilly assured the Com- 
modore, that I requested nothing more 
than his co-operation to maintain oar 
treaty inviolate, and by such measures, 
as his prudence dictated ; we were only 
there to serve our country in the best 
manner. Thus satisfied, die Commo- 
dore, who originally was pleased at the 
prompt manner pointed out of termi- 
nating this difference, consented to wrtle 
the letter, which was done forthwith. 
Night came on, and I betook myself to 
rest, on the cabin floor, and in a state of 
mind better imagined than described. 
At- day-break the next naoming, the 
lively drum and flfe played the reve^ 
the officer on duty furnished me with a 
boat and bands, which landed Abdallah 
and myself under Cape Carthage. I 
had ordered horses to he on that spot 
at an early hour, and we ascended to 
the rugged summit, to look for tbctr 
approach. I seated myself on the ex- 
treme hefght of the cape; the sun was 
just rising, and the beautiful amphithea- 
tre by which I was surrounded, was 
tinged with gold. — Not a soul was stir- 
ring ; below me were the diminished 
masts of our squadron, which was 
tranquilly at anchor ; at a distance, the 
smooth surface of the Mediterranean, 
without a solitary bark to break the 
prospect; the birds were singing cheer- 
fully; every thing appeared at ease, 
except myself. I 6nce more read the 
letter of Mr. Monroe. I paused to 
reflect on its contents. I was at a loss 
to account for its stranse and unpreee* 
dented tenor; my religion an obfectof 
hostility/ I thought I was a citizen of 
the United States, protected by the 
constitution in my relidous, as well as 
in ray civil rights. ' Mj religion was 
known to the government at the time of 
my apointment, and it constituted one 
of the prominent causes why I was 
sent to Barbery; if then, any ' unfavoor- 
able* events had been created by my 
religion, they should have been first 
ascertained, and not acting upon a sup- 
position, upon imaynary conseqiaeQceSy 
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hftTe tbiM Tiolated odc of the 
aacred and deltcate righto of a dtizen. 
Admitting, then, that my religion had 
produced an unfavourahle effect, no 
ojkial notice ihould have heen taken of 
it; I could have been recalled without 
iplado^ on file a letter, thus hostile to 
^a spirit and character of our institu* 
tions. But my religion was not known in 
Barbery. From the moment of my land- 
ing, I mid been in the full possession of 
my Consular functions, respected and 
feared by the government, and enjoyinj^ 
the eeteem and good will of every rest- 
4oot What injury could mv refigion 
" create? I Hved Kkeother Consuls; the Aug 
of the United States was displayed on 
Sundajs and Chrbtian holy*days; the 
Cathonc Priest, who came into my 
kouse to sprinkle holv water and nrav, 
was received with deference, and ireely 
allowed to perform his pious purpttse; 
the bare-footed Franciscan, who came 
to beg, received alms in the name of 
Jesus Christ; the Greek Bishop, who 
Sent to me a decorated branch of palm, 
on Palm Sunday, received, in return, a 
customary donation ; the poor Christian 
slaves, when they wanted a favour, 
came to me ; the Jews alone asked no- 
thing from me. Why then am i to be 
porseeuted for m^ relif^ f Although 
oo religious principles are known to the 
constitution, no pscuKar worship con- 
nected with the government, yet I did 
not forget tiiat I was representing a 
Christian nation. What was the opinion 
of Joel Barlow, when writing a treaty 
for OM of the Barbary States ? Let the 
folio wine article, eim/brmed by tiu SmaU 
^ ihe United Staieat answer : 

^' Article l\th-^ks the government 
of the United States of America ia noty 
IN ANT %KH9m, founded tm the ChriHian 
rtligian — as it has, in itself, no character 
of enmi^ against the laws, religion, or 
tnnquiUity of Mussulmen ; and as the 
laid States never have entered into any 
war, or act of hostility against any Ma- 
hometan nation, it is d^lared by the 
parties, that no pretext arising from 
religiow apinione, shall ever produce an 
interruption of the harmony existing 
between the two countries.' 

*' If President Madison was unac- 
quainted with this article in the treaty, 
which in effect is equally binding in aU 
the States of Barbary, be should have 
remembered that the religion of a dtr- 
2fn is not a legitimate object of official 
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notice from the govemmpent; and eveh 
admitting that my religion \%as an obsta- 
cle, and there is no doubt that it was 
not, are we prepared to yirld up the 
admirnble and just institutions of our 
country at the shrine of foreign bigotry 
and superstition? Are we prepared to 
disfranchise one of our own citizens, to 
gratify the intolerani views of the Bey 
of Tunis .' Has it come to this — ^that 
the .noble character of the most illustri- 
ous republic on earth, celebrated for its 
justice, and the saered character of its 
institutions, is to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of a Barbary pirate? Have we 
then fallen so low ? nhat would havn 
been the consequence^ had the Bey 
known and objected to my religion .'He 
would have learnt from me, in language 
too plain to be aMsundcrstood, that 
whomsoever the U. States commissions 
as their representative, lie must receive 
and rasptict, if his conduct be proper : 
on that subject I could not have permit- 
ted a word to be said. If such a princi- 
ple is attempted to he established, it will 
lay the foundation for the most unhap« 
py and dangerous disputes ; foreign 
nations will dictxiie to us the religion 
which our officers at their courts should 
profess Alter much reflection, and tlie 
most painful anxiety, I could not ac- 
count for this most extraordinary and 
novel procedure. Some base intriguer, 
probably one who was ambitious of 
Dokling this wretched office, had been at 
some pains to represent to the govern- 
ment, that my religion would produce 
injurious effects* and the President, in- 
stead of closing the door on such inter- 
dicted subjects, had Ibtened and concur- 
red ; and after havips braved the perils 
of ocean, residing in a barbarous country, 
without family or relatives, supporting 
the rights of the nation, and hazarding 
my life, from poison or the stiletto, I find 
my own goveTument, the only protector 
1 can have, sacriflcinfj^ my credit, vio- 
Uting my rights, and insulting my feel- 
ings, and ttie religious feelings of '• 
whole nation. O ! shame, shame ! ! The 
course, which men of refined or delicate 
feelings should have pursued, had there 
been grounds for siidi a susnicion, was 
an obvious one. The Presioent should 
have instructed the Secretary of State 
to have recalled me, and to have saidf 
that the causes should be made known 
to me on my return ; Huch.a letter as I 
received never should Jiavc been i«^tt«Q, 
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Had, above all, should nererhave been 
put on Ale. But it is not true, that my 
ft*|i|;ion either ha4 or would Have pro- 
duced iojuriouB effectt. The Dey of 
Algiers had appointed Abraham ^us- 
nab his minister at the court of France; 
Nathan Bacri is A^erine Consul at 
MarseiHes; his brother holds the same 
office at Leghorn. The Treasurer. 
Interpreter, and Commercial A^nt of 
) the Grand deigneur, at Constantinople, 
are Jews ^ 

" Jn Hhe year 1811, the ftritij^ go- 
vernment sent Aaron Cordota, fesq of 
JCfibraltar, a most intelligent and re- 
uieptable Jew, with a sYoop of war to 
Aklers, to negotiate some important 
point connected with commerce.. , He 
waa receiyed with deference^ana suc- 
ceeded The first Minister from Poritu- 
1^1 to Morocco, was Abraham Sasporfas^ 
a JeWj who formed a treaty, and was 
received with op^n arms. Ali Bey of 
Tunis^ sent Moses Massias ambassaduir 
to Xion^on, the father of Major Massias, 
Who was at present serving in the army 
of the United States. Innumei^ble 
instances could be adduced^ where the 

Rusftulmen have preferred emptoyincthe 
raelites on foreij^n missions ; andliad 
any important ^Upute arose, requirhig 
iiowqr aqd inAuencc to adjust, nay reli- 
gion should have been known^ and my 
$uccess would bave been certain \ butl 
iuid 8u£&cient pow^r an^ respect, more 
than have evei^ been enjoyed by any 
ponsul before me, and none wl>o suc- 
ceeds me will ever possess a greater 
share. It was not necessary for a citizen 
qi:. the United States to have his faitji 
stamped on his forehead ; the name of 
meman is a suAcient passport, and my 

Evernment should have supported me^ 
d it been necessary to have defended 
my rights, and not to have themselves 
IMsailed them. Tbere was also some- 
thing . insufferably little, in adding the 
weight of the American government, in 
viobtion of the wishes an^ institntions 
of the people, to crush a nation, many 
of which had fought and bled for Ame- 
rican Independence, and many had as- 
sisted to elevate those very men wh6 
had thus treated their rights with indeli- 
cate oppression. Unfbrtunate people, 
whose faith and constancy alone have 
Iteen the cause of so much tyranny and 
^ppresdon ;.who have given moral laws 
to die world, and who receive for re- 
ward oppr«bnum and insult! A Iter this 
what aatioo nay not opprcaa them?** 



The foregoibg ^assa^^ is b^auti* 
M an<J pathetic; and by its indignant 
feelipg, force of reasoning, and mag" 
naoioiity of 'bentiineDt, must arrest 
the atteiitioQ and ardnse tb^ qrvj|m- 
thies of every ^oerdbs rea^r. 
The tfc|6tigtit8 And xi^ lii^gda^ 
glow, anA bear intrinsic evidence 
that they are tli^e iresuli of the keen- 
est sensibility of bis desolate condi- 
Uon. 

The lonely situation ef Mr. Noah, 
With nb MAkA to^ to fdr relief; 
an exile ttota his hon^ii, eertimillf 
^eser^e^ oar Warmest c'cltbiniif^j^- 
tio'n; and whjB^ w^e fina, after alt, 
ppon his return^ afd tbe, examina* 
tiiMi of his accountsv that the sum 
of $5216 67 cts. was duefo him, w^ 
Mrceive the fliiosinbifB df the j|>re- 
tence, that hie #«^ T4<(:lailcfd foir itib 
j>urj;N>se of mere ekplirniifioii. ^ , 

Ihe qonviction, therefore, irr^- 
listibly forces itself upon oa, that^ 
however worthy and aantable our 
venerable Presideilt u, yet, in the 
pardcularcaseef Mr. Noah, Bebak 
atteUhpted t6 establUfh ii ii^h&eiA 
alarming to the pieoj^le oif tfie UtiSl^ 
States, and in direct contradiction 
to the spirit and letter of the con* 
stitution. 

There was stiiU remedy at hOa&f 
however, not only to preserve thre 
integrity of our inist]lati()fn^, btlt idlTo 
to sooth the wotinded ftefinn, antf 
probably Injured character, of a ci- 
tizen. A situation of equal unpoii- 
ance should have been tendered to 
him. Reparation shodid have beoi 
made ;— nay, should even tkm \m 
made, — for it is never too laite to do 
justice. Our. national character ft 
too high, our reputation too i^eiur, 
our rights too inestimable, to per- 
mit any unjust and unconstitutional 
measure to be silently adopted. 

In all cases the im^mtian df die 
President must be referred io. Hjsfl 
his object been to exclude a'citizite, 
in consequence of his religion, from 
a participation of the hononrs and 
offices, to which, of right, lie i 
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be ^xbiDited a desire to locorporatf 
cbarch and s^ate, and thus violat^ 
tbe most sacred provisions of tbat 
constitution, wb/cb b^ bad ^wom t^ 
protect, be )vould baye been im- 
peacbs^le, i^d h^ oogbt to bar^ 
lieen impeacbed. But tbe Presi- 
dent of tbe United States fougbt for 
tbose liberties, wl^cb be is now 
called upon to protect ; from bum- 
ble life, be bas passed through va- 
lio^s subordinate ofbcps, until b^ 
bas reapbed bis present eminent st»- 
tion; an^ he bas always be^n distin- 
guished, if not for th^ in9st splendid 
and comanandlng Uilepts, at least for 
bone^ty, patriotism, sound sepse and 
Ub^ri^ feelings. W^ readily, there- 
fore, fleq^i^ hiin of ibe quo atj^'mo. 
Still a wrong was done, which it wf^s 
bis duty to set right; and whether 
thi/i was intentional, or accidental, 
it appeared in tb^ sequel that it wot 
a "ooroM^ for which a remedy cou^ 
be appued. The Pre^dent of tb^ 
tJnited States, althougfi ;the elective 
chief of a free people, has, neyer- 
Ibeless, extraor^nary duties to per- 
form, such as are unknown to tbfB 
ordinary ranks qf life. He inust ne 
ver be suspected of acting unjustly, 
from personal motiires; and if, from 
'misrepresentation, from accident, Oir 
iroQi any other cfmse, \i is quide 
^evident that an uip^u^, as well as 9fk 
uncoustitutiqinal, measure b^s ^en 
aflopted ; if it is clearly sho^n, ajsin 
jtbe case oi Mr. Nqab,^t an injury 
has been done to a citizen, then ^ 
spirit of magnanimity, blended witb 
a ^epte of jqstice,,8bould indqce tbjs 
)Presi4ent to make a frank and upe- 
qniyocal atoneoient for ibat wro^g. 
JHje wjould tbus prove tbat)ie is not 
tbe representative oi his o^n ieelr 
ings ^n^ prai)4ipei« bqt tb^ bop^ 
trustee ji^ the infttitutipiis, libf?ity» 
^d cbaivcter of bis couutry. Hiip* 
pily for us, every citi^ep sta^ fior 
INI the iroaid to bonoor, 9114 tbe con- 
stitution is at once J|is gnide and 



pr9jlef:tqr. If be is to be arrest^, 
in bis lawful and laudable career, 
by tbe grasp of power, it is needless 
to boast or our freedom ; we are 
ietter^ as stcon^y as other naitions, 
and at ooce lose our privilege of 
doubting the liberty and rights qf 
the people of Europe. 

It is not, however, with the poli- 
tical part of this work that we wish 
our attention to be occupied; thougn 
we could not refrain from adverting 
to a very delicate subject, which 
bas been very indelicately brought 
into official notice. Our interference 
qiust be chiefly of a literary charac- 
ter, and we have already oaade such 
extracts from tbe work before us. as 
we imagined would justjfy.the opinion 
which we have ^xprj^ss^d, and in- 
tend further to express, of it. 

Au American work, of any other 
than a fugitive nature, is so rar^, 
that it was with pleasure our atten- 
tion was called to a volume of Tra- 
vels, of upwards of four hundred ai^ 
eighty pages, by one of our own ci- 
tizens; one, too, who bad acquired 
considerable notoriety by his inge- 
nious though careless effusions, and 
from whom, considering the advan- 
tages of bi0 education, public capa- 
ci^ and residence in foreign parts, 
we bad a right to eiqpect an o&ring 
at tbe altar of bis country, tbi|t 
should be reputable in itself, as we|l 
a(| demonstrative <^ the warmth qf 
hi/i devotion. 

Tbe rari^ of literary works i» 
this ^ountnr, especi^y in the de^ 
part^aent of polite literatuire, in pro* 
3io|rtiO!|i to the extent qf i^s pppul^- 
,fioq, ..has encouraged its enewea* 
/rom wjhom it is in vain to expept U* 
beralit^ or cfindouri to maintain tbi^ 
there is something in our difliate 
or soil, unfavourable to the deve- 
lopemeot qf our inteUectnal eiier- 
gies. That this is tbe language of 
those only, ivbose interest, or pre* 
judice, leads.lbem to slander us, feif 
ivilidfny. The liberal and enUgbl* 
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enei^ in ercry country, riew witli 
enthnsiatm. oar rapid and saccess- 
ful march to hnppiness and glory. 
They conirider America the only 
asylum of oppresfied humanity; and 
in its free and enlightened institu- 
tions,— extending, as they do, over 
a Tast tract of territory, and daily 
adding to the happincM of nume- 
rous emigrations from the old world, 
—they see the dawning of the sun 
of liberty, which \9 destined utti 
mately to pour its genial beams over 
the whole bumnn f.imily. Already 
w SQuth America profiting by our 
example; and, if the population of a 
country increase in proportion to its 
means of subsistence, and the de- 
velopement of mind keep pace with 
the multipKcation of social interests 
and waists, may not the philanthro* 
pist confidently anticipate the day, 
when the continent of America will 
dictate opinion to tb^ world. Ame« 
rican enterprise has wafled our ct- 
iiz^ns to every part of the globe, 
and each citizen, wherever he wan- 
ders, may be considered as an apos- 
tle of liberty. 

But what right have the enemies 
of our country to speak unfavoura- 
bly of the genius of its inhabitants? 
Have they witnessed the exploits of 
our army and navy, just springing 
into existence, and do they ask for a 
proof of intellectual and corporeal 
power ? Have they viewed without 
admiration x>ur improvements and 
discoveries in the mechanic arts; or 
our facility in conquering the forest 
and rearing beautiful villages, on 
sites which lately echoed to the yell 
of the panther, and the war whoop 
of the savages ? Do not these, and a 
thousand other circumstances, which 
it would be superfluous to enume- 
rate, display a genius and energy 
which are surpassed by no nation on 
the globe ? If then, we possess at 
least our due quantum of intellect 
tual And corporeal power, is it not 
prefuoptuous io those who do not 



give themselves time to reflect upon 
dur peculiar situation^ to dictate in 
what manner we shall apply itt 
This must ever depend upon adven- 
titious circumstances. There ar< 
many pursuits, which would in some 
cases be extremely laudable, bat 
which, in others, would be frivolous 
and injurious. The attention of the 
United States will probably, for many 
years, be devoted to rearing cities ^ 
opening harbours, roads, and canak; 
making the tangled thicket give way^ 
to the order and abundance of culti- 
vation; erecting ships to transport 
her treasures to her friends, and her 
thunders to her enemies. These 
will be the primary objects of onr 
attention as a nation, — objects well 
worthy the application of all the 
energies of a high-minded people. 
Not that, in the mean time, the inte- 
rests of science and literature wiO 
sufier, or that all the attention wiR 
not be bestowed upon them, which, 
from their importance and intimate 
connexion with the general prospe- 
rity, they so richly merit. We un- 
dertake to assert, also, thatthe state 
of society is better in the United 
States than in any other country. 
That is to say, there is a more gene- 
ral diffusion of information, property, 
and liberty among all classes of 
society, than is to be found else- 
where; and from such a state of 
things, must always flow a commen- 
surate improvement in the state of 
morals. It must have struck those 
who have made a tour through the 
United States, that there is a re- 
markable coincidence of sentiment 
throughout; that we speak the same 
languiue, withoutany of that diver^ 
sity of dialect and brogue, whick 
renders the different districts of tht 
British empire, and of all the laf^ger 
monarchies of Europe, nearly udiih 
telligible to each other; that ererf 
Action of our rast country appean 
to have derived the streams of know^ 
ledge firom the jame fountain; in 
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tbert, diat we are one people, alike 
in senttmeDt, interest and character. 
The Bishop of. Landaff has justly . 
observed, that *' we can no more 
he acquainted with all books, than 
with all men, and that those worthy 
of an intimate acquaintance are rery 
few;*' — he might have added, that 
those which are the most valuable, 
are the most common. Hence we 
can well account for the correct 
ideas generally prevalent among that 
class of our citizens, which lays no 
claim to literary eminence; as well 
as for that inquisitive, meditative 
turn, and that mastery of the pas- 
sions, which distinguish them from 
the mass of all o^er nations. In- 
d^d, a consideration of this last 
mentioned moral phenomenon, has 
induced some to suppose that the 
native sensibilities of our citizens 
are not so acute as they ought to be. 
But it will appear upon reflection, 
that in every age and country, the 
well-informed and well-bred, have 
been least subject to irritation and 
the ebullition of passion. T^e ge- 
neral diffusion of information and 
wealth, as well as of liberty, which 
we have mentioned; and the constant 
exercise of his political rights, in 
the appointment of the servants of 
the people, (which, in other coun- 
tries, are too frequently their mas- 
ters,) unite to give to the American 
citizen a dignity of character, and 
to inspire in him a self-respect, that 
bid fair to perpetuate our free institu- 
tions; whUe, at the same time, those 
institutions are constantly tending to 
elevate the national chairacter; and 
thus, like a well organized machine, 
the component parts of this stupen- 
dous fabric, harmonize so as to im- 
part mutual strength and durability. 
That the well-wishers of our novel, 
but successful experiment in govern- 
ment, may be assured of its perpe- 
tuity, we need only mention the 
abolition of the aristocratical doc- 
trine of descent, and the equal dis- 



tribution of property among the 
descendants from the same parent. 
In this way the treasures of science 
are opened equally to all; and thiis 
are prevented those dangerous coali- 
tions between inordinate wealth ahd 
inordinate ambition, which have so 
often mounted to power upon the. 
wreck of public prosperity. That 
our numerous advantages,-— political^ 
agricultural, commercial, and moiial, 
— will combine to give a powerful 
impulse to the genius of America, 
and elevate it to the acme of human 
perfectibility, may, therefore, well be 
the favourite antidpation of philo- 
sophy, as well as of patriotism; and 
it can no more admit of a doubt, 
than that a strong and delicate cor- 
poreal organization will produce ihe 
corresponding results of health, acv^ 
tivity, and talent. Nor has nature 
dealt parsimoniously with our land, 
in those gifts which inflame the 
fancy, and give birth to poetic in< 
spiration. Our lofty mountains, ma- 
jestic rivers, fertile plains, and se- 
rene atmosphere, M unite to awaken 
emotions of beauty and sublimity; 
and it is as difficult in this as in any 
othjBr country, to which nature has 
been bountiful, to wander on the 
banks of our rivers, or recline be- 
neath their embowering shades, — to 
listen to the melodies of the groves, 
or view landscapes which may vie 
with the fairest creations of the ima- 
gination, — with all these delights en- 
hanced by the accompaniment of 
manly strength and female loveliness, 
without giving up to day-dreams of 
bliss, and forgetting for a time that 
we must relinquish such fairy scenes, 
for the disenchanted and toilsome de- 
tails of ordinary life 

Although our citizens are not al- 
ways writing, it is rather unfair to 
assert that the^ do not reflect, nor 
are capable of feeling all the inspi- 
ration of poetry. We have not yet 
learned to make a trade ofliterature» 
and we may congratulate o jrselv^ 
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IM we hsLVp pot; for w# e$c^ 
lAiiQiDerable uselesi* pr pemicioitf 
prodQC^OMt wilh iprhtcb thf^ presto 
of oU^r countries groap. If it we|^ 
jNMpjible to expunge froaii idl worM 
of l^ncy, jthose parts whipb are thf 
prqiduptioos 9£ downright drudgerr, 
and preserve those only which owe 
(hiiir birth to the inspirations of ge- 
niua, it is surprising to reflect wh^t 
clouds of words would disappear; 
even writers of acknowledged merit 
will readily adipit, that nuich of their 
labour hM been executed, tifvsto Mi^ 
•ifrpa, probably ivith a view to com- 
plete a ta9k, or swell a voluipe. 

iBut to return to the book before 
HA Mr. Noah b^s written with pi 
m^^t iaexcQseW^ haate, «nd hay Ad- 
leik into so msiny errjOijrs in cooipoai* 
tion, as to warrpot the conclusion, 
tb^t he composed his pii;es with tbf 
si^e careless indifference, as he 
Would a political squib for bis daily 
Journal. Tet, after a|l» though |i 
gentleman should nev^r be ffloyenly, 
there is so little cpren^onyt tedious- 
A^is, or psopptOMT in the nurrative, 
that, lortnpately tor the autbor, tbp 
reader bai opt Ump to i^crutipise- 
errors; tbetniveller cptcbes him up 
into his car, Mid setting off ft a rai^d 
pace, kpcips hif attention fixed ead 
bis interest aUve, «ntil be feryMAy 
lands hipi in his own country, after 
a pWmpnt tour thropf^ Europe and 
Africa. 

it is upon the whole a very in- 
structive and amusing book; the clas* 
sical recollections, tbou^ frequent, 
pre for the most part naturally and 
agreeably introduced; the topics are 
numerous, and though so ipterwoven 
M occisienplly toipjure the peispi- 
cuity* yet the ipiuiy is more then 



cpunteiMhmpfd ^ t^o pippapfp ^ 
yaript^. Wbpt wo particplpdj pi* 
piire m this p^n^r, is the spirit of 
fairness pnid libprality thpt teigpp 
thrpughout \A$ bppk- TbfW «P M- 
Miipg jittlp pr cpptpmptiMp in hm 
^n^mento. WitbputbpipgpjCbris^ 
tiap, he yeep^ to ppflseys aH tb4 
tolprptipn toward the whplp hnpsep 
(Wnily,wi)ich pur rpligipn ipc«lcalesL 
In Um respect, wp would beg lea^P 
to recoipmpnd him ps m example Ip 
such fiiripus sectarians as ^ry tp 
controversy; and scandalise r« JUgipfi 
by their maligpapt bigotry. As 6r 
the styie, it ^s alwpys Apppt; peldpq^ 
rising very high, bpt gpnprplly pas^ 
and graceAM» apd frpqppptfy eolh 
ypned wi(h bumottr. Itp vprboaity 
in sonie d^^ee iinpairs ftp ptrpngUi; 
ftbov^h we are disponed t; be leaieBt, 
whpn we consider the rppidity with 
whicb he probpbly fpupd it neces* 
spry to comppiie, enf^ossed as he 
must bave been b^' other literary 
Jabouf, and the potivp pnmpffpoieiit 
.pf a dpily poUticpl paper. He 4opi 
notiditter poetic imagery with lieli 
profiiiipn, although he appeava tp 
bave p relish fi>r its beauties: ip 
phort, with a gopd pSnliop of tplent, 
we consider hiin.a wflkpr of mpre 
jtpste than g«u»ins. 

We think it cpnnot bpyp Pdcappd 
4ie readers of Itfr* Noab'P trpFpIs, 
<tb«t he podsessps a fund pf iafbrmp-* 
.tion pnd good s^e, with ap mlikfm 
and presence of mind* wbicb adnw* 
rabiy qualify bilP for a dipippsptip 
situptipn ; apd tbPie ^bo ai)e ac^ 
quainted with the merits pf ki$ Mlh 
rencp with thp pdminiftiplioo, musl 
r^ret that bis valuaHe pervicps in 
ths^cppecity ace Ippt.tojtbP nptip*. 

A.D. 
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WE av€ ha]^py m being able to 
la; befiu'e otr refe^lers tba 
fi>llowiiig apecimtoi of a TaluitMe 
vork, about 16 be ipnblbhed, h^ 
GAidn Atwatkb, Es^. of Ohioi tbe 
pr^fmal^ for #bicb, may be seen tik 
eor last Nmnbeir, uiidei'tbe bead of 
LUnrarff md PhUw^^viad Intdli- 
gidn. 

Tbe Miectioiis 4«n«^ted bj Uiie 
perwal of iaboon like Mr. Atwater'8» 
ifre of the atoet aniuatiiig kind. It 
k rdfiresbing to witileaa tbe boilovr- 
aMe aclivjty, witb wbicb itftelligbnt 
add fiilfaAil cil!i±eiifl ^e ezploriiig^ 
iQ so manj directions^ tbe natui^ 
ncbes of the cotintrj. The United 
States presbnt a BK»re iat^reMing 
spectacle jost now, than |»erha|w kt 
aoy former period of their btstory. 
Whether the blood and Irea^re, 
which bar^ been heretofore eitp^nd* 
ed in the estabtishment of oar inde* 
peodence and the vindication of our 
rights^ shall prove to bAre been 
laytsbed in Yi&n, depends more/than . 
itiost dre probably aware, upon the 
policy to b^ pnr^ii^d, '^ the ex- 
tbnt to which public spirit may be 
awakened, during the present peace- 
fill pdstore of our afiairs. Now, 
#hea our forego relations exhibit 
ifo pacific and dignified a cbaracter, 
aiid tbe dogs oi draiestic faction bave 
growled themselves (o rest, is the 
precious opportunity aflbrded, to 
sCredgtben the foundations and adorn 
the columns of our social edifice. 
The preseilt calm in Europe, is of 
almost too stirang^ and portcfntous a 
stilhuMs, *to aEuthorike the especta- 
tion of its long continuance. Tb^ 
terttiB of pacification were settled 
loo touch by the influence of power, 
to satisfy the feelii^ of all parties; 
and in some instances, the new'lines 
of political demarkation were drawn. 
1?ith too little, or too contemptuous 
reference to ancient land-fluirks^ and 



the aspect which sKHUe of the natiena 
bad not lO^ before reciprocally ex- 
hibited, to suit old babks of think*' 
ing and hereditary sympathies^ la 
Spaing the vessel of stat^ sterna 
dreai^ rocking On that presagia|; 
sweH, which fot'^mns tbe tfepipeaty 
arid the moalBDl; of the blast begiaa 
to be beard in her tackli^ If Hie 
reported scheme of her present mi* 
dister, to purchase the aid of Eng- 
land and Rm»ia, bjf transferriag 
€uba and her iska^s m the If editot* 
rtoelm^ prosper; or if, in bier broke* 
Aafte, she shotild cede any of her 
Anmicafti possesstons to •stronger 
habds, for the sake oi pi'eserviag 
the remainder, and thus bHng iat^t 
ouir vicinilir and to tbe UtigatioB of 
disputed mles, hew, gitdiping Am! 
ealfer nfeighbOurs, the l^ar of hattfe 
so ilear oUr doOrs litajF shidce oof 
waHi, and put our dwelKiIgs iit jeo^ 
pardy. At ahy rMe, it wotid b^ 
unwise to pr'esume oA reraatnihg 
long andistorbed in oOr political re- 
lations; audit is by thiH time univev- 
Sfdly abknowledgOd, that a na6aii^ 
advantages for honourable negelia- 
tion aire in ii direct tatib with her 
avaihible resources. The immOat 
of her resource, bOwever« can ht 
undenftood only by gradual invesli* 
gation, and can be -rendered av^l- 
able, only by time combined witb 
sagacious modes ik" deyelopement;— * 
the natural means of an extinisiva 
dominion can neither be ascertained 
not reduced to beneficial possession^ 
itt any very short period;^ Among 
the b^tasetbods of ascerlaliiihg tb^ 
re^Urces ^ a country, are to bt 
ranked thfe calm atfd ui^r^udioed 
Matistical and 'topegni|rfiical ittqpi* 
riies of men of scieiftee^ pro^ec<Mei 
in time Of 4>eace» and coiuMmiclited 
for public benefit^ while the domte* 
tic condition of the statls isiilfe.aai 
the public funotionaries are firee I0 
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^urrmge the most compreheasiTe 
plans for the commoD weal. On 
occasioDi of public emergency the 
poblic resources will then be at hand, 
\o supply the public wants. 

In regard to the United States,-* 
wkile our territorial limits are ex- 
teading, and our population rapidly 
valtiplying and spreading — while 
the extremities of our empire are 
waxing heavier and heavier with the 
wei|^t of men, and the manifold 
products of enterprise and industry, 
It becomes a matter of the greatest 
moment, that these additions should 
Mt take place faster, than the means 
of firmly compacting and cementing 
them can be iumished and apfdied. 

There are, doubtless, many and 
strong bonds of union now in exist* 
•nee, which furnish occasion for 
tfie happiest anticipations, and open 
prospects most exhilarating to the 
fcelii^ of the patriot The hamuH 

Sf in which the states have thus far 
ved — the difficulties which they 
iHiTe together encountered, and the 
tnumplM which they have together 
achieved— the complicated inter* 
twinings of their commercial in- 
ttmts— the fine, but strong cords, 
which migration from the old states. 
ta the new, is every where draw- 
ipg over the land, and which are 
listening their pressure in every 
dvection, are hailed by all, as the 
auspicious pledges of perpetual union 
•ad augmentii^ honours. But nu- 
merous and effectual as are these 
national ties, they may be largely 
multiplied and strengthened; and the 
present period, when everv ten* 
dency is to union, cannot but be 
r^^ded as the *' accepted time*' 
fer quieting every apprehension of 
foreboding patriotism, and rebuking 
every sinister design of foreign ri- 
▼alrv. Among the best means of 
anvakentng public spirit, as has al- 
i^dy been remarked, and of en* 
Mghtening the public councils, are 
b^okt like the «« lfot«i on Ohio.'' 



For, while they, who an^ required 
by their official stations to provide 
for the common good, remain igoo* 
rant of a large portion of the maana» 
by which their task may be bes( 
accomplished, however &ithful and 
zealous may be their endeavoara^ 
they surely are not in a situation to 
realize their own wishes, or satisfy 
the wants and expectations of society. 

But not only do labours like theae 
under consideration, direcdy pro* 
mote the common good, by multi- 
plying that knowled^, which is ne* 
cessary to the arrangement of laaa* 
sures conducive to &e strength and 
growth of tfie state; their iwdirtct 
€md coltoero/ consequences, alio, are 
scarcely less desirable and import- 
ant. 

That proneness to be busy in 
legislation of some kind or other, - 
which is so chanacteristic an effedt 
of free institutions, and which leoo^ 
to the multiplication of statatea, 
until their ver^ number becomes a 
vexation, requires all the scope that 
w^rks of general and permanent 
utility and mRgnificence can furnish, 
to render it not only wholesome but 
harmless. The propensity referred 
to, is not more active than change- 
able; and if not producing good, will 
be constantly begetting embarrass 
ment, and leadii^; from novelty ta 
novelty, until the simple and staid 
polic^'of true political wisdom and 
genume republicanism, is wholly 
lost to view, in the intricate, con* 
flicting, and pernicious scheoiesof 
sanguine, short-sighted, orunprtnci*^ 
pled^novators. 

When, moreover, informatioa is 
laid before the public, by which all 
may perceive, not only the extent 
of the means at their control, for 
the accomplishment of the noMest 
ends of civil society; but, also, how 
small a portion of those means has 
^et been turned to account, the 
impatience, which all who tid^e aa 
pride in the repotalioa of 
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their coantry, must feel, at witnessing 
the odious contentions of demago- 
l^es, seeking merely personal ag- 
grandizement and temporary sway, 
regardless of their dtfties to society, 
will soon be foUowed by a sentiment 
of indignation and scorn for such 
selfish ihtrigners; and their vacant 
stations will speedily be filled by 
such as can appreciate the bounties 
bf nature, and the advantages of 
focal situation. 

It is also one of the most grateful 
as well as usefVil occupations of the 
legislator, to be engaged in unfold- 
ing the capabilities of his country; 
and whilfe the progress of his plans 
is diffusing a spirit of cheerful in- 
dustry and cordial assent among his 
fellow-citizens, it is the powerful 
tendency of the cares in which he 
18 engrossed, to give dignity to his 
character and largeness to his views. 
The Results of his legislative wisdom 
stand palpable to sight; and before 
the clear evidence of the senses — 
while gazing on the monuments of 
bis sagacity and patriotism — the re- 
vifings of envy are put to shame, 
mkl the clamours of faction hushed. 
' Indeed, the blessings resulting to 
a people from the cultivation of their 
hiftemal resources, and from foster- 
ing a propensity to engage in the 
construction of public works, which 
combine utility with grandeur, are 
incalculable both in variety and dura- 
tion. While in this way encourage- 
ment is given to enterprise and 
industry at home, respect is pro- 
cured abroad; a lasting attachment is 
awakened for the just and humane 
occupations of peace, and a salutary 
antipathy begotten toward oMngling 
1b the disputes of other nations; 
wiiile, at the same time, is inspired 
a generous devotion to the honour 
of a country, which has rendered 
itself so dear and so glorious, that 
cannot fail, in the day of battle, to 
vindicate those rights which nego- 
UatioB may have been unable to 

Vol. IV. — ^No. vi. 66 



secure, and turn invasion back witk 
discomfiture and shame. 

The foregoing remarks appiv, not 
so much to the specimens of Mr. 
Atwater'rf book, now offered, as to 
the main body of the work; and we 
have made them, as well from a 
strong sense of the meritorious char- 
acter of such works, and a desire 
to contribute our mite to their en- 
couragement, as from an earnest ibr 
the still further diffusion of that spirit 
of internal improvement, which, 
with such auspicious omens, distin- 
guishes the present epoch of the 
history of the United States. 

The Specimens were communi-' 
cated to the editor by letter; and 
consist of extracts from that part of 
the work, which is devoted to the 
consideration of the interesting sub- 
ject of western antiquities. They 
follow. Ed. 

CtrcltvHle, Fth. ISth, 1619. \ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAK 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Ikm S£r, 

In order to make you more ful- 
ly acquainted with my * Notes on the 
State of Ohio,^ I will here premise, 
that his Excellency De Witt Clinton, 
a considerable time since, addressed 
a circular letter to me, from the Phi- 
losophical and Literary Society of 
your city, proposing certain queries; 
to which my Notes are an answer, 
with some additions of my own. My 
article on the Antiquities, contains 
more than one hundred pases oc- 
tavo, accompanied with diagram 
sketches of the several species of 
ancient works found in Ohio. These 
sketches and descriptions are omit- 
ted in the outline now forwarded, so 
that you have merely the plan of the 
article. 

My object has been, to clear away 
the rubbish with which superficid 
and hasty travellers had covered our' 
antiquities,80 that every object migh^ 
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^ ditttnctly leen. With what sac- 
cess my humble labours have been 
crowned, let an impartial public 
say, when the whole result is placed 
before them. 

The extracts from unpublished 
* Notes on the State of Ohio* follow. 

Antiquities.'^Aa no apology is 
necessary, so none will be made, 
for the introduction of this article 
into these Notes. Our Antiquities 
have been described by many per- 
sons residing in the Atlantic States, 
most of whom never saw one of 
them; or by travellers, who neither 
bad the leisure nor the ability ne- 
cessary to be employed in the inves- 
tigation of a subject so intricate. 
They hare frequently given to the 
world, their crude and indigested 
statements, concerning our antiqui- 
ties, after hastily traversing a small 
extent of country, and visiting a few 
ancient works; or listening to the 
idle tales of persons, quite as incom- 
petent as themselves to describe 
ttiem; so that intelligent individuals, 
residing in the vicinity of the very 
works, pretended to be described, 
from the descriptions of them, would 
hnrdly iuspect what works were in- 
tended. One traveller happens to 
▼lew an ancient work, which was 
once a place of amnsement for its 
authors, and wisely concludes, thai 
none but such were ever found in 
the whole country : another, riding 
at foil speed, happens to see a mound 
with a semicircular pavement on the 
east side of it, and at once proclaims 
it to the world, as his firm belief, 
that all our ancient works were 
flaces of devotion, dedicated to the 
worship of the sun; whilst a succeed- 
ing one, finds an ancient military for- 
tress, and thence safely concludes, 
that aU our ancient works were 
raised for military pyurposes. One 
person finds something of English 
erigin about these works, and with- 
out b^itation, immediately fabri- 
cates a tale about a Welsh prince, 
in order to account for it; whilst not 



a few« on carefoUy examining our 

antiquities, learn, with surprise, that 
articles are frequently discoverei 
here, evidently belonging to the In- 
dians, to the French, to the English, 
to the Spaniards, and other Euro- 
peans, and lastly, to that people, 
who erected our tumuli, lie. : arti- 
cles in fuct manufactured at eras of 
time remote from each other, and 
intended for different uses; and 
these unfortunate antiquarians are 
lost in a labyrinth more intricate 
than the celebrated one at Cretc» 
Should the inhabitants of the V\ est« 
together with every written memo- 
rial of their existence, in an instant 
of time, be swept away and buried 
with the names of their present in- 
habitants, in everlasting oblivion; 
though the perplexity of future an- 
tiquarians would be increased, yet 
it would be of the same kind with 
that, which now besets and over- 
whelms the superficial observer. 
Oar antiquities belong not only to 
different eras in point of time, to 
many nations, but those belonging to 
the same eras and the same authors, 
were intended for various uses. We 
shall divide them into three kinds, 
according to their authors, those be- 
longing to Indians, to people of 
European origin, and to that people 
who erected our ancient forts and 

TUMULI.* 

In order to arrive at a result 
which shall be, to a certain extent, 
satisfactory to the inquirer after 
truth, it will be necessary, not only 
to examine with care, and describe 
with fidelity our own antiquities. 



* Hb Eicelleney De Witt CliDton, Esq. 
Goveroor of New-Tork, H. M. BrMlwa- 
ridgr, Em. of Baltkaore, Dr. Drake, mi 
leveral otnen, are hoaoonible ezoeptwai 
to that class of writers, which we baft 
briely noticed. Bj the light of these gbkit 
LAMPS, assisted by mj own Mm iqitrv I 
have ventured to enter the heretofore Mt 
and intricate labyrinth, where so umaj an- 
fortunate travellers have lost their way, %nd 
bewildered those, who have oodertaaea to 



follow such blind ^id«p. 
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but occasionally east a glance at 
those which are found beyond the 
limits of this state, wheneveftthey 
happen to belong to the same peo- 
ple, or the same era of time with 
•lira. 

Indian Antiquities, -^These are 
Deither very numerous nor interest- 
ing in Ohio. They consist of rude 
atone axes and knives, pestals used 
in (i^eparing the maize for food, ar- 
row heads, and a few other articles, 
to exactly similar to those found in 
the Atlantic States, that a description 
of them is deemed quite useless. He 
who wishes to find traces of Indian 
settlement, . either numerous or 
worthy of his notice, must visit the 
shores of the Atlantic, or the banks 
of the rivers running into it, on the 
east side of the Alleghanies. 

The ocebn spreads out a continual 
feast, before men in a savage state, 
who look upon all pursuits as be- 
neath the dignity of men, except 
such as belong to the chase or war. 
Having once found the sea, there 
they fix their habitations, and never 
leave it until tbey are compelled to 
do so, either by a dense population 
or a too poweiful foe. There they 
cast their lines, drag their nets, 
tiirow their harpoons, or rake up 
the shell-fishes. Into the sea, they 
ehase with their dogs, the bounding 
roe, and pursue him through the 
waves in thieir canoes. When com- 
pelled to leave the sea, they follow 
up the larger streams, to where their 
finny prey abounds in every brook; 
and the bear, the deer, the moose, 
the elk, or the buffalo, feeds on 
every hill. Whatever the earth or 
water spontaneously produces, they 
take, and are satisfied. The supplies 
from the ocean, but particularly the 
means of subsistence furnished by 
the game found in the valleys, and 
on the hills of New England, were, 
it is behoved, more numerous than 
they ever were in Ohio. That spe- 
cies of beach whioh affords the nut. 



on which, in autonm, winter, and 
spring, the deer and several other 
wild animals feed and fatten, two 
centuries since, was much more 
plentiful there, than it ever was in 
this country. Hence the wild game 
were more numerous there than 
here; hence one reason, why the 
Indian population was more dense 
there than here. It is believed, that 
when America was discovered by 
Europeans, our prniries and barrens 
were too wet for the habitations of 
men. Besides, if our Indians came 
from Asia by the way of Behring's 
Strait, they would naturally follow 
the great lakes and their outlets, 
nearly, or quite down to the sea. 
This may be one reason, why the 
Indian population was much n^ore 
dense in the northern than in the 
southern, in the eastern than in the 
western parts of the present United 
States^ rhat it was so, our own 
history incontestably proves. Hence, 
the cemeteries of Indians so nume- 
rous and large in the eastern, and 
so few and small in the western 
states. Hence, the numerous other 
traces of Indian settlement, such as 
the immense piles of shell-fishes all 
along the sea shore; the immense 
number of arrow heads, stone axes, 
and other articles belonging to them 
in the eastern states, and their pau- 
city in the western states. There 
we see the most indubitable evi- 
dences of ^the Indians having re» 
sided there from very remote ages 
past:-— here a few Indian cemeteries 
may be seen, but they are never 
large; and when opened, ten chances ' 
to one but some article is founds 
which is of European origin, and has 
been buried there within a century. 
An Indian's grave may generally 
be known by the manner in which 
he was buried, which was eitber 
in a sitting or an upright posture. 
Wherever you see a number of 
holes in the earth, without any re* 
purd to regularity, of about a foef 
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ffiid a half in diameter, there, by 
digging a few feet, you amy iind an 
Indian's remains. The friends of 
the deceased generally bnried with 
him some article of which he had 
been fond in his life-time; with the 
warrior his battle axe, his bow and 
arrows; with the banter that kind 
of game, of which he had been the 
fondest, or the most successful in 
taking; hence the skeleton of the 
beaver, or the otter is found in the 
grave of the one, and the remains of 
the deer or the wolf in the grave of 
another. One had most signalized 
himself by taking wild fowls, another 
by fishing; the remains of the turkey 
are found in the grave of the for- 
mer, whilst great numbers of mus- 
cle shells are placed undc r the head 
of the latter. 

Antiquities btlonging to people of 
European origin. — The first Euro- 
pean nation who visited the territory 
now included within our limits, were 
the French. At exactly what time 
they first traversed Lake Erie, is 
not known to the writer, but we do 
know* from authentic documents, 
that the French had large estabibh- 
ments in the territory of the six 
nations. A quarto volume in Latin, 
written by Francis Creuxines, a' 
Jesuit, wtAs published at Paris, in 
1€64, entitled '' Historia Canadensis 
sen Nov» Francis, libri decern, ad 
ann^m nsqoe Christi MDCLVL" 
U states, that a French colony was 
established in the Onondaga terri- 
tory, about the year 1655, and de- 
scribes that highly interesting coun- 
try. [A long quotation from the 
t'rencfa author is here oautted.] 

From this time forward, the 
French are known to have traversed 
the opper Uk^ and their tributaries, 
as well as the Ohio and its waters, 
under La Salle, Father Henipen and 
others, in going to and returning 

• Governor ClintoD's Memoir, " On the 
AntiquHletf of the Wvstero iNiitf of Kew- 
Sorkr|M«i7. 



from the valley of the MissisaippjU 
Like other Europeans of that day» 
they took possession in the name of 
their sovereign, of the countries 
which they traversed, and not on- 
frequently lefl some monument of 
having done so, especially in the 
mouths of the larger streams, and in 
or near (he most remarkable caves, 
ancient forts, and tumuli. At ^ome 
of the most remarkable places which 
they discovered, after singing * Te 
Deum," they affixed the arms of 
France to some tree, deposited ^ome 
coin or medal in an ancient work, or 
in the mouths of the larger streams. 
Tonti, a Frenchman, who accompa- 
nied La Salle in his first expedition 
from Canada to the Mississippi, in- 
forms us, in an account of that ex- 
pedition, published at Paris, in A. D. 
1697, that the arms of France were 
fastened to a tree, ** Te Deum" 
sung, formal possession of the coun- 
try taken in the name of Louis XIV. 
several huts built and surrounded 
by an intrenchment, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Similar ceremonies 
were gone Uirougb at the mouths 
of the Ohio, Wabash^ and Illinois. 
These things we learn from authen- 
tic documents published at Paris, in, 
the 17th century. Is it strange, 
then, that we find similar monu- 
ments, medals, kc. at the mouths 
of the Great and Little Miami, the 
Scioto, and especially of the Mus- 
kingum ? or that the same people 
should deposite some medal in the. 
most remarkable ancient novks ? 
That the French did so at some 
places, t^»eir own writer^, such at 
Father Henipen« Tonti, Jeotel* an4 
others, prove; that such medalou 
coins, and monuments hare l>eea 
found at other places^ is et^tielfar 
certain. 

A medal was jbund intheiomth gf 
the Muskingum several yewm jemcg^ 
by the late Hon. Jehiel Gregoi^t 
It was a round but thin plate otifi^ 
several inches in lUameter^ ep A»e 
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ttde of vhiclit I was ioibrmed by 
Judge Gregory y was the name of 
the river in which it lay, '* Petit 
belle reviere," and oq the other, 
^' Ludovicns XIV." and dated in the 
reign of that French king. 

At Portsmouth, which is at the 
mouth of the Scioto, a medal was 
found some years since, in alluvial 
earth, by a Mr. White, several feet 
Qelow the surface, which probably 
belonged to a recent era of time. 
This medal, 1 regret to state, is not 
in my possession, but that regret is 
alleviated, inasmuch as it has been 
described to me by that inestimable 
citizen, Msyor Gen. Lucas, now of 
Piketon in this state. This medal 
was masonic, having a human heart 
on one side of it, with a sprig of 
laurel growing out of its upper part 
Qn the other side was a temple, with 
a cupola and spire, at the summit of 
which was a vane in the shape of a 
half moon, and there was a star in 
front of the temple. This medal 
bad Roman-letters on each side of it, 
but what they were. General Lucas 
has ibrgotteny^^they were probably 
abbreviations. That this medal had 
a European, and probably a French 
origin, I very little doubt, and be* 
longed to an era of time not v^ry 
rempte. 

in Trumbull county, several coins 
were found near an ancient work, not 
QKmy years since, which for a time 
excited considerable curiosity, untiF 
they were examined by the governor 
of this state. After the earth, which 
adhereJd to these coins, was carefully 
removed, it was discovered that on 
one side pf them was *' George II." 
and OB ihe other '* Caroline," and 
dated in the reign of those British 
princes. 

in Harxison county, I l?ave been 
cce^y inform^d, aeveral i^edals 
b»v8 b!sen fo«n4 near an ancient 
w«ri(» ^jrideody of European origin^ 
a«4 beloi^giagio an eira %aite eacei^ 
C0ai^9ffed with that of the work in 



which they were found. They bad 
on them the name, and were dated iq 
the reign of one of the ^CaAaLBs's." 
. ^^ear the mouth of Darby creek| 
which is a considerable tributary to 
the Scioto river, a Spanish medal was 
found in a good state of preservation, 
from which we lenrn, that it was 
given to some faithful adherent by 
a Spanish admiral, with whom De 
Soto sailed, and landed in Florida, 
in A. D. ]5d8. There is nothing 
very wonderful to account for this 
medaPs being found on a water de- 
scending into the Gulf of Mexico, 
Qven at such a distance from the 
sppt where De Soto landed, when it 
is known, that an exploring party 
lent out by him never returned, nor 
were heard of afterwards. This 
medal might have been brought and 
lost here by the person to whom i( 
was presented; or by some Indian, 
who had rather have it in his own pos- 
session, than inhis prisoner's pocket. 

Swords, gun-barreb, and other 
implements of war, have been found 
along the banks of the Ohio river, 
which had been left there by the 
French, when they had forts at Pitts* 
burgh, Ligonier, Vincennes, 4u:. 

The traces of a furaaca of more 
than fifty kettles, found on the south 
side of the mountain on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio river, at 
Portsmouth, about three miles south 
of that place, appear to me to owe 
their origin to the same people, and 
belong to the saine era of time. 
Several Roman coins, said to have 
been found near Nashville in Ten- 
nessee, bearing date not many centu* 
ries after the Christian era, have 
excited some interest among this an- 
tiquarians. They were either found 
in the cave^ where tiiey bjMl pur- 
posely beem lost, or what is more 
probabie, they hadbe/^n left there by 
some Enropeao, ainpe this coM^try 
was tnwened by the F^^nch. That 
9 FrenchmaD ahould ^v^ in hia 
possesaioi^ a £aw Ronian cow, an4 
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that he shodld deposite them in a 
remarkable cave which he discorer- 
ed in his travels, has in it nothing 
of the marvellous. That some per* 
sons have purponly lost coins and 
medals, either m caves, which thejr 
knew were about to be explored, or 
in mounds about to be opened, is a 
fact well known to have occurred at 
several places in the west. In one 
word, 1 will venture to aver, that 
there never has been found, either 
a coin, medal, or monument, either 
in this or any other state or territory 
of the union, having on it one or 
more letter or letters, belonging to 
Any alphabet ever in use among the 
human race, which did not owe 
its origin to Europeans, or their 
descendants, and has been brought 
here since the discovery of America, 
by Christopher Columbus. 

Antiquities which belong to that 
feople^ who erected our forts and 
TVtfULi. — ^These include those nu- 
merous and sometimes lofty mounds, 
those military works, whose walls 
and ditches cost so much labour, 
and owe their origin to a people by 
far more civilized than our Indians, 
and, at the. same time, by far less so 
than Europeans. Concerning these 
works, much learned dust has been 
cast into the dr, by the most learned 
combatants; and this too, has gene- 
rally been done by men who never 
•aw one of the works themselves. 
These works, though belonging to 
people originating from one common 
stock, are spread over an immense 
extent of country, covering a con- 
siderable part of Europe, and the 
northern parts of Asia. They are 
found in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, — ^in ancient Greece, 
the Holy Land, Scandinavia, every 
part of Russia, all the way to Beh- 
ring's Strait, across the American 
continent, fi'om thence along the 
southern shores of the great chain 
of the upper lakes and their outlets, 
as fior to die €a8tw«rd m the Black 



river country, at flie east end of 
Lake Ontario From thence, we 
trace them in a south-western ifirec* 
tion across this state and down the 
Mississippi to the Mexican Gulf, 
around it, through the proVince of 
Texas, and all the way into South 
America; increasing in number, size, 
and grandeur as we proceed. They 
are interesting on many accountSi 
whether we consider the immense 
extent of country which they cover, 
— the great labour which they cost 
their authors, — the acquaintance 
with the arts which that people had, 
compared with our Indians,-^he 
grandeur of many of the works them- 
selves, — the total absence of all his- 
torical records, or even traditionary 
accounts respecting the people who 
erected them, — the great interest 
which the learned have taken in 
these antiquities, — these are some 
of the reasons which have induced 
the writer to bestow no small share 
of attention upon the labours of a 
people no longer found in North 
America. These ancient worits 
were intended for many, and very 
different purposes; they were once 
forts, camps, watch-towers, towns, 
villages, places of armament, habita- 
tions of chieftains, cemeteries, tem- 
ples, altars, monuments, &c. ^ 

[Here between thirty and forty 
pages, employed in describing these 
works, accompanied With diagram 
sketches of the forts, to. &c. art 
purposely omitted. After describii^ 
all the others, there follows a de* 
scription of the conical mounds.] 

Qmical rnounds. — These are of 
two species, of earth or stone. 
The former were intended to an- 
swer many sacred and important 
purposes; they were used as sepiit- 
chres, altars, and temples. The 
accounts of these works found in 
the scriptures, show that their origin 
must be sought for among the ailefi- 
luvians. That they are very ancient; 
that they were places of boiu^ polH 
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he resort and vonhip, is proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, by 
all the most aocient heathen wntera« 
Homer, one of the most ancient, as 
well as the greatest poet of anti- 

Saity, frequently mentions them in 
is immortal poem. He particularly 
describes the tumulus of Tytyus, 
and the spot where it was. In the 
first ages of mankind, a sepulchral 
mound of earth was rabed over the 
rea:iains of the illustrious dead. 
From that time forward, this mound 
became an altar whereon to ofifer 
sacrifice, and around which to cele- 
brate games of athletic exercise. 
These offerings, and these games, 
were intended to propitiate the 
manes, to honour and perpetuate 
the memory of the mighty d^ad. 
Prudentius, a Roman bard, has said: 

St tot templa Dettm, quot in iirba lepolchra, 
Beroum numera licet. Pnid. lib. i. 

Need I mention the tomb of An* 
chises, which Virgil has described, 
with the games there exhibited, and 
the offerings there presented ? or 
the sanctity of the Acropolis, where 
Cecrops was inhumed? the tomb 
of the father of Adonis at Paphos, 
whereon a temple dedicated to V enus 
Was erected ? the grave of Cleoma- 
chus, whereon stoiid a temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of Apollo ? and, 
finally, 1 would ask the classical 
reader, if the words translated totnJ} 
and temple were not at first used as 
synonymous terms, by the poets 
of Greece and Rome ? Virgil, who 
wrote in the days of Augustus, speaks; 
of these tumuli, as being as ancient 
as they were sacred, in his time. 
Who has forgotten those words, the 
reading of which gave him so much 
pleasure in his boyish days: 

■ tunralum aiiUqu» Ceraris, ledumqae 
sacratam yeDimus. Mn. lib. ii. v. 742^ 

[Here the descriptions of the 
mounds, occupying many pages, are 
omitted. The article proceeds.] 

The reader having become ac- 
ij^uainted with many of the ancient 



works found in this country, natu* 
rally inquires, who are their authors! 
from whence did they emigrate { at 
what era of time did they arrive } 
how long did they continue te in- 
habit th^ territory ? at what tim^ 
did they emigrate from hence? where 
are they now, or what finally becama 
of them ? These questions have beeo^ 
asked often within the last thirty 
years, as often answered, but not 
always satisfactorily, to those espe*> 
cially who demand proofs amounting 
to mathematical certainty. Persons 
of this class need not give themselves 
the useless labour of reading the 
remaining part of this sulicle. Tha 
nature of the subject does not adoiit 
of proofs equal to mathematical de- 
monstrations, nor will the liberal^ 
the candid and more enlightened 
portion of my readers, demand suck 
proofs at my hands. But, if abiolvt^ 
certainty be not attainable on thit 
subject, yet it is apprehended, that 
a reoionabU degree of certainty is; 
by obtaining a thorough knowledge^ 
of the geology and botany of the 
country, where these works are 
found; by a careful examination of 
the skeletons of the people themr 
selves; their dress; their omaments» 
such as bracelets, beads, and bajdges 
of office; their places of amusement^ 
burial, and worship; their dwelling 
houses, and other buildings, and tha 
materials used in their structure; 
their domestic utensils; their v?ea- 
pons of offence and defence; their 
military fortresses, their form, size, 
and peculiar structure; and their 
medals and monuments intended ta 
perpetuate the memory of important 
events in their history. These are 
the fragments of history, as Bacon 
would say, which have been saved 
from the deluge of time. Thoiigh 
the ship and her whole crew have 
been lost, yet these tfticles have 
been saved from the wreck. Lei 
us examine them with a view to as«^ 
certain, if possible, the names of the 
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enptrna and crew, their places of 
departure and destkiatton, the be* 
finning and ending of their disastroas 
Toyage. It will be necessary also 
to institute comparisons between 
irhatever belongs to this people and 
any other, either of ancient or mo* 
dera times, either now, or hereto- 
Ibre inhabiting thii or any other part 
of onr globe. 

[Here twenty pages or more, are 
employed in examining whatever 
Articles belonging to this people, and 
itluded to above, are omitted. But 
that part of the Notes, which combats 
the idea, that these antiquities belong 
to Indians, will be given here, at 
least a part of it.] 

but an idea has been advanced, 
eonceming the authors of these 
works, which I feel myiielf bound 
to notice:**^** that all our antiquities 
owe their origin to the ancestors of 
dur'pr^sent race of Indians.^' Had 
dot this opinion originated with some 
great and |ood men, the foundation 
dn which It rests ia Ho frail, that I 
nevet' should trouble myself to re- 
Ate it. These writers contend, that 
thie itnrnenae nomber of forts in this 
c6iititry (Ibr never' having been 
here, they know of no other ancient 
works) proves that tivil wars among 
the several savi^ tribes raged to 
that degree, ^nd continued durrog 
^yich a period of time, that their 
Duinbers itrerte s6 thinned and them- 
selves so scattered abroad, that from 
the shephferd, they reverted back 
to the hunter-state of society, tmd 
entirely forgot those arts, which 
dnce they knew. I give my own 
words, but the ideas of these fanciful 
writers. 

First,' then, as to the number of 
Ibrti ; where are they, in this vast 
country, more extensive than all 
Enrope ? Sotrtfc of Lake Ontario, 
belonging ^ this people^ there are 
two, onetiotYar from SacketV Har- 
bour, and another at Oxford, on the 
Cb^nangto mer . Travelitig to the 



west, we find none of anjri^ote, if 
any, until we arrive at the moutii of 
Catarangus Creek, a water of Lake 
Erie, in Catarangus County; in the 
State of New- York. Here a Hne of 
forts commences, extending nearly 
fifly miles in a southern ifirection, on 
what was, when these works were 
erected, the bank of the lake. And 
there is said to be a row of forts pa- 
rallel to these, as if built to protod 
the western from the eastern con- 
tending people. Travelling to the 
west, on what was once the mugin 
6f the lake, three miles or more 
south of its present dhore, and seve- 
ral hundred feet above its present 
surface, we find a round fort at Sa- 
lem, in Ashtabula County. iSoing 
to the south-west, nearly two hun- 
dred miles, we find three so con- 
nected, as to form but one military 
work, at Newark, on the head wa- 
ters of the Licking, a water of the 
Muskingum. Nearly fifty miles 
south-westerly from Newark, we 
find two remarkable forts so con- 
nected, as to make but one woi4 of 
defence, at Cirdeville, on the Scio- 
to. There are several more not 
Air from Chillicothe, eighteen miles 
south of Cirdeville, and a stone fort 
on Point Greek, twelve or fourteea 
miles from Chillicothe. There ore 
two or three on the Miamies^ «ne 
at the mouth of the Scioto, nnd ano- 
ther at the mouth of the Ifuskin- 
gQto, Where, then, is the immense 
riumber of forts ? Are there one 
hundred separate military works, 
f^om the Kocky Mountains to the 
Alleghanies, from the Upper Ltket 
to the Gidf of Mexico? Ifsor,wlMre 
are they^? And these woHts^'kcwe 
shall endeavour to show, smvcat 
t^ast two thousand years luMIMi^. 
Where then are the melaooltoly 
proofs, so feelingly described dmd 
deplored, of the destroHSve c^ 
wafs among tb« savhge tribes ?"^k 
it in the mimber of ftrtst 'Wiste 
there ever, in aH North Atti(|i!lta» 
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one hundred real ancient forts ? 
Where are they? They are not 
between the Alieghanies and the 
Pacific Ocean, Lake Erie and the 
Gulf of Mexico, a territory in 
breadth, from north to south, of 
twelve hundred miles in extent; 
in length, from east to west, of two 
thausand miles. By assuming facts 
existing only in the writer's own 
imagination, he can prove whatever 
he pleases. Having pulled away the 
main pillar on which this argument 
rested, the subject might be dis- 
missed, but we choose rather to lay 
other proofs before the reader. 
These fanciful, writers have said 
that, ** the Indians, by being en- 
gaged in long and destructive wars, 
lost entirely the knowledge of those 
arts which once they knew." This 
argument admits a fact, which is 
incontrovertible, and that is, the 
people who erected our ancient 
forts and tumuli, were further ad- 
vanced in the useful arts, than the 
present race of Indians. The works 
still remaining of that people, prove 
this: their forts, their mounds, their 
altars, their deep wells, mapy of 
them dug to the depth of twenty 
feet or more, and sunk through the 
hardest rocks found in this country; 
the walls of the fort on Paint Creek, 
built of stone to the height of ten 
feet; their potters' ware, of nice 
workmanship; their numerous orna- 
ments of copper and silver ; their 
stone axes, of nicer workmanship 
than any belonging to Indians; their 
ivory beads; the tool used in the 
manufacture of shoes, now before 
me ; their numerous smiths' shops 
on Paint Creek, and at other places; 
and finally the skeletons of the peo- 
fUe themselves found in our motwds, 
all, all tend to establish the fact, that 
tiiese antiquities belonged n6t to the 
ancestors of our Indians. Did the 
Indians manufacture silver, copper, 
or iron? these people did. Did 
ftidiaos ever construct a fort like 
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ours ? if so, where is it ? Did they 
ever bury their dead m a conical 
mound of earth ? if so, show us the 
mound. But these writers say, *^ the 
Indians forgot the arts, which once 
they knew." What arts ? why the 
art of constructing military works 
of defence. Where is the people 
in the wide world, who forgot those 
arts, on the knowledge of which 
their safety, nay, their lives, de- 
pended ? By being engaged in long 
and sanguinary wars, they lost their 
knowledge of the art of ^ar ! ! ! 
People ordinarily would have con- 
cluded, that the longer any nation 
were engaged in war, the greater 
knowledge of that destructive art 
would be acquired by them. But it 
may be said, nay, it has been said 
already, " that Carthage and Tyre, 
Babylon and Persepolis, are moou- 
ments of the truth of the proposition 
against which I am contending." 
But are they ? It is a well known 
fact, that when these places were 
destroyed, their inhabitants were 
either destroyed or dispersed in 
foreign lands. The Arabs who in- 
habit the spot where Carthage stood, 
according to Captain Riley's Narra- 
tive, are the same people which they 
always have been. 

Another argument going to prove 
that the Indians were not the au- 
thors of our ancient works, is the 
immense labour which many of them 
cost in their erection. An Indian is 
as muoh opposed to labour, as his 
habits are to cleanliness; and he 
would sooner suffer the most cruel 
death, than submit to become wbat 
he would consider a dupe to either. 
Examine the immense works, sur- 
rounded by which I now write, and 
then say, if all the Indians in the 
whole of North America, would, 
from the beginning of time to this 
hour, have performed labour enough 
to have completed these forts ? 
' [Several pages on this subject are 
here omitted. At the conctosifUkOi^ 
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tfab argament. as to the Indians be- 
ing the authors of these works, — 
these observations follow:] 

By referring to those American 
Writers, who have affected to believe 
that all our antiquities belong to the 
ancestors of our Indians, it will be 
seen that this doctrine has uniformly 
been brought forward, to rebut the 
absurd opinion that our climate is 
debilitating to both body and mind. 
Were our countrymen thus hardly 
pressed by the venal writers of Eu- 
rope, that they have needed resort 
to such unfounded conjecture, for a 
refutation of the stupid slander ? 
No— ^ey had no such need. Had 
they looked, they might have beheld 
the genius of their country, with 
pride in her port, and exultation 
Deaming from her eyes, pointing to 
the^ hills and the plains, on which 
her energetic sons won the prize of 
their independence, while she dis- 
played the long catalogue of their 
nam^s, recorded in characters of 
light by the historic muse, and des- 
tined to descend with accumulating 
honours through every coming gene- 
ration; and when the first race of 
statesipen, erators, and heroes had 
departed, she might have been heard 
to speak of men still left behind, 
worthy to protect and transmit the 
rights and privileges received from 
their fathers. Is it possible that our 



countrymen can look upon the broad 
and expanding empire, ia which it 
is their happiness to have been bom, 
and think upon the admirable insti- 
tutions under which they live, and 
the wealth and strength by which 
they are surrounded and protected, 
and witness the monuments of art, 
and the trophies of science, which 
are every where rising around them, 
and still feel occasion to search for 
arguments to confute the foolish 
assertion that man has degenerated 
in these western climes ? Nay, not 
so. But rather, if to have made 
more abundant provision for the* 
security of civil rights and social 
enjoyment, than any former age has 
witnessed, can constitute a claim to 
the noblest attributes of homao na- 
ture, let us confidently declare that 
man, instead of degenerating in this 
new hemisphere, has ascended al 
least one step higher in the scale of 
his true dignity, and that he seems 
here destined to achieve his purest 
triumphs. 

[The article then proceeds fur** 
ther to examine ** the fragments of 
history, which have been saved front 
the deluge of time,*' already eno« 
merated, and to answer the questions 
that have been stated, as they na- 
turally pi^esent themselves to tke 
minds of those who have become 
acquainted with our antiquities.] 
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NINTH AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 
{rnm Mty, 1813, to 1817.) 

THUS fai* it has been attempted 
to give a pretty exact view of 
the ikcts, which compose the narra- 
tive of the first years of the Socie- 
ty's labours; But as concise&esd is 



our primary object, without attempt? 
iiig to compress within the saioci 
limits a faithful representation of atf 
the transactions recorded in itf 
subsequent and expanding anqaii^ 
we shall endeavouf to exhibit i^jfjacr 
cinct general view of what has aisce 
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orcurred in this extraordinarj histo- 
ry; and trust that, should any interest 
be excited in favour of the Institu* 
tioD, it may lead to a knowledge of 
the annual reports themselves, which 
compose the most brilliant page in 
the history of the World. 

Beginning with Denmark, we will 
6rst notice the more remarkable 
occurrences in that part of the North 
of Europe, which have taken place 
since the period of the last anniver- 
sary. The excellent Foreign Secre- 
tary, who resided at Copenhagen, 
contributed, with the Rev. Ebenr. 
Henderson,' who bad obtained per- 
mission to reside there, his valuable 
services in cherishing the spirit of 
piety, and seconding the exertions 
of the friends of the cause in that 
zealous quarter: 120/. were given 
from the British funds to the Fiihnen 
Societv, which in consequence dis- 
persed a large quantity of Danish Bi- 
bles and New Testaments, through 
Norway, Holstein and Jutland: and 
50/. was applied by Mr. Henderson, 
as the Society's agent, to the pur- 
chase of Bibles and Testaments, for 
distribution, as occasions might offer. 
He procured also, according to his 
instructions from London, 300 copies 
of the Greenlandish New Testament. 
These steps were only prelimi»»ary 
to the formation in May, 1814, of a 
National Society at Copenhagen, 
under the patronage of the King of 
Denmark, of which his Excellency 
Count Schimmelman was elected 
President, and the venerable Bishop 
MiUnter, Bishop of Zealand, a Vice 
President. One auxiliary was after- 
wards established at Sleswick Hol- 
stein, and another, and very flourish- 
ing one, formed at Odensee in the Isle 
of Fiihnen, under the auspices and 
Presidency of the Crown Prince, 
Christian Frederick* who expressed 
the mi4t lively interest in the wel- 
fare of the Institution. To the 
former, a donation was made of 300/. 
^ the Bfitish and Fojceign Society; 



and more than 50 auxiliaries and 
Bible associations have been formed^ 
between the Little Belt and the 
Town of Altona, dependent on the 
Sleswick auxiliary, which has estab- 
lished also a depot for Bibles, and a 
Biblical Library. But as the de- 
mand for the scriptures soon exceed- 
ed the powt r of the New Institutions 
to satisfy it, the Committee ordered 
out a supply, .and agreed with the 
Copenhagen Society to print an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of the Danish 
Bible, contributing itself 600/. to 
the expense. In this field of exer- 
tion, the cause has been greatly 
indebted to Mr. Henderson, who 
assisted in laying the foundations of 
the National Society, who visited 
Iceland for the purpose of distribute 
ing the scriptures there in 1815, and 
was afterwards extremely useful to 
the Holstein auxiliary. - 

Measures equally successful were 
pursued in the adjoining Kingdom 
of Sweden, through the instrumen- 
tality of the able and enlightened 
coadjutor of the British Society, 
Dr. Brunmark. By his assistance 
three new Societies were established 
under the designation of the Gothen- 
burgh, the Westeras, and the Goth- 
land Bible Societies, which were 
patronised by the Bishops of the 
several Diocess, where they are 
situated. This was immediately 
followed by the establishment of a 
Society in the metropolis, under the 
patronage of the King and the Crown 
Prince (now King of Sweden), who 
graciously consented to be the first 
honorary Member. The proceed- 
ings at Stockholm were distinguished 
by gr<^at activity and judgment, and 
the British Society supported by se- 
veral donations, amounting.to 1000/. 
The Deputies of the Clergy at the 
Diet in 1815, recommended the Bi- 
ble Society to the attention of their 
Brethren; and the Archbishop of 
Sweden declared, in the subsequent 
year, his determination to establisb 
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aiTsbciations in every part of his 
Diocess. Besides the auxiliaries 
before mentioned, others have been 
established at Upsala, for the Pro- 
rince of Nevike; the Diocess of 
Skara, one of the roost populous 
provinces in Sweden; for the Go- 
vernment and Diocess of Verme- 
land; and by the Bishop of Her- 
moi^and for his Diocess. These 
Societies, and also another since 
established at VVexio, have been 
aided by different grants from Eng- 
land, amountinu: to an additional sum 
of 850/. The cause in Sweden has 
been eminently indebted to the zeal 
and energy of Count Rosenblad, one 
of the Brst Ministers of Slate. The 
estabb'shment also of a Norwejan 
Bible Society, under the most re- 
spectable patronage, has been lately 
announced. 

After the formation of the Society 
at Abo, and the countenance afforded 
the Institution by the Russian Go- 
vernment Mr. Patersori, with the 
concurrence of his friends at Stock- 
holm, natural y directed his .ttention 
to the Russian metropolis. The fir^t 
overture was sanctioned by the ad- 
vice of Baron Nicolai, the Rus- 
sian Amba>sador.at Stockholm; and 
Prince GaJitzin,'to whom the appli- 
cation was made, at Petersburg, by 
Mr. l^aterson, on the 23d of August, 
1812, to establish a National Society, 
and who has since become its illus- 
trious supporter, in tht lirst instance 
readily promised his patronage to 
the cause amongst the Protestants, 
in different parts of the Empire. 
Mr. Pinkerton was at that time at 
Moscow, owing to the state c>f his 
health, khich had obliged him to 
retire from Karass 'n 1809. Having 
opportunities as Preceptor in seve- 
ral families of disUliction, he had 
exerted his influence, at the su^es- 
lion of the Foreign Secretary, to 
establish a society at Moscow; and 
a meeting for the purpose had been 
contemplated in the ensuing winter. 



Mr. Patefton conceived it expedient 
to consult Mr Pinkerton personally 
on the most effectual means of pro- 
moting his plan at St. Petcrsbory. 
He nccordingly proceeded to Mos- 
cow, but was compelled to retire 
with the fugitives, at the OMttent 
the French army, in the tnemorable 
campaign of 1812, was about to 
enter that city. Notwithstanding/ 
however, tbe obstacles which snch 
a crisis presented, and as a so- 
lemn proof, how little tbe Redocm- 
er*8 Kingdom is under the inflaence 
of those fleeting events, by which: 
earthly kingdoms are upheld, at this 
extraordinary juncture, the Peters- 
burg Bible Society, an erent fraiq;fat 
with tbe most incalculable blessings 
to the empire, was set on foot, not 
only by the countenance, but sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the Empe- 
ror. ^* h was truly delightful,^^ says 
the account of the meeting, **to9t€ 
the unanimity which actuated this as- 
sembly, composed of Christians df 
the Greek Churchy Armenians^ CcUko^ 
/icj, Lutherans^ and (Mvinisis; and 
all met for the express purpose of 
making the Gospel of the Grhce if 
God sound out from the shores of tki 
Baltic y to the Eastern Ocean j and 
from the Frozen Ocean to Ike Biack 
Sea J and the Borders of Ckina^ by 
putting into the hands of Christkms^ 
and Mahomedanx^ of Jjamites, and 
the Votaries of Shaman, with many pf 
the Heathen Tribes, the OracUs of ifU 
Living God/* 

The consequence we have since 
witnessed of this important and de- 
cisive mea.sure, were such as the 
most ardent anticipation conld ha?« 
presaged. The sacred flame m fi^ 
years has been comnranicated A^im' 
the heart, in every direction tbrc»eighn 
this vast monarchy, to its extreai^' 
ties, animating the Russian popohn 
tion, and the heterogeneous natioiWy 
hordes and tribes, of which tinr 
Empire is composed, to the confiaes 
of China and the Pacific, with a 
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more sudden ardour in the caus^ of 
Religion, than the Christian World 
has experienced since the days of 
CoQslantine. Nor has it stopped 
here ; the excitement which has 
been experienced amongst the Na- 
tioii^a under the immediate influence 
of the l!mpire, on the borders of the 
Caspian and Black Sea, has promised 
the most extraordinary effect on the 
Heathen World. 

It would be tedious to describe 
particularly the establishment and 
operations of the different auxiliary 
Societi^, which were formed at 
Moscow, and other important and 
convenient situations in the Empire; 
while the British Society, in the 
laoj^uage of one of its Reports, was 
content ''to fan the generous flame, 
which had been kindled," and to 
assist the national and affiliated So- 
cieties, with such donations as its 
funds would admit. 

The Re?. Mr. Pinkerton was 
deputed in the summer of 1816, 
with credentials^ from Prince Galit- 
zln, by the approbation of the exalt- 
ed Monarch (whose distinguished pa- 
tronage of the Society has immorta- 
lized him amongst the benefactors 
of mankind), to make a tour through 
the south.ero. provinces of the Em- 
pire; which, with the Germanic part 
of his Mission, comprised an extent 
of nearly 7000 miles. His narrative, 
iivhich is one of the most interesting 
doeuments on the records of the 
Society, is replete with truly gratify- 
ing intelligence. He visited the Com- 
mittees at Moscow, Voronez, The- 
odosia, and Kamenez, and was high- 
ly pleased by their zeal and activity. 
He then proceeded to the Don Cos- 
saeks, where a Society, under the 
pilnmage of Count Platoff, and com- 
manding the most promising support, 
was projected. Thence he directed 
his course to the Crimea, and was 
present at the formation of the Tauri- 
^aa Society at Sympherpole; a mo- 
rs! wild) comprehending a population 



of 20O,000Mahomedans,and 100,000 
Christians and Jews. Seventy-sit 
Mahomedans and five Jews subscri- 
bed to this establishment It has 
since been joined b} the Greek 
Metropolitan, and several persons 
of distinction, at Swastopole in the 
Crimea. Odessa, a flourishing city 
in that vicinity, possesses great fa- 
cilities for conveying th.e Scriptures 
through all the maritime parts of 
northern Asia. Mr. Pinkerton, pur- 
suing his important tour, found every 
where the population of the country 
animated by his presence, and the 
fields ripe for the harvest. An im- 
portant Society, called the White 
Russian Auxiliary, was established at 
Moghiley,at the formation of which, 
the Duke of Wurtemburg, Governor 
of the Province, and the Commander 
in Chief of a large division of the 
Russian army. Prince Barclay de 
Tolly, assisted, with a numerous 
suite of Generals and Officers. In 
Poland also, Mr Pinkerton had the 
satisfaction to witness the formation 
of a National Society at Warsaw, 
under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, then on the spot, to whom 
the cause is so extensively indebted, 
and who consented to become Patron 
of the new Institution, of such incal- 
culable importance in that quarter. 
Measures have since been adopted, . 
for the formation of Societies at 
Cracow, Cherson, Grodno, PemaUj 
and Fellen in Livonia. 

Of thirteen editions of the Scrip- 
tures, in whole or in part printing 
in Russia, eight have been comple- 
ted, and some nearly finished at the 
period of the third anniversary of 
the Russian Society: 87,000 copies 
had issued; and 174,000 probably 
now. 

The following translations have 
also been made. In the Caimuc, St. 
John's Gospel, the first Book ever 
printed in that dialect. In the Same- 
gitian (a nation converted to Christi- 
anity in the fifteenth century), the^ 
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New Testament by the Catholic 
Bishop of Samogitia. In the MAda- 
vian^ a dialect of modern Greek, for 
ihat country and Wallachia^ the New 
Testament In the Tartar dialect 
at Astracban, the seat of a Bishop, 
Vice President of the Society there, 
from whence it piay be distributed 
through Persia and Georgia, and the 
countries East of the Caspian, the 
Gospel of St John. Both Persians 
mid Creorgians evince a readiness 
smd eyen anxiety to receive the 
Scriptures. A translation has been 
made also, into the modem Russian, 
at the pure suggestion of the truly 
illitttrious and benevolent Monarch 
Umself. The Holy Scriptures are 
DOW circulating in twenty -five diife- 
rent languages, and various new 
tnmslatioDS are in contemplation. 

In a contemporaneous view of the 
other parts of £urope, several of 
the Germanic states, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and Switzeiiand, afford intellt- 
geoce no less gratifying. A late 
tour of Dr. Steinkopff, confined ta 
ceuntries, the theatre of his own 
great and immortal exertions, pre- 
$ent^ a chart, though comparatively 
smaU^ as he himself modestly de- 
scribes it, in the vast sphere now 
occupied by the Society^ yet com- 
prehending a population of nearly 
30,000,000, and exhibiting for the 
jttoat part an uniform scene of effi- 
^ent labours, under the highest pa- 
tronage in the cause of the Bible 
Institution. To notice the new and 
important districts, which have acce- 
ded in its recent progress to this 
•piritnal territory ,Holland, since the 
establishment of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, has embarked in the 
system, in avery exemplary manner. 
Amsterdam is the seat of the Nation- 
al Society, which is patronised by 
the Prince of Orange. Flourishing 
auxiliaries have been added to it at 
lU^rdam and the Hague: and» ex<* 
chuive of Branches and Associations^ 
which fjre every where malliplyiag, 



particularly in the North, sixty S6* 
cieties are already enumerated, f^ 
Prussia.the Bible Society ,previously 
formed in 1814, was converted into 
a National Establishment, under the 
auspices of the King, and the first 
Officers of State; and in one year 
afterwards, twelve auxiliaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Prussian domi* 
nlons, were in operation. A Saxon 
Bible Society also has been formed 
under the Presidency of his Excel- 
lency Count Hothenthal, the Minis- 
ter of Religion, the patronage of the 
Government, and an universal im- 
pression in its favour. Hr. Pinker« 
ton, who was present on this inte- 
resting occasion, had previously 
witnessed an event,no less gratifying, 
at Hanover, under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. " The Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, and CathoUc Clergy, joined 
hands," says Mr. P. ^* on this inte- 
resting occasion, to promote the 
good cause; and some, though they 
had been many years teachers of 
the same Religion, Tn the same city, 
yet had never before had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to each other '' 
A Society has been established at 
Brunswick, with distinguished sup- 
port, and another for the Grand 
Dutchy of Berg, comprehending a 
district in Germany, equally famous 
for the extent of its Manu&ctories, 
the diversity of its Religious dea^ 
minations, and the pious character 
of its Inhabitants. The sphere in 
which the latter Society operates, 
includes a great population of Catho« 
lies, unanimous, however, as else- 
where, in the principle of union. 

In the Kingdom of Wurten|ber|r, 
where a Society, tinder the ptm^ 
nage of the King, to provide Tor tMf^ 
protestant population, has been eA^ 
tablished, 7000 Copies of the New 
Testament have been distributefV; 
with the special sanction of the 
episcopal authority, at £lwangeiii by 
the Rev. Leander Van Ness. Tli$ 
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learned and pious Professor of Di» 
Tinity at Marburg, with other Catho- 
lic Clergymen, yiz. Regens With- 
mann, President of the Catholic Bi- 
ble Society at Ratisbon, and the 
Rey« John Gossner, of Munich, have 
been indefatigably employed in edi- 
ting, printing, and circulating the 
Scriptures amongst the Catholics in 
Qermany, to an immense extent 
The good effects are so visible, that 
they hare produced conviction in 
the minds of some Catholic Clergy-r 
men, who, in the first instance, op- 
posed the intention. Dr. Steinkopff 
had the sati^f .ction to assist at the 
formation of the Societies at Cleve, 
Osnaburg, Natsau-Homburg, Frank- 
fort, Niece Wied, Wied Runkel, 
and Koningsfield, supported by the 
Ruling Authorities and Sovereigns of 
the Countries. At Osnaburg, many 
of the Catholic Clergy subscribed to 
the Institutions. To thousands of 
' the Catholics in Germany, according 
to Profesor Van Ness, the Bible is 
only known by name, and '' Old 
men," it is said, ** who had never 
learnt to read, are now desirous to do 
so, that they may read the scrip- 
lures." In various other parts of 
Germany, such as at Altona, uniting 
also Hamburg, Brameo, Lubeck, 
Mecklenburg, Swerin, Pomerania, 
Lc. Societies have been formed, 
liberally assisted by the British Soci- 
ety; and various others are in cont 
templation. It is hardly necessary 
to state, that Switzerland takes an 
active and distinguished part in this 
glohous labour of love. Societies 
are formed at Basle, Schaffhaaiisan, 
Zurich, St Goll, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Cb«r» Neafschatel, and at Berne, 
putr^nised by tht Ruling Authori- 
tUjS. Protestants and Catholics in* 
dtiicriminately receive the Scrip- 
tiires,in the German,French, Italiaoi 
and Romaacse Languages; add many 
&oflNm Catholic Clergymen have 
baeo active in the distrtbotion of 
tbeao. A Bible Society baa bees 
formed in Piedmont. 



From this imperfect glance at ik% 
operations of the Institution in £o* 
rope, on turning to its progress oo 
the other side of the Atlantic, we 
find it equally gratifying. In the. 
United States, where a National So- 
ciety was last year announced, Uie 
cause is- placed on the most permar 
nent basis; and throughout the terri- 
tory of the Republic, the whole field 
is nearly occupied by the most vigor*- 
oua and systematic exertions. Vf% 
cannot fail to observe the wonderfol 
connexion of simple and ualooked* 
for events, which conspire to aid this 
powerful machine. In Louisiana it 
has been set into motion by the moat 
ardent zeal, and operates with a 
highly promising influence on the 
heterogeneous population of that dis* 
trict. The Spanish inhabitants havt 
been remarkably pleased with oiy- 
taining the New Testament in theilr 
own language, and the strictest Ca^ 
thelics are wilHng to receive it. 
Louisiana is on the limits of an im- 
mense moral wild, which, with the 
same facility that its plains are irri^ 
gated by the overflowings of ita 
majestic river, may be easily sod 
abundantly refreshed by the streami 
of American piety and benevolence. 
In the british North American Colo- 
nies, Societies have been established 
at the principal towns,and particalaf-^ 
ly at Halifax, under the patronage of 
Sir J. Sherbrook, which has four*^ 
teen branches connected with it le. 
the West Indie8,in Jamaica, Antigea^ 
and Berbice^ Societies have beea 
formed, and liberal conlribetionf 
raised even at a mament of great 
public distress. Recent cammeai-^ 
cations have also, in this qearter of 
the globe, been made td the respec- 
tive Sorrereigns of St Domingo, aed 
favourably rec^ited In Aihca, at 
Sierra Leone^ Goree, St. HeMna» 
the Cape of Good Hafe, the Ma** 
riiius^ Bourbon, and ite ^pmkAem* 
eiefl. Societies have been sat on foot 
ibr the moet part under the palnH 
nage of the Ruling Powcw. While 
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in the uortherD divisions of the 
ContioeDt, the Arabic Bible has been 
received by the Natives, in a man- 
ner fvhich promises the most favonr- 
iible influence; the new converts 
in the South have shown a disposition 
which cannot fail to fix our attention, 
with increased interest, on the spirits 
of that region of dirkness, which 
have now become irradiated by the 
light of the Gospel. In India, the 
operations of the Society, which are 
of incalculable importance, have 
been conducted with peculiar ac- 
tivity and intelligence. The work of 
distribution and translation, printing 
and publishing the Scriptures, has 
been extensively and unremittedly 
prosecuted by the Corresponding 
Committee, with the co-operation of 
the Missionaries, and different auxi- 
liaries lately estabhshed at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Columbo, Java, and Am- 
boyna. His Excellency Sir Evan 
Nepean, the Governor General at 
Bombay, and the Hon. Sir Alex. 
Johnstone, Chief Justice at Ceylon, 
particularly promoted the interest 
of the cause. Branch Bible Socie- 
ties have been also formed at Ma- 
lacca, and the Prince of Wales's 
Island, in connexion with the Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary. The general result 
of the intelligence from the East, 
ahows a progressive activity in pro- 
moting the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, both among Christians and 
Heathens; and the success which 
has attended these exertions, affords 
an encouraging hope, that they will, 
in -time, produce the most beneficial 
efiiects. The Calcutta Auxiliary So- 
ciety has printed and published Ver- 
sions of the New Testament, in 
Tamul and Cingalese, for the benefit 
of the Natives on the coast of In- 
dia and Ceylon; Malay Testaments 
in the Roman Character, for the use 
of the Amboynese; and it is now 
engaged in printing the Bible in the 
Bfalay, Armenian, and Tamul lan- 
guages; an edition of the Malqr 



Version of the Bible and Testament 
in the Arabic character, and one of 
the New Testament in the Mdayalim^ 
or Malabar language and character, 
besides the Hindoostanee Testament, 
translated by the joint labours of the 
late Mr. Martyn and Mirza Fitret, in 
the Nagree, its proper character. 

The whole Scriptures have been 
published in the Bengalic and Orissa 
dialects. The Pentateuch, Histori- 
cal Books of the Old Testament, and 
the New Testament, have been also 
published in Sanscrit. The Hagio- 
grapha is in the press, and the trans- 
lation of the Prophetic Books neariy 
completed. The Pentateuch and 
the Historical Books in the Mahratta 
language, have been in circulation, 
also the Persian Version of the New 
Testament, and the New Testament 
in Vernacular Arabic. The intelli- 
gence from Java respectii^ the ac- 
ceptance of the Chinese New Tes- 
tament, by the Chinese settled in 
that Island, is deeply interesting. It 
appears that many of them not only 
read the New Testament, but are 
anxious to obtain explanations of 
passages which they do not under- 
stand. Some of them, according to 
Mr. Supper, have already turned 
their Idols out of their houses, and 
are desirous of becoming Chris- 
tians. 

In Great Britain, it has been re- 
marked, of Bible Societies, that, in 
some districts, they excite no inte- 
rest, and obtain do support This 
has occasioned some surprise, when, 
in connexion with the character of 
the nation, and the facility and fre- 
quency of its internal intercourse, 
we consider the means for some 
years employed, to awaken a gene- 
ral attention to their nature and inh 
portance. But,ithas been said, to wfect 
is this owing? is it owing to the people 
themselves — ^to their want of Chria^ 
tian sensibility, or liberality, or seal? 
Have they ever testified, in one 
way or in another, aa hostility to 
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(he cause? Hare they eyer refused 
(beir aid when it has heen requested 
of them? Have they ever been 
called upon to associate for the 
purpose, and rejected the call? To 
this it has been answered, never. — 
The people of Britain have been 
always hberal and open-hearted, 
re^Y to embark in any cause, in 
which the, happiness of others, even 
qf their enemies, is concerned; and 
io all matters^' which involve an ap- 
peal to their r^gious zeal, they are 



their nature, or what is equally mis- 
chievous, a spirit of indifference 
about them? 

, FsfT be it from us to stigmatize 
the conduct of such persons, which 
may originate in the want of satis- 
factory information, or misconcep- 
tions which not unfrequently warp 
the mostamiable and excellent minds. 
Wherefore, if there be no open act 
of hostility, charity requires that we 
refrain from every criminating impu- 
tation. The^ rapid increase of Bible 



forward^ sometimes to a degree of Societies,whichhastaken place with 



enthusiasm. To what then can it be 
owing? It is to be attributed to those 
whom they are accustomed to regard 
with deferenceinall public questions, 
which require plan and management, 
and whose rank or office, give them 
both influence and opportunity to 
take the lead in such as that now 
under our consideration. It is ow- 
ing to their not giving the people 
that countenance, that encourage- 
meat, and those &cilities, which in 
matters of a mere civil nature, al- 
most never fail to bring their ener- 
•gies into action. It certainly would 
be very unjust to throw out a gene- 
rd allegation of this kind; for in 
many pacts of Christendom persons 
of extensive influence, as well as 
Ministers of the Gospel, have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves, not 
only by giving the patronage of their 
fiaoaea, but by personally and public- 
ly advocating the cause. But this is 
«^t the case every where, and in 
thoBe districts, where Bible Societies 
are leaat known, and excite least 
interest, it will be found that the 
alle^E^tion is not without considera- 
bl^loiindation. When those persons, 
ft^ipl^fpr^ who are pointed out by 
^^i^,,rank, consequence, or official 
^il^lioii» to act a prominent part, 
itand aloof, apparently indifferent 
whether these Societies prosper or 
perish; what is to be expected 
from the population around them, 
what but either total ignorance of 
V«L. IV.— No. VI, 68 



in these few years, encourages U9 
to entertain the mqst flattering ex- 
pectations, that their nature, and 
practical importance will be better 
understood, and their adoption more 
generally prevail. 

The object of the Bible Society 
is not, as some of its opponents 
have justly perceived, to promote 
the exclusive interest of any Church 
or sect as Partisans in the Christian 
warfare: but thus we may, feel. the 
most cordial respect and attachment 
to any national or particular estab- 
lishment, and render our exertiona 
subservient^to such interests,ir within 
our power; yet we may be allowed 
dso to direct our views in a sphere 
of charity^ into which no. particular 
preference of sex can enter, afid 
unite with our fellow ^Christians 
throughout the world, in a system 
which operates with equal energy, 
both at home and abroad. No So- 
ciety, it is affirmed, has ever existed 
so perfectly calculated to effect its 
great purpose, which is thus admira- 
bly described iuvope ofits last reports: 
** Having but one object in view, apd 
that not only simple and intelligible, 
but also involving ^ du^,. which 
Christians of all denoiiunations must 
admit to be of paramount obligation; 
this Ckitkolic union requires no com- 
promise of its members, and te- 
acts no sacrifice of principles: and 
hence it is less liable to be disturbed 
by the colUsion ^hpimfln passions and 
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prejudices. Consolirlited and enli- 
Tened by a constant r<v:iprocation of 
Christian Hopes and Feelings, it 
exhibits and encourages those en> 
dealing sympathies, which mark the 
source whence they spring, and 
which, if universally cultivated and 
improved, would render the Nations 
of the Earth, what the Gospel was 
designed to make them, a Kdly 
Brotherhood, a community of Love 
and Peace." 

In an historicnl survey of much 
respectability, published on this sub- 
ject, it has been asserted, on the 
testimony ofexperience derived from 
modern history,* that a Scriptural 
knoiiiedge has increased the im- 
provement of Society, and the bless- 
ings of civilization have become pro- 
moted — ** where it most abounds, the 
greatest degree of these blessings is 
enjoyed, and where it scarcely ex- 
igts, the inhabitants are debased by 
superstition, and become slaves of 
despotic government." For an il- 
lustration of these facts, we need 
only refer to the History of Great 
Britain, compared with that of the 
Catholic States of Europe. The phi- 
lo<9opher and politician n» doubt as- 
cribe this superiority to other causes, 
but the enlightened Christian^ will 
never hesitate to trace soch moral 
and political improvement to the in- 
fluence of that Word, which teaches 
Kings and Kulers how to govern; citi- 
zens and subjects how to obey. We 
have no hesitation in affirming, ihat 
the reign of vice, superstition, and 
slavery, is utterly incompatible with 
the general diffusion of the sacred 
Tolume. The enlightened States- 
man, Philanthropist, and Patriot, 
-♦light therefore to feel deeply in- 
terested in the circulation of the 
Scriptures. They alone can pro- 
duce an enlightened and virtuous 



* Historical Sketch of the Traiulation and 
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population. In such a popalatio<i, 
the true glory and security of a 
country consists, and in it the best 
and most effectual support of legiti- 
mate government will ever be found. 
Such, it is affirmed, upon an intel- 
ligent and candid survey, is the re- 
sult of the historical evidence; and 
testimony so convincing cannot fail 
to predispose us in favour of a So- 
ciety, which holds out the greatest 
practicable means of diffusing reli- 
gious knowledge, the world has ever 
yet known. It might be conceived^ 
that some of the great ends which 
the Society has in contemplation « 
night be attained through the ex- 
clusive agency of the Ministers of 
the Gospel. But the Bible So- 
ciety proposes * only such a co- 
operation as win best facilitate 
the exercise of their pastoral func- 
tions. It cannot be denied, that 
experience has abundantly proved 
the inc9mpetency of any individual 
exertions, to the Herculean task of 
our complete reformation. But in the 
present state of Society, every true 
lover of his country and mankind, 
must at least feel an anxious hope 
for the success of any scheme which 
can raise the great mass t>(H^ com- 
munity from their present dpothy to 
a higher tone of moral and Christiao 
feeling, or put a stop to the in- 
dulgence of all the most malignant 
propensities of our sinful nature, 
amongst the professors of the sublime 
morality of the Gospel. Bible Soci- 
eties, wherever they have been 
established, by fi^t unitingand bring- 
ing together the professed fnends of 
the Institution, have excited the 
curiosity and feeling of others, by a 
view of the successful progress of a 
cause, in which all are invited to 
participate; an interest, wfaerei^r 
they have been established, has been 
generated with many, who from mere 
spectators have become its animated 
friends; and never was any instftn- 
tion more calculated to inspire tile 
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hopes, or gratify the heart of every 
sincere Christian, than the Parent of 
those assembUes. where we so often 
witness a multitude of the sincere 
friends of religious truth listening 
with devoted attention to the won- 
derful intelligence the progress of 
this Society affords from every quar- 
ter of the globe, of the successful 
efforts of piety in accomplishing its 
magnificent designs. From the con- 
templation of such extraordinary 



events, they are naturally led to a 
more intimate acquaintance with that 
book, to which so much efficacy is 
Ascribed; and from being readers, 
become inspired with its sentiments^ 
feeling their paths in life, in what- 
ever direction t^ey m^ lead, illu- 
minated by the rays of divine wis- 
dom, and a balm infused into their 
hearts for the evils of the present 
life, with a sublime anticipation of 
the future. 



ARt. e» Annual Address to ike Medical Sociehj of the State of J^ew-York; 
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Gkntlkmek: 
^T'HE by-Jaws of this society re- 

-*• quire every member to present 
all proper information, respecting 
the geology and diseases of their 
respective counties. As far as may 
be consistent with the brevity of this 
address, I shall suggest a few general 
reflections upon the subjects recom- 
mended to your attention by this law. 
Geology is a modern science. 
Among the distinguished philoso- 
phers of antiquity, we look in vain 
for any correct theory of the earth. 
Unconscious of the necessity of in- 
vestigating all its component mate- 
rials, to render their theory perfect, 
they directed their attention exclu- 
sively to the study of mineralogy. 
From this partial view, therefore, 
necessarily resulted opinions, which 
their respective authors would have 
blushed to own, had they possessed 
the knowledge which subsequent re- 
searches developed. Theirs may 
be emphatically denominated the age 
of speculative theory. 

It is from this consideration alone, 
that we can ascribe to such men as 
Burnet, Woodward, Whiston, Leib- 
nitz, Descartes, Demaillet, Kepler, 

and Buffon, the hypotheses which 



they respectively supported and pro- 
mulgated to the world. 

1st. That the earth was created 
from the atmosphere of one cornet^ 
and deluged by the tail of another. 

2d. That the world was an extin* 
guished sun, on which the vapours, 
condensing, formed seas. 

3d. That man and all terrestrial 
animals, were originally fish, and 
gradually emerged from the sea. as 
they assumed their present form. 

4th. That the earth, and all th^ 
planetary system, were struck from 
the sun, by a violent blow from a 
comet. 

5tfa. That the globe possessed 
living faculties; the mountains were 
its respiratory organs, the veins of 
minerals, its absqesses, and the me- 
tals its diseases. 

It is a subject of surprise, that 
opinions so absurd should have been 
embraced by men who had devoted 
much time to the study of geology, 
and had traversed a great part of 
the globe in pursuit of a correct 
knowledge of its structure. But 
although they did not apply this 
knowledge to the most useful pur- 
pose, ihey accumulated a treasure of 
facts, from which posterity drewim- 
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portant resoarces. By these Saos- 
sTire was enabled to commence, and 
Werner to complete a system of 
geologjr, which will endore the test 
of scmtiny, and the revolution of 
time. 

In all the branches of science, it 
is Important that some pre-eminent 
Pioneer should unfold nature's law, 
to indicate the plain path of truth 
and simplicity, and to exhibit the 
unity, order, and consistency, which 
pervade the vasjt variety of her 
works* 

By pursuing this course, Newton 
explained the laws of gravitation, 
the motion of the planets in their 
respective orbits, and the principle 
which supports and perpetuates the 
universe in equal balance. It was 
thus that Linneus discovered the 
beautiful orderof the vegetable king- 
dom; traced the various classes, or- 
ders, genera, species, and varieties 
<»f plants, from their germ to matu- 
rity, designated their sexual criteria, 
their mode of propagation, and finally 
completed a system of botany, cor- 
rectly copied from the volume of 
nature. And it was thus that Werner 
explored the recesses of the earth, 
discovered the different strata of 
which it Is composed, and traced that 
regular and systematic order which 
nHture has every where displayed, 
instead, therefore, of a confused 
mass of rocks, earths, and minerals, 
we find a wonderful arrangement of 
diversified strata, each occupying a 
distinct place, and exhibiting to the 
naturalist the beautiful harmony of 
universal creation. 

Ascending from the interior to the 
surface of the earth, we successively 
discover the primitive,the transitten, 
the secondary, and the superin- 
cumbent classes of rocks, each sub- 
divided and designated by charac- 
ters which have been approved and 
adopted by all geologists. Guided by 
these distinctive characters, and the 
fossil oi|^c renuiiiiSy which some 



of these classes contain, Werner has 
kindled a spark in Germany, whicb 
the indefatigable Cuvier, in France, 
has aninnented to a flame, that has 
illumined Europe, and shed a ray 
upon our western continent. 

In England this science has en- 
grossed the attention of her literati. 
Geological societies have been insti- 
tuted in every part of that kingdom; 
and there is scarcely a rock, a mine- 
ral, or a soil, that has not been sci- 
entifically described. Humboldt has 
done much in South America, while 
M'Clure, Mitchill, Silliman, Cleve- 
land, and others, have made great 
additions to the treasures of this 
science in the north. 

While European geologists ac- 
knowledge that this country presents 
the most proper theatre for the 
study of geology — that nature has 
here displayed her works upon a 
larger scale, and exhibited a more 
regular stratification of rocks, than 
in any other part of the globe, we 
trust that you, gentlemen, will avail 
yourselves of these local advantages, 
and rear an edifice to science in this 
state, which will also equally surpass 
the structures of Europe. 

For what was first known of Ihe 
geology of this state, we are chiefly 
indebted to the Society of Arts, and 
particularly to the perseverance of 
Dr. Mitchill, who, in pursuance of 
his appointment,explored both banks 
of the Hudson, and considerably ex- 
tended his researches into the inte- 
rior of the country. His judicious 
division of that portion of the state, 
into granitical, shistic, sandstone, 
limestone, and alluvial tracts, has 
been approved and adopted by other 
geologists. The internal improve- 
ment, which is now conducted with 
much ardour and enterprise, in the 
excavation of canals, will probably 
develope some 6f those treasures 
which the earth has long concealed 
from the eye and cupidity of mam; 
and materially aid the researches^ 
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the naturalist. The eztensiTe strata 
of gypsum and salt, already disco- 
vered, are indicatioos of great wealth 
beneath our soil, and will ultimately 
excite ayai*ice to explore, what un- 
aided science seems wilUng to en- 
counter. 

M^Clure, an eminent geolog^ist, in 
traversing the State of New-York, 
discovered strong indications of coal 
in this region ; and, within a few 
months, bituminous shale, with coal* 
iidhering, has been found in the 
vicinity of Troy. This fact, com- 
bined with the peculiar qualities of 
our diversided mineral waters, the 
vast quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which those of Balbton and Saratoga 
contain, the heat of those at Leba- 
non, the singular qualities of the 
Harrowgate, and the numerous sul- 
phureous and other springs in our 
neighbourhood, indicate the opera- 
tion of a powerful laboratory within, 
which may hereafter obtain vent, by 
some violent concussion, or volcanic 
eruption of the earth. Perhaps, in 
thi» very place, some future Pliny 
will explore the wonders of a re- 
cently formed crater, ascending like 
Vesuvius, from a peninsula of the 
ocean. This hypothesis is fortified 
by a critical examination of the 
changes which this globe has re- 
peatedly experienced. Facts, every 
where, prove that the earth has been 
•accessively deluged by the sea; 
and the frequent occurrence of ba- 
saltic rocks, which are generally 
deemed of volcanic origin, are indi- 
cations of the ancient existence of 
volcanoes, long since extinguished. 
The researches of Cuvier have not 
onlj proved the reality of these 
convulsions, but that they bavesome- 
tifnes been so sudden and extensive, 
aa to ingulph, and forever destroy, 
whole species of animals. 

* i have been informed, since writing the 
ab«>vei that Professor Silliman considers the 
e« • > I . near Troy, to be of that variety called 
^l^ceCoal. 



It may be interestiDf to remark 
the coincidence df the discoveries 
of this indefatigable geologist, and 
the improved theory of this science, 
with the Mosaic history of the crea* 
tion and deluge. 

The important discoveries of Cu- 
vier, afford strong facts to prove that 
the earth had experienced some 
extensive revolutions long before i% 
was inhabited by man, and that the 
last great convulsion perfectly cor- 
responded in time with the account 
of the deluge. This evidence was 
chiefly deduced from the vertical 
position of certain strata, the fossil 
remains of animals, and the entire 
bodies of the rhinoceros and elephant 
being found so far beneath the sur- 
face, as to require the lapse of four 
thousand years to cover them to that 
depth. While Cuvier »lduces the 
latter fact as evidence of the sudden- 
ness of the convulsion, Kirwancitei 
it to prove that the deluge was 
caused by the vast waters of the 
Southern Ocean bursting upon the 
north, nd thus overwhelming the 
world. His reasons are, that the 
rhinoceros, an inhabitant of warm 
climates, was found in the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia, two hundred miles 
from the sea, surrounded by marine 
exuviss of tropical origin; and thence 
concludes that he was driven by the 
immense force of the flood from his 
native clime, and deposited near 
those mountains of the north, which 
opposed a barrier to this impetuous 
torrent. In confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis, he minutely traces the 
impressions which this course of the 
waters would necessarily produce 
upon the surface of the earth. He 
thus accounts for the conical shape 
of the two continents, and of all 
ifilandte, with their apex to the south, 
which were most exposed to the 
ravages of this irruption, exhibiting 
excavations on one side, and corres- 
ponding projections on the ether, 
according to the flu and reflux of 
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this Tatt current. To the same catise 
he imputes the barren deserts of 
Africa, and the fertility of that moun*- 
tainons section of country which 
arrested its progress towards the 
north. 

But although the speculations of 
philosophy vary in explaining the 
cause, they all concur in the evi- 
denoe of a general deluge at the 
time designated in the sacred history. 
We ought, therefore, to adopt the 
explanation of this history, and as- 
cribe it entirely to a miraculous ef- 
fusion of water from the clouds and 
the great abyss. 

From Uie peculiar appearance and 
arrangement of the different strata 
of rocks, geologists have inferred 
that the earth was originally in a 
state of chaotic solution, or, as Mo- 
ses expresses it, ** without form, and 
Toid." Every rock and mineral 
being then comminuted and indis- 
criminately mixed with water, con- 
stituted one great mass of morter. 
Whether these particles were held 
in solution by water or fire, ac- 
cording to the Neptunic or Volcanic 
theories, is immaterial to the result. 
As the heterogeneous ingredients of 
this fluid approximated to solidity, 
they must necessarily settle towards 
the centre, according to their rf'spec- 
tive specific gravities; thus forming 
the regular stratification of rocks 
every where to be found. During 
this precipitation, many of the hea- 
vier particles would become entan- 
gled, and remain^uspended in strata 
evidently above their natural desti- 
nation. This accounts for the dis- 
covery of some of the metallic ores 
above the granite, while the regular 
strata of the most precious metals 
are probably below it. 

Whether this grand precipitation 
was miraculously completed in the 
definite period of a single day, or 
whether it was left to the slow opera* 
tion of a natural process, and by the 
first day of creation, as on. other 



occasions, was therefore intended 
a figurative representation of one 
thousand yeard, are questions which 
we are unable to solve. But with- 
out any diminution of reverence for 
The Almighty, or detraction from 
the magnitude of the miracle, we 
may consider the following reasons 
sufiicient to render the latter exnla' 
nation more than probable. That 
before the creation of man, time had 
no existence, and The Cbfator has 
always subjected the operations of 
nature to certain uniform laws, which 
invariably control similar causes, to 
produce sitnilar effects, through all 
his works. 

When this process was completed^ 
every rock and mineral assumed its 
appropriate stratum : Then was the 
separation of the waters from the 
earth perfected; or, in the words of 
the sacred historian,-*' then did the 
dry land appear." 

In all the researches of geologists, 
no fossil organic remains have ever 
been found in the primitive class 
of rocks, which occupy the lowesf 
space to which human investigation 
has ever penetrated : But as we 
ascend to the transition class, the 
remains of aquatic animals begin to 
appear, variously intermingled with 
cry ptogamous plants: Ascending still 
higher into the secondary class, we 
find the remains of the highest order 
of vegetable life, the more perfect 
inhabitants of the sea, and the van* 
ous species of land animals, succes- 
sively arranged, exactly in the order 
which Moses gives of their respec- 
tive creation. The perfect coinci- 
dence of these facts with tl^e history 
of the creation, proves that Moses 
was well versed in our modem sys- 
tem of geology, or that he received 
that knowledge from divine revela- 
tion. Did our limits permit, satis- 
factory evidence mi^t be easily 
adduced to disprove the former^ and 
to establish the latter beyond the 
power of controversy. This system, 
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therefore, stamps the Biblewith the 
iodelible seal of troth. It furnishes 
aigameots which no atheist can re- 
fute—which no chance can create. 
It leads us directly to Nature's Goo. 
An infidel naturalist is, therefore, a 
phenomenon in creation — a paragon 
of inflexible obduracy, or insensible 
stapidity. 

Although the fossil remains of 
other animals have been repeatedly 
found, it is an extraordinary &ct, 
that not one human being has ever 
yet been discovered. This fact has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
/Fhe hypothesis, that the whole of 
the inhabited antediluvian world now 
constitutes the bed of ocean, which 
thus occludes from our view all re- 
mains of human beings, is liable to 
insuperable objections. As we are 
unable to compute the period of time 
necessary to complete the process 
of petrifaction, we may, with more 
truth, conclude, that the fossil re- 
mains of shell-fish and other aquatic 
animals, already discovered, have 
beea undergoing that change several 
thousand years before the creation 
of man; and as he was the subject of 
the sixth day's creation, probably 
four thousand years subsequent to 
the shell-fish, sufficient time has not 
elapsed for the complete petrtiac- 
UoD of his reniains. 

The imperfect skeleton found at 
Guadaloupe, is of too ambiguous a 
nature to affect this explanation. If 
that was a real human petrifaction^ 
the process may have been accele- 
rated by the peculiar qualities of the 
surrounding rock, and, therefore, a 
precursor to others, which time will 
deyelope. This phenomenon must, 
however, remain unsolved till the 
petrifaction of the last day's work 
of the creation has been completed. 
Ttien will the fossil remains of man 
be abundantly evident, and, perhaps, 
eoable posterity to correct our pre- 
sent system of geology. Then will 
the six days^ work of The Creator 



be perfectly converted into their 
original component materials, and 
be typically correspondent to the 
six thousand years of man's labour 
on earth; aoid then will probably 
commence the grand- sabbatical year 
of rest 

But it is time to invite your fitten- 
tioB to the improvement which me- 
dical science may derive from geo- 
logical researches. 

Although it is a common opinion 
that epidemic diseases originate from 
some peculiar change in the atmos- 
phere, few have ever suspected, 
and none actually investigated, the 
cause of those changes, beneath the 
surface of the earth. Physicians, 
have generally been satisfied with 
ascribing epidemic diseases to the 
vicissitc^es of weather, to contagion, 
or to infectious miasmata, arising 
from the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable substances. But facts are 
at variance with the former, and 
the latter are too limited in their 
operation to extend their influence 
over a whole continent Mr. Web- 
ster has, with great industry and 
perseverance, drawn from history 
such a compilation of facts, as to in- 
duce a belief that the real source of 
many epidemic diseases must be. 
traced to the interior of the earth.. 
That subterraneous fires are conti- 
nually decomposing the materials of 
that region, and occasionally ejecting 
their gaseous results into the atmos- 
phere, are facts corroborated by 
history, and by every volcanic erup* 
tion upon the surface. To tlus 
source we must impute the emission 
of a dense vapour which sometimes 
overspreads the horizon with dariE- 
ness, producing those dark days 
which philosophers have been una- 
ble to explain. . The conjoined in- 
fluence of the celestial bodies, in 
aiding this effect, and also in the 
production of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, must be admitted by all who 
adopt the Newtonian theory of tides. 
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Whether this inflaeiice it ezetted 
through the medimii of graTitatioii 
or electricity, is still enveloped in 
the arcana of nature. Bnt it is an 
historical fact« that such phenomena 
are succeeded by epidemic pestilen- 
tial diseases, and probably produced 
by the deleterious gas which accom- 

ries such eruptions. This may 
the origin of those epidemics 
which, from the plague of AthenSt 
to the yellow fever of New- York, 
have been fhe subject of controversy 
in hll ages, and which some, unable 
to explain, have, therefore, ascribed 
to a divine influence. This may 
be the " To Theon," of Hippo- 
crates. 

Perhaps a course of geological 
experiments, instituted with a view 
to determine this inquiry, might re- 
flect much light upon the science of 
mediaine, and materiallv improve 
the treatment of epidemic dis* 



Whether the unequal distribution 
of the electric fluid may not also 
conduce to the production of this 
morbid influence, is a subject that 
merits investigation. By introdu- 
cing dectricity, as a powerful agent 
upon the human system, 1 am aware 
of the imputation of chimerical, 
which this suggestion may incur, 
from those who have superficially 
examined this subject; but visionary 
ai it may appear, fitcts abundantly 
prove, that when the atmosphere is 
surcharged witib this fluid, the sys- 
tem is stimulated into diseases of high 
excitement, and that a peculiar las- 
situde and depression inunediately 
succeed its unusual diminution. 

An agent, so powerful in the pro- 
duction of disease, experience has 
proved to be an efficacious remedy. 
We trust that it will hereafter occu- 
py the attention of medical philoso- 
eters, its vihues be more critically 
alyze4 and the various mode 7 of 
its application, in the cure of dbea* 
sesy'be more widely and generally 



extended A scientific analysis mnv 
deveiope latent qualities, which wiH 
si^persede the use of many articles 
of the Materia Medica, and, perhaps, 
verify the predictions of its early ad* 
vocates. 

It is wiUi much satisfaction that 
we have witnessed the modem im*- 
provement of medical science, and 
particularly of practical surgery. 
The late desolatii^g wars of Europe 
have familiarized surgeons with ct? 
pital operations, and introduced a 
boldness of practice, which has been 
equalled only by Its success. The 
return of peace has enabled them 
to lay before the public the result 
of their experience; in which the 
French have pre-eminently excelled. 
Their works are too well known to 
require a recapitulation; but I can- 
not refrain fh>m alluding to the im- 
portant operation of a resection of 
the sixth and seventh ribs, and the 
excision of a diseased portion of the 
pleura, performed by the Chevalier 
Richerand. By this bold operation, 
the heart, while pulsating in all its 
majesty, was exposed to the view, 
and subjected to the critical examina- 
tion of the operator. 

Three important desiderata were 
thus satisfactorilv ascertained.— The 
practicability of opening the thorax, 
and even of perforating the peri- 
cardium. 

The perfect transparency of that 
membrane^ and the insensilnlity of 
the heart 

This discovery may conduce to 
important improvements in physiolo- 
gy, and, perhaps, to a new exphiaa- 
tion of the cause of motion in that 
organ. 

Your Committee have adopted 
measures necessary to ensure' Ike 
inception, and, as they trusty tiie 
successful completion, of the Na- 
tional Pharmacopoeia. ThereqvMte 
number of societies have cordMiy 
approbated the design, and the^mi* 
vention for this district wiU^ coiib€- 
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jBoentiy/iiieet id Philadelphia, on the 
•jprat m next June. 
/ Beibre 1 close this address, justice 
Requires ao ackoowledgment of our 
't)bU£^dtiond to the Honourable Le- 
. gi^lature, for the privileges which 
It^ey have repeatedly conferred up- 
on our profession, and particularly 
jpor their patronage of our medical 
4ichools. I these nurseries of sci- 
ence we must look for those educa- 
ted physicians, who will become the 
rjnost useful members of this society, 
'and whose general dispersion through 
'the community, will excite in others 
'a taste for literature, and an emula- 
tion to improve in useful knowledge. 
Good policy, therefore, dictates the 
propriety of granting liberal endow- 



ments to our colleges of medicine, 
as the means of disseminating know* 
ledge, and thereby enabling the 
public duly to appreciate the medi- 
cal character. 

Public opinion, thus enlightened^ 
will repose more confidence in the 
scientific practitioner, and thenc^ 
conspire to promote the utility and 
respectability of the profession. It 
was by similar means that it has long 
since attained a distinguished emi- 
nence in England^ And it was thus 
that ancient Greece, which surpass* 
ed all the world in science, equallT 
surpassed them in bestowing exalted, 
and even divine honours, upon her 
physicians. 



.Art. 7. Letter to the Editor of the American Monthly Haoazine, on th$ 
Date-Tree, or ralm. By C. S. Rafinbsqvk. 



Mr. Editor, 

IN a Letter of Mr. W. Darby, on 
the same subject, in your Num- 
ber of last January, I observe seve- 
ral inaccuracies, which deserve cor- 
rection, rhis gentleman, who, by 
despising the labours and works of 
the botanists, shows a degree of il- 
liberality and ignorance, rather un- 
..'ieommon at present among topogra- 
phical compilers, has been very on- 
liappy in the selection of works 
which he has deemed proper to 
cqfnsult on the snbject of the Date- 
Treei If he had applied to these 
botanists, whom he blames unde- 
(lenredly, many better and later 
sources of information might have 
been pointed out to him, and he 
.would not have fallen into the error 
of asserting, that the Date -Tree 
does not grow in Europe, while it 
grows in Sicily, Calabria, Spain, and 
France ! By consulting an old edi- 
tion of Miller, and the Travels of 
VoJL. IV.-— No. VI. 69 



Shaw only, he has committed the 
same blunder that a geographer 
would, if he was to quote an old his- 
tory or travels in the United States, 
printed 50 or 100 years ago, in or- 
der to tell us what they are now! 
The Gardener's Dictionary of Miller 
has had many editions; the last one, 
edited by Martyn, in 1807, 4 vols, 
fol. is the only one worth consulting 
now. And nobody ought to write on 
the Date-Tree, without knowing the 
two excellent dissertations on it, by 
the learned Spanish and French bo* 
tanists, Cavanilles and Desfontaines. 
This last is inserted at the end of 
the Flora Atlantica of said author, 
and is in the possession of Dr. Eddv^ 
of New- York. A variety of use^l 
information on this Tree is to be 
found besides in numberless modern 
works of botanists and travellers. 

The cultivation of the Date-Tree 
was carried from Africa to Spain 
and Siciljy by the Saracens, lOOP 
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years ago, along with the sugar- 
cane and orange-tree. Since the 
expulsion of the Moors from those 
countries, it has been greatly ne- 
glected, and confined to some pecu- 
liar spots, where they are yet cul- 
tivated on a lara:e scale, for the sake 
of the leaves, rather than the fruits. 
Those leaves are bleached, by be- 
ing tied together in a bundle in the 
fall, and cut in the spring, to be 
employed in the religious festival 
cf Palm Sunday. We are told by 
Cavanilles, Swinburne, and in the 
Picture of Valentia, that immense 
orchards or forests of date-trees are 
cultivated in Valencia and Andelusia 
in Spain, for that specific purpose, 
which yield a great income to their 
owners, those leaves being sent all 
over Spain for the above purpose. 
The highest degree of cold in those 
provinces is about 30 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 

In Sicily / have seen those trees 
cultivated for the same purpose, in 
gardens and groves ; they are not 
uncommon near Palermo, I rapani, 
Marsala, Agrigentum, Syracuse, ^c. 
But they are contined to the littoral 
rcfflon, where the highest degree of 
col(i ^ardly ever exceeds 32 of Fah- 
rcDheit. I have seen at Misilmeri, 
nine miles from Palermo, a tree 80 
feet high, and more than 1 00 years 
old. Most of the trees are females, 
and their fniU being unfecundated, 
is not n:ood, and has no stone : but a 
male tree having lately borne flow- 
ers, an artificial fecundation, similar 
to the process used by the Arabs 
(by tying a bunch of such flowers on 
the female tree), having been used, 
perfect fruits were the result, which 
I tasted 

T he Frftnch botanists tell us, that 
the Date- ree is also cultivated on 
the shores of Provence and Langue- 
doc, where the thermometer falls 
Momotimes ab low as 2j degrees of 
Fahrenheit in winter. I remember 
to have seen a tree near Uarseilles; 



there are many at Hyeres, but tbeir 
fruits do not come to perfection, be- 
cause the artificial (oflen indispea- 
sable) fecundation is not used. 

It is, therefore, my decided opi- 
nion, notwithstanding Mr. Darby's . 
hasty decision, that this tree may 
succeed in the United States, where 
the thermometer does not fall below 
25° in winter, such as in Georgia, 
in Florida, and on the shores of the 
whole Gulf of Mexico : Wherever, 
in fact, the sugar-canes, orange-] 
trees, palmettos, and pistachoe-trees 
do thrive. These productioiis,which 
are it« associates in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, cannot fail to be such in 
America likewise. The association 
of peculiar species of trees and 
plants, is one of the safest tokens of 
the practicability of their contempo- 
raneous naturalization, which Mr. 
Darby has totally neglected. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
date-trees will bear as good fruit in 
our continent, as in the eastern. 
There are twenty varieties at leMt 
known in Barbary; our climate may 
produce new ones. Even there, it is 
oflen needful to dry them in part in 
the sun, in order to perfect them, 
and give them a sweet mellow taste: 
we may do the same, or use other 
means. But even if they could not 
bear good fruits, the Date-Tree is 
so useful in many other respects, that 
it will be, at all events, a very va- . 
luable acquisition. 

The gentlemen in the Southern 
States, who may wish to undertake 
its cultivation, need merely pure buse 
a few pounds of the impoited dates, 
and, after eating them, plant the 
stones in a light rich soil, or in pots; 
they will easily germinate in a few 
mouths, as 1 have myself made the 
experiment in Sicily, while studying 
the germination of monocotyle plants. 
I'hey may be transplanted aAer- 
wards, taking care not to touch the 
root. This tree is of very sk>w 
growthj but lives 2 or SOOyears* 
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The leaves may be tied in a bundle 
every fall ^ to prevent the frost from 
injuring the tender central shoot. 

It may not be amiss to state some 
of the uses and properties of this 
yahiable tree, besides the known use 
of the fruit as food. 

1. The fruits have an excellent 
medical property by their sweet as- 
tringency, in all the diseases of the 
lungs, the kidney, and the bladder. 

2. A thick sirup is pressed from 
the ripe fruits, which has all the 
properties and uses of honey, mo- 
lasses, and su4i;ar. 

3. The dried fruits may be ground 
into a sort of meal, from which bread 
and cakes may be made. 

4. A wine and a spirit is drawn 
from the fruits, sirup and meal mixed 
with water. 

6. The stones are ground sof- 
tened in water, and given to cattle; 
cows, sheep, and camels, who all 
grow fat upon them. 

6. The spathas and peduncles of 
the flowers are good to eat, raw or 
cooked; the female flowers are the 
best, but they are not much used, 
because by eating them, you lose 
the harvest of fruits. 

7. The young leaves, although 
rather astringent, are good to eat in 
salad, or boiled like the cabbage of 
the cabbage-tree; but if, instead of 
the leaves, the whole sprout is used, 
you lose the tree. 

8. The pith of the young trees is 
very good to eat in the same way. 

9. Ropes are made with the dry 
spathas and the threads of the petiols. 

10. The rib of the leaves is em- 
ployed in many ways, the same as 
canes, reeds, walking-sticks, &c. 

11. the folioles of the leaves, 
soaked in water or bleached, by 

'coverings, or exposure to the smoke 
of brimstone, are used to make orna- 
ments, palms, fans, brooms, hats, 
baskets, carpets, and furnitures. 

1 2. The wood of old trees is hard 
and solid; it is used for the building 



of houses, ships, furnitures, and 
wharves; it lasts almost forever. 

13. Its wood burns slowly, and 
without flame; but its charcoal is 
very hot and valuable. 

14. A white liquor, called date* 
milkf flows in the heat of summer, 
from incisions made at the base of 
the leaves; it is sweet and agreeable, 
but must be drunk within twenty- 
four hours, after which it becomes 
sour, and forms vinegar. These 
incisions are only made to the male 
trees, as they exhaust very much 
the trees. 

Such are the valuable uses of the 
Date-Tree, which botanists call 
Phoenix dactyltfera. A tree which 
aflbrds fruits, meal, wine, vinegar, 
spirits, milk, lumber, fuel, charcoal, 
canes, furnitures, carpets, baskets, 
ropes, sirup, sugar, bread, medicine, 
feed, greens, &c. is indeed one of the 
best gifts of the Almighty Being, and 
its introduction with us worth un- 
dertaking and attending to. 

I hope now that Mr. Darby, who 
wants to be any thing but a botanist, 
will allow that botanists are willing 
to convey useful information, when- 
ever they are called upon by their 
duty, or by unmerited attacks, which 
display more prejudice than inge- 
nuity. All the arts and sciences 
support one another, and rely upon 
each other for correct principles 
and results. This must never be 
forgotten. 

C. S. RAFINESqUE. 

Philad, \ 5th Feb. 1819. 

P. S. It may be well to add, that 
the root of the Date-Tree is not 
horizontal, and will not, therefore, 
fear a slight frost in the ground. The 
trunk is very hardy; snow will not 
have the least eflect upon it. Many 
other useful trees,shrubs, and plants, 
such as the pistachoe-tree, Euro- 
pean shumack, jujuba-tree, esculent 
cyperus, kc, might be introduced to 
advantage in the southern states; but 
none so valuable as the Date-Tret: 
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(From ih$ London Literary Panorama.) 
DlSCOVBRY OP GALTAfflSM. 

THIS extraordinary agent, from 
its effects on animals, was ori- 
poally called animal electricity. It 
received its name from Professor 
Galvani, of BoIojE^na, to whom we 
•re indebted for this discovery, in 
which, however, as in many others, 
accident had no small share. His 
wife, who was in a declining state of 
health, was using a soup made of 
frogs as a restorative. Some of the 
animals, being skinned for the pur- 
pose, were lying on a table in the 
laboratory, when one of his assist- 
ants chanced to touch with a seal- 
Esl the crural nerve of a frog that 
y near the conductor; upon which 
the muscles of the limb were strong- 
Iv convulsed. This effect was no- 
ticed by the lady, a woman of supe- 
rior understanding and science, and 
communicated to her husband on his 
return home. He repeated the ex- 
periment, which he varied in every 
posfeible way, first with artificial, and 
then with the atmos{ herical elec- 
tricity. In the course of his expe- 
riments with the latter, he suspended 
some frogs by metallic hooks from 
iron palisades, and observed that 
the muscles were frequently and 
involuntarily contracted, when no 
electricity appeared in the atmos- 
phere. Having duly coBi*idered the 
phenomenon, he found that it had 
DO connexion with the changes in 
the state of the electricity in the 
atmosphere; but might be produced 
at pleasure, by applying two pieces 
of metal to different parts of the 
animal, and bringing them into con- 
tact. This effect may be increased 
by arming the nerve with a metallic 
coating, by which means a larger 
portion of the nerve is brought into 
contact with the metal. Zinc aad 



copper, and zinc and gold, operate 
much more powerfully than other 
metals, though any of them produce 
the effect. Galvani also ascertained 
that a combination of two metals 
acts with greater force than a simple 
metal. From all his experiments, 
which commenced in 1791, the Ita- 
lian philosopher concluded, that the 
phenomena of galvanism were owing 
to electricity generated in the ani- 
mal organs, and that metals served 
only as conductors to it. This theo- 
rv, however, subsequent investiga- 
tioa has proved to be erroneous. 

Lapland Calendar, 

January. — The most intense cold 
took place between the 3d and the 
7th. The greatest depth of soow, 
1^ of a Swedish ell. 

February. — Snow falling, with vio- 
lent wind, from the 9th to the I3tb. 

March. — Extreme cold from the 
8th to the 13th. 

,April. — The first rook seen on 
the 15th. Several rooks made their 
appearance on the 23d. I he Ways 
become passable; wild geese b^n 
to appear. 

May, — The partridge (Charadrios 
apricarius Linn.) and the Motacilla 
senanthe Linn, appeared on the 6tb. 
The season for travelling in sledges 
ended on the 8th. The rivulets 
began to fiow on the 9th. First rain 
appeared on the 1 1th; and at tbe 
same time the Lumme (Colymbns 
Lamme) made its appearance. Tbe 
ice began to break up on the 14tb. 
Swallows appeared on the %5fiu 
The ice disappeared oo the I7tb. 
The spring floods in the rivers (hen 
at their height. Upon tbe 18th 
sowing began, the plains beginoitig to 
look green. The last snow feu oq 
the 19th. Upon the 23d planted 
potatoes. Cuckoo heard on the 
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8^th; and perch b^an to spaiVD. 
Birch leaves began to appear on the 
27th and the plains to exhibit an 
nniforni green colour. The last 
spring frost happened on the night of 
the 30th. 

June,^ The earth white with snow 
on the 4th. Pasturage commenced 
in the forests on the 7th. Snow 
and heavy hail on the 13th. The 
first summer heat on the 1 5th First 
thunder on the 18th; at this time 
sowed the kitchen garden. Mos- 
chetoes in vast numbers on the 22d. 
Inundations from the highest moon- 
tains on the 26th; at this time the 
leaves of my potatoe-plants perished 
with cold. 

July — First ear of barley on the 
Snth. Haymaking began on the 
30th The first star visible on the 
31 St, denoting the re-approach of 
i^ight. 

August.-^Fint frosty night to- 
wards the 1 7th. Harvest began on 
the ^Oth. Birch leaves began to 
tarn yellow on the 23d. 

September. — Hard frost towards 
the 6th. Swallows disappear on 
the Mth. Ground frozen, and ice 
upon the banks, on the 12th. First 
snow fell ou the 2l8t, and remained 
upon the mountains. Cattle housed 
on the 24th. Lakes frozen on the 
26th. 

Octa6«r.— -Leaves of birch and 
osier not altogether fallen on the 3d. 
Lakes frozen on the 5th; the river, 
on the 6th. Upon the 9th not a 
rook to be seen. The earth again 
bare on the 22d; and the ice not 
firm on the 26th. Durable frost and 
•now on the 27th. 

.ATovemfeflr.— -Upon the 19th, tra- 
velling in sledges commenced. 

December. — The greatest degree 
pf cold from the 16th to the 22d 
inclusive. The depth of snow now 
equalled one Swedish ell, and 18 
inches. (See Dr. Clarke's Tra- 
vels.) 



Subterraneous Garden, 
A curious account of a subter- 
raneous garden, formed at the bot- 
tom of Percy Main Fit, Newca tie, 
b^ the furnace-keeper, was comotu- 
lucated at the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. The plants are formed in 
the bottom of the mine, by the light 
and radiant heat of an open :jtove, 
constantly maintained for the sake 
of ventilation. The same letter 
communicated an account of an ei- 
tensive natural hot-bed, near Dud* 
ley, Staffordshire, which b heated 
by means of the slow combustion of 
coal at some depth below the sur- 
fiice. From this nataral hot-bed a 
gardener raises annually crops of 
different kinds of culinary vegeta- 
bles, which are earlier by some 
weeks than those in the surrounding 
gardens. 



The Festival ^ St, Rosalia, (he tutelar 
saint of Palermo. From a Tour 
through Sicily, by George RusselL 

The voluptuous and perhaps mo- 
notonous life of the inhabitants of 
Palermo^ is interrupted by the an- 
nual ^i^e of Santa Rosalia, certainly 
the most brilliant and enthusiastic 
display of devotion which exists at 
the present day in Europe. But as 
we frequently find at the opera, that 
the splendour exhibited in the ballets 
and jfttes oflen obscures the general 
interest of the spectacle, so in these 
rejoicings, we equally lose sight of 
Santa Rosalia, if, at the end of the 
fiflh day, ailer a most tumultuous 
procession, we did not behold the 
shrine of this holy saint. 

The car upon which this shrine is 
borne is decorated, or rather over- 
loaded with ornaments of every spe- 
cies: it is drawn by forty raules^ and 
filled by a considerable namber of 
musicians. This enormous machine^ 
certainly the richest and most mi^- 
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ficent ever put in motioo, coromeDces 
ks march od the first day, without 
the shrioe, from the Marina^ and 
tremblingly traverses the Cassaro 
from the Porta felice to the royal 
palace, situated at the other extre- 
mity of this street A grand display 
of fire- works here takes place, and 
the amusement of the day terminates 
by the Casearo being splendidly illu- 
Biinated. 

This street, decorated alternately 
with porticos and fountains along its 
whole length, which is upwards of a 
mile, upon a plan rather concave, 
presents, on this occasion, a coup- 
d^ctil of the most pleasing nature. 
. The people quietly promenade 
the Cassaro until midnight, when 
they retire, and the coaches of the 
nobility arrive and take possession. 
The gravity of the Sicilians is con- 
spicuous during the celebration of 
this festival : they partake of all its 
gayeties and pleasures without mani- 
festing the slightest e;Kternal symp- 
toms of delight; and the various 
ceremonies pass off with a perfect 
regularity which never requires the 
interference of the police, although 
upwards of one hundred thousand 
peraons.are assembled together on 
the occasion. 

The principal amusements of the 
second day consist in their races : 
youths abo^t twelve years of age 
ride the horses without saddle or bri- 
dle, and it is astonishing to see with 
wjiat address they keep their seats. 
The horses are assembled and ar- 
ranged behind a cord, where there 
is considerable difficulty to retain 
them : the animals being full of ar- 
dour, and, as it were, conscious they 
are going to contend for the prize, 
seem to strive to prevent each other 
from getting the foremost. 

Upon one of the senators, who is 
stationed in a species of booth,sound- 
ing a bell, the little jockeys instantly 
mount, and sit well advanced towards 
the shoulders, with their head almost 
reclining upon the neck of the horse. 



At the second sound the cord fallsj 
the horses then set off, and by the 
dischartie of a cannon, the people 
are informed that they are on the 
way; the crowd immediately opens, 
and leaves a free passage for them 
to pass. Another senator, who is 
stationed at the extremity of the 
course, adjudges the prize, after 
which, the little jockey who has been 
successful is carried in triumph, de- 
corated with a golden eagle suspend- 
ed around his neck, amid the accla- 
mations of the assembled people. 

The horses are generally the pro- 
perty of rich individuals, and are 
trained and fed the whole year for 
this express purpose. The races 
occupy part of three days; the first is 
between country horses, the second 
between mares, and the third, which 
is by far the most rapid, between 
Barbary poursers. 

i he amusements of the second 
day are completed by the car return- 
ing from the rojal palace to the 
Marina^ stopping almost every ten 
paces, in order that the numerous 
spectators may enjoy the music: the 
car, as well as the Cassaro^ are again 
most splendidly illuminated. 

'i'he third day commences with 
another race, and the car also re- 
peats its journey from the Marina 
to the palace. In the evening there 
is a grand display of fire-works u|K)q 
the Marina; and the buildings con- 
tiguous to the port, as well as the 
Cassaro, are again illuminated in 
such a superb manner, that, viewed 
from the bay, it fills th6 imaginatioQ 
with the idea of an enchanted city. 

The diversion of the fourth day 
again commences with the course. 
\\ ithout comparing these races with 
those which take place in Englani^ 
yet, from their rapidity, they are 
in no respect less interesting : the 
horses generally run the vrhole 
length of the Cassaro, which is up- 
wards of a mile, in less than a minute 
and a half. 

The evening of this day is par- 
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ticularly difltingtiished by a spectacle 
altogether oew, and of which it is 
impossible to form aH idea without 
having witnessed it. This superb 
spectacle is the illumination of the 
cathedral, which is executed in a 
manner truly enchanting. The in- 
terior of this Tast edifice is so deco- 
rated, that the most pleasing effects 
are produced by merely introducing 
such trifles as fringes, garlands of 
various coloured papers, silver tis- 
sue, little pieces of glass, and many 
other articles of even less value: 
the whole is, however, so well ar- 
ranged, and the church is lighted 
with so much taste, that, upon enter- 
ing, it presents to the imagination 
the idea of being within the pre- 
cincts of a fairy palace. 

The fifth and last day is celebra- 
ted by a long and continued proces- 
sion, which commences shortly after 
the setting of the sun, and continues 
till one hour after midnight. It is 
upon this occasion that all the taste 
of the inhabitants of Palermo, for 
religious spectacles, is fully devel- 
oped. Every confraternity or re- 
ligious order bears in this procession 
a portrait or imat^e as large as life 
of its particular saint. The charge 
of arranging the different toilets is 
wholly left to the nuns, who never 
fail, in dressing Judith or the Holy 
Virgifiy to pay great attention ci la 
demikre mode, or, in other words, 
to the last fashion imported firom 
Paris. 

These representations of the dif- 
ferent saints, enlivened by artificial 
rays, and ornamented with all sorts 
of garlands, are carried on a frame 
constructed of timber, which is borne 
on the shoulders of thirty or forty 
men, who consider (hey are achiev- 
ing their own eternal salvation by 
carrying their particular saint faster 
than those behind, and thus gaining 
time to make counter-marches and 
evolutions : at last Santa Rosalia, in 
ber triumphal car, solemnly tra- 



verses the Cassaro. The presence 
of their protectress considerably 
increases the universal joy •f the 
people: as the holy saint approaches, 
every knee bends in pious adoration; 
and thus terminates this most splen- 
did /^^e of Santa Rosalia. 



Description of the eruption on Mount 
Maealuba. ByG. Russell. 

This volcano of air, if we may so 
express ourselves, whose effects re- 
semble those which have fire as 
their principal agent, has its mo- 
ments of calmness as well as those 
of great fermentation and labour. It 
produces, too, like other volcanos, 
earthquakes, subterraneous thun- 
der, and violent eruptions; which 
last have, at times, thrown the mat- 
ter so emitted more than one bun* 
dred feet above the summit of the 
craters. 

The base of Maealuba is nearly 
circular, and its height is about two 
hundred and fifty feet, taken from % 
valley which surrounds it. Thif 
valley is, however, considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea. 
Its summit is about half a mile in 
circumference, and terminated by a 
plain, presenting rather a convex 
surfiice : it is besides extremely ste- 
ril. On this summit are a consider- 
able number of littl<* conic heights, 
the largest of which may be about 
nine feet in diameter; and on the 
highest part of these cones, which 
are in general under five feet, are 
craters, whose depth we were un- 
able to ascertain, being unprovided 
with a plumb-line, or any other con- 
trivance, by which such a purpose 
could be effected. The soil appear- 
ed externally to be composed of 
clay, rather dry and cracked, and 
the hollow sepulchral noise, caused 
by the action of walking, excited our 
ihost serious attention, and reminded 
us that in all probability we were 
then over an immense gulf of liquid 
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Brail, separated only by a thin cover- 
ing of clay. 

The interiort of the craten are 
moist, and out of them there con- 
stantly issaes a species of brown 
dilated clay, which, after reaching 
the height of the lips or highest 
part of the crater, forms into little 
demi -globules. A few moments afler 
tbi<* formation has taken place, these 
globul fl break, and the confined air 
which they retained dispels itself; the 
diluted clay then runs down the flanks 
of those heights, and extends itself 
more or less on every side. Upon 
introducing a pole about twelve feet 
long into several of the craters, we- 
found it produced a kind of noiae 
not unlike that of distant thunder: 
we observed upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty of these craters in 
lull action, besides many which had 
ceased to throw up the argillaceous 
matter, and our cicerone infeimed ut 
that their number were continually 
▼ai'yiQg) some, as he said, ** dying 
jiway, and others as conttmtly 
br»^aking forth.*' 

It is generally believed, that in 
all volcanic eruptions fire acts as the 

Srincipal agent: in this ofMacaluba^ 
owever, the result is very different; 
for after minute, examination, not on- 
ly on the summit, but round the sides 
and base, we could perceive no trace 
of any snch element having been 
concerned either in the formation or 
working of this surprising produc- 
tion of nature: neither could we 
discover the least particle of any 
matter that had undergone the action 
of fire. We next immersed our 
thermometer id several of the cra- 
ters, naturally expecting to find the 
temperature much higher than in 
the open air; but here also we found 
ourselves greatly deceived, the re- 
verse being the result of the expe- 
riment The thermometer so im- 
mersed, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, stood at 64^, according to 
Fahrenheit; bat on being exposed to 



the atmosphere, it immediately rose 
to 72^: after this experiment, we 
no longer sought the igneous ele* 
ment. 



Noticti of Lapland <md Laplandert* 
From Clarke' i TranoeU. 
The boats used to conduct trave- 
lers up the Lapland rivers, may b^ 
considered as under a similar regula- 
tion to that of the potUhorue; relays 
being appointed at certain stations* 
They are worked entirely with polet^ 
after the manner which we call punt* 
ing. When the boatmen> who ha4 
with such excessivelabour conveyed 
us from Ofoer Tomea^ reached the 
end of their station at Jonxange^ tba 
people were all absent, and there 
was no one to go with us any far- 
ther : hearing which, the same meo 
cheerfully volunteered their further 
services; and offered to proceed 
another station, as far as Soansient 
if we would give them each two 
glasses of brandy, to which we gladly 
assented, ft was now seven o'clock* 
but the sun still shone in his mighty 
high above the horizon. On the 
opposite shore, women were calling 
their cattle from the forest, by blow 
ing the lures ; a long line of white 
cows appeared moving through the 
trees, answering to every call of the 
/tir«, and, by their lowing, seeming 
to imitate the sound of the distant 
summons. There is a forge for 
making bar-iron^ at Svansten ; large 
masses of the semi-fused ore bei^ 
beat out into bars. The ore is 
brought to them from a place aboat 
twelve Swedieh miles up the river. 
We visited this forge. A single 
hammer only was emploved; figures 
like what one imagines of the Cfo^M, 
of gigantic stature and fierce aspect, 
with sinewy arms and bare bodies, 
were engaged in supplying the anvil 
with the tough and almost liquid one 
from the furnace. The Director 
invited us to his house; and coDdud-* 
ed us into aneat apartmenti the wei^ 
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of whid) were carered with haogiDgs 
ef gilt leather. This room, like every 
other place, was filled with mot- 
chetoes ; bat OMung to some cause we 
could not expkid, no person here 
was bitten by them; which enabled 
us all to enjoy a little refreshing 
rest. It is evident that blood cannot 
be the natural food of these insects; 
because they are often found most 
abundant in situations where there 
is hardly a trace of animal existence: 
and in some experiments which we 
made, by allowing them to take their 
fill of what they seek with such 
avidity, we found that it cost them 
their lives. If they be watched 
after they have imbibed a sufiicient 
quantity of blood, they fly with diffi- 
culty, endeavouring to escape, and 
Income afterwards dull and benumb- 
ed, until they turn upon their backs 
and die. Yet, in their thirst for 
Mood, they will penetrate betweeo 
the hurs of a dog's back, or those 
o( a cow, and fix themselves in such 
number as to form a living mantle 
upon the animal's skin. So power- 
ful is the little flexible proboscis with 
which they make their punctures, 
that it will penetrate rery thick 
leather; the gloves upon our hands 
not being a sufficient protection from 
their attacks. Finding that all the 
covering we could use was of no 
avail, and that the incessant torment 
inflicted by these insects became in- 
tolerable, we were almost tempted 
to follow the advice of the natives, 
asd to cover our fiices, necks, hands, 
and arms, with a mixture of crtam 
and tar ; a practice adopted by the 
celebrated Ltdyard^ when he visited 
ttiis country, and whose example 
w< %«re ultimately constrained to 
iputate. However revolting thb 
ipsy appear to persons who judge 
of a moscheto icourge^ by the gnats 
and summer-flies of England^ it is a 
pmiance that all will gladly undergo 
who visit LapUmd daring this season 
of the year; especially as the strao- 
VoL. IV. — No. VI. 60 



ger has always the precedence at a 
motcheio court; the natives being 
neglected and deserted by them, 
that they may cover the new-comer 
with their swarms. The method by 
which an apartment is cleared of 
them in Lapland is, in itself, scarcely 
more tolerable than their presence: 
for this purpose, every person ii 
made to lie down upon llie floor, 
wi|h his face to the earth; then 
dried birch-boughs being kindled, 
the whole room is kept full of a 
dense smoke, until the moschetoes 
have escaped; when every aperture 
being closed, the inmates may re- 
main, if they can exist in such an 
atmosphere; being, as it were, her-^ 
metically sealed in a deal box, and 
almost in a state of sufibcation: but 
if, during this time, the door, or 
window, should be opened for an 
instant, a cloud of noisy moschetoes 
rush in, and fall by thousands upon 
thei r prey. A sturdy English groom, 
who attended us as servant, • was 
driven to such desperation by them, 
that being at last compelled, not only 
to make his appearance beneath a 
veil, but with his skia tarred, and 
festering wounds upon his hands and 
legs, he was with difficulty restrained 
from throwing himself into the river. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
the poor Esquimaux Indians of North 
America^ who are nearly allied to the 
Laplanders, should consider these 
insects as personifications of the evil 
principle, and always speak of them 
as the winged ministers of hell; being 
ignorant that they rank among the 
Wuntiful gifts of Heaven, and are, 
in fact, one of those wise provisions 
of Nature which have been admira- 
bly calculated for the wants of the 
countries where they are found. 
Linnosus, to whose discerning eye 
this truth was fiM disclosed, terms 
them, in his expressive language, 
'< Lapponum calamstas fehciswima ;^* 
since the legions of larva , which fill 
the lakes of Lapland^ form a deli- 
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cions and tempting repast to ioDume- 
rable maltitudes of aqnatic birds; and 
thereby providentially contribute 
to the sapport of the very nations 
which they so strangely infest 

At Pello, we saw the winter 
sledges, lying id readiness for the 
Tomea trade. These sledges are 
all drawn by rein-deer; but so tracta- 
ble is this animal, that a single per- 
son in the foremost sledge guides 
fifteen following at the same time. 
With these sledges were also the 
tort of skates used very generally 
throughout Lapland and Finmark^ 
which are called skider. The tkiden 
are made of wood: those which, we 
measured here were seven ieet and 
t half in length, and four inches 
broad. It is said, that, using these 
Mderif they wiH overtake bears^ and 
evenirofvM, in full flight 

The Laplanders have no idea 
whatever of music ; neither have 
they any national dance. Their 
tents, with the exception of their 
form, which is conical, scarcely differ 
from those of our English gipsies. 
In the centre is the lire*place, over 
which two chains, fastened to two 
transverse bars of wood, serve to 
suspend their kjettles. These no- 
made Laplanders devour more ani- 
mal food than those who dwell in 
settled habitations, and cultivate the 
soil: with them, also, the means of 
subsistence are always abundant; but 
they are- a pigmy swarthy race, of 
stunted growth, and most diminutive 
stature, and by no means to be 
compared in strength or size with 
those of their countrymen ^ho work 
harder and fare worse. When they 
lie down to sleep, they coatract their 
limbs together, and huddle round 
their hearth, covered by a rug; each 
individual hardly occupying more 
space than a dog We had been for 
some time in this little tent, wb^en^ 
observing something move among 
the rein-deer skins upoa which we 
sate, we discovered a woman sleep- 
ing close to us, of whose presence 



we were belbre ignorant: yet the 
diameter of this conical tent, at its 
base, did not measure more than sii 
feet; and its whole circumfereBce, 
of course, did not exceed eighteen 
feet, which is the usual size of the 
Lapland ttigurium^ both in summer 
and winter; although in winter they 
be better fenced against the incle- 
mency of the climate. Over our 
heads were suspended a number of 
pots and wooden bowls. To fbna 
the entrance of one of those tents, 
a part of the hanging (about eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, termi- 
nating upwards in a point) is made 
to turn back, as upon hinges. Sack 
are the dwellings of those among the 
Laplandere who arc called wealthy, 
and who sometimes possess very 
considerable property. In addition 
to the hundreds of rein-deer by 
which they are attended, and to 
whose preservation their Uves are 
devoted, they have sometimes rich 
hoards of silver-plate, which they 
buy of the merchants: but fond as 
they are of this distinction, their 
plate is always buried; and the se- 
cret of its deposite is known only 
to the Patriarch or chief of every 
family. When he dies, the members 
of his family are oAen unable to 
discover where he has concealed it 
Silver-plate, whe;a offered to them 
for sale, must be in a polished state, 
or they will not buy it: for such is 
their ignorance, that when the me- 
tal, by being kept buried, becomes 
tarnished, they conceive that its 
value is impaired; and bring it to 
the merchants (who derive great 
benefit from this traffic) to be ex« 
changed (or other silver, whicb.be* 
ing repolished, they believe to hm 
new. A person, therefore^ wjw> 
should only instruct a LaptaTtdcr m . 
the art of scouring silver-f^te, if he 
taught him nothiirg else, would be 
entitled to his gratitude, md save fer 
his family ast annoal expenditunt 
equivalent to omny headof r«M»rcfeirr« . 
From the tent we W<eot to 
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the dairy ^ one of the most curious 
sighU beloDgiogto the ejitablishmeDt. 
It consKted of nothing more than a 
•helf or platform raised between 
two trees, supported by their stems 
and overshadowed by their branches, 
neatly set out with curds and cheese 
as white as the milk from which 
-they had be^n recently made. They 
were placed either in wooden frames 
or on splinters of wood, or in nets 
hanging from a pole placed longitu- 
dinally over the platform. About 
fifty yards from the tent were the 
retn-deerj in their enclosures, run- 
ning about, and apparently tame: 
when we entered this enclosure, 
they came* and stood by us^ The 
males were separated from the fe- 
males. These enclosures consisted 
of the trunks of fir-trees, laid hori- 
zontally one upon another, without 
being stripped of their branches*. In 
the centre of each enclosure there 
was a fire burning, to keep the flies 
and moschetoes from the cattle. 
When we first entered, our little 
dog put about fifty of the rein- deer 
to flight: they scampered off into 
the forest, and as quickly returned; 
which enabled us to judge of the 
astonishing speed with which they 
trarel, exceeding that of any animal 
we had ever seen: they darted be- 
tween the trees like arrows, and 
over deep bogs with such velocity 
as not to sink through the yielding 
surface. The boy, who had con- 
ducted us, vaulted upon the back of 
one of them, having a rein-deer skin 
ibr his saddle, and two sieves by way 
of stirrups. When it is necessary 
to catch any of these animals, it is 
done by merely throwing a cord over 
their ' horns. Some of the females 
were milked; and the women pre- 
tented us with the milk, warm: it 
was thick, and sweet as cream; we 
thought we had never tasted any 
Hung more delicions: but it is rather 
difficuh of digestion, and apt to cause 
the head^acbe ip person^ unaccus' 



iomed to it, uitless it be mited with 
water. At this time the rein-^etr 
were all casting their h»r, which 
made their skins look as if they 
were mangy. Their horns, covered 
with soft hair, seem to yield to the 
touch, and partake of all the warmth 
of the animal's body: this soft cuticle 
was now falling off in ribands, which 
hung loose about their ears, leaving 
the horny part red «id sore in se- 
veral places 

The soil every where in the 
neighbourhood, and throughout the 
parish of Enonteki»y (a town situated 
in GS^', 30'. N. at the source of the 
river Muonio,) is unfavourdble te 
agriculture. It consists of tandand 
elay^ but chiefly of $and. Never- 
theless, the pastures around the 
church and buildings belonging to 
the village appeared rich, and were 
covered with good crops of hay. 
Mr. Crrcbpey however, was of opinion 
that ages might elapse before the 
natives will be induced to pay any 
adequate attention to the cnltivation 
of the earth. The principal obst»«- 
cle arises from the Jisheriei upoa 
the Norwegian coasts; a great part 
of the youth, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, emigrating to those shores, 
where the means of gubsistence are 
abundant, and easily obtained; and 
the rest adopting the nomade state 
of the Laplanders^ and living after 
their manner. A little barley is 
almost the only species of grain 
sown: they have not even attempted 
to sow rye, which is so commonly in 
use in Sweden; and wheat is alto- 
gether unknown. The sowing sea- 
son commonly begins in May ; and 
the harvest is got in, at the latest, 
before the end of August; but some- 
times the growth is so rapid, that it* 
takes place much earlier. The grain 
is harrowed into the ground by 
means of a wooden rake, or at best 
with an iron hoe, and the crop 
reaped with a sickle. Sometimes 
the whole of the grain used for seed 
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is lost, and tbe crop never ripenfl: 
in middling crops, the amount does 
not exceed the triple or quadruple 
of the seed sown ; and in the best 
harvest, the average may be reck- 
oned at about a sextuple; but such 
seasons are very rare. Hence it 
must be evident, that the food of the 
natives does not consist in bread: 
indeed, the only bread known among 
them is oflen nothing more than the 
bark of trees. The inhabitants are 
divided into what are called Colo- 
niitSy or Peasants, and Laplanders. 
The former are Fins; and the Ftn- 
nish language is universally spo- 
ken, although the Lapland tongue is 
every where understood: but in the 
whole parish of Enontekis there 
were only two women who under- 
stood Ss^edish, The Log -houses are 
sqiall and low, affording different 
dwelliug-placea (or winter and sum- 
mer. 1 he winter habitation is call- 
ed Poerte : it contains a large stone 
oven, without flue or chimney, the 
smoke being dispersed throughout 
the room; Uiere being no aperture 
for its escape, except through a 
small bole in the roof, or through 
the door-way. In summer, they 
inhabit a house with windows; and 
these frequently have chimneys. 
Almost all the Colonists have a cham- 
ber set apart for the reception of 
strangers. Instead of candles, they 
make use of splinters of deal, about 
four feet in length; and these are 
called Partor. The principal means 
of subsistence among the ChUmists 
are, fish, and the produce of the 
forests. The yi^^tii^-season com- 
mences when the ice is melted, 
about the middle of June. Then 
they quit their dwellings, and do 
not return before the end of July. 
During this time they are seen, up- 
I on the banks of the rivers and lakes, 
bard at work with their nets. A 
single net will sometimes enable 
its owner to procure from 350lb8. 
to 400lbs. weight of Salmon-trout ^ 



called Lavaret, and from eight to 
twelve barrels of a species of fish 
called Saback^ or lesser Lavaret; 
but the greater part of those efl»- 
ployed in fishing do not take above 
half this quantity. There are gene- 
rally three men to each net In this 
manner Pike are also caught. Dried 
Lavaret is used as a substitute Ibr 
bread. Towards the* end of the 
fishing-se^sou begins the work of 
salting tbe fish. Very little sail is 
Used, to the end a slt^t degree of 
putrefaction may take place; when 
an acid being thereby generated, the 
fish becomes, in their opinion, more 
nourishing, and has a better flavour. 
That portion which they db not 
keep for home consumption h sold 
to the Lapps^ er it is carried to Ktm- 
gis fair, wnere they exchange it for 
grain ; a measure of^t^ for ao equal 
measure of grain. After harvest, 
the fishing employment is renewed, 
nets being chiefly used; but eren by 
angling a good fisherman will, in the 
course of the year, catch half a bar- 
reUof fish; and in this way, salmon 
are sometimes taken. But the fishing 
for salmon after the tenihotSepiemher 
is prohibited; for which a curious 
reason is assigned, that '* the saimon^ 
now become poor, may return back 
to the sea, and conduct la fresh sup- 
ply of fish up the rivers in the ensu- 
ing year.'' In winter, fishing it 
carried on beneath the ice of certaki 
lakes. 

The produce of the forests con- 
sists in the capture of rtild reindeer ^ 
which is the most profitaUe. An 
adroit hunter will, in some years, 
take not less than ten or twelve ef 
these animals. They are Gaoght m 
spring and in autumn. In ipniag, 
when the yielding surface of Um 
snow gives way to the feet ef tke 
rein'deery the hunter pursues them 
in skiders^ killing them either wttb 
his dart or with a gun. After the 
festival of the Virgin Marff^ dns 
chase is prohibited ; because, tbe 
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reim-deer are Uiea lean, and tfa^tr 
hides are of no value. In antomti, 
they are commonly canght by the 
ieet, with snares; or they are shot. 
Traps and snares are also laid for 
foxea^ hareSy whitt-partrid^es, and 
waUr-fawL 

The manu^tores of a people in 
such an incipient state of society, 
are, of course, little worth notice; 
yet a very considerable quantity of 
glue is made both among the Colo- 
nisti and the Laplanders, This is 
obtained from rein-deer* s homs^ boil- 
ed down to a jelly during two days 
and a half, and afterwards dried in 
the shade. From three and a half 
to four portions of the horns yield 
one of glue, A little iar is also 
made, merely sufficient ibr their 
own consumption; the scanty and 
dwindled growth of ^ the forests in 
this latitude not being adequate to the 
production of any greater quantity. 
Another produce of the forests is 
the food they afford for the cattle. 
It was mentioned to us as a remark- 
able circumstance, that as much 
provender is required for the sheep 
as for the cows. The number of cams 
in each eoUmy^ of course, varies, 
from &xe to ten, and even to twenty. 
Of sheep there may be found as many 
as fifty. For the maintenance of 
their cattle, hay and dried boughs 
are used; and, above all, the Ldchen 
rai^iferinus^ or white rein-deer moss, 
without which, however excellent 
the hay be, the c&ws do not yield 
either so much milk, or of such 
good quality. During the nights of 
summer^ the cattle are penned in 
folds, called Tarrha ; in which fires 
are kindled, to keep ofi* the mosche- 
toea, by means of smoke. From the 
beginning of June until the middle of 
September^ they are allowed, during 
the day-time, to roam the forests for 
food . Each colony has its own troop, 
also, of rein-deer y from ten to thirty, 
fifty, and even an hundred. The 
whole of this statement applies only 



to thi^ portion of the inhabitants- 
who are called Colonists: of the 
Laplanders^ properly so called, we 
shall speak more fully in the sequel. 
By a colonial establishment is meant 
nothing more than a farm, support- 
ing sometimes a single family : in 
other instances, two or three. The 
Golonisis are either Finlundersy or 
bankrupt nomade Lapps, who have 
b^en ruined by the loss of tfaetr 
rein-deer ; but whoevet is disposed 
to settle in Lapland, has only to 
choose his. situation, provided it be 
six miles distant from the nearest 
village. The moment he has built 
his hut, all the land, including the 
produce of all the lakes, rivers, 
forests, &c. for six miles round, her 
comes his own, by right of posses- 
sion. The Colonists pay an annual 
tribute of twenty-nine nx-doUars to 
the crown r the ix«^«MMl«M pay only 
twenty-seven. The first tax was 
fixed in 1747; the last, in 1794, to 
be collected by an iequal levy among 
the tributaries, withoutaugmentation 
or diminution , whether their number 
be increased or diminished. The 
administration of the territorial jus* 
tice, the gathering of the tribute, 
and the annual fair, commence in the 
middle of February. The two first 
are completed in three or four davs; 
but the fair lasts ten days. This iair 
is made by the Tomea merchants, 
who come hither to sell flour, salt, 
tobacco, coarse and fine cloth, hides, 
hemp, cordage, silver drinking- ves- 
sels and spoons, guns, caldrons, axes, 
&c. The Colonists traffic with them 
by exchai^;hig the skins of rein-deer, 
foxes, hares, squirrels, ermines, &c. ; 
also dried pike and salmon-trout, and 
a little butter, which the Tomea 
merchants carry afterwards to Nor- 
way, The distance to Tomea from 
Enontekis Church is 287 British miles 
by land, and 296 by water; the jour- 
ney being performed at tiiis season 
of the year, in sledges, drawn by 
rein-deer. The commodities brought 
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for sale by tlie Lapland$r$ to the 
fair at EnotUekis Gonaist of rein-deer 
ew) sheep skins, and rein-deer flesh; 
pelisiu, called Lapmudtt ; boots, 
shoes, glores ; various articles of 
furriery, soch as the skins of white 
and red foies, gluttons, martens, 
•ables, otters, and beavers ; they 
bring, also, cod and stock fish, fresh 
and frozen, or dried, which they 
have caught themselves, or bought 
in NoTwcof, 

The number of inhabitants, at 
present, in the whofe parish of 
EiMmUkis^ amounts to 870 persons; 
of which number 434 are males, 
and 436 females; that is to say, 268 
CoUmitU^ and 602 tributary Lap- 
landers. In this list are included 
175 married couple, six widowers, 
nineteen widows, 1 70 unmarried per- 
sons under the age of fiAeen years, 
and 323 childi*««a. The number of 
births annually may be averaged at 
thirty; and of deaths from ten to 
fifteen and twenty. In 1758, the 
number of deaths amounted to for* 
ty-tive: but this is recollected in the 
country as a very remarkable cir* 
cumstance. A single person, at the 
time of our visit, had attained the 
age of ei^ty years, which is also 
uncommon. I'he most common dis- 
eases are, pleurisy, fever, pectoral 
disorders, and ophthalmia. In the 
whole parish of EnorUekis there 
i^ere, however, but three blind per- 
sons, and one of this number became 
so in consequence of the small-pox. 
Hardly one in ten among the Lap- 
landtrs have ever had this disease: 
wh^n once infected with it, they 
generally die, owing to want of pro- 
per treatment. Their domestic 
medicines are few and simple; and 
it is remarkable that the Laplati' 
dBr* are, in this respect, more skil- 
fill than the Colonists; industriously 
eeektng for such things as experi- 
ence has taught them to make use of 
in disorders to which they are liable, 
both external and internal. Cam* 



phor, castor oily asafaiida and hnj>en- 
tine dissolved in brandy^ are con- 
sidered as the best remedies in all 
internal complaints; and for disor- 
ders of the head, or in cases of 
pleurisy, they have recourse to 
cupping; or they suck the part 
affected so as to draw blood. Bleed- 
ing is very generally practised; and, 
for this purpose, it is usual to open 
a vein in one of the feet, rather 
than in any other part of the body. 
The climate, although extremely 
frigid, is not unwholesome. The 
coldest summer ever remembered 
was that of 1790, when not a sheal* 
of barley, or of any kind of grain, 
was harvested; even in the Augiut 
of that year the snow remained un- 
melted, and in the same month fresh 
snow began to £ill. The annual 
depth of the snow varies from three 
to four feet Elnglidi. According to 
an average, founded upon eight years 
<^ervation, either rain or snow*faIls 
every three or four days throughout 
the year. The winds, especially 
in autumn, are very impetuous : 
among these, the north-rsfest u the 
prevailing, and the roost violent. 
Whirlwinds have been sometimes 
experienced, but they are rare : for 
the last twelve years there had not 
been a single hurricane^ Theap* 
pearance exhibited by the AOrora 
Borealis is beyond description magw 
nificent ; it serves to illuminate th«tr 
dark skies in the long nights ef win- 
ter: but, what is most remarkable, 
it is distinctly stated, by Mr. Orape^ 
that this phenoDEidnon is not confined 
to the norihsm parts of the bemie* 
phere, but that its appearance to tlie 
south of the Ztnith is no uacowmov 
occurrence. The laiitnd* oi Emtm 
ttkis^ accurately estimated at tbe 
point where the church stands, i* 
ed^'. 30^. 30": its longitwk, 3^^. 5&. 

POLYANTHEA. 
The art of making ale seems i^ 
have been of very great aiitiq«it3& 
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Tacitus, in speakiDg of the Ger- 
maae, clearly describes that species 
of drink io the foUowisg leroM:-^ 
** Ldquor piidem ex hordeo in «'«*- 
litudinem vini corrupiusJ*'-^^^ A cer- 
tain liquor fermeDted (or corrupted) 
from barlcjy itito the semfolaDce of 
wioe.*' This, be says, the Germans 
iT«re accustomed to drink. That 
the ancient Greeks had some idea 
of tbe process of distillation, the> 
following translation of a passage 
in Olympiodorus's commeotary on 
the £d Book of Aristotle's Meteors, 
will serve to show. — *' Sailors^ wken 
the}f labour tmder a sctLrtity af frt^ 
laiaieir at tea^ boil the ma water ^ and 
suspend large Mpong/ssfrom tkt mouth 
ofu bi^azen ve$$el^ ta imbibe what 
is evap0rated^ and in drawing Ms 
^ from the sponge^ they find it to 
b€ sweet wUer^ Ntwrg Mag, 

Historical Sketch of the Medieo-Chi- 
rurgical Society of the Unieversiif i 
of the State of Jiew-York, 

Upon tbe establishment, in this 
j city, of the College of Pliysictans 
and Surgeons of the University of 
the State of New-York, a number 
of the students of the University, 
entertaining the opinion, that an as- 
sociation formed for the purpose of 
encouraging liberal discussion on 
Medical and Surgical subjects, would, 
iQ an emtnent degree, tend to their 
advancement in useful and oma* 
mental knowledge, held a meeting at 
the College building, then in Park 
Place, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1 807, with a view of organizing 
themselves into a society, for the 
promotion -of these important ob- 
jects. At this meeting, a committee 
ivas sippointed to draft a Constitution 
and a set of By-Laws for the go- 
vernment of the association; and, on 
the subsequent Saturday, December 
the 12th, the report of the commit- 
tee being received, the society was 
declared to be constituted, under 
the name of the Medical and Surgi- 



tai Society of the University cf Apt 
State of J^eW'York. 

Sixteen members of the Univer- 
sity attended the first meeting of the 
association, and conformably to the 
provisions made in their constitution, 
elected their respective officers. 

The Society thus emanating from 
the students of tbe State Medical 
School of New- York, founded by 
the Honourable the Regents, and 
countenanced and supported in its 
endeavours to promote medical- 
science, by the professors of the 
University, doclared the Regents of 
the University, and the Professors 
of the CoU^e, 10 be, ever after, ho- 
norary menders. They also aidopt- 
ed a coBstitntiooal regulation to 
create honorary and c^orrespondidg 
menbers ior different parts of the 
United States and elsewhere^ al- 
wayS) howcTcr, exerc isiii^ th is pow- 
er wkh doe Hraitation. — The resi- 
dent members of tbe society ar« 
composed almost exckraively of stu- 
dents of medicine, belonging to the 
University; though any gentleman 
engaged in medical pnrsiiits, and of 
moral character, may be elected a 
member. The President is, by 
their laws, always aelected from the 
professors of the Universit j. 

hi the winler of IdlO, an atteaipt 
waa made to lay the foundation of a 
library, fer the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the society; bet this effovt, 
owing to unforeseen occuirencesy 
was attended with but partial suc- 
cess. In 1812, this attempt was 
advantageously renewed, and it is 
but proper to state, that owing to the 
disinterested exertions of many ac- 
tive members, and the liberal dona- 
tion of a distingubhed professor of 
the University,* the society em- 
braces in its library no inconsidera- 
ble number of the best standard 
works on medicine and the collate- - 

*Dr. David Hosack, Prufeisor of tire 
Practice of Pbysic. 
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ral brattchet of science, besidet 
tome of the most valuable peiiodi- 
cal joarDals. Tbe fonnatiofi of a 
Mfueuviiy which the society has al- 
ways considered an object of pii- 
mary consideration, it is hoped and 
l>elteTed is at no distant day. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of the University of New- York, is 
at present composed of about two 
humlred members, including hono- 
rary and corresponding associates. 
It holds its meetings at the Hall of 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, on the Friday evening of 
each week during the winter ses- 
sion of the College, tbe season when 
the several professors of the Uni- 
versity deliver their courses of in- 
struction on the different depart- 
ments of medicine. The business 
of each regular meeting of the So- 
ciety is taken up in the following 
order : the Secretary's minutes are 
read and decided upon : the election 
of new members may take place : 
medical news delivered to the pre- 
siding officer : dissertations on any 
subject of medicine, surgery, natu* 
Tal history, &c. &c. read by the au- 
thor of the respective papers : then 
theses or propositions on the same 
or similar objects of inquiry, are 
discussed, and the arguments offer- 
ed by tbe different members can- 
vassed by the acting president 

At the close of each session the 
iTodety publish an abstract of their 



proceedings, under the tide of a 
'• ReporV^ They have already pub- 
lished deven Annual RepprU^ which 
have been printed for the vse of 
their members. 

The preceding sketch of the M e- 
dico-Chirurgical Sodety, while it 
makes known the origin of the asso- 
ciation, proves, also, that it has ad- 
vanced in utility and importance; 
and; in its present fiourislung con- 
dition, its founders realize the most 
ardent expectations they cherished. 
They depended liberally upon the 
enterprise and ingenuousness of the 
youth who would resort to the me* 
dical college of this city, and who 
would associate together, for intel- 
lectual improvements; aiid they re- 
joice in adding, that their confidence 
has been thus happily placed. 

The following are the officers of 
the society for the present year, 
elected at their last anniversary 
meeting : 

PRESIDENT, 

John W. Francis, m. d. and Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and of Forensic Medicine in the 
University of New-York. 

HcNRY William Dugachet, m. d. 
and Jambs M. Pendleton, m. d. Vice 
Presidents. 

Hbnet M. Francis, ▲. m. Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Jamks R. Smith, Recoiding Sc^ 
cretary. 

D. L. Rogers, Librarian. 
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